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PREFACE. 


DURING  Sir  George  Lewis's  life-time,  many  persons,  in- 
cluding the  accomplished  author  of  the  Life  of  Pitt, 
expressed  to  him  the  wish  that  the  Essays  now  brought 
together  in  this  volume  might  be  published  in  a  collective 
form.  No  one  but  the  author  could  have  done  this  as 
he  would  have  wished  it  to  be  done :  my  part  has  been 
simply  that  of  endeavouring  to  place  them  before  the 
reader  in  the  best  shape  which  they  can  now  assume  with- 
out his  revision  and  superintendence.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  the  articles  themselves  do  not  profess  to 
give  a  continuous  narrative,  or  to  contain  a  complete 
history  of  the  period  to  which  they  relate.  They  are, 
in  fact,  a  commentary  on  the  ministerial  history  of 
England,  and  they  require  to  be  read  with  a  certain 
previous  knowledge  of  the  general  outline  of  that  history. 
In  the  Eeview,  for  want  of  space,  passages  were  omitted, 
and  notes  and  references  were  curtailed.  Where  the 
original  proofs  exist  (which  is  not  the  case  with  all  the 
articles),  these  passages  and  notes  have  been  restored. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  text  of  the  Eeview,  where  it 
differs  from  that  of  the  proof,  has,  as  a  general  rule,  been 
considered  as  embodying  the  author's  last  corrections, 
and  expressing  his  final  opinions. 
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In  the  beginning  of  one  of  these  articles,  Sir  George 
Lewis  has,  with  much  ability  and  judgment,  discussed 
the  various  sources  and  the  different  kinds  of  history, 
and  weighed  their  relative  value.  The  practical  teach- 
ing conveyed  by  any  narrative,  and  its  utility  to  us  as 
a  history,  depend,  of  course,  very  much  on  the  simi- 
larity which  exists  between  the  circumstances  with 
which  it  deals,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  its 
lessons  have  to  be  applied.  No  history  can  be  more 
valuable  than  that  which  supplies  us  with  the  key 
to  the  present  action  of  our  Government,  and  which 
explains  the  moral  working  of  the  laws  and  polity 
under  which  we  live.  To  understand  the  nature  of  the 
English  Constitution,  and  appreciate  its  results,  the 
student  must  have  traced  its  origin  and  watched  its 
growth.  The  last  motto  applicable  to  it  is  the  one 
adopted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  semper  eadem.'  Every 
decade  has  made,  and  probably  will  make,  some  change 
in  its  action,  if  not  in  its  principles,  although  the  move- 
ment itself,  like  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  escapes 
the  notice  of  those  who  see  it  only  in  their  own  time, 
and  do  not  look  backwards  or  forwards.  At  the  end  of 
fifty  years,  however,  the  effect  of  changes  now  going  on, 
of  which  men  are  hardly  conscious,  will  be  seen,  and  their 
results  will  be  felt  to  the  benefit  or  the  sorrow  of  our 
descendants.  This  progressive  character  of  the  English 
Constitution — which  is,  in  fact,  its  excellence,  and  which 
accounts  for  its  length  of  life — is  peculiarly  illustrated 
by  the  history  of  the  times  covered  by  these  articles  of 
Sir  George  Lewis's.  The  last  half  of  the  eighteenth,  and 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  fertile 
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in  those  silent  changes  of  which  I  have  spoken  above. 
Moreover,  they  stand  from  us  just  at  that  distance  which 
enables  us  to  draw  from  the  contemplation  of  them  the 
most  complete  and  useful  inferences.  The  circumstances 
are  so  similar  to  those  under  which  we  live,  that  we  have 
little  difficulty  in  understanding  all  the  allusions  relating 
to  persons  and  things  which  occur  in  memoirs  or  in 
history.  Many  of  us  remember  the  events,  or  have  heard 
them  discussed  when  we  were  children ;  yet  now  we 
stand  far  enough  from  the  time  to  enable  us  to  take 
a  general  view  of  the  facts,  and  to  estimate  impartially, 
if  we  choose  to  do  so,  the  relations  of  men  and  parties  to 
each  other.  When  we  are  far  removed  by  time  or  place, 
facts  are  doubtful  and  allusions  unintelligible ;  when  we 
are  close  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  persons  concerned,  our  vision  is  distorted  by 
our  proximity  or  our  prejudices — some  points  assume 
an  exaggerated  importance,  and  appear  of  vital  conse- 
quence, which  will  hereafter  prove  to  be  secondary  in 
their  character,  and  will,  when  looked  at  in  history  from 
a  distance,  sink  into  comparative  insignificance.  On  the 
other  hand,  circumstances  which  to  the  contemporary 
appeared  trifling  and  unworthy  of  notice,  may  hereafter 
afford  the  historian  and  the  statesman  the  real  clue  by 
which  he  will  trace  out  the  maze  of  politics  and  diplomacy. 
A  contemporary  record  of  facts  and  opinions  is  one 
thing ;  a  contemporary  judgment  on  the  real  meaning 
and  value  of  those  facts  and  opinions  is  another. 

For  these  reasons  then  the  period  embraced  in  these 
Essays,  illustrated  as  it  is  by  letters  and  memoirs,  is  one 
of  deep  interest  and  instruction  to  all  Englishmen ;  and 
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it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  mind  of  Sir  George 
Lewis  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  task  of  treating  this 
history  with  profit  to  the  reader.  A  narrative,  or  a  com- 
ment on  such  narrative,  even  when  the  events  themselves 
are  interesting,  is  only  instructive  in  the  hands  of  a  writer 
who  can  carry  his  reader  with  him,  and  who  is  conversant 
with  the  acts  and  motives  of  men  in  a  broad  and  philo- 
sophical sense.  In  addition  to  these  qualifications,  and 
to  his  practical  statesmanship,  Sir  George  Lewis  was 
singularly  acute  and  industrious,  as  well  as  singularly 
impartial  and  fair. 

He  had  opinions  in  politics ;  he  was  a  Whig,  and  all 
his  tendencies  were  liberal,  but  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  allowing  his  own  feelings  to  taint  a  recital  of  facts  or 
warp  his  judgment  of  motives.  The  reader  will  find 
many  examples  of  this  fairness  in  the  articles  themselves, 
and  it  never  would  have  crossed  the  mind  of  the  author 
that  it  was  admissible  to  write  on  any  other  principle. 
Indeed,  the  striking  feature  of  his  character  in  politics,  in 
literature  and  in  private  life,  was  his  honest  and  straight- 
forward simplicity.  Trick  or  contrivance  of  any  kind 
was  alien  from  his  nature.  He  never  suffered  party  or 
personal  motives  to  affect  his  judgment  in  any  question, 
whether  of  literature  or  politics.  He  would  not  have 
thought  of  outwitting  an  opponent  in  public  life  by  sub- 
terfuge or  stratagem,  any  more  than  he  would  have 
tampered  with  a  Greek  quotation  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  a  favourite  philological  dogma.  He  never 
failed  to  give  what  he  thought  its  due  weight  to  an 
argument  because  it  was  offered  by  an  opponent,  though 
he  might  differ  from  him  as  to  the  proper  value  to  be 
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assigned  to  it.  Personal  likings  and  personal  enmities 
had  as  little  to  do  with  his  opinions  or  conduct  as 
personal  interest.  He  rarely  formed  an  opinion  without 
looking  at  all  sides  of  the  question  before  him,  or  without 
having  recourse  to  all  accessible  sources  of  information, 
which  few  knew  so  well  where  to  seek  as  he  himself 
did.  He  was  deluded  by  no  prejudices  and  jumped  at 
no  conclusions,  without  testing  them  by  the  application 
of  sound  common  sense.  When  he  had  thus  formed  an 
opinion  he  adhered  to  it  steadily,  but  not  obstinately. 
He  was  ever  open  to  argument,  and  he  never  refused  to 
listen  to  it  because  it  conflicted  with  his  own  view  of  the 
case.  He  had  none  of  those  crotchets  or  fancies  lurking  in 
his  mind,  which  so  often  taint  the  reasoning  of  men  of  the 
highest  abilities. 

These  peculiarities,  as  they  struck  an  impartial  ob- 
server, are  well  described  by  an  American  of  the  greatest 
intelligence  and  cultivation,  in  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  written  to  myself  after  Sir  George  Lewis's 
death  : — 

I  knew  him  but  little,  but  there  was  one  quality  in  his  mind 
of  vast  consequence  to  him  as  a  statesman,  and  to  his  country, 
which  was  quickly  apparent;  I  mean  his  instinctive  fairness. 
He  was  singularly  able  and  willing  to  change  his  opinion  when 
new  facts  came  to  unsettle  his  old  one.  He  seemed  to  do  it  too 
without  regret.  This  struck  me  the  first  time  I  saw  him,  which 
was  at  breakfast  at  Lord  Stanhope's  in  July  1856,  and  it  was 
still  more  strongly  apparent  the  next  morning  at  breakfast  at 
his  own  house,  the  conversation  on  both  occasions  having  been 
much  on  American  affairs,  at  the  period  just  before  Buchanan's 
election,  and  when  Walker  was  making  his  wild  filibustering 
attempts  on  the  isthmus.  And  so  it  continued,  I  think,  every 
time  I  saw  him  that  summer  and  the  next,  down  to  the  last 
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dinner  at  his  house,  when  we  were  together.  I  remember  I 
used  to  think  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  FACTS  of  any  man 
I  ever  saw,  and  an  extraordinary  power  of  determining  from 
internal  evidence  what  were  such.  I  suppose  this  meant  that 
the  love  of  truth  was  the  uppermost  visible  quality  in  his 
character. 

Sir  George  Lewis's  love  of  work  and  his  diligence  in 
research  were  no  less  remarkable  than  his  impartiality 
and  fairness.  Such  books  as  those  on  the  Eoman  History 
and  the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy  are  wonderful 
proofs  of  industry,  especially  when  we  consider  that  the 
latter,  like  many  others  of  his  productions,  was  composed 
by  way  of  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  office.  He  could 
not  be  idle,  and  he  could  not  waste  his  time  on  frivolous 
pr  trifling  subjects.  His  scholarship  was  the  result  not 
only  of  early  study  and  constant  exercise,  but  it  bore  the 
stamp  of  that  good  sense  and  accuracy  which  charac- 
terised his  whole  mind.  In  a  notice  of  Paleys  Theocritus, 
inserted  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  October  10,  1863,  the 
critic  says : — 

It  comes  forth  as  a  finished  edition,  deserving  a  place  in  the 
same  class  and  rank  of  editions  as  the  Babrius  of  Sir  Gr.  C. 
Lewis,  which  is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  model  and  pattern 
of  a  compendious  edition.  This  is  no  mean  merit,  for  few  pro- 
fessional editors  of  the  classics  have  either  that  love  of  concise- 
ness, or  that  abhorrence  of  waste  of  words,  which  characterised 
the  scholarly  productions  of  that  most  learned,  yet  withal  most 
practical  mind. 

I  will  add  to  this  testimony  the  few  words  prefixed  by 
Dean  Milman  to  the  3rd  edition  of  his  History  of  the 
Jews,  which  was  going  through  the  press  at  the  time  of 
Sir  George  Lewis's  death : — 

I   may  now  express  my  full  admiration   of  a  man  whose 
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recreation  during  the  leisure  afforded  by  his  arduous  and 
parliamentary  duties  —  duties  discharged  as  few  can  discharge 
them  —  were  feats  of  scholarship  which  might  try  the  erudition 
and  research  of  the  most  recluse  student:  It  is  rare  that  a  man 
who  might  have  aspired  to  the  very  highest  dignity  in  the 
State,  might  have  done  honour  as  Professor  of  Greek  to  the 
most  learned  university  in  Europe — His  saltern  accumulem 
donis. 

My  own  knowledge  of  Sir  George  Lewis  began  about 
the  year  1831,  and  I  owed  his  acquaintance  to  a  dear 
friend  who  died  many  years  ago — one  whose  high 
character,  gentle  nature,  and  great  abilities,  would,  if  he 
had  lived,  undoubtedly  have  won  for  him  a  place  by  the 
side  of  his  distinguished  brothers.  Had  Edward  Yilliers 
survived  to  see  this  time,  he  would  have  mourned  for  a 
friend  as  deeply  and  as  sincerely  as  his  widowed  sister 
now  grieves  for  a  husband.  To  me,  at  this  moment,  it 
is  a  painful  task  to  attempt  to  describe  Sir  George 
Lewis's  character,  because  at  every  word  I  feel  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  convey  to  others  a  true  and  adequate 
conception  of  him,  whilst  the  endeavour  to  do  so  renews 
the  sense  of  my  own  loss.  An  intimacy  and  constant 
correspondence  of  more  than  thirty  years  enables  me 
to  vouch  with  confidence  for  all  that  is  stated  in  this 
preface. 

Sir  George  Lewis  might  appear  to  strangers  to  be  cold 
and  reserved ;  to  those  who  knew  him  well  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  I  have  seen  him  smile  with  the 
most  unaffected  pleasure  when  he  had  succeeded  in 
gratifying  a  friend,  and  I  never  knew  him  animated  by 
any  mean  or  ungenerous  feeling.  The  petty  jealousies 
and  bitterness  of  -politics  or  of  literature  were  equally 
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alien  from  his  nature.  His  temper  in  public  and  in 
private  life  was  calm  and  unruffled,  and  he  bore  no 
malice  against  any  man.  He  was  conciliatory  in  his  de- 
meanour to  all,  and  his  open  frankness  and  candour  were 
the  genuine  results  of  his  personal  character.  All  who 
knew  him  well  will  remember  that  his  apparent  gravity 
and  thoughtfulness  were  really  enlivened  by  a  keen  sense 
of  humour,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  a  joke. 

No  change  in  his  own  social  or  official  position  altered 
his  cordiality  or  his  affection  towards  his  old  friends,  or 
made  him  more  difficult  of  access.  His  manner  was  un- 
changed and  his  kindness  undiminished.  It  was  not  in 
his  nature  to  be  affected  by  outward  circumstances,  and 
he  was  just  as  free  from  pretension  when  he  was  a  cabinet 
minister,  as  he  was  when  I  first  knew  him  as  a  young 
man. 

The  best  testimony  to  Sir  George  Lewis's  public  worth 
was  afforded  by  the  universal  sorrow  occasioned  by  his 
death.  There  was  a  feeling  that  a  statesman  was  taken 
from  us  whom  we  could  ill  spare :  one  to  whom  the  country 
might  have  looked  for  sober  thought  and  able  guidance 
in  the  difficulties  then  impending.  If  we  missed  him 
then,  we  have  good  reason  now  to  feel  his  loss  quite  as 
deeply,  for  those  difficulties  are  greater  now  than  they 
were  last  year.  Domestic  politics  hang  on  a  thread 
which  grows  weaker  every  day,  and  foreign  affairs  are 
in  a  more  distracted  state.  In  America  the  tide  of  war 
has  gone  on  surging  backwards  and  forwards  without 
any  decisive  superiority  to  either  side,  whilst  in  Europe 
a  gulf  has  opened,  as  it  were,  under  our  feet. 

Sir  George  Lewis  was  listened  to  in  the  House  of 
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Commons,  not  because  he  was  eloquent,  but  because  he 
never  spoke  unless  he  had  something  to  say  which  was 
worth  hearing.  He  expressed  in  plain  and  clear  lan- 
guage an  opinion  which  was  founded  on  research,  full 
consideration  of  the  subject  before  him,  and  sound 
common  sense.  His  mind  had  no  tendency  to  ex- 
aggeration; he  never  made  light  of  a  danger,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  never  overrated  an  advantage  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  an  effect  at  the  moment.  His 
meaning  was  always  clear,  and  his  purpose  honest  and 
straightforward.  The  extent  and  variety  of  his  know- 
ledge was  not  more  wonderful  than  its  accuracy,  and 
it  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  a  collection  of  his  smaller 
and  miscellaneous  writings  should  be  published.  His 
letters  were  full  of  information,  and  those  which  he 
wrote  to  me  whilst  I  was  absent  from  England  in  North 
America,  were  doubly  interesting,  because  they  narrated 
things  which  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  write  to  a  correspondent  in  England. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  better  than  by  adding 
a  few  extracts  from  some  of  these  letters  addressed  to 
myself  at  different  periods,  which  have  been  already 
printed.1  The  first  of  these  are  from  letters  written 
at  Malta  in  the  years  1836  and  1837. 

At  Marseilles  we  embarked  on  board  a  frigate,  which  had 
come  from  Smyrna,  and  therefore  subjected  us  to  the  necessity 
of  performing  quarantine  on  our  arrival  at  Malta.  I  found  it  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  motion  in  large  ships ; 
a  small  vessel  has  moreover  this  advantage,  that  it  is  worked 
without  there  being  a  crew  of  450  men  to  walk  over  one's  head 

1  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  241.  Much  of  the  substance  of  this  preface 
•will  be  found  in  a  different  form  in  that  article. 
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during  the  chief  part  of  the  night.  We  had  all  kinds  of  foul 
winds  and  calms,  and  were  ten  days  in  reaching  Malta.  We 
saw  the  southern  point  of  Sardinia,  the  north-west  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  near  Cape  Bon.  We  also 
remained  about  two  days  in  sight  of  a  hateful  little  island 
called  Pantellaria. 

Valetta  is  on  the  whole  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  town 
I  ever  saw;  the  indentations  of  the  harbour,  the  extent  and 
grandeur  of  the  fortifications  and  their  combination  with  the 
rock,  and  the  terrace-like  arrangement  of  the  houses,  form  a 
collection  of  objects  which  no  town  that  I  know  can  equal.  It 
resembles  Edinburgh  in  some  points — viz.  the  mixture  of 
buildings  and  rock,  and  the  rising  of  the  streets  in  stories  over 
one  other.  In  other  respects  it  is,  of  course,  very  different. 

The  French,  of  course,  did  much  mischief  in  Malta,  as  in  all 
other  places  which  they  occupied:  among  other  things,  they 
stripped  the  leaden  roof  off  the  *  Baraccas ' — large  porticoes  in 
which  the  knights  used  to  walk  in  hot  weather.  They  now 
serve  for  the  same  purpose  in  cold  weather,  as  their  uncovered 
walls  exclude  the  wind  while  they  admit  the  sun. 

We  found  ourselves  on  our  arrival  much  to  our  surprise 
floating  down  the  full  tide  of  popularity.  We  made  a  sort  of 
triumphal  entry  (of  course  against  our  will)  into  the  town.  The 
streets  were  illuminated  at  night,  and  we  were  annoyed  with  all 
kinds  of  marks  of  respect.  This  state  of  things,  however,  has 
not  been  of  long  endurance,  and  we  are  already  beginning  to 
think  of  rotten  eggs  and  dead  cats.  The  people  evidently 
thought,  or  were  told,  that  we  came  out  with  a  Maltese  Magna 
Charta  in  our  pockets ;  and  when  we  summoned  the  chief  com- 
plainants, and  began  to  talk  of  enquiry,  they  were  manifestly 
quite  surprised,  and  seemed  to  think  that  we  had  merely  to  give 
a  grind  or  two,  and  out  would  come  a  whole  code  of  laws  ready 
made.  After  three  days  of  inane  declamation  on  the  part  of  the 
complainants,  and  of  *  damnable  iteration'  on  our  part,  they 
have  at  last  begun  to  perceive  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to 
investigate  a  subject  before  we  report  on  it,  and  that  in  order  to 
investigate  we  must  take  evidence.  This  sequence  of  pro- 
positions, which  in  England  may  seem  tolerably  clear,  has  only 
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become  manifest  to  our  gentlemen  by  means  of  a  long  succession 
of  the  severest  intellectual  throes.  It  would  have  edified  you 
to  see  the  gravity  which  we  maintained  during  the  most  ludi- 
crous parts  of  the  touching  patriotic  pathos  addressed  to  us. 

I  have  seen  Hookham  Frere,  who  found  himself  in  Malta 
fourteen  years  ago  at  his  wife's  death,  and  has  forgotten  to 
return  to  England.  He  has  translated  four  plays  of  Aristophanes 
and  will,  I  imagine,  publish  them. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  island  either  ancient  or  remarkable 
in  the  way  of  art.  The  knights  appear  to  have  thought  of  nothing 
but  building  new  forts,  and  enlarging  the  defences  of  Valetta. 
They  have  been  so  successful  in  this  ambition,  that  the  very 
extent  of  the  fortifications  is  a  source  of  weakness,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  take  20,000  men  to  man  the  works,  if  the  town  were 
regularly  invested.  This  contingency,  however,  is  most  improb- 
able, one  may  say  almost  impossible,  so  long  as  England  retains 
the  command  of  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  Ordnance  are  not 
satisfied  unless  they  keep  the  place  in  a  perpetual  state  of  siege ; 
and  I  hear  that  orders  have  lately  come  out  from  England  to 
cut  down  some  mulberry  trees  in  one  of  the  ditches.  A  well- 
fortified  town  may  be  an  excellent  contrivance  in  time  of  war, 
but  it  is  an  excessive  inconvenience  in  time  of  peace.  It  takes 
between  a  quarter  and  half-an-hour  of  walking  through  narrow 
gates,  and  across  ditches,  and  up  steep  steps,  and  under  covered 
ways,  to  get  clear  of  the  defences,  whenever  one  wishes  to 
breathe  some  air.  You  can  conceive  Ehrenbreitstein  on  the 
scale  of  a  town  large  enough  to  contain  50,000  people. 

The  native  language  of  the  Maltese  is  an  Arabic  dialect, 
which  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  the  Arabic  spoken  on  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  as  far  as  Egypt.  It  has  never  been  written 
and  cannot  even  be  said  to  have  an  alphabet.  There  are  not, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  any  literary  compositions  in  it  preserved 
by  tradition. 

The  people  are  an  Arab  race  descended  from  the  Saracens, 
who  obtained  possession  of  the  island.  Their  physiognomy 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  Jewish.  They  are  a  gloomy 
people ;  they  never  seem  to  laugh,  or  sing,  or  dance ;  their 
amusements,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  are  of  a  religious  cast. 
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such  as  processions  on  saints'  days,  &c.  I  hear  that  the  country 
people  pass  the  chief  part  of  their  Sundays  and  giorni  di  festa 
in  the  churches.  They  are  exceedingly  ignorant ;  and  not 
unnaturally,  as  there  has  been  no  education  for  the  poor,  very 
little  for  the  rich,  and  no  free  press.  They  are,  however,  by 
no  means  wanting  in  acuteness  and  ability.  Their  practical 
talent  is,  indeed,  remarkable ;  and  in  this  respect  they  appear 
to  great  advantage  even  by  the  side  of  the  English,  who  (with 
their  descendants)  exceed  all  other  nations  in  this  quality. 
There  is  a  pernicious  race  of  nobles,  who  transmit  their  titles  to 
all  their  sons,  together  with  fortunes  varying  from  5001.  to  4.01. 
or  501.  a  year,  and  a  self-imposed  inability  to  follow  any 
money-making  occupation.  These  people  are  ignorant,  narrow- 
minded,  stupid,  and  rapacious  of  public  money;  and  it  would 
be  well  if  their  titles  could  be  abolished.  As,  however,  they 
are  now  excessively  poor,  and  they  have  no  means  of  recruiting 
their  fortunes  by  rich  marriages:  a  few  more  descents,  and 
divisions  of  property,  must  confound  them  with  the  middle  and 
working  classes.  There  is  also  a  numerous  body  of  priests,  more 
than  1,000  (including  the  regulars),  to  a  population  of  120,000. 
The  priests  are  for  the  most  part  bigoted  and  ignorant;  but 
their  influence  has  considerably  declined  of  late  years,  and  their 
incomes  are  most  pitiful,  varying  from  101.  to  301.  or  401.  a 
year.  The  merchants,  the  advocates,  the  doctors,  and  the 
government  employes  form  the  really  valuable  part  of  the 
population.  From  the  narrow  policy  of  the  government  in 
discouraging  education  and  discussion,  there  is  a  great  want  of 
knowledge,  both  of  facts  and  principles,  in  these  classes :  but 
there  is  a  very  fair  sprinkling  of  intelligence,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  should  be  very  sanguine  of  the  influence  which  might  be 
produced  upon  them  by  a  government  which  looked  to  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  community. 

The  misery  which  prevails  among  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
caused  by  the  excess  of  their  numbers.  The  great  and 
unnatural  commerce  drawn  into  Malta  by  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees  gave  a  stimulus  to  population,  and  also  accustomed  the 
working  classes  to  a  higher  standard  of  living,  from  which  they 
have  now  fallen.  But  the  main  cause  of  the  over-population  is 
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the  ignorant  recklessness  of  the  people,  and  the  pernicious 
morality  inculcated  by  the  Catholic  clergy  as  to  the  necessity  of 
early  marriage  in  order  to  prevent  irregular  intercourse.  The 
world,  always  ready  to  find  bad  motives  for  every  action, 
attribute  this  doctrine  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  to  the  desire  of 
the  clergy  to  augment  their  fees.  In  my  opinion,  their  advice 
is  perfectly  disinterested ;  and  is  founded  on  a  sincere  conviction 
(however  mistaken)  that  they  are  discharging  an  imperative 
religious  duty.  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  Protestant  clergymen 
would  not  give  just  the  same  advice  if  the  practice  of  confession 
afforded  them  the  means  of  enforcing  it. 

The  government  has  lately  been  making  some  changes  in 
their  charitable  institutions,  which  we  had  recommended.  The 
expenditure  in  charities  is  now  16,000£.  a  year  out  of  a  revenue 
of  less  than  100,000£.  One  of  the  institutions  which  we  re- 
commended to  be  gradually  abolished  was  what  in  Italy  is  called 
a  '  Conservatorio,'  that  is,  a  charity-boarding  school  for  girls, 
who  remain  in  it  till  they  can  get  places  or  are  married.  On 
examining  the  girls  in  the  conservatorio  somewhat  more  closely 
than  had  hitherto  been  done,  it  has  recently  turned  out  that, 
although  they  have  been  regularly  taught  to  read  Italian,  they 
never  learnt  the  meaning  of  the  words ;  and  although  there  are 
some  (who  have  been  undergoing  this  process  for  several  years) 
who  can  pronounce  Italian  to  perfection,  they  cannot  understand 
or  speak  a  word  of  it.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
English  is  taught  in  Welsh  schools. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  dated  March  18, 
1855,  announcing  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
and  those  who  knew  him  well  will  not  suspect  him  of 
any  affectation  when  he  professes  his  indifference,  or 
rather  his  reluctance,  to  accept  the  high  office  then 
placed  at  his  disposal. 

Events  have  succeeded  one  another  so  closely  with  me  of 
late,  that  I  really  have  had  no  time  to  write  to  you.  Soon 
after  my  return  to  London  after  my  election,  I  received  quite 

a 
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unexpectedly  the  offer  of  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  I  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  country :  I  had  had  no  time  to  look  into  my 
private  affairs  since  my  father's  death.  I  had  not  even  proved 
his  will.  I  had  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  April  on  my  hands, 
and  the  last  part  of  my  volumes  on  the  Eoman  History.  I  had 
been  out  of  Parliament  for  two  years,  and  I  did  not  know  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  I  had  to  follow  Gladstone,  whose 
ability  had  dazzled  the  world,  and  to  produce  a  war  budget 
with  a  large  additional  taxation  in  a  few  weeks.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances put  together  inspired  me  with  the  strongest  disin- 
clination to  accept  the  offer.  I  felt,  however,  that  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  Grovernment,  the  office  having  already  been 

refused  by ,  refusal  was  scarcely  honourable,  and  would  be 

attributed  to  cowardice,  and  I  therefore  most  reluctantly  made 
up  my  mind  to  accept.  I  remembered  the  pope,  put  in  hell  by 
Dante, 

Che  fece  per  viltade  il  gran  rifiuto. 

My  re-election  passed  off  without  difficulty.  I  went  down  to 
Harpton  for  two  nights  and  made  a  speech  in  the  Town  Hall  at 
Kadnor.  Since  my  return  to  London  I  have  been  engrossed 
with  the  business  of  my  office,  and  have  hardly  had  a  moment 
to  spare.  There  is  an  awkward  question  about  the  newspaper 
stamp,  which  I  have  had  to  plunge  into.  There  are  also  all 
the  preparations  to  be  made  for  the  impending  budget,  and 
measures  to  be  taken  for  providing  sufficient  sums  to  meet  the 
enormous  extraordinary  expenditure  which  the  war  in  the 
Crimea  is  causing.  Gladstone  has  been  very  friendly  to  me, 
and  has  given  me  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

In  1856  I  had  sent  him  a  lecture  of  Dana's  on  Mr. 
Charles  Sumner,  and  his  reply  is  most  remarkable.  It 
shows  very  plainly  how  thoroughly  he  understood  the 
position  of  affairs  in  America.  Many  men  had  foretold 
the  separation  of  the  Northern  from  the  Southern  states, 
but  very  few  appreciated  the  significance  of  the  assault 
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committed  within  the  walls  of  the  Senate  House  at 
Washington.  He  saw  clearly,  not  that  the  storm  was 
possible,  but  that  the  first  blow  in  the  great  quarrel  had 
already  been  struck. 

Dana's  lecture  on  Sumner  is  very  interesting.  It  illustrates 
the  relations  of  the  South  and  North,  and  their  feelings  to  one 
another.  People  here  speak  of  the  outrage  on  Sumner  as  a 
proof  of  the  brutal  manners  of  the  Americans,  and  their  low 
morality.  To  me  it  seems  the  first  blow  in  a  civil  war.  It 
betokens  the  advent  of  a  state  of  things  in  which  political 
differences  cannot  be  settled  by  argument,  and  can  only  be 
settled  by  force.  If  half  England  was  in  favour  of  a  measure 
which  involved  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  other 
half,  my  belief  is  that  an  English  Brooks  would  be  equally 
applauded.  If  Peel  had  proposed  a  law  which,  instead  of 
reducing  rents  had  annihilated  them,  instead  of  being  attacked 
by  a  man  of  words  such  as  Disraeli,  he  would  probably  have 
been  attacked  with  physical  arguments  by  some  man  of  blows. 
I  see  no  solution  of  the  political  differences  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  separation  of  the  Slave  and  Free  States  into 
distinct  political  communities.  If  I  was  a  citizen  of  a  Northern 
State  I  should  wish  it.  I  should  equally  wish  it  if  I  was  a 
citizen  of  a  Southern  State.  In  the  Northern 'States  the  English 
race  would  remain  unimpaired.  But  I  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  it  degenerates  under  a  warmer  sun,  and  that  a  community 
formed  of  Anglo-Saxon  masters  within  the  tropics,  and  of  negro 
slaves  would  degenerate.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  pure 
English  breed  should  not  be  kept  up  in  the  Northern  Provinces 
and  the  Northern  States.  It  may  also  be  kept  up  in  Australia, 
which  has  a  climate  suited  to  our  race,  and  has  fortunately  been 
kept  untainted  by  the  curse  of  coloured  slavery. 

A  similar  view  of  the  subject  is  expressed  in  a  later 
letter  (November  5)  of  the  same  year,  1856  : 

The   United  States  seem  to  me  to  have  come  nearer  to  a 
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separation  of  North  and  South  than  they  ever  were  before.  I 
take  for  granted  that  Buchanan  will  win.  The  Southern 
States  are  thoroughly  in  earnest.  They  are  fighting  for  their 
property.  The  Northern  States  have  only  a  principle  at  stake ; 
they  will  be  less  united  and  less  eager.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  at  all  clear  that  they  can  continue  to  form  one  State,  or 
rather  one  political  body ;  and  they  may  reach  a  point  when, 
like  a  married  couple  who  cannot  agree,  they  may  part  by  com- 
mon consent.  Each  may  find  his  account  in  a  separation. 

At  a  much-  later  time  (May  15,  1861),  he  wrote  as 
follows :  — 

The  Northern  States  have  drifted  or  rather  plunged  into  war 
without  having  any  intelligible  aim  or  policy.  The  South  fight 
for  independence ;  but  what  do  the  North  fight  for,  except  to 

gratify  passions  and  pride  ?    in  his  curious  letter  talks  of 

averting  anarchy,  but  if  the  North  had  remained  quiet  they  had 
nothing  to  fear  from  anarchy. 

In  an  earlier  letter  of  the  same  year,  before  the  war 
had  broken  out,  he  said  : 

The  refusal  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas  to  join  the  new  con- 
federacy may  give  some  hopes  of  a  compromise,  but  I  cannot 
see  how  men  who  have  committed  themselves  so  far  as  the 
leaders  of  the  Secession  movement,  can  be  expected  to  come 
back  except  upon  such  terms  as  they  themselves  would  dictate. 
They  would  not  only  lose  their  present  position,  but  they 
would  scarcely'  be  safe  from  proscription,  if  they  acquiesced 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  Union,  and  thus  to  a  certain 
extent  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  a  republican  executive. 

With  these  extracts  I  must  close  this  preface,  which 
contains  a  most  imperfect  record  of  Sir  George  Lewis's 
personal  qualities  and  merits,  written  by  one  who  had 
full  opportunity  of  knowing  them,  and  who  lives  to 
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lament  a  loss  which  can  never  be  supplied.  His  literary 
labours  speak  for  themselves  in  his  published  works,  and 
the  small  specimen  contained  in  the  following  pages  is 
offered  to  the  general  reader  only  as  a  sample  of  their 
excellence. 

E.  W.  H. 
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I.1 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  LOED  NOETH,  LOED  EOCKINGHAM,  LOED 
SHELBUENE,    THE    COALITION,    AND   ME.    PITT. 

THESE  two  publications  throw  so  much  light  on  the 
political  history  of  England  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  that,  although  they  are  both  unfinished,  we 
think  it  right  to  give  our  readers  an  account  of  their  con- 
tents, without  waiting  for  their  completion. 

The  late  Lord  Holland,  having  abandoned  his  original 
design  of  writing  the  life  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Fox,  made  a 
full  compilation  of  authentic  materials  for  his  biography, 
partly  consisting  of  letters  and  other  documents,  partly  of 
records  of  the  recollections  of  his  surviving  friends.  Lord 
Holland,  unhappily,  left  this  compilation  unfinished  at  his 
death;  but  it  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  his 

1  Review  of — 1.  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 
Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  :  1853. — 2.  Memoirs 
of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  the  Third,  from  original  Family  Docu- 
ments.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.Gr.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Second  edition,  revised.  London :  1853. 
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confidential  friend,  Mr.  Allen,  who  was  in  every  way  quali- 
fied to  complete  the  work  which  had  been  thus  begun. 
Mr.  Allen  appears  to  have  brought  the  materials  into  a 
state  fitted  for  publication  —  but  the  MS.  was  not  sent 
to  the  press,  and  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Lord 
John  Eussell  by  the  bequest  of  the  late  Lady  Holland. 
Lord  John  has  now  given  it  to  the  world  in  the  state 
in  which  it  was  left  by  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen,  but 
with  the  addition  of  some  ably- written  and  judicious 
comments  of  his  own.  As  the  work  consists  of  a  sub- 
stratum of  original  materials,  illustrated  by  the  inde- 
pendent annotations  of  three  commentators,  which  are 
distinguished  by  certain  typographical  marks,  it  presents 
(as  Lord  John  observes)  'a  disjointed  and  irregular 
appearance.'  It  has  the  form  of  a  collection  of  Fox 
manuscripts,  with  variorum  notes.  Nevertheless  it  contains 
so  much  authentic  information,  accompanied  with  criti- 
cism so  intelligent  and  so  candid,  that  no  Englishman  who 
desires  to  understand  the  history  of  his  country  between 
the  years  1768  and  1792  can  fail  to  read  it  with  advan- 
tage and  pleasure.  Lord  John,  indeed,  says  of  the  work 
which  he  edits,  '  that  its  greatest  value  will  be  found  in 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  written  between 
1790  and  1805.  These  letters  are  more  literary  than 
political,  and  show  how  keen  was  Mr.  Fox's  enjoyment  of 
poetry,  especially  Greek  and  Italian.'  Of  the  series  of 
letters  thus  described  only  a  few  appear  in  these  volumes; 
but  we  think  that  Lord  John  scarcely  does  justice  to  the 
value  of  the  documents  and  papers  which  he  has  already 
published ;  for  many  of  them  are  highly  important,  and 
the  period  to  which  they  relate  comprises  the  most  active 
and  prominent  portion  of  Fox's  political  life.1 

1  There  exist  two  biographical  accounts  of  Mr.  Fox.     One  is  entitled 
Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  C.  J.  Fox,  by  R.  Fell, 
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The  materials  for  the  publication  to  which  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  attached  are  family  papers 
which  have  been  preserved  at  Stowe.  There  are  some 
interesting  letters  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  when 
employed  in  diplomatic  service  on  the  Continent ;  but  by 
far  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  consists  of 
the  letters  of  Mr.  William  Grenville  (afterwards  Lord 
Grenville)  to  his  elder  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
These  letters  were  evidently  written  in  the  strictest  con- 
fidence, without  premeditation,  and  with  no  idea  that 
they  would  ever  be  given  to  the  public.  For  this  reason 
they  cannot  fairly  be  compared  with  official  or  semi-official 
letters,  which  are  composed  in  a  guarded  and  reserved 
style.  But,  on  account  of  their  familiar  and  unstudied 
character,  they  afford  the  stronger  evidence  of  the  saga- 
city, judgment,  and  undeviating  good  temper  of  their 
distinguished  author.  The  task  of  editing  the  valuable 
materials  which  he  had  extracted  from  his  family  archives 
has  been  committed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  some 
person  whose  ignorance  of  the  events  and  persons  of  the 
period,  and  whose  consequent  incapacity  for  the  work, 
almost  exceed  belief.  Most  of  the  errors  of  this  scanda- 
lously incompetent  editor  have  been  already  pointed  out 
by  a  contemporary ; 1  but  are  nevertheless,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  faithfully  reproduced  in  the  new  edition.2 

in  2  vols.  8vo.  1808.  The  other  is  Memoirs  of  the  latter  Years  of  the  Right 
Honourable  C.  J.  Fox,  by  J.  B.  Trotter,  Esq.  late  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Fox. 
1  vol.  8vo.  1811,  Neither  work  is  at  all  satisfactory. 

1  Thus  the  strange  blunder  that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  'was  succeeded 
in  his  title  by  his  nephew,  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam,'  stands  uncorrected  in  vol.  i. 
p.  48,  of  the  new  and  revised  edition.     Seeing  that  the  present  Earl  Fitz- 
william is  the  son  and  immediate  successor  of  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam  who  is 
supposed  to  have  inherited  the  title  of  Rockingham,  it  might  have  occurred  to 
the  editor  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statement. 

2  Even  after  the  rich  harvest  of  blunders  gathered  in  by  the  Quarterly 
reviewer,  a  few  still  remain  to  be  gleaned.     Thus  in  vol.  i.  p.  185,  Lord 

u2 
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Before  the  continuation  of  this  work  is  published,  we 
trust  that  an  editor  may  be  found  who  "has  heard  of  the 

Grcnville,  in  giving  a  rumoured  list  of  the  Coalition  Cabinet,  says :  '  Lord 
Keppel  to  return.  Query,  whether  he  is  by  this  means  to  be  in  the  Cabinet 
with  Twitcher?  I  think  he  should  appoint  St.  Ilnyli  a  Junior  Lord.'  By 
Twitcher  is  meant  Lord  Sandwich,  who  was  supposed  to  have  instigated  the 
court-martial  against  Lord  Keppel.  St.  Hwjh  is  evidently  a  misprint  for 
Sir  Hugh ;  that  is,  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  whose  bitter  feud  with  Lord  Keppel 
is  well  known.  At  the  end  of  the  letter,  the  quotation  '  amicitife  sempi- 
ternse,  inimicitiae  placabiles,'  is  used  sarcastically  in  reference  to  Fox,  who 
had  cited  the  sentence  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  justification  of  the 
Coalition  (February  17,  1783). 

In  vol.  i.  p.  372,  the  following  passage  occurs  in  one  of  Lord  Grenville's 
letters :  '  We  are  a  little  uneasy  on  account  of  Tippoo,  who  had  made  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas,  and  was  collecting  his  forces  with  a  view  of  attacking 
the  Nizam,  or  the  Rajah  of  Gravancore,  whom  we  must  protect,  or  the 
Camatre  itself.'  For  Gravancore  read  Travancore,  and  for  Camatre  read 
Carnatic. 

Again,  in  p.  416 :  '  You  have  never  sent  me  any  answer  about  the  Cran- 
bourne  chair  proposal,  by  which  means  that  business  is  delayed  j '  where  for 
'  chair '  read  '  c/tase.' 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  "William  Gerard  Hamilton  is,  by  the  interposition  of  a 
comma,  divided  into  two  persons,  Gerard  and  Hamilton. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Lord  Grenville  writes  on  May  25,  1798 :  '  O'Connor's 
acquittal  is  imputed  to  Miller's  charge,  and  that  to  his  being  completely 
exhausted,  so  as  to  omit  some  of  the  most  material  points  in  the  evidence.' 
Who  ever  heard  of  Judge  Mitter  at  the  end  of  the  last  century?  The 
reference  is  to  the  celebrated  case  of  O'Quigley,  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  three 
others,  who  were  tried  for  treason  at  Maidstone,  on  May  21  and  22,  1798. 
The  judge  who  summed  up  was  Mr.  Justice  Butter;  O'Quigley  was  con- 
victed, and  afterwards  hanged  j  Arthur  O'Connor,  and  the  three  others,  were 
acquitted. 

In  the  following  sentence  from  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Grenville,  in 
November,  1788,  a  negative  appears  to  be  wanting :  '  The  party  in  general 
are  so  hungry  and  impatient,  that  I  think  they  will  [?  not]  act  upon  the 
better  judgment  of  their  leaders,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  anything 
which  allows  a  moment's  delay '  (vol.  ii.  p.  24). 

While  the  editor  details  at  length  those  well-known  events  which  may 
be  found  in  the  Annual  Register,  or  any  ordinary  history  of  the  time,  he 
omits  to  explain  those  less  obvious  allusions  on  which  a  reader  is  most  likely 
to  desire  explanation.  Thus  in  vol.  i.  p.  258,  Lord  Grenville  writes,  on 
May  7,  1783 :  '  I  am  in  some  doubt  what  to  do  about  coming  over  to  you, 
as  on  account  of  the  prince's  death,  there  is  no  levee  to-day,  nor,  I  fear,  on 
Friday.'  The  prince  here  alluded  to  is  Prince  Octavius,  son  of  George  III. 
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duel  between  Pitt  and  Tierney,  and  who  knows  that  Cux- 
haven  is  not  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fox  was  first  returned  to  the  Parliament  which 
met  on  May  10, 1768,  being  then  only  nineteen  years  and 
four  months  old.  He  sat  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst ; 
his  seat  having,  as  it  appears,  been  purchased  by  his  father, 
Lord  Holland.  He  came  into  Parliament  as  a  supporter 
of  the  Government,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
then  the  head ;  and  was,  following  his  father's  politics,  an 
eager  opponent  of  Wilkes.  He  began,  even  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  to  show  his  remarkable  powers  of  parliamentary 
debate ;  and  some  of  his  earliest  speeches,  as  we  learn  from 
the  unwilling  testimony  of  Horace  Walpole,  produced  a 
strong  impression  upon  the  House.1  In  February  1770 — 
being  in  his  twenty-first  year — he  accepted  the  office  of  a 
Junior  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  shortly  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  Lord  North  as  First  Minister,  upon  the  resignation 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton.2  In  the  Session  of  1772,  Mr.  Fox 

who  died  on  May  3,  at  Kew  Palace,  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  aged 
four  years. 

In  vol.  ii.  p.  63 :  'I  was  a  little  mortified  at  finding  our  friend  Sir  P.  P. 
among  them.'  Sir  P.  P.  is  Sir  Peter  Parker,  as  appears  by  a  list  in  a  subse- 
quent page,  p.  83. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  139 :  '  Pitt  authorises  me  to  say  that  he  could  find  the  means 
of  opening  a  ten  shilling  government  for  him  in  England  immediately.'  A 
ten  shilling  government  is  a  small  military  command  with  a  pay  of  ten  shil- 
lings per  diem. 

Vol.  ii.  p.  377 :  In  a  letter  of  May  3,  1797,  Lord  Grenville  says  to  Lord 
Buckingham :  'Have  you  seen  my  prince?  He  is  sensible  and  well-informed, 
though  not  exactly  the  picture  of  a  young  lover.'  The  prince  alluded  to  is 
the  Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  was  married  to  the  Princess  Royal  on 
May  13,  1797,  and  whose  figure,  of  extraordinary  obesity,  was  certainly  not 
that  of  a  young  lover. 

1  Both  Fox  and  Pitt  showed  their  uncommon  powers  of  parliamentary 
speaking  from  their  earliest  attempts.     Sir  R.  Walpole,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  for  courage,  readiness,  and  dexterity  in  debate,  was  afterwards  second  to 
none,  failed  in  his  first  speech.     See  Lord  Median's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
Ed.  12mo. 

2  The  popular  belief  that  Lord  Bute  continued  to  exercise  a  secret  influ- 
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made  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Marriage  Act ;  on 
which  occasion  Horace  Walpole — a  witness  whose  lan- 
guage must  not  always  be  construed  strictly — gives  the 
following  account : — 

When  he  had  moved  this  repeal,  he  had  not  read  the  Marriage 
Act,  nor  did  he  till  some  days  after.  A  few  evenings  before  he 
had  been  at  Brompton  on  two  errands  ;  one,  to  consult  Justice 
Fielding  on  the  penal  laws,  the  other  to  borrow  1 0,000£.  which 
he  brought  to  town  at  the  hazard  of  being  robbed.  As  the 
gaming  and  extravagance  of  young  men  of  quality  had  arrived 
now  at  a  pitch  never  heard  of,  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some 
account  of  it.  They  had  a  club  at  Almack's,  in  Pall  Mall,  where 
they  played  only  for  rouleaus  of  501.  each,  and  generally  there 
was  10,OOOL  in  specie  on  the  table.  Lord  Holland  had  paid 
above  20,0001.  for  his  two  sons.  Nor  were  the  manners  of  the 
gamesters,  or  even  their  dresses  for  play,  undeserving  notice. 
They  began  by  pulling  off  their  embroidered  clothes  and  put 
on  frieze  great  coats,  or  turned  their  coats  inside  outwards  for 
luck.  They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  as  are  worn  by  foot- 
men when  they  clean  the  knives)  to  save  their  laced  ruffles  ;  and 
to  guard  their  eyes  from  the  light,  and  to  prevent  tumbling 
their  hair,  wore  high-crowned  straw  hats  with  broad  brims,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  ribbons ;  masks  to  conceal  their 
emotions  when  they  played  at  quinze.  Each  gamester  had  a 
small  neat  stand  by  him  to  hold  their  tea,  or  a  wooden  bowl  with 
an  edge  of  ormolu  to  hold  their  rouleaus.  They  borrowed  great 
sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant  premiums.  Charles  Fox  called  his 
outward  room,  where  those  Jews  waited  till  he  rose,  his  Jeru- 
salem Chamber  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  70). 

ence  over  the  King,  after  his  retirement  from  office,  is,  -we  may  remark,  con- 
clusively refuted  by  the  evidence  adduced  in  vol.  i.  pp.  65-68,  of  the 
Memorials  of  Fox.  [Yet  Mr.  John  George  Phillimore,  in  his  recent  History 
of  England  in  the  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  387,  n.  asserts  his  firm 
belief  in  the  continuance  of  Lord  Bute's  secret  influence,  certainly  till  the 
death  of  the  Princess  Dowager  on  September  3,  1764.  I  confess  that  the 
suppressed  passages  from  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  quoted  by  him,  seem  to 
me  to  afford  very  insufficient  reasons  for  doubting  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  Sir  George  Lewis  in  this  note. — ED.] 
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On  the  20th  of  February  1772,  Fox,  being  then  in  his  1772. 
twenty-third  year,  resigned  his  seat  at  the  Admiralty  Board. 
His  resignation  was  due,  partly  to  some  personal  discontent 
with  Lord  North,  but  chiefly  to  his  intention  of  opposing 
the  Eoyal  Marriage  Act,  a  measure  then  in  preparation, 
much  desired  by  the  King,  but  reluctantly  adopted  by  his 
Ministers.  While  the  Bill  was  pending  in  Parliament,  the 
King  wrote  to  Lord  North  in  the  following  terms :  4 1 
expect  every  nerve  to  be  strained  to  carry  the  Bill.  It  is 
not  a  question  relating  to  administrations,  but  personally 
to  myself;  therefore  I  have  a  right  to  expect  a  hearty  sup- 
port from  every  one  in  my  service,  and  I  shall  remember 
defaulters.'  It  is  evident  from  the  King's  language  that 
no  person  who  voted  against  this  Bill  could  continue 
to  hold  office  under  the  Crown.  Fox  took  an  active  part 
in  opposing  it  during  its  passage  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  '  In  the  course  of  the  debates  (says  Horace 
Walpole)  I  have  given  very  inadequate  ideas  of  the 
speeches  of  Burke,  Charles  Fox,  and  Wedderburne,  three 
excellent  orators  in  different  ways.  Burke's  wit,  allusions, 
and  enthusiasm  were  striking,  but  not  imposing ;  Wedder- 
burne was  a  sharp,  clever  arguer,  though  unequal ;  Charles 
Fox,  much  younger  than  either,  was  universally  allowed 
to  have  seized  the  just  point  of  argument  throughout  with 
most  amazing  rapidity  and  clearness,  and  to  have  excelled 
even  Charles  Townshend  as  a  Parliament  man,  though 
inferior  in  wit  and  variety  of  talents. 

Fox  afterwards  introduced  his  Bill  for  amending  the 
Marriage  Act :  it  was  opposed  by  Lord  North  and  by 
Burke,  and  was  ultimately  thrown  out.  Walpole's  account 
of  Burke's  speech  against  this  Bill  is  remarkable  with 
reference  to  his  subsequent  career : — 

Burke  made  a  fine  and  long  oration  against  the  motion. 
Burke  was  certainly  in  his  principles  no  moderate  man ;  and 
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when  his  party  did  not  interfere,  generally  leaned  to  the  more 
arbitrary  side,  as  had  appeared  in  the  late  debates  on  the  Church, 
in  which  he  had  declared  for  the  clergy.  .  .  .  He  spoke  with 
a  choice  and  variety  of  language,  a  profusion  of  metaphors,  and 
yet  with  a  correction  of  diction  that  were  surprising.  His 
fault  was  copiousness  above  measure ;  and  he  dealt  abundantly, 
too  much,  in  establishing  general  positions.  Two-thirds  of  this 
oration  resembled  the  beginning  of  a  book  on  speculative  doc- 
trines, and  yet  argument  was  not  the  forte  of  it. 

This  first  breach  between  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  was 
not  of  long  duration ;  for  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
1772,  an  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  the  former 
returned  to  office  and  became  a  Junior  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.  His  habits  of  deep  play,  however,  unhappily 
continued  unbroken,  and  in  order  to  pay  his  gaming 
debts,  he  actually  incurred  liabilities  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  140,000/.  which  sum  was  discharged  by  his 
father  from  his  own  estate.1  A  strange  story  is  likewise 
told  by  Horace  Walpole  (the  truth  of  which  is  recognised 
by  Lord  Holland)  of  his  having  been  at  this  time  duped 
by  an  impostor  calling  herself  the  Hon,  Mrs.  Grieve,  who 
undertook  to  procure  for  him  as  wife,  a  Miss  Phipps, 

1  The  following  curious  account  of  the  occurrences  of  this  time,  given  to 
Lord  Holland  in  1823,  by  Lord  Egremont,  is  -worthy  of  attention  by  all 
persons  who  are  in  the  hahit  of  high  play :  '  Lord  Egremont  was  convinced/ 
he  said,  'hy  reflection,  aided  by  his  subsequent  experience  of  the  world,  that 
there  was  at  that  time  some  unfair  confederacy  among  some  of  the  players, 
and  that  the  great  losers,  especially  Mr.  Fox,  were  actually  duped  and 
cheated ;  he  should,  he  said,  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  and  stoned  by  the 
losers  themselves,  for  hinting  such  a  thing  at  the  time,  and  even  now,  those 
of  them,  himself  excepted,  who  survived,  would  exclaim  at  such  a  supposi- 
tion ;  but  he  was  nevertheless  satisfied,  that  the  immoderate,  constant,  and 
unparalleled  advantages  over  Charles  Fox,  and  other  young  men,  were  not 
to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the  difference  of  passing  or  holding  the  box, 
or  the  hazard  of  the  dice.  He  had  indeed  no  suspicions  (any  more  than  the 
rest  had)  at  the  time,  but  he  had  thought  it  much  over  since,  and  he  now 
had.' 
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recently  arrived  from  the  West  Indies,  with  a  fortune  of    1774. 
80,000/. 

In  the  session  of  1774,  Mr.  Fox,  impatient  of  the 
restraints  to  which  a  member  holding  a  subordinate  office 
is  subject,  differed  from  Lord  North  and  took  an  inde- 
pendent line  with  respect  to  the  committal  of  Woodfall 
the  printer  for  a  breach  of  privilege.  The  King,  who 
appears  to  have  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  Fox  on 
account  of  his  opposition  to  the  Eoyal  Marriage  Bill,  was 
much  displeased  at  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  and,  on 
February  15th,  wrote  thus  to  Lord  North  :— 

I  am  greatly  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  Charles  Fox  in 
forcing  you  to  vote  with  him  last  night,  but  approve  much  of 
the  making  your  friends  vote  in  the  majority.  Indeed,  that 
young  man  has  so  strongly  cast  off  every  principle  of  common 
honour  and  honesty,  that  he  must  become  as  contemptible  as 
he  is  odious.  I  hope  you  will  let  him  know  that  you  are  not 
insensible  of  his  conduct  towards  you.1 

On  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  same  proceeding,  Fox 
repeated  his  insubordination  to  North,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, sent  him  a  laconic  letter,  informing  him  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Fox  now  put  an 
end  to  his  connection  with  Lord  North,  went  into  Oppo- 
sition, and  began  to  act  with  the  Eockingham  party, 

1  George  III.  commented  very  freely  on  the  public  men  whom  he  disliked, 
in  his  letters  to  Lord  North.  Thus,  hi  a  letter  of  August  1775,  he  speaks 
of  Lord  Chatham's  recent  political  conduct  as  'abandoned;'  he  describes 
Lord  Chatham  as  totally  devoid  of  the  honourable  sentiment  of  gratitude, 
and  calls  him  '  a  trumpet  of  sedition '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  129).  In 
letters  of  March  16,  1778,  he  speaks  of  'Lord  Chatham  and  his  crew;'  and 
calls  him  '  that  perfidious  man.'  It  seems  to  be  ascertained  that  George  III. 
had  an  attack  of  insanity  (concealed  from  the  public)  so  early  as  the  year 
1765.  See  Adolphus's  History  of  the  Reign  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  175, 
ed.  1840 ;  Lord  Mahon's  History,  vol.  v.  p.  96.  Nevertheless,  the  letters  of 
Lord  Grenville  during  the  King's  illness  in  1788-9  (in  the  Buckingham 
Papers),  convince  us  that  the  Ministers  had,  at  that  time,  no  suspicion  of  hia 
having  been  previously  insane.  See  particularly  a  letter  in  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
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1774.  though  he  did  not  formally  join  it  till  1778  or  '79.  By 
this  means  he  became  the  friend  of  Burke ;  a  friendship 
which  exercised  much  influence  upon  him.  His  inde- 
pendent political  career,  after  he  had  broken  through  his 
original  party  ties,  may  be  considered  as  commencing 
from  1774,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  This 
year,  as  Lord  John  Eussell  remarks,  in  an  excellent 
review  of  our  history  from  1763  to  1774  (vol.  i.  p.  102- 
133),  was  the  turning  point  of  the  American  war.  It 
was  then  that  Lord  North,  though  he  had  originally  been 
adverse  to  the  imposition  of  the  tea  duty,  decided  to 
maintain  it,  by  closing  the  port  of  Boston,  and  altering 
the  charter  of  Massachussets.  'In  taking  this  course,' 
says  Lord  John,  '  Lord  North  was  warmly  supported  in 
the  closet,  and  received  the  sympathy  of  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  impossible  not  to  reflect  that  Lord  North  was  the 
same  minister  who  in  1768  had,  by  his  voice  in  the 
Cabinet,  prevented  the  repeal  of  the  tea  duty,  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  taxation  by  Parliament  for  imperial 
purposes.1  Had  he  supported  that  repeal  in  1768,  he 
would  have  prevented  the  American  war;  in  1774  he 
at  least  would  have  given  a  chance  to  peace  ;  in  1778, 
after  our  armies  had  been  defeated,  the  concession  was 
useless  and  insufficient.' 

Fox,  from  the  time  that  he  separated  himself  from 
Lord  North,  carried  on  an  unremitting  opposition  to  the 

1  The  division  in  the  Cabinet  of  5  to  4,  by  which  it  was  decided  to  main- 
tain the  tea  duty,  was  not  in  1768,  but  on  May  1,  1769.  See  Lord  Mohan's 
History,  vol.  v.  p.  242,  and  App.  p.  xxxvii.  The  votes  were  as  follow : — 


For  repeal. 
Duke  of  Grafton. 
Lord  Chancellor  Camden. 
Lord  Granby. 
General  Conway. 


Against  it. 
Lord  President. 
Lord  North. 
Lord  Rochford. 
Lord  Hillsborough. 


Lord  Weymouth. 
On  such  slight  circumstances  do  great  events  sometimes  turn. 
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American  war.  His  speeches,  always  marked  by  decided  1777. 
ability,  had  hitherto  been  desultory  and  occasional ;  but 
he  now  (as  Gibbon  said)  discovered  powers  for  regular 
debate,  which  neither  his  friends  hoped,  nor  his  enemies 
dreaded.  Mr.  Grattan  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  John), 
who  had  heard  Mr.  Fox  at  various  epochs,  declared  his 
preference  for  the  speeches  delivered  during  the  American 
war,  to  all  the  other  efforts  of  his  eloquence.  His  denun- 
ciations of  Ministers  and  their  policy  were  conveyed  in 
the  strongest  language.  Thus  in  1777  he  described  Lord 
G.  Germaine,  as  'that  inauspicious  and  ill-omened  cha- 
racter, whose  arrogance  and  presumption,  whose  ignorance 
and  inability,'  had  brought  evil  upon  the  country.1  Horace 
Walpole  says,  that  on  the  budget  in  1778,  '  Charles  Fox 
poured  out  the  bitterest  and  one  of  the  finest  of  all  his 
philippics  against  Lord  North,  taxing  him  with  breach  of 
honour  in  having  declared  that  he  would  resign  if  his 
first  conciliatory  proposition  had  not  the  desired  effect ; 
that  he  had  broken 'his  word;  that  he  had  this  year 
brought  measures  of  the  same  kind,  at  which  he  con- 
fessed he  felt  humbled,  though  not  ashamed ;  if  such 
measures  did  not  make  him  blush,  what  would  ?  And  in 
this  style  he  spoke  for  above  half  an  hour.' 

The  following  curious  account  of  a  scene  in  an  American 
debate  in  1777  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford  (better 
known  by  his  prenomen  of  Fish)  to  Lord  Ossory  : — 

Charles  [Fox]  spoke  with  great  violence,  but  the  House  this 

1  On  this  occasion  ( Lord  North  handsomely  defended  Lord  George,  and 
said  he  was  glad  Fox  had  abandoned  him,  an  old  hulk,  to  attack  a  man-of- 
war  ;  but  afterwards  he  perhaps  hurt  Lord  George  as  much  as  Fox  had  done, 
for  the  latter  coming  up  to  the  Treasury  benches,  Lord  North  said,  in  Lord 
George's  hearing,  "  Charles,  I  am  glad  you  did  not  fall  on  me  to-day,  for  you 
were  in  full  feather  "  '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  159).  This  anecdote  proves 
the  private  familiarity  which  still  subsisted  between  Lord  North  and  Fox, 
notwithstanding  their  political  differences. 
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1777.  time  went  along  with  him.  We  were  not  shocked  at  his  talking 
of  bringing  Lord  George  [Grermaine]  to  a  second  trial,  nor  were 
we  shocked  at  being  asked  if  we  could  patiently  continue  to 
submit  to  see  this  nation  disgraced  by  him  in  every  capacity.1 
There  were  high  words  between  Wedderburne  and  Burke,  which 
so  offended  the  latter  that  he  went  out  of  the  House,  and,  I 
believe,  intended  to  challenge  Wedderburne,  but  was  prevented 
by  a  letter  from  Wedderburne,  and  an  explanation  likewise, 
which  he  sent  him  through  Charles.  In  the  midst  of  Wedder- 
burne's  speaking,  Burke  burst  into  one  of  his  loud  hysterical 
laughs.  Unfortunately  at  that  moment  there  was  a  dead  silence 
in  the  House.  Wedderburne,  in  a  very  angry  tone,  said,  that 
if  that  gentleman  did  not  know  manners,  he,  as  an  individual, 
would  teach  them  to  him ;  that  he  had  not  the  good  will  of  that 
gentleman,  and  did  not  wish  for  it,  but  he  was  ambitious  of 
having  even  his  respect,  and  would  force  it  from  him,  &c. 

This  the  other  construed  into  a  menace I  have  given 

this  imperfect  description  of  a  quarrel,  which  is  very  well 
settled  on  both  sides.  Burke  was  originally  in  the  wrong, 
because  nothing  could  be  more  uncivil  than  his  laugh  appeared 
to  be,  from  the  accident  of  the  dead  silence  of  the  House  at  that 
moment  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  162). 

The  efforts  of  the  Opposition  in  denouncing  the  policy 
of  Lord  North's  Government  were  not  unavailing,  for  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Ossory  of  November  29,1777,  Fox  says,  '  I 
am  clear  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  House  is  with 
us.  I  cannot  help  flattering  myself  that  opinions  will,  in 
the  long  run,  have  their  influence  on  votes.'  A  few  months 
later  (February,  1778)  he  uses  the  following  remarkable 
expressions  respecting  himself  in  a  letter  to  his  intimate 
friend  Fitzpatrick,  who  was  then  in  America : — 

I  think  I  have  given  you  enough  of  politics,  considering  I 

1  The  allusion  is  to  Lord  G.  Germaine's  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
in  1759,  for  which  he  was  dismissed  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  all  his  military  em- 
ployments, and  was  declared  by  a  court-martial  to  have  been  guilty  of  dis- 
obeying orders,  and  to  be  unfit  to  serve  His  Majesty  in  any  military  capacity 
whatever. 
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have  nothing  but  reports  and  conjectures  to  give  you.  With  1778. 
respect  to  ray  own  share,  I  can  only  say  that  people  flatter  me 
that  I  continue  to  gain,  rather  than  lose,  my  credit  as  an  orator  ; 
and  I  am  so  convinced  that  this  is  all  that  I  ever  shall  gain 
(unless  I  choose  to  become  the  meanest  of  men )  that  I  never 
think  of  any  other  object  of  ambition.  I  am  certainly  ambitious 
by  nature,  but  I  really  have,  or  think  I  have,  totally  subdued 
that  passion.  I  have  still  as  much  vanity  as  ever,  which  is  a 
happier  passion  by  far ;  because  great  reputation  I  think  I  may 
acquire  and  keep,  great  situation  I  never  can  acquire,  nor,  if 
acquired,  keep,  without  making  sacrifices  that  I  never  will 
make.  If  I  am  wrong,  and  more  sanguine  people  right,  tant 
mieux,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  as  they  can  be ;  but  if  I  am 
right,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  the  happier,  for  having  made  up  my 
mind  to  my  situation. 

The  influence,  however,  which  Fox  had  gained  in  the 
House  by  his  speeches  against  the  Ministry,  and  the  waning 
popularity  of  the  war  since  the  reverses  of  our  arms, 
especially  after  the  surrender  of  Saratoga  in  October  1777, 
led  to  a  negotiation  with  Fox  in  March  1778,  to  induce 
him  to  join  Lord  North's  Ministry.  This  negotiation  (to 
which  the  King's  consent  had  doubtless  been  obtained) 
was  conducted  by  Mr.  Eden  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland), 
whose  account  of  his  interview  of  three  hours  with  Fox  is 
now  published.  Fox  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  that  except 
with  Lord  GL  Germaine,  he  could  act  with  the  existing 
Ministers  ;  but  he  disavowed  every  possibility  of  accepting 
singly  and  alone,  and  even  doubted  whether  he  could  ac- 
cept in  any  case.'  '  I  am  convinced,'  adds  Mr.  Eden, '  that 
he  will  make  no  bad  use  of  the  conversation,  but  in  other 
respects  will  be  as  hostile  as  ever.'  A  similar  overture 
was  made  at  the  same  time,  through  Mr.  Eden  to  Lord 
Shelburne,  whose  chief  political  connection  was  with  Lord 
Chatham ;  and  through  him  an  attempt  was  made  to 
ascertain  the  terms  upon  which  Lord  Chatham  would  join 
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1778.  the  Government.  It  is,  however,  evident  that  the  King 
did  not  meditate  any  fundamental  change  of  policy,  or  any 
real  concession  to  the  views  of  the  Opposition.  He  was 
ready  to  engraft  men  of  ability  into  the  Ministry,  but 
merely  with  a  view  of  strengthening  it,  not  of  altering  its 
measures.  This  appears  clearly  from  a  curious  passage  in 
Mr.  Eden's  account  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Shelburne. 
In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  certain  changes  of  office, 
Lord  Shelburne  had  made  the  remark,  that,  '  surely  there 
would  be  some  mode  of  doing  everything  right,  without 
doing  anything  harsh.' 

*  This,'  says  Mr.  Eden,  *  gave  me  the  opening  I  wished,  to 
enter  fully,  and  in  the  plainest  language,  into  the  narrowness, 
nonsense,  and  harshness  of  the  whole  proposition,  so  far  as 
implied  a  wish  and  expectation  in  his  lordship's  friend  at  Hayes 
[Lord  Chatham]  to  avail  himself  of  the  pressure  of  a  moment  in 
order  to  dictate  terms  to  the  closet,  every  part  of  which  would 
imply  a  desertion  and  disavowal  of  servants  who  for  many  years 
had  fought  the  cause  of  their  master,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of 
the  whole  nation,  with  the  most  cordial  fidelity  and  zeal ;  and 
this,  too,  upon  principles  of  the  purest  kind,  the  truth  of  which 
remains  unimpaired,  though  mischances  and  circumstances  may 
make  it  more  difficult  to  enforce  them.  I  added,  that  though 
uninformed  and  unauthorised  as  to  any  specific  resolutions  taken, 
I  could  argue  safely  from  sentiments  of  honour  which  I  knew  to 
be  firmly  rooted,  and  could  at  once  say  that  no  arrangement 
could  or  would  ever  be  listened  to  one  moment  except  on  the 
ground  of  mere  accession  of  capacity  and  business,  in  a  moment 
which  would  require  great  exertions,  and  that  even  such  acces- 
sions could  not  be  taken,  unless  made  in  a  plan  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  all  that  had  passed  heretofore '  (vol.  i.  p.  185).1 

1  Concerning  this  negotiation  through  Lord  Shelburne  with  Lord  Chatham, 
see  Lord  Mahon's  History,  c.  67,  vol.  vi.  p.  223-226.  Lord  Mahon  remarks : 
'  It  is  certain  that  the  object  of  the  King  was  at  this  juncture  wholly  unat- 
tainable, that  if  Lord  North  retired  as  not  willing  or  not  able  to  carry  his 
system  further,  no  other  Administration  on  the  same  system  could  be  formed.' 
This  opinion  seems  to  us  perfectly  correct,  but  the  plan  of  a  coalition  can 
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The  limited  extent  of  the  King's  views  in  consenting  to     1778. 


these  negotiations,  and  his  resolution  to  continue  the  anti- 
American  policy,  so  long  as  he  could  find  Ministers  who 
would  support  him,  are  fully  displayed  in  his  letters  to 
Lord  North  at  this  period.  In  a  letter  of  the  16th  of 
March  1778,  he  thus  expresses  himself:  '  I  will  only  add, 
to  put  before  your  eyes  my  most  inward  thoughts,  that  no 
advantage  to  this  country,  nor  personal  danger  to  myself, 
can  ever  make  me  address  myself  to  Lord  Chatham,  or  any 
other  branch  of  Opposition.  Honestly,  I  would  rather 
lose  the  crown  I  now  wear  than  bear  the  ignominy  of  pos- 
sessing it  under  their  shackles.'  On  the  following  day  he 
writes  thus  :  '  My  dear  Lord,  no  consideration  in  life  shall 
make  me  stoop  to  Opposition.  I  ana  still  ready  to  accept 
any  part  of  them  that  will  come  to  the  assistance  of  my 
present  efficient  Ministers  ;  but  whilst  any  ten  men  in  the 
kingdom  will  stand  by  me,  I  will  not  give  myself  up  to 
bondage.  My  dear  Lord,  I  will  rather  risk  my  crown 
than  do  what  I  think  personally  disgraceful.  It  is  impos- 
sible this  nation  should  not  stand  by  me.  If  they  will  not, 
they  shah1  have  another  king  ;  for  I  never  will  put  my  hand 
to  what  will  make  me  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  my 
life.'  On  the  22nd,  the  King  says  :  '  I  will  never  consent 
to  removing  the  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  from  my 
service  ;'  and  on  the  29th  he  puts  this  question  to  Lord 
North  :  l  Do  you  think  it  possible  to  strengthen  the  present 
Administration  by  an  accession  of  some  men  of  talents  from 
the  Opposition  ? '  He  then  adds  :  'If  that  cannot  be  effected, 
will  you  consent  to  continue,  and  try  to  exert  yourself, 
and  cooperate  with  me  in  putting  vigour  and  activity  into 
every  department  ?'  Again,  on  the  29th  of  January  1779, 
the  King  addresses  Lord  North  in  the  same  strain  :  '  I 

hardly  be  called  '  the  King's  object.'    It  was  the  King's  aversion ;  and  he  was 
only  willing  to  consent  to  it  on  terms  which  rendered  it  impossible. 
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1779.  perceive,  as  I  expected,  that  Opposition,  when  they  talk 
"  of  conditions,  mean  to  dictate.  I  thank  God,  that  what- 
ever difficulties  may  surrouud  me,  I  am  not  made  of  ma- 
terials to  stoop  to  that.'  And  on  February  4  :  'My  conduct 
will  show  that  I  never  am  deaf  to  any  apparent  proposals 
of  general  union,  though  no  circumstances  shall  ever  com- 
pel me  to  be  dictated  to  by  Opposition.' 

If  George  III.  had  understood  his  position  as  a  consti- 
tutional king,  he  would  at  this  time  have  consented  to  form 
a  new  Ministry  from  the  leaders  of  Opposition,  and  have 
acquiesced,  without  querulous  and  undignified  protesta- 
tions, in  a  policy  which  in  a  few  years  was  forced  upon  his 
acceptance  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  point  of  the  parliamentary  bayonet. 

Lord  Holland  remarks  upon  these  declarations,  that 
4  the  King  was  willing  to  employ  any  one  who  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  his  efforts  to  reduce  the  revolted  colonies 
to  obedience,  but  would  not  accept  the  services  of  Oppo- 
sition, because  the  Opposition  thought  that  object  unat- 
tainable, and  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  the  United  States.  The  result  is,  that  it  was  the  King 
at  that  period,  and  the  King  only,  who  prevented  a  coa- 
lition of  parties,  and  peace  with  America.'  From  this  view 
Lord  J.  Eussell  justly,  as  we  think,  dissents  :  '  I  cannot,' 
he  says,  '  concur  in  this  last  remark.  The  King's  deter- 
mination to  carry  on  the  war  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe 
could  have  had  no  practical  influence  had  not  Lord  North 
consented  to  remain  Minister,  to  carry  on  a  war  of  which 
he  disapproved,  and  had  not  a  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  supported  a  system  which  they  believed  in  their 
hearts  to  be  fraught  with  danger  to  the  country.  The 
power  of  a  single  will  was  indeed  conspicuous ;  but  the 
Constitution  afforded  ample  means  of  overriding  that  will, 
had  the  Minister  obeyed  his  own  convictions,  or  had  the 
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House  of  Commons  been  true  to  the  people  they  repre-     1779. 
sented.' 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  fresh  overtures  to  the  leaders 
of  Opposition  were  made  for  the  formation  of  a  Coalition 
Government,  in  which  Lord  Weymouth  was  to  be  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Thurlow  Chancellor ;  Lords 
North,  G.  Gerrnaine,  Suffolk,  Sandwich,  Dartmouth,  and 
some  others,  were  to  retire,  and  their  places  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  Lord  Eockinghana  and  his  friends,  or  they 
were  to  take  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton  and  Lords  Camden 
and  Shelburne.  This  overture  was  rejected  by  Lord 
Eockingham's  party,  somewhat  too  hastily  and  peremp- 
torily, in  Mr.  Fox's  judgment :  '  You  think,'  wrote  Mr. 
Fox  to  Lord  Eockingham,  shortly  afterwards,  '  you  can 
best  serve  the  country  by  continuing  a  fruitless  opposition  ; 
/  think  it  impossible  to  serve  it  at  all  but  by  coming  into 
power ;  and  go  even  so  far  as  to  think  it  irreconcilable 
with  the  duty  of  a  public  man  to  refuse  it,  if  offered  to 
him  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his  private  honour,  and 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  fair  hopes  of  doing  essential 
service.'  The  wisdom  of  this  refusal  is  most  ably  vindi- 
cated in  an  admirable  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
to  Mr.  Fox,  which  its  length  prevents  us  from  extracting, 
but  which  we  strongly  commend  to  the  reader's  attentive 
perusal  (vol.  i.  p.  213).1  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  shows 
that  the  offer  was  too  vague  for  acceptance;  and  that  the 
Whigs,who  might  have  joined  the  Government,would  have 
had  no  security  that  their  principles  would  be  acted  on. 

1  [This  letter,  which  fully  deserves  the  character  given  of  it  in  the  text, 
is  too  long  for  insertion  even  in  this  volume.  It  fills  ten  pages  of  Lord 
Russell's  first  volume.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
is :  '  In  a  Ministry  to  he  composed  of  men  who  have  hitherto  professedly 
differed  in  principles,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  it  is  surely 
necessary,  unless  men  look  at  nothing  but  employment,  to  begin  by  having  a 
right  understanding  of  the  conduct  to  be  pursued.' — ED.] 

C 
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1779.  « If,'  he  says, '  we  are  not  to  make  the  arrangement,  and 
are  yet  to  be  supposed  to  have  the  management  of  affairs, 
it  becomes  surely  not  only  fair,  but  necessary  that  we 
should  have  a  specific  description  of  that  share  of  Govern- 
ment proposed  for  us,  which  is  to  give  us  the  means, 
weight,  and  authority  to  carry  our  measures  ;  or  if  it  is  not 
intended  that  we  are  to  direct  the  measures,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  have  a  precise  idea  of  those  to  which  we  are 
called  to  accede.  Without  one  of  these  it  is  merely  an  offer 
of  places  without  power,  under  a  bargain  to  screen  those 
whom  we  liave  been  so  long  condemning.  Such  an  offer  I 
am  sure  you  will  approve  of  our  rejecting  with  indignation.' 
It  is  evident,  from  what  we  now  know  of  the  King's  feelings, 
that  if  Lord  Eockingham  and  his  friends  had  met  this 
overture  with  a  less  decided  refusal  at  the  threshold,  and 
had  shown  a  willingness  to  entertain  the  proposal,  they 
would  speedily  have  found  that  the  King  was  only  willing  to 
admit  them  on  terms  inconsistent  with  their  principles  and 
personal  honour,  and  that  the  negotiation  would  have  im- 
mediately come  to  an  end.  Thus  far  we  assent  to  the  view 
so  well  enforced  in  the  Duke  of  Eichmond's  letter ;  at  the 
same  time  we  think,  with  Fox,  that  it  was  a  most  impor- 
tant matter  for  the  interests  of  the  country  at  that  moment 
to  break  up  Lord  North's  Government,  which  object  would 
have  been  accomplished,  if  several  of  the  Whig  leaders 
could  have  been  introduced  into  the  Cabinet  without  com- 
promising their  principles  ;  and  although  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  King  would  have  aUowed  an  Administration  so 
constituted  to  remain  in  power  for  six  months.,  we  deem  it 
highly  improbable  that,  in  the  existing  state  of  public 
affairs,  he  would  have  been  able  to  resuscitate  as  bad  a 
Government  as  that  which  continued  in  office  until  1782. 
In  the  summer  of  1780,  soon  after  Lord  G.  Gordon's 
riots,  overtures  for  a  junction  were  again  made  to  Lord 
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Bockinghani  through  Mr.  Frederic  Montague.1  In  a  178°- 
memorandum,  of  instructions  for  this  negotiation,  found 
among  Lord  North's  papers,  it  is  stated  :  '  No  difficulty 
about  Dukes  of  Portland  and  Manchester,  Mr.  Townshend, 
Mr.  Burke,  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  Lord  [North]  advises  that 
Mr.  Fox  should  at  first  be  proposed  for  an  office  that  would 
not  lead  immediately  to  the  closet.'  The  leaders  of  Oppo- 
sition entertained  this  proposal,  and  offered  to  treat  upon 
certain  conditions,  of  which  the  two  following  were  the  most 
important : — 

1.  The  American   war  requires  no  discussion,   as  they  did 
not  see  how  the  troops  could  be  recalled  from  thence,  and  the 
dependence  of  America  need  not  at  present  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

2.  That  some  public  measures  must  be  admitted  to  enable 
them   to   coalesce   with  reputation,  such  as  Mr.  Crewe's  Bill, 
the  Contractors'  Bill,  and  a  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  Mr.  Burke's 
Bill. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  King  was  made  aware  of  these 
conditions,  the  negotiation  received  its  quietus  from  the 
following  remarks  addressed  by  His  Majesty,  in  his  own 
royal  style  of  composition,  to  Lord  North :  — 

The  evasive  answer  about  America  will  by  no  means  answer. 
Indeed,  upon  all  constitutional  points,  the  Opposition  have  run 
so  wild,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  come  into 
office  to  give  assurances  that  they  do  not  mean  to  be  hampered 
by  the  tenets  they  have  held  during  their  opposition.  The 
second  proposition  is  therefore  quite  inadmissible. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Mr.  Fox  have,  more  avowedly 
than  any  others  of  the  Rockingham  party,  dipped  themselves,  for 
they  have  added  shortening  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  and 

1  Mr.  Frederic  Montague,  of  Papplewick  Hall,  in  Nottinghamshire,  sat 
for  Northampton,  and  afterwards  for  Highani  Ferrers.  He  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  llockingham  party,  and  was  one  of  the  seven  commissioners 
named  in  Fox's  India  Bill. 

c  2 
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1780.  the  former,  by  a  strange  conceit  of  changing  the  whole  mode 
and  right  of  election,  would  materially  alter  the  Constitution. 
This  added  to  his  unremitted  personal  ill  conduct  to  me,  it  can- 
not be  expected  that  I  should  express  any  wish  of  seeing  him  in 
my  service.  Persons  must  atone  for  their  faults  before  I  can 
attempt  to  forgive  them.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  not  put 
his  foot  into  my  apartments  for  seven  years,  but  not  content  with 
this,  sent  me  a  message  by  Lord  Weymouth,  that  though  he 
never  came  near  to  me,  he,  as  a  Lieutenant-General,  asked  my 
leave  to  go  to  France.  As  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  any  lucrative  not 
ministerial  office  can  be  pointed  out  for  him,  provided  he  will 
support  the  Ministry,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  proposition. 
He  never  had  any  principle,  and  can  therefore  act  as  his  interest 
may  guide  him. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  I  should  with  pleasure  see  in  my 
service.  Ireland,  or  any  great  Court  office,  would,  I  hope,  suit 
him.  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  in  a  lucrative  office,  I  should 
not  object  to.  Messrs.  Townshend  and  Burke  would  be  real 
acquisitions  (vol.  i.  p.  252). 

During  all  this  time.  Lord  North  was  secretly  disinclined 
to  the  policy  on  which  his  Government  had  been  acting ; 
he  was  desirous  of  resigning  his  post  of  Prime  Minister, 
and  only  retained  it  in  deference  to  the  King's  wishes. 
Ample  evidence  of  this  fact  is  furnished  in  the  work  be- 
fore us.  The  following  extract,  from  a  letter  of  Lord 
North  to  the  King,  contains  a  most  extraordinary  confes- 
sion of  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
versation took  place  on  October,  1779  ;  and  Lord  North 
remained  in  office  more  than  two  years  longer  :  — 

Lord  Grower  [President  of  the  Council]  came  to  Lord  North 
to  inform  him  that  he  had  long  felt  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  the 
situation  of  His  Majesty's  affairs  ;  that  nothing  can  be  so  weak 
as  the  Government ;  that  nothing  is  done ;  that  there  was  no 
discipline  in  the  State,  the  army,  or  the  navy ;  and  that  impen- 
ding ruin  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  present  system  of 
government ;  that  he  thought  himself  obliged,  as  well  in  con- 
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science  as  in  wisdom,  to  desire  an  immediate  dismissal  from  his  1780. 
employment ;  that  he  had  no  connection  with  any  of  the  members 
of  the  Opposition,  which  he  thought  as  wicked  as  the  Adminis- 
tration is  weak ;  that  nothing  can  afford  the  least  hope  but  a 
coalition,  and  he  is  afraid  that  even  that  remedy  may  be  too 
late ;  that  he  feels  the  greatest  gratitude  for  the  many  marks  of 
royal  goodness  which  he  has  received,  but  that  he  does  not  think 
it  the  duty  of  a  faithful  servant  to  endeavour  to  preserve  a 
system  which  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  His  Majesty  and  of  the 
country.  He  is  determined  never  again  to  take  office,  but  to 
support  Government  in  his  private  capacity.  Lord  North 
thinks  that  Lord  Grower's  resignation  at  the  present  moment 
must  be  the  ruin  of  the  Administration.  In  Lord  North's  argu- 
ments with  Lord  Grower,  Lord  North  owns  that  he  had  certainly 
one  disadvantage,  which  is  that  he  holds  in  his  heart,  and  has 
held  for  these  three  years,  just  the  same  opinion  with  Lord 
Gower  (vol.  i.  p.  245). 

In  commenting  on  this  remarkable  declaration,  Lord 
Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  '  lament  Lord  North's  weakness, 
but  enter  into  the  chivalrous  feelings  of  Lord  North,  which 
induced  him,  in  opposition  to  his  better  judgment,  not  to 
abandon  a  master  who  expressed  for  him  such  confidence, 
affection,  and  regard.'  From  this  opinion  Lord  John 
Eussell  dissents,  and  supports  his  dissent  by  the  following 
just  and  discriminating  remarks  :  — 

The  King  held  that  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  America  would  place  this  country  in  a  state  of  inferiority,  and 
be  tantamount  to  its  ruin  as  a  great  and  powerful  State.  Lord 
Chatham  had  held  an  opinion  very  similar  to  this.  Lord 
Shelburne,  following  his  leader,  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
when  America  became  independent  the  sun  of  England  would 
set.  The  Sovereign  was  only  blameable  for  the  obstinacy  with 
which  he  clung  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  of  the  most 
sagacious  and  eminent  of  his  subjects.  Lord  North's  position 
was  different ;  he  was  disposed  to  conciliate  America,  had  sent 
commissioners  for  that  purpose,  and  was  quite  ready  to  consent 
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1780.  to  peace.  For  three  years  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  his  own 
Ministry  was  feeble,  and  would  effect  no  good  purpose.  Why, 
then,  did  he  remain  ?  To  carry  into  effect  the  personal  wisJies 
of  the  Sovereign,  which  he  preferred  to  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
This  may  be  Toryism ;  but  it  is  not  patriotic,  still  less  is  it  con- 
stitutional conduct  (vol.  i.  p.  247). 

As  the  war  proceeded,  and  its  failures  accumulated  — 
moreover,  as  the  ability  with  which  its  management  was 
attacked  by  the  Opposition,  and  the  weakness  with  which 
it  was  defended  by  Ministers,  became  more  conspicuous,  a 
change  in  public  opinion  was  gradually  produced,  which 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  first  decided  symptom  of  this  change  was  the  result 
of  the  famous  motion  of  Dunning — l  That  the  influence  of 
the  Crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ' — which,  after  a  hot  debate,  was  carried,  on 
April  6,  1780,  by  233  to  215  votes.  In  the  meantime, 
the  pretensions  of  the  Opposition,  and  their  indisposition 
to  such  a  compromise  as  they  had  recently  been  willing 
to  accept,  naturally  increased.  In  writing  to  his  friend 
Fitzpatrick,  in  September,  1781,  Mr.  Fox  says :  '  The 
more  I  think  of  the  whole  of  the  business,  the  more  I  feel 
averse  to  coming  in  upon  any  terms,  unless  on  those  of 
parliamentary  condemnation  of  what  is  past.'  Nothing  of 
this  sort  was  hinted  at  in  the  negotiation,  through  Mr. 
Fred.  Montague,  in  the  summer  of  the  previous  year.1  A 
few  days  before  the  fall  of  Lord  North's  Ministry,  Fox 
used  language  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  showed 
that  he  kept  no  measures  with  the  Court.  In  the  debate 
on  General  Conway's  motion  for  peace  with  America,  on 
February  22,  1782,  Welbore  Ellis,  the  new  American 

1  [On  January  23,  1781,  Mr.  Pitt  took  his  seat  for  Appleby,  a  borough  of 
Sir  James  Lowther's.  January  23  was  also  the  day  of  his  death. — Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  49.— ED.] 
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Secretary,  made  an  unmeaning  speech,  which  disclosed  no 
decided  views.  '  Jenkinson,'  says  Horace  Walpole,  '  was 
less  oracular,  and  Charles  Fox  accordingly  applied  a  much 
harsher  comment  on  him,  as  one  who  was  the  mouth  of 
the  oracle,  of  which  Ellis  was  only  the  statue  ;  but  as  if 
Fox  had  embraced  all  the  notions  that  had  been  held 
about  oracles  (to  which  indeed  he  did  not  even  allude), 
he  mentioned  the  infernal  spirit  that  really  ruled  and  had 
nearly  ruined  the  country.'  But  notwithstanding  the  in- 
creasing confidence  of  the  Opposition,  the  King  persisted, 
as  long  as  he  could  keep  a  Ministry  together,  in  refusing 
his  consent  to  the  independence  of  the  revolted  colonies. 
Thus  even  on  December  26,  1781,  he  is  careful  to  impress 
on  Lord  North  that  there  is  '  no  change  in  his  sentiments 
on  the  essential  point,  namely,  the  getting  a  peace  at  the 
expense  of  a  separation  from  America,  which  no  difficulties 
can  get  him  to  consent  to.'  Even  when  the  overthrow  of 
Lord  North's  Ministry,  by  adverse  votes  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  imminent,  the  King  still  held  to  his  inten- 
tion of  excluding  the  Opposition  from  power.  '  Certain  it 
is,'  says  Walpole, '  nothing  could  exceed  the  aversion  of  the 
King,  not  to  parting  with  his  Minister,  but  to  accepting 
one  by  force.  All  his  arts — little  ones,  indeed — were 
employed  to  avoid  that  humiliation  ;  and  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  the  only  artifice  in  which  he  ever  had  succeeded 
— sowing  division,  yet  he  not  only  avoided  no  mortifi- 
cation, but  laid  a  foundation  for  receiving  much  greater.' 
He  even  talked  of  returning  to  Hanover,  and  directions 
were  given  to  prepare  the  royal  yacht  for  his  transport  to 
the  Continent.  This  intention  seems  to  have  been  in  his 
mind  when,  on  March  17,  three  days  before  Lord  North's  re- 
signation, he  addressed  to  his  Prime  Minister  the  following 
mysterious  words :  '  I  am  resolved  not  to  throw  myself  into 
the  hands  of  Opposition,  at  all  events,  and  shall  certainly, 
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1782.     if  things  go  as  they  seem  to  tend,know  what  my  conscience 
as  well  as  honour  dictates,  as  the  only  way  left  for  me.' 

Lord  North's  resignation,  involving  the  dissolution  of  his 
Ministry,  and  the  pacification  with  America,  took  place  on 
March  20,  1782.  The  following  lively  account  of  the 
scene  which  passed  that  night  in  the  House  of  Commons 
is  left  by  Lord  Holland: — 

I  have  heard  my  uncle  Fitzpatrick  give  a  very  diverting 
account  of  the  scene  that  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  day  of  Lord  North's  resignation,  which  happened  to  be  a 
remarkable  cold  day,  with  a  fall  of  snow.  A  motion  of  Lord 
Surrey's,  for  the  dismissal  of  Ministers,  stood  for  that  day,  and 
the  Whigs  were  anxious  that  it  should  come  on  before  the 
resignation  of  Lord  North  was  officially  announced,  that  his 
removal  from  office  might  be  more  manifestly  and  formally  the 
act  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  and  Lord  Surrey  rose  at  the 
same  instant ;  after  much  clamour,  disorder,  and  some  msignifi-' 
cant  speeches  on  order,  Mr.  Fox,  with  great  quickness  and 
address,  moved,  as  the  most  regular  method  of  extricating  the 
House  from  its  embarrassment,  '  That  Lord  Surrey  be  now 
heard.'  But  Lord  North,  with  yet  more  admirable  presence  of 
mind,  mixed  with  pleasantry,  rose  immediately  and  said,  '  I 
rise  to  speak  to  that  motion ; '  and  as  his  reason  for  opposing  it, 
stated  his  resignation  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Ministry.  The 
House,  satisfied,  became  impatient,  and  after  some  ineffectual 
efforts  of  speakers  on  both  sides  to  procure  a  hearing,  an  ad- 
journment took  place.  Snow  was  falling  and  the  night 
was  tremendous.  All  the  members'  carriages  were  dismissed, 
and  Mrs.  Bennet's  room  at  the  door  was  crowded.  But  Lord 
North's  carriage  was  waiting.  He  put  into  it  one  or  two  of  his 
friends,  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home  with  him,  and  turning 
to  the  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  his  bitter  enemies,  in  the 
midst  of  their  triumph,  exclaimed,  in  this  hour  of  defeat  and 
supposed  mortification,  with  admirable  good  humour  and 
pleasantry,  'I  have  my  carriage.  You  see,  gentlemen,  the 
advantage  of  being  in  the  secret.  Good  night '  (vol.  i.  p.  295).1 

1  The  same  story  is  told  in  Wraxall's  Histwisal  Mem.,  vol.  ii.  p.  607,  ed.  183C. 
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The  history  of  the  formation  of  the  new  Ministry  is  1782. 
not  a  little  remarkable,  and  clearly  explains  its  internal 
feebleness  and  speedy  extinction.  The  King  began  by 
applying,  through  the  Chancellor  Thurlow,  to  Lord  Eock- 
ingharn,  as  leader  of  the  principal  section  of  the  Whigs, 
in  order  to  learn  the  terms  upon  which  he  would  under- 
take to  form  an  Administration.1  These  were,  in  sub- 
stance, the  independence  of  America,  and  measures  for 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  Crown.  Unwilling  to 
capitulate  on  these  terms,  the  King  next  made  an  attempt 
to  induce  Lord  Gower  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a 
Government ;  but  without  success.  In  his  letter  authorising 
this  application,  he  declared  that  '  he  could  never  submit 
to  a  total  change  without  abandoning  his  principles  and 
honour,  which  he  would  never  do.'  The  King  then  sent 
for  Lord  Shelburne,  and  asked  him  to  form  a  Government; 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  advised  the  King  to  prefer  Lord 
Eockingham  :  2  a  fact  which  he  did  not  then  disclose,  but 
which  he  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  after  Lord  Eock- 
ingham's  death,3  and  which  was  also  mentioned  at  the 
same  time  by  the  King  to  Mr.  Fox.4  In  the  first  interview 
nothing  was  arranged,  but  three  days  afterwards  the  King 

1  The  particulars  of  this  negotiation  through  Lord  Thurlow  are  given  in 
Lord  Albemarle's  Memoirs  of  Lord  Rockingham,  vol.  ii. 

2  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi.  p.  397,  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Memoirs  respecting  the  failure  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Opposition  in  1779,  already  mentioned :  '  This  circumstance  cemented  the 
Opposition  into  a  more  solid  body,  and  furnished  the  means,  that  Lord 
Caniden  and  I  improved,  by  persuading  Lord  Shelburne  not  to  contest  with 
Lord  Rockingham  the  Treasury,  in  case  a  new  Administration  was  to  be 
formed.     Lord  Shelburne  yielded  the  point  with  a  better  grace  than  I  had 
expected.' 

3  July  10, 1782. 

4  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  436.     Bishop  Watson,  in  the  anecdotes  of 
his  Life,  says :    '  Lord  Rockingham  told  me   that  Lord   Shelburne  had 
behaved  very  honourably  to  him  in  not  accepting  the  Treasury,  which  the 
King  had  offered  to  him  in  preference  to  Lord  Eockingham '  (p.  93,  4to.). 
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1782.  sent  again  for  Lord  Shelburne,  who  returned,  bringing 
an  offer  of  the  Treasury  to  Lord  Eockingham,  and  full 
powers  to  treat,  both  as  to  men  and  measures ;  he  himself 
was  to  be  a  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Eockingham  at  first 
hesitated  as  to  the  propriety  of  accepting  an  offer  made 
in  so  indirect  and  mistrustful  a  manner ;  but  upon  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Fox  and  other  friends,  he  decided 
(perhaps  unwisely x)  not  to  reject  it.  He  accompanied  his 
acceptance,  however,  with  a  list  of  the  Cabinet,  in  which 
he  was  himself  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  Shelburne  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The  office  of 
Chancellor  was  alone  left  open.  On  the  same  evening  a 
large  meeting  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  T.  Townshend,  to  which 
this  list  was  submitted.  The  list,  having  been  approved 
by  this  meeting,  was  sent  to  Lord  Shelburne,  who 
agreed  to  the  arrangement,  and  communicated  the  names 
to  the  King.  Lord  Shelburne  had  a  long  interview  with 
the  King  on  the  following  day,  and  then  went  to  Mr.  Fox 
to  inform  him  that  the  proposals  were  substantially  adopted. 
At  this  interview  Mr.  Fox  told  Lord  Shelburne  that  he 
perceived  this  Administration  was  to  consist  of  two  parts — 
one  belonging  to  the  King,  the  other  to  the  public.  Lord 
Thurlow  continued  as  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Dunning,  created 

O' 

Lord  Ashburton,  was  added  to  the  Cabinet,  upon  the  sug- 

1  After  the  resignation  of  the  Shelhurne  Administration,  the  King  applied 
to  Lord  North,  who  declined  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  him- 
self, and  advised  the  King  to  apply  to  the  Duke  of  Portland.  '  Lord  North, 
says  H.  Walpole,  'proposed  to  the  King  to  see  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself, 
but  that  the  King  refused,  and  told  Lord  North, to  desire  the  duke  to  send 
him  his  arrangement  in  writing.  This  was  as  positively  refused  by  the 
duke,  who  sent  word  that  if  His  Majesty  condescended  to  employ  him,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  see  His  Majesty'  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  49). 
It  ended  by  the  King  seeing  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  his  becoming  Prime 
Minister.  The  above  account  is  confirmed  by  Lord  Grenville's  relation  of 
his  interview  with  the  King,  who  showed  him  the  correspondence  with  Lord 
North  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  (Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  213). 
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gestion  of  Lord  Slielburne,  without  previous  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Eockingham. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  King,  though  he  prudently 
yielded  to  the  pressure  of  a  parliamentary  majority,  and 
abandoned  his  intention  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  yet  bowed 
his  neck  under  the  yoke  of  Opposition  with  visible  reluct- 
ance. He  refused  to  see  his  future  Prime  Minister  until 
he  was  actually  in  office  ;  and  by  giving  his  chief  apparent 
confidence  to  another  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  discord  and  distrust  in  the  Government 
from  its  very  commencement.  The  seed  thus  carefully 
sown  began  soon  to  germinate.  Even  as  early  as  the 
28th  of  April — about  a  month  after  the  formation  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Fox  writes  as  follows  to  Fitzpatrick  : — 

Shelburne  shows  himself  more  and  more  every  day  ;  is  ridicu- 
lously jealous  of  my  encroaching  on  his  department,  and  wishes 
very  much  to  encroach  upon  mine.  He  hardly  liked  my  having 
a  letter  from  Grrattan,  or  my  having  written  one  to  Lord  Charle- 
mont.1  He  affects  the  Minister  more  and  more  every  day,  and 
is,  I  believe,  perfectly  confident  that  the  King  intends  to  make 
him  so.  Provided  we  can  stay  in  long  enough  to  have  given  a 
good  stout  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  I  do  not  think  it 
much  signifies  how  soon  we  go  out  after,  and  leave  him  and  the 
Chancellor  to  make  such  a  Government  as  they  can ;  and  this  I 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  do  (vol.  i.  p.  316). 

The  practical  working  of  our  Government  has  under- 
gone so  great  a  change  since  1780,  notwithstanding  the 
preservation  of  its  forms,  that  it  is  important  not  to  mis- 
understand the  true  character  of  the  struggle  which  was 
terminated  by  the  overthrow  of  Lord  North's  Ministry. 
It  was  a  struggle  of  the  King's  personal  will,  supported 
by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  against  the  independent 

1  As  Lord  Shelburne  was  Home  Secretary,  the  Irish  business  was  in  his 
department. 
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portion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  war  against  the 
insurgent  colonies  had  at  first  been  highly  popular  ; x  but 
a  succession  of  disasters  turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling, 
and  the  country  were  ready  to  adopt  the  views  of  ah1  the 
ablest  men  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  who  recom- 
mended either  large  concessions  or  entire  independence. 
But  the  King  remained  unmoved :  he  would  not  consent 
to  a  dismemberment  of  the  Empire  ;  and  he  found  in 
Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  Ministers  who  were  ready 
to  persist  in  the  policy  to  which  he  adhered,  even  when 
it  was  contrary  to  their  own  convictions.  Against  this 
Ministry,  Fox,  Burke,  and  other  powerful  speakers, 
thundered  night  after  night,  denouncing  their  principles, 
conduct,  motives,  and  capacity  in  the  most  vehement 
language,  and  sometimes  directing  their  fire  over  the 
Treasury  Bench  at  the  Throne.  When  the  battle  was 
over,  Fox  openly  treated  it  as  a  victory  of  the  House  of 
Commons  over  the  King.  On  the  night  when  Lord  North 
announced  his  resignation,  he  said,  that  *  as  the  House  had 
now  proved  their  abhorrence  of  a  Government  of  influence, 
the  new  Ministers  must  ever  bear  in  mind  that  fact,  and 
remember  that  to  the  House  they  owed  their  situations.' 
Moreover,  before  the  list  of  the  proposed  Cabinet  was 
presented  to  the  King,  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  meeting 
of  the  Whig  party,  and  had  received  their  sanction.  By 
placing  the  question  on  this  issue,  George  IH.  abandoned 
the  secure,  dignified,  and  neutral  position  of  a  constitu- 
tional king,  and  entered  upon  the  perilous  career  of  a 
party-leader.  He  protested  against  changing  his  prin- 
ciples, threw  out  ottscure  threats  of  abdicating  the  throne, 
and  staked  his  political  reputation  against  Fox  and  the 
leaders  of  Opposition.  The  result  was,  that  he  under- 
went the  humiliation  of  a  personal  defeat ;  but  he  had 

1  See  Lord  Hahon,  vol.  vi.  p.  68. 
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sufficient  prudence  to  tolerate  for  a  time  a  Ministry  com-     1782. 
posed  of  men  whom  he  regarded  as  his  personal  enemies, 
rather  than  attempt  some  act  of  unconstitutional  violence, 
or  bring  the  machine  of  Government  to  a  stand-still. 

The  Eockingham  Ministry  lasted  just  three  months. 
Lord  North  resigned  on  the  20th  of  March.  Lord 
Eockingham  died  on  the  1st  of  July.1  Two  days  after 
his  death,  Mr.  Fox  advised  the  King  to  appoint  as  his 
successor  some  member  of  the  Eockingham  party.  The 
King  announced  his  intention  of  preferring  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  to  whom  Fox  objected ;  but  the  King  adhered  to 
his  resolution,  and  Fox,  followed  by  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
with  Burke,  Sheridan,  and  others  not  in  the  Cabinet,  re- 
signed. Lord  Shelburne  then  became  Prime  Minister, 
with  Pitt  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Keppel,  General  Conway, 
and  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  the  other  three  members  of 
the  Eockingham  party  in  the  Cabinet,  retained  their 
offices,  and  did  not  go  out  with  Fox. 

Among  the  Eockingham  Whigs,  the  Duke  of  Eichmond 
considered  himself  as  having  the  first  claim  to  the  post  of 
Prime  Minister.  He  was,  however,  rejected  by  his  friends 
on  account  of  his  extreme  opinions  on  Parliamentary 
Eeform ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  as  being  his  kinsman,2  was  em- 
ployed to  impart  to  him  the  unwelcome  intelligence, 
which  he  executed  thus  :  '  We  must  (he  said)  settle  with- 
out delay  whom  to  propose  as  the  successor  of  Lord 
Eockingham ;  and  as  you  and  I  are  both  out  of  the 

1  l  The  King  (says  Horace  Walpole)  snowed  his  aversion  to  Lord  Rocking- 
ham  so  indecently  and  unfeelingly,  that,  though  he  had  accepted  him  for  his 
Minister,  he  did  not  once  send  to  inquire  how  the  marquis  did  when  he  was 
dying'  {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  440). 

2  Mr.  Fox  was  the  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.     His  mother  was 
the  duke's  sister.     The  present  Duke  of  Richmond  is  the  great  nephew  of 
the  duke  in  question. 
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1782.  question,  owing  to  the  decided  part  we  have  taken  about 
Parliamentary  Eeform,  I  think  the  Duke  of  Portland 
should  be  the  man.'  The  Duke  of  Portland  was,  how- 
ever, chiefly  recommended  for  this  post  by  his  rank  and 
respectable  character;  and  in  point  of  capacity  and  fitness 
for  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  he  was  decidedly  inferior 
to  Lord  Shelburne. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  describing  this 
change  of  Administration,  because  we  believe  that  Fox's 
decision  to  separate  himself  from  Lord  Shelburne  was  the 
turning  point  of  his  political  life,  and  exercised  an  enor- 
mous influence  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  events. 
His  motive  for  this  decision  was  his  distrust  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  whom  he  believed  to  be  systematically  insin- 
cere, and  whom  he  likewise  suspected  of  intriguing  with 
the  King  against  his  colleagues.  This  suspicion  partly 
rested  upon  Lord  Shelburne's  general  character,  who  had 
so  early  as  the  year  1767  obtained  from  the  writer  of 
Junius  the  nickname  of  '  Malagrida,'  on  account  of  his 
supposed  Jesuitical  habits  of  mind.1  Its  chief  ground, 
however,  was  Lord  Shelburne's  recent  conduct  in  the 
negotiation  fop  peace  with  America,  the  details  of  which 
we  will  proceed  to  narrate.2 

1  It  was  given  him  in  some  anonymous  productions  by  the  author  of 
Junius,  which  appeared  under  another  signature  (see  Woodfall's  Junius,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  472, 482).   Gabriel  Malagrida,  an  Italian  by  birth,  and  a  Jesuit,  resided  in 
Portugal.  He  was  accused  of  participation  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  King, 
and  was  burnt  by  the  Inquisition  for  heresy  in  1761.   He  seems  to  have  been 
scarcely  sane  (Biogr.  Un.  and  Chalmers.   See  also  Lord  Mahon,\o\.  iv.  p.  203). 

2  Fox's  resignation,  says  Lord  Holland,  was  not  the  result  of  advice  or 
persuasion :  '  It  was  his  own  resolution  adopted  after  much  reflection,  and 
founded  on  a  general  conviction  that  he  could  not  conduct  the  public  affairs 
under  Lord  Shelburne's  treasury  with  safety,  honour,  or  advantage  ;  and  from 
resentment  at  the  duplicity  with  which  his  negotiations  at  Paris  had  been 
impeded  by  Lord  Shelburne  through  Mr.  Oswald,  of  which  he  thought 
Mr.  Grenville's  letters  furnished  him  indubitable  evidence '  {Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  i.  p.  473 ;  see  some  similar  remarks  of  Lord  Holland,  ibid.  p.  387). 
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The  Secretary  of  State's  office  was  formerly  divided  1782. 
into  the  Northern  and  Southern  Departments.  The 
Southern  Secretary  had  the  management  of  home  affairs, 
and  of  the  correspondence  with  Ireland,  the  Colonies,  and 
the  States  of  Western  Europe.  The  Northern  Secretary 
conducted  only  the  correspondence  with  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries.  This  unequal  and  inconvenient  division 
was  discontinued  upon  the  accession  of  the  Eockingham 
Ministry,  when  the  third  or  American  Secretary  was 
abolished,  and  the  existing  division  of  the  Home  and 
Foreign  Departments  was  introduced.1  The  Home  Office 
was  formed  out  of  the  old  Southern  Department,  and  it 
therefore  retained  the  Irish  and  Colonial  business  :  the 
Foreign  Office  was  formed  out  of  the  Northern  Depart- 
ment, by  the  addition  of  the  correspondence  with  those 
foreign  countries  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  Southern  Secretary.  The  Home  Secretary, 
as  the  successor  of  the  Southern  Secretary,  retained  the 
seniority  in  official  rank. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Franklin,  who  had 
been  appointed  one  of  the  American  Commissioners  for 
negotiating  with  France,  was  staying  at  Paris.  At  the 
time  when  Lord  North's  Ministry  was  about  to  expire, 
Lord  Cholmondeley  passed  through  Paris  on  his  road  to 
England,  and  called  upon  Franklin,  though  previously 

1  It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  former  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
that  Lord  Holland  and  Mr.  Allen  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  division 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  departments  subsisted  at  this  time  {Mem.  of 
Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  345,  475).  If  Lord  Shelburne  had  had  the  old  Southern 
department,  both  negotiations  would  have  been  in  his  hands;  for  both 
France  and  the  Colonies  were  in  that  department.  Lord  Shelbume's  letter 
to  Mr.  Grenville,  of  July  5, 1782,  begins  thus  :  f  His  Majesty  having  thought 
proper  to  entrust  me  with  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Department,  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Secretary  Fox,  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  notifying 
it  to  you.'  (S.P.O.)  The  seals  of  this  department  were  immediately  after- 
wards transferred  to  Lord  Grantham. 
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1782>  unacquainted  with  him.  During  his  visit,  he  offered  to 
carry  a  letter  from  him  to  Lord  Shelburne  ;  and  Franklin 
accordingly  wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne  a  letter  of  civility, 
in  which  he  referred  to  their  former  acquaintance,  and 
took  occasion  to  express  a  hope  that  the  recent  votes  of 
the  House  of  Commons  might  lead  to  a  general  peace. 
This  letter  was  written  in  ignorance  of  Lord  North's 
resignation,  the  news  of  which  reached  Paris  immediately 
afterwards.  When  Lord  Shelburne  received  this  letter, 
he  already  held  the  seals  of  the  Home  Department ;  and 
as  the  American  colonies  were  stih1  considered  as  subject 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  ah1  affairs  relating  to  them  wef  e 
under  his  official  cognisance.  Without  delay,  he  took 
advantage  of  this  accident  to  send  Mr.  Oswald,  a  London 
merchant,  formerly  resident  in  America,  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  communicate  with  Franklin.1  Oswald  accordingly 
arrived  in  Paris  near  the  beginning  of  April,  and  had  an 
interview  with  Franklin,  at  which  he  delivered  to  him 
private  letters  from  Lord  Shelburne,  and  Mr.  Laurens,  an 
American  officer  then  a  prisoner  in  England.2  Franklin, 
in  his  detailed  journal  of  these  transactions,  states  that 
Oswald,  at  this  interview,  described  England  as  ready  to 
concede  the  independence  of  America,  and  to  treat  of 
peace,  but  as  prepared  to  continue  the  war  if  the  terms 

1  [See  supplementary  note  at  the  end  of  this  article  for  an  account  of 
Richard  Oswald. — ED.] 

8  See  Franklin's  Works  by  Sparks,  vol.  ix.  p.  240,  where  the  letters  are 
printed.  [The  term  '  an  American  officer '  hardly  descrihes  Henry  Laurens. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  '  Articles  of  Confederation  '  on  the  part  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  and  became  President  of  the  Congress  as  constituted 
under  those  Articles.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Holland  on  a  mission  from  the 
Confederate  States,  when  he  was  captured  on  the  Newfoundland  station  by 
the  Fairy  sloop  of  war  and  the  Vestal  frigate.  On  October  6,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant.  The  nation- 
ality of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  taken  became  a  subject  of  discussion  at  the 
time  of  the  affair  of  the  Trent.  See  Annual  Reg.  for  1780,  October  2. — ED.] 
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insisted  on  by  France  were  too  humiliating.  The  answer  1782. 
made  by  Franklin  was,  that  he  could  only  treat  in  concert 
with  France ;  but  he  offered  to  introduce  Oswald  to  M.  de 
Vergennes,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
an  interview  accordingly  took  place  between  them,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  in  Franklin's  presence.  Oswald  was 
unable  to  speak  French,  and  the  conversation  was  carried 
on  through  an  interpreter.  The  general  effect  of  this 
interview  is  related  in  a  letter  addressed  by  Franklin  to 
Lord  Shelburne.  The  principal  points  were,  that  France 
could  not  treat  without  her  allies,  and  that  Paris  was  sug- 
gested as  the  proper  place  for  the  negotiations.  Oswald 
returned  to  London  to  carry  the  account  of  his  inter- 
views ;  bearing  likewise  the  expression  of  Franklin's  wish, 
that  there  might  be  no  other  channel  of  communication 
between  him  and  the  English  Government  than  Oswald 
himself.  Franklin,  as  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  had  doubtless 
soon  discovered  that  Oswald  '  was  a  simple-minded,  well- 
meaning  man,  on  whom  he  could  make  the  impression  he 
chose.'  Upon  Mr.  Oswald's  return  to  London,  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  was  held,  at  which  the  following  minute 
was  agreed  to  : — 

April  23,  1782.  Present,  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  President, 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Duke  of  Grrafton, 
Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  J.  Cavendish,  Lord  Keppel,  Gfen.  Conway, 
Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Shelburne. 

It  is  humbly  submitted  to  His  Majesty  that  Mr.  Oswald 
shall  return  to  Paris  with  authority  to  name  Paris  as  the  place, 
and  to  settle  with  Dr.  Franklin  the  most  convenient  time  for 
setting  on  foot  a  negotiation  for  a  general  peace,  and  to  repre- 
sent to  him  that  the  principal  points  in  contemplation  are,  the 
allowance  of  independence  to  America  upon  Great  Britain's  being 
restored  to  the  situation  she  was  placed  in  by  the  treaty  of  1763, 
and  that  Mr.  Fox  shall  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  King 

D 
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1782.      a  proper  person  to  make  a  similar  communication  to  Mons.  de 
Vergennes  (vol.  i.  p.  345 ).' 

Before  Oswald  left  Paris  Franklin  placed  in  his  hands  a 
paper,  containing  suggestions  respecting  Canada,  for  Lord 
Slielburne's  consideration.  It  threw  out  the  idea  that 
Canada  might  be  voluntarily  ceded  to  the  United  States, 
as  an  indemnity  for  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  war ; 
and  it  concluded  with  these  words :  '  This  is  mere  con- 
versation matter  between  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Franklin, 
as  the  former  is  not  empowered  to  make  propositions,  and 
the  latter  cannot  make  any  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  colleagues.'  Franklin  afterwards  regretted  that  he 
had  allowed  the  paper  to  go  out  of  his  own  hands.  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  Oswald  told  Franklin  that  he  had 
shown  the  paper  to  Lord  Shelburne,  and  by  his  desire  left 
it  with  him  for  one  night ;  that  he  had  conversed  with 
Lord  Shelburne  about  it,  and  it  seemed  to  have  made 
an  impression.  The  paper  was  then  restored  to  Franklin.2 

Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  May,  with  instruc- 

1  We  observe  that  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  Ministers  address  the 
Sovereign  in  private  communications,  which  is  now  in  use,  was  observed  by 
Mr.  Fox  at  this  time.     '  Mr.  Fox  has  the  honour  of  transmitting  to  your 
Majesty  the  minute  of  the  Cabinet  Council  assembled  this  morning  at  Lord 
Rockingham's,'  May  18, 1782  (ibid.  p.  351).   When  this  epistolary  form  was 
introduced,  or  by  whom,  we  know  not.     The  letters  of  Mr.  G.  Grenville  to 
the  King  in  1765,  printed  in  the  Grenville  Papers,  vol.  jii.  p.  4-15,  are  in 
the  ordinary  form  :  '  I  have  but  just  now  received  the  honour  of  your 
Majesty's  commands  on  my  return  home  from  my  Lord  Chancellor's,  where 
I  have  passed  the  greatest  part  of  the  evening.'     According  to  the  more 
recent  etiquette,  the  Minister  uses  the  third   person,  and  addresses  the 
Sovereign  in  the  second. 

2  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Forth,  who  had  been  sent  secretly  by  Lord 
North  to  Paris  before  the  change  of  Government,  appears  to  have  offered  the 
cession  of  Canada  as  the  price  of  a  peace  with  France  (Franklin's  Works, 
vol.  ix.  p.  210).     An  account  of  Forth's  mission  is  given  in  a  despatch  of 
M.  de  Vergennes,  in  Flassan,  Histoire  de  la  Diplomatic  Franqaise,  vol.  vii. 
p.  322,  ed.  1811,  but  nothing  is  there  said  about  an  offer  to  restore  Canada 
to  France. 
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tions  from  Lord  Shelburne  to  arrange  with  Franklin  the 
preliminaries  of  time  and  place  for  negotiating,  and  also 
the  announcement  that  a  proper  person  would  be  shortly 
sent  by  Mr.  Fox,  '  from  whose  department  that  communi- 
cation is  necessarily  to  proceed,'  to  treat  with  M.  de 
Vergennes.1  This  person  was  Mr.  Grenville,  whose  speedy 
arrival,  by  way  of  Osterid,  was  announced  by  Oswald  both 
to  Franklin  and  the  French  Minister.  Mr.  Grenville 
shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
by  Franklin  to  M.  de  Vergennes,  with  whom  he  had  a 
long  conference  on  the  subject  of  his  mission.2  Oswald 
now  returned  to  London,  and  soon  after  his  arrival,  the 
Cabinet  advised  the  King  to  direct  full  powers  to  be  given 

1  Lord  Shelburne  to  Franklin,  20th  April,  1782  (Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix. 
p.  265). 

2  '  The  Count  de  Vergennes  (says  Franklin)  received  Mr.  Grenville  in  the 
most  cordial  manner,  on  account  of  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  that 
had  formerly  subsisted  between  his  uncle  and  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  when 
they  were  ambassadors  together  at  Constantinople  '  (ibid.  p.  273).  The  person 
referred  to  is  Mr.  Henry  Grenville,  brother  of  Lord  Temple,  who  was 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  from  1761  to  1765.     M.  de  Vergennes  was 
minister  plenipotentiary  at  the    same  capital  from  1755  to  1768.     M.  de 
Vergennes,  in  a  despatch  written  at  the  time  to  the  French  ambassador  in 
Spain,  thus  describes  Mr.  Greuville :  '  M.  Grenville  est  tres  propre  a  re- 
commander  la  mission  dont  il  est  charg6 ;  c'est  un  jeune  homme  de  trente 
ans  au  plus,  qui  annonce  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  de  sagesse,  d'honnetete  et  de 
modestie.     II  appartient  a  une  famille  considerable,  qui  est  liee  d'interet 
avec  le  ministere  actuel,  et  il  n'est  guere  vraisemblable  que  celui-ci  lui  eiit 
destine  un  role  aussi  plat  et  aussi  peu  analogue  a  sa  naissance  et  a  son  etat, 
que  celui  de  venir  nous   ennuyer  et  nous  tromper '  (Flassan,  ibid.  p.  339). 
Franklin,  on  making  Mr.  Grenville's  acquaintance,  says :    '  He  appeared  to 
me  a    sensible,  judicious,   intelligent,   good-natured,    and  well-instructed 
young  man,  answering  well  the  character  Mr.  Fox  had  given  me  of  him ' 
( Works,  ibM.  p.  272).     These  early  notices  of  Mr.  Grenville  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  society  in  the  later 
years  of  his  long  life,  as  well  as  by  all  who  appreciate  the  value  of  the  rare 
and  well-selected  library  which  he  bequeathed  to  the  public.    Mr.  Grenville 
was  born  in  1755,  and  therefore  was,  at  this  time,  twenty-seven  years  old. 

As  the  epistolary  form  in  which  Sovereigns  address  one  another  has  lately 
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1782»  to  Mr.  Grenville  to  make  propositions  of  peace  to  the  bel- 
ligerent Powers  upon  the  basis  of  American  independence, 
and  his  formal  commission  was  accordingly  despatched 
without  delay. 

Mr.  Oswald  returned  to  Paris  early  in  June,  bringing 
with  him  a  paper  of  memoranda  by  Lord  Shelburne, 
which  he  communicated  to  Franklin.  This  paper  an- 
nounced that  'on  our  (i.e.  the  English)  part,  commissioners 
will  be  named,  or  any  character  given  to  Mi1.  Oswald, 
which  Dr.  Franklin  and  he  may  judge  conducive  to  a  final 
settlement  of  things  between  Great  Britain  and  America ; 
which  Dr.  Franklin  very  properly  says  requires  to  be  treated 
in  a  very  different  manner  from  the  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France,  who  have  always  been  at  enmity  with 
each  other.1  As  soon  as  Franklin  received  this  communica- 
tion, and  foresaw  the  prospect  of  negotiating  with  Oswald, 
whom  he  describes  as  having  '  an  air  of  great  simplicity 
and  honesty,'2  he  became  reserved  with  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
showed  a  reluctance  to  speak  openly  with  him.  Mr.  Gren- 
ville combining  this  circumstance  with  the  incident  of  the 

been  made  a  question  of  international  importance,  we  subjoin  a  copy  from 
the  State  Paper  Office  of  the  credential  letter  sent  by  George  III.  to 
Louis  XVI.  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Grenville's  mission  :  — 

'  Monsieur  mon  frere, 

'Ayant  fait  choix  du  Sieur  Grenville  pour  se  rendre  a  votre  cour  en 
qualite"  de  mon  ministre,  je  vous  prie  de  donner  une  entiere  cre"ance  a  tout 
ce  qu'il  vous  dira  de  ma  part,  et  surtout  aux  assurances  qu'il  vous  donnera 
de  mon  estime  singulier  pour  vous,  et  de  mon  desir  sincere  de  voir  heureuse- 
ment  re"tablie  entre  nous  une  amitie'  ferme  et  durable. 

'  Je  suis, 

'  a  St.  James,  l  Monsieur  mon  frere 

ce  21  Mai,  1782.  <  Votre  bonfrere, 

'  GEORGE  R.' 

1  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  314. 

2  We  regret  to  find  that  Scotchmen,  seventy  years    ago,  did  not  find 
favour  in  Mr.  Grenville's  eyes  :  '  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Oswald  (says  Franklin)  as 
an  odd  kind  of  man,  but  that  indeed  his  nation  were  generally  an  odd  people ' 
(ibid.  p.  334).      We  may  hope  that  Mr.  Grenville  lived  to  change  his 
opinion. 
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Canada  paper,  of  which  lie  had  been  informed  by  Oswald,  1782. 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  crossed  by  a  concurrent 
negotiator,  and  that  the  treaty  could  never  be  satisfactorily 
arranged  with  such  a  division  of  powers.  He  likewise 
appears  to  have  thought  that  there  was  a  deliberate  inten- 
tion of  encroaching  upon  Mr.  Fox's  province,  which  he, 
as  Mr.  Fox's  envoy,  resented.  Under  the  influence  of 
these  feelings,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  the  important  con- 
fidential letter  of  the  4th  of  June,  of  which  the  public 
were  first  made  aware  by  the  two  publications  reviewed 
in  this  Article.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Grenville  points  to  the 
promise  of  Lord  Shelburne  to  appoint  Oswald  a  commis- 
sioner, and  to  the  Canada  paper,  as  evidence  that  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  negotiation  was  proceeding  which 
destroyed  his  utility.  He  therefore  requests  that  he  may 
be  recalled,  and  that  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  or  some  peer  of 
sufficient  importance  to  render  it  impossible  to  associate 
Oswald  with  him,  should  be  appointed  in  his  place.  This 
letter  led  to  an  answer  from  Fox,  asking  for  'further 
proofs  of  this  duplicity  of  conduct,'  and  speaking  of  '  the 
clandestine  manner  of  carrying  on  a  separate  negotiation 
which  we  complain  of ;'  but  particularly  inquiring  how  far 
Fox  and  his  friends  are  at  liberty  to  make  use  "of  the 
contents  of  Mr.  Grenville's  letter  in  order  to  call  Lord 
Shelburne  to  account.  Mr.  Grenville  replied  to  Mr.  Fox 
in  a  letter  which  seems  to  have  left  Paris  on  the  21st ; 
but  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  upon  it,  Lord  Eock- 
ingham's  fatal  illness  and  death  brought  the  Government 
to  an  end.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  event  reached 
Paris,  Mr.  Grenville  resigned  his  mission,  and  returned  to 
England.1 

1  The  entire  private  correspondence  between  Mr.  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox, 
during  this  mission,  has  now  been  published  in  the  two  works  named  at  the 
head  of  this  Article.  The  official  correspondence  is  preserved  in  the  State 
Paper  Office,  but  has  never  been  printed  ;  a  brief  outline  of  it  is  given  by 
Mr.  Adolphus  in  his  History  of  England  during  tlie  Reign  of  George  HI. 
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1782.  The  editor  of  the  '  Buckingham  Papers'  (who  seems  to 
have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  Franklin's  detailed  account) 
thus  characterises  this  transaction  :— 

It  is  clear,  from  the  singular  facts  revealed  in  this  correspon- 
dence, that  while  an  ostensible  minister  was  despatched  to  Paris 
by  the  general  action  of  the  Government,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  King,  to  negotiate  terms  with  the  American  minister,  Lord 
Shelburne  had  taken  upon  himself  to  appoint  another  negotiator, 
who  was  not  only  not  to  act  in  concert  with  Mr.  Grenville,  but 
whose  clandestine  mission  seems  to  have  been  expressly  intended 
to  thwart  and  embarrass  him,  and  whose  appointment  was 
without  the  approval,  or  even  the  knowledge,  of  the  Cabinet 
(vol.  i.  p.  26). 

Horace  Walpole's  account  is  not  very  different : — 

While  Fox  thus  unfolded  his  character  so  advantageously, 
Shelburne  was  busied  in  devoting  himself  to  the  King,  and  in 
traversing  Lord  Eockingham  and  Fox  in  every  point.  If  they 
opened  a  negotiation,  he  commenced  another  underhand  at  the 
same  Court.  Mr.  Fox  despatched  Thomas  Grenville  to  Paris. 
Lord  Shelburne  sent  one,  two,  or  three  privately  to  the  same 
place,  and  addressed  them  to  different  Ministers  or  persons  of 
supposed  credit  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  321). 

Now,  it  is  quite  clear  from  our  narrative  of  the  facts,  and 
from  the  testimonies  which  we  have  cited,  that  Oswald's 
first  visit  to  Paris  arose  out  of  a  letter  accidentally  addressed 
by  Franklin  to  Lord  Shelburne,  before  the  change  of  Mi- 
nistry was  known  to  him  ;  that  Oswald  returned  to  Paris 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  as  bearer  of  a  message  that  he  would  be  speedily 
followed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  as  minister  plenipotentiary,  to 

(vol.  iii.  c.  44).  This  correspondence  (which  we  have  perused)  is  conducted 
with  great  ability  on  both  sides,  and  we  regret  that  it  still  remains  in 
manuscript.  We  may  also  remark  that  the  discussion  of  the  questions  exa- 
mined in  the  text  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  entire  documentary 
history  of  the  treaty  of  1783  were  before  the  public. 
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treat  with  the  French  Court;  that  he  communicated  with  1782. 
Mr.  Fox  when  he  was  in  London,  and  that  Mr.  Grenville 
knew  he  was  at  Paris,  and  communicated  with  him  almost 
daily  when  he  was  there.1  Mr.  Oswald's  mission  had 
nothing  clandestine,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  It 
was  open  and  avowed  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  It  was 
known  to  Fox  and  the  Cabinet ;  and  it  was  recognised  in 
the  communications  of  Mr.  Grenville  with  Franklin  and 
M.  de  Vergennes.  Neither  can  it  be  said,  with  Horace 
Walpole,  that  Oswald  was  sent  to  thwart  Mr.  Grenville  ; 
for  Oswald's  mission  preceded  Mr.  Grenville's.  Mr.  Fox 
gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr.  Grenville's  mission, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  April  28  :— 

Shelburne  has  had  an  answer  from  Dr.  Franklin,  who  seems 
much  disposed  to  peace,  if  general.  M.  de  Vergennes  has,  it 
seems,  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  and  wishes  to  have  some 
opening  from  hence ;  in  consequence  of  this,  Shelburne's  man  is 
to  go  back  this  day  to  Paris,  and  upon  the  pretence  of  the 
business  having  begun  with  the  American  Ministers,  he  had  a 
great  mind,  if  I  would  have  consented,  to  have  kept  even  this 
negotiation  in  his  own  hands  ;  but  this  I  would  not  submit  to, 
and  so  Grrenville  is  to  set  out  for  Paris  to-morrow  or  next  day,  in 
order  to  state  our  ideas  of  peace  to  M.  de  Vergennes  (vol.i.  p.  346).2 

These  remarks  imply  that  Fox  was  fully  aware  of  the 

1  Mr.  Fox's  letter  of  instructions  to  Mr.  Grenville  (April  30, 1782)  begins 
thus :  '  When  you  arrive  at  Paris,  you  -will  endeavour  to  see  Mr.  Oswald  as 
soon  as  possible,  who  will  probably  have  announced  your  arrival.'     In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  of  May  21,  Fox  speaks  of  having  received 
his  letter  by  Mr,  Oswald,  and  of  having  heard  from  Mr.  Oswald  an  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Paris  (State  Paper  Office). 

2  See  in  Flassan,  ibid.  pp.  328-59,  the  despatches  of  M.  de  Vergennes,  de- 
scribing his  interviews  with  Mr.  Oswald  and  Mr.  Grenville.     It  appears  that 
he  understood  perfectly  the  state  of  the  case,  for  he  says  of  Oswald : — 
'  Envoye"  par  Lord  Shelburne,  il  n'avait  point  de  commission  pour  moi,  par- 
ceque  ce  secretaire  d'e"tat  n'ayant  dans  son  departement  que  1'Amerique  et 
1'lrlande,  c'est  M.  Fox  qui  est  charge  uniquenient  des  affaires  de  1'Europe' 
(p.  333). 
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1782.  negotiation  with  Franklin  having  been  begun  by  Oswald. 
Mr.  Grenville  was  then  sent  by  him  to  treat  with  the  French 
Government,  and  he  had  a  regular  commission  and  cre- 
dentials from  the  Crown  for  this  purpose  ;  but  Oswald  had 
no  legal  authority  to  treat,  and  had  merely  directions  from 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  far  the  two  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Grenville  deserve  to  be  considered  in  the  serious  light 
in  which  he  and  Mr.  Fox  regarded  them.  The  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  was  the  announcement,  brought  back 
by  Oswald  on  his  second  visit  to  Paris,  that  Lord  Shelburne 
was  prepared  to  appoint  him  commissioner  to  treat  with 
the  American  agents,  his  intention  to  make  this  appoint- 
ment not  having  been  previously  communicated  to  Fox  and 
his  other  colleagues.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  if  a 
proper  cordiality  had  subsisted  between  Lord  Shelburne 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  he  would  have  mentioned  this 
intention  to  Lord  Eockingham  or  Mr.  Fox,  before  he  an- 
nounced it  to  Oswald.  Nevertheless,  his  omission  to  take 
this  step  does  not  seem  to  us  to  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  disturb  the  course  of  the  negotiation  by  the  strong 
measure  to  which  Mr.  Grenville  resorted.  If  Mr.  Gren- 
ville found  by  experience  that  a  separate  negotiator  for 
America  wTas  likely  to  interfere  with  the  rest  of  the  nego- 
tiation, he  could  have  represented  this  conclusion  to  his 
own  Government,  and  the  Cabinet  would  have  then  decided 
the  question  with  the  advantage  of  his  opinion.  Oswald 
had  not  as  yet  been  appointed ;  and  the  appointment  might 
still  be  arrested,  notwithstanding  Lord  Shelburne's  an- 
nouncement, if  the  Cabinet  thought  fit  to  commit  the  entire 
negotiation  to  one  person.1  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed 

1  A  similar  misunderstanding  arose  between  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
about  a  negotiation  at  Paris  in  1723.  George  I.  was  desirous  of  obtaining 
a  dukedom  for  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  to  marry  a  daughter  of  his 
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that  when  the  bill  then  pending  in  Parliament,  for  en- 
abling the  King  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  American 
colonies,  had  passed,  Oswald  eventually  received,  under 
Lord  Shelburne's  Administration,  a  formal  commission  to 
negotiate  with  the  American  commissioners.1  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert (afterwards  Lord  St.  Helen's)  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Grenville,  with  full  powers  to  treat  with 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland.  It  appears  from  the  corre- 
spondence in  the  State  Paper  Office  that  Oswald  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Townshend,  the  Home  Secretary,  and 
Mr.  Fitzherbert  with  Lord  Grantham,  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary ;  so  that  the  division  of  the  negotiation  between  the 
two  Secretaries  and  their  envoys  continued  to  the  signature 
of  the  preliminaries,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  did  not  pro- 
duce the  inconvenient  results  which  Mr.  Grenville  antici- 
pated, and  about  which  he  so  much  alarmed  Mr.  Fox.  It 
may  be  added  that  M.  de  Eayneval,  a  confidential  subordi- 
nate of  M.  de  Vergennes,  and  also  M.  de  Heredia,  a  person 

mistress,  Madame  de  Platen.  Lord  Carteret  accordingly  instructed  Sir 
Luke  Schaub,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris,  to  make  interest  for  this 
purpose.  '  This  affair  (says  Lord  Mahon)  belonged  to  Carteret,  as  Secretary 
for  the  Southern  Department,  in  which  France  was  comprised,  and  the  other 
Secretary  had  no  claim  to  interlope  in  his  province.  Nevertheless,  Lord 
Townshend,  unwilling  to  see  an  affair  of  so  much  interest  in  the  hand  of  a 
rival,  determined,  if  possible,  to  draw  it  from  his  management.  With  this 
view,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Walpole,  he  despatched  his  brother  Horace 
to  Paris,  under  the  pretence  of  settling  the  accession  of  Portugal  to  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  but  in  reality  to  watch  the  movements  and  counteract 
the  influence  of  Schaub'  (vol.  ii.  p.  57).  This  intrigue  led  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  two  Secretaries,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Carteret. 

1  The  intention  to  appoint  Oswald  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  the 
Americans  had,  however,  been  communicated  to  him  by  Lord  Shelburne,  in 
a  letter  dated  June  30,  the  very  day  before  Lord  Rockingham's  death.  In 
this  letter  he  states,  that  as  soon  as  the  Act  had  passed  he  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  King's  commands  for  directing  a  commission  to  be  made  out  con- 
formable to  the  powers  given  to  His  Majesty  (MS.  State  Paper  Office.  A 
portion  of  the  letter  is  printed  in  Franklin's  Works,  ibid.  p.  345).  He  does 
not,  however,  say  that  he  took  the  King's  pleasure  upon  the  appointment  of 
Oswald. 
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1782.  connected  with  the  Spanish  embassy,  came  over  to  London, 
"  and  negotiated  with  Lord  Shelburne ;  and  thatMr.  Strachey, 
the  Under  Secretary  in  the  Home  Department,  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  assist  Mr.  Oswald  ;  so  that  even  other  negotiators 
were  added  before  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty  could  be 
settled.1  When  the  change  of  Government  took  place,  the 
Duke  of  Manchester  was  sent  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  place  of 
Mr.  Fitzherbert,  and  Mr.  David  Hartley  in  the  place  of  Os- 
wald ;  and  their  names  appear  respectively  at  the  foot  of 
the  definitive  treaties  with  France,  Spain,  and  the  United 
States,  signed  in  September,  1783.  Both,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  letters  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  corre- 
sponded with  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  North  seems  to  have  waived 
his  right  of  instructing  Mr.  Hartley.  No  result,  however, 
was  obtained  by  Mr.  Hartley's  negotiation.  The  definitive 
treaty  with  the  United  States  was  identical  with  the  pre- 
liminaries :  so  that  Mr.  Fox  ended  by  adopting  the  pre- 
cise results  of  Oswald's  negotiation. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  great  want  of  cordiality  be- 
tween Lord  Shelburne  and  Fox,  amounting  to  distrust  and 
dislike  ;  and  a  mutual  jealousy  of  power,  very  undesirable 
in  two  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  Shelburne  may  have 
acted,  in  his  instructions  to  Oswald,  without  sufficient 
reference  to  the  Foreign  Secretary ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  intrigue  on  Lord  Shelburne's  part,  or  of  any 
attempt  to  negotiate  through  Oswald  upon  terms  more 

1  Concerning  M.  de  Rayneval's  secret  mission,  see  Flassan,  ibid.  p.  344 ; 
Franklin,  ibid.  p.  420.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  9, 
under  the  name  of  '  M.  de  Rennervalle.'  A  correspondence  between  M.  de 
Rayneval  and  Lord  Shelburne  is  preserved  among  Lord  Shelburne's  papers. 
M.  de  Rayneval  first  came  to  England  in  September,  1782,  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Castel ;  he  returned  shortly  afterwards,  and  made  a  second  visit  in 
December.  A  short  notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  Biogr.  Universelle, 
Art.  Gerard  de  Hayneval.  Mr.  Strachey  was  sent  over  by  Mr.  Townshend  to 
assist  Oswald,  on  October  23,  1782  (Letter  in  State  Paper  Office ;  Franklin, 
•  ibid.  p.  422). 
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acceptable  to  the  King,  or  less  favourable  to  America,  than  1782. 
those  prescribed  by  Fox  to  Mr.  Grenville.1  The  King, 
as  we  have  seen,  only  a  month  or  two  before,  had  been 
meditating  a  retirement  to  Hanover  rather  than  consent 
to  the  independence  of  America.  Yet  this  principle  was 
conceded  from  the  moment  of  Mr.  Grenville's  mission  ; 
and  Franklin  was  so  weh1  pleased  with  Oswald,  and  so 
satisfied  of  his  desire  to  settle  the  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  America,  that  he  expressed  a  strong  wish  that 
Oswald  should  be  appointed  to  negotiate  with  him. 
Franklin's  anxiety  to  secure  Oswald's  appointment  is  a 
decisive  proof  that  '  Shelburne's  man '  was  not  desirous 
of  promoting  the  views  which  the  King  had  so  fondly 
cherished ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  desirous  of 
promoting  the  views  which  the  King  had  quite  recently 
held  in  the  utmost  abhorrence.2  So  far  was  Lord  Shelburne 
from  yielding,  like  Lord  North,  to  the  King's  prejudices  on 
this  subject,  that  his  friends  took  credit  to  him  for  having 
persuaded  the  King  to  acquiesce  in  American  indepen- 
dence.3 

1  'There  was  (says  Lord  Holland)  great  mistrust  and  jealousy  on  both 
sides,  much  mystery  and  concealment  on  that  of  Lord  Shelbume,  which 
Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Grenville  attributed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  to  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  King.  It  is  possible,  and  not  improbable,  that  Grenville 
suspected  more  concealment,  intrigue,  and  counteraction  than  really  sub- 
sisted' (ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  475,  477).  Franklin  makes  the  following  remarks 
in  his  journal:  'Lord  Shelburne  seems  to  wish  to  have  the  management 
of  the  treaty ;  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  think  it  in  his  department.  I  hear  that 
the  understanding  between  these  Ministers  is  not  quite  perfect.  ...  I 
imagine  we  might  go  on  very  well  with  either  of  them,  though  I  should 
rather  prefer  Oswald ;  but  I  apprehend  difficulties  if  they  are  both  employed, 
especially  if  there  is  any  misunderstanding  between  their  principals'  (  Works, 
ibid.  p.  336). 

8  A  portrait  of  himself,  which  Franklin  presented  to  Oswald,  when  the 
treaty  was  concluded,  was  given  by  his  nephew,  the  late  member  for  Glasgow, 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Parkes,  in  whose  possession  it  now  remains  in  London. 

3  General  Conway  made  this  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
ministerial  explanations  after  Lord  Rockingham'a  death,  July  9,  1782.  See 
also  the  expressions  in  Vaughan's  letter,  above. 
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1782.  That  Lord  Shelburne  did  not  use  Oswald  as  the  instru- 
ment of  any  royal  intrigue,  or  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating 
any  peculiar  views  of  his  own,  is  evident  from  Franklin's 
complaints  of  the  scantiness  of  Oswald's  communications. 
In  writing  to  Mr.  Laurens,  on  April  20, 1782,  he  says  that 
Oswald  had  brought  him  a  letter  from  Lord  Shelburne 
assuring  him  that  Oswald  '  was  fully  apprised  of  his  (Lord 
Shelburne's)  mind.'  Mr.  Oswald,  however  (adds  Franklin), 
could  give  me  no  other  particulars  of  his  lordship's  mind, 
but  that  he  was  sincerely  disposed  to  peace.' L  On  his  second 
visit  to  Paris  Franklin  says  :  '  On  the  whole,  I  was  able  to 
draw  so  little  from  Mr.  Oswald  of  the  sentiments  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  who  had  mentioned  him  as  entrusted  with  the 
communication  of  them,  that  I  could  not  but  wonder  at 
his  being  sent  again  to  me,  especially  as  Mr.  Grenville 
was  so  soon  to  follow.' 2  In  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  on 
May  8,  Franklin  says  that  Lord  Shelburne  informs  him 
that  Mr.  Oswald  is  instructed  to  communicate  to  him  his 
lordship's  thoughts.  '  He  is,  however  (Franklin  adds), 
very  sparing  of  such  communication.' 3  On  May  10, 
Franklin  '  found  him  in  the  same  friendly  dispositions, 
and  very  desirous  of  good,  and  seeing  an  end  put  to  this 
ruinous  war.  But  (he  says)  I  got  no  further  sight  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  Lord  Shelburne  respecting  the  terms.' 4 
Mr.  Grenville  is  reported  by  Franklin  to  have  expressed 
at  Paris  the  opinion  that '  Mr.  Fox's  resignation  would  be 
fatal  to  the  negotiation.'  Lord  Shelburne,  however,  in- 
structed him  to  repeat  every  assurance  of  the  King's  desire 
of  peace, '  and  not  to  leave  any  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  with  whom  he  is  in  treaty  of  the  least  relaxation 
from  the  intention  and  spirit  of  the  negotiation  as  hitherto 

1   Works,  ibid.  p.  254.  a  Ibid.  p.  269.  8  Ibid.  p.  270. 

4   Works,  p.  276.      Oswald  disclaimed  to  Franklin  all  personal  views,  and 
all  wish  to  remain  at  Paris.     Ibid.  p.  316. 
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carried  on.' 1  Mr.  Oswald  seems  to  have  lost  no  time  in  1782. 
treating  with  Franklin :  on  July  10,  he  reports  the  first 
distinct  proposal  of  terms  made  on  the  part  of  America  ; 
and  the  negotiation  proceeded  in  an  uninterrupted  manner. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  negotiation  with  America,  and 
that  with  France  and  Spain,  seemed  to  have  proceeded 
independently  of  each  other,  and  the  preliminaries  were 
signed  with  America  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French 
Government. 

With  regard  to  the  Canadian  paper,  the  other  point 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Grenville,  we  confess  that  we 
cannot  regard  it  otherwise  than  as  a  very  trifling  afikir  ; 
and  we  are  unable  to  understand  how  Lord  Holland  and 
Mr.  Allen  could  have  viewed  it  in  so  serious  a  light.  When 
Oswald  received  the  paper  from  Franklin,  he  was  not  in- 
vested with  the  formal  character  of  a  negotiator.  He  had 
no  commission  from  the  King ;  and  Franklin  gave  it  to 
him,  not  as  a  proposition  during  a  negotiation,  but  as  a 
suggestion,  or  matter  for  consideration.  The  paper  was 
treated  as  confidential ;  and  Franklin  evidently  did  not  in- 
tend that  it  should  go  further  than  Lord  Shelburne  himself. 
It  required  no  answer,  nor  was  any  answer  sent  to  it  by 
Lord  Shelburne ;  but  the  original  paper  was  returned. 
There  was,  in  our  judgment,  nothing,  either  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  paper  or  in  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into 
his  hands,  which  rendered  it  incumbent  on  Lord  Shelburne 
to  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues.  It  may  be  observed 
too  that  Oswald  did  communicate  its  purport  to  Mr. 
Grenville,  with  whom  the  conduct  of  the  main  negotiation 
rested  ;  so  that  no  possible  inconvenience  could  have  arisen 
from  Lord  Shelburne's  silence  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Holland  speaks  of  Franklin  having  been  '  en- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  some  new  concessions,  and 

1  Franklin,  ibid.  pp.  366,  367. 
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1782.  especially  of  Canada,  to  hold  aloof  from  the  overtures  made 
to  him  through  Mr.  Grenville ; ' 1  and  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
'  it  is  impossible  to  justify  Lord  Shelburne  for  his  favour- 
able reception  of  so  important  a  paper  as  the  one  he  had 
received  from  Franklin  about  Canada.' 2  There  is  nothing 
in  Franklin's  account  to  justify  the  inference  that  Lord 
Shelburne  had  expressed  any  opinion  upon  the  paper 
brought  by  Oswald ;  he  certainly  sent  no  message  to 
Franklin  respecting  it.  We  are,  however,  able,  by  the 
favour  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to  lay  before  the 
reader  a  documentary  proof  that  the  '  favourable  reception' 
of  the  paper  in  question  must  have  proceeded  from  Oswald's 
imagination.  In  a  volume  of  miscellaneous  papers  relating 
to  the  peace  of  1783,  collected  by  Lord  Shelburne — now 
in  Lord  Lansdowne's  possession — is  a  set  of  notes  by 
Lord  Shelburne  for  a  conversation  with  Oswald,  dated 
April  28,  1782,  and  therefore  written  shortly  before 
Oswald's  second  visit  to  Paris.  Among  these  notes  are  some 
remarks  on  the  Canada  paper  with  reference  to  the  passage 
in  which  Franklin  says  :  '  I  do  not  know  that  the  Ameri- 
cans will  insist  on  reparation;  perhaps  they  may.'3  We 
annex  a  copy  of  the  notes  in  question,  premising  only  that 
the  Cabinet  minute,  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  appears 
from  '  Franklin's  Journal '  to  have  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Oswald,  but  without  any  copy  being  given.  'He 
showed  me  (says  Franklin)  the  Minutes  of  Council,  but  did 
not  leave  the  paper  with  me.' 4  As  to  the  remark  on  the 
West  Indies,  it  should  be  observed  that  Eodney's  action 
took  place  on  April  12  ;  so  that  it  had  already  occurred 
when  this  memorandum  was  written,  though  the  news  had 
not  reached  England. 

1  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  469.  2  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

3  Franklin's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  251.  4  Ibid.,  p.  26G. 
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1782. 


MEMOEANDUMS   TO  MR.    OSWALD   IN   CONVERSATION, 
APEIL  28,    1782. 

Memorandums  of  General  Instruction. 

A  copy  of  the  Cabinet  Minutes  to  be  shown  to  Doctor 
Franklin,  but  he  must  have  no  copy  of  it. 

A  fleet  of  upwards  of  forty  ships  in  the  West  Indies — highly 
probable  we  shall  intercept  the  reinforcement  of  the  three  ships 
for  De  Grasse. 

The  French  islands  in  great  distress. 

A  blow  or  two  at  sea  may  decide  a  great  deal. 

Insist,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  if  America  is  independent 
she  must  be  so  of  the  whole  world.  No  secret,  tacit,  or  ostensible 
connection  with  France. 

If  the  negotiation  breaks  off,  all  our  rights  in  America  to  stand 
as  before. 

Remarks  on  the  Private  Paper. 

1st.  Why  does  he  say  that  he  does  not  know  of  the  Americans 
having  any  intention  of  making  claims  of  indemnification,  he 
and  others  having  full  powers.  That  is  not  open.  No  repara- 
tion to  be  thought  of.  The  money  spent  in  America  is  more 
than  sufficient  indemnification  for  all  particular  losses.  Lord 
Shelburne  has  a  manuscript  of  Sir  William  Petty  to  send  in 
return  for  this  paper.  The  title  of  it  is  to  show  that  Ireland 
would  have  been  in  a  state  of  poverty  and  uncivilised  savageness 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  money  expended  by  the  English  in 
their  wars  in  that  country. 

All  ideas  of  a  supposed  justice  in  claims  of  indemnification  to 
be  disowned ;  and  if  started,  to  be  waived  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  free  trade,  unencumbered  with 
duties,  to  every  part  of  America. 

Make  early  and  strict  conditions,  not  only  to  secure  all  debts 
whatever  due  to  British  subjects,  but  likewise  to  restore  the 
Loyalists  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  And 
their  indemnification  to  be  considered.  Lord  Shelburne  will 
never  give  up  the  Loyalists.  The  Penn  family  have  been  sadly 
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1782.  used,  and  Lord  Shelburne  is  personally  interested  for  them,  and 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  be  so  for  all. 

The  private  paper  desires  Canada  for  three  reasons : — 

1st.  By  way  of  reparation. — Answer.  No  reparation  can  be 
heard  of. 

2nd.  To  prevent  future  wars. — Answer.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  some  more  friendly  method  will  be  found. 

3rd.  Loyalists  as  a  fund  of  indemnification  to  them. — Answer. 
No  independence  to  be  acknowledged  without  their  being  taken 
care  of. 

A  compensation  expected  for  New  York,  Charlestown,  and 
Savannah.  Penobscott  to  be  always  kept. 

These  observations  on  the  Canada  paper  show  that,  if 
Lord  Shelburne  had  sent  any  answer  to  it  by  Oswald,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  favourable  one.  The  probability 
is,  that  he  made  no  remark  upon  it  to  Oswald,  fearing 
that  he  might  offend  Franklin ;  and  that  Oswald  con- 
strued his  silence  into  approbation.  There  is  likewise 
another  paper  of  similar  notes,  which  ends  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  '  Tell  him  (Franklin),  candidly  and 
confidentially,  Lord  Shelburne's  situation  with  the  King : 
that  he  was  sent  for  to  form  the  Ministry : 

'  That  his  lordship  will  make  no  use  of  it  but  to  keep 
his  word  with  mankind,  and  is  under  as  little  apprehension 
of  being  deceived  himself,  as  unwilling  to  deceive  others. 
In  short,  that  he  knows  the  bottom  to  be  sound.' 

The  purpose  of  this  projected  communication  was  to 
satisfy  Franklin  that  the  King  was  not  secretly  hostile  to 
the  negotiation,  and  that  the  American  negotiators  need 
not  fear  that  the  treaty  would  be  ultimately  defeated  by 
the  King's  interference. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  cession  of  Canada  was 
afterwards  formally  proposed  by  Franklin  to  Oswald, 
when  the  latter  had  been  appointed  commissioner,  and 
was  reported  to  his  own  Government,  in  a  letter  of 
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July  12 ;   but  that  the  proposition  was   not  assented     1782. 
to.1 

Lord  Holland  remarks  that, '  this  resignation  of  Mr.  Fox 
is  unquestionably  one  of  the  two  passages  of  his  public  life 
most  open  to  animadversion,  and  most  requiring  explana- 
tion.'2 The  wisdom  of  this  decision  resolves  itself  into  a 
question  of  general  mistrust  of  Lord  Shelburne  ;  for  Lord 
Shelburne's  accession  to  the  Treasury  would  have  placed 
another  person  at  the  Home  Office,  who  would  have  had 
the  control  of  the  American  negotiation.  Mr.  Fox  thus 

1  The  story  of  Franklin's  coat  (the  truth  of  which  has  been  denied  by 
Sparks)  is  traced  by  Lord  Mahon  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  France 
in  1778  (see  his  note,  vol.  v.  p.  329).     Mr.  Allen  remarks  that,  '  the  anecdote 
rests  on  authority  not  slightly  to  be  rejected.     It  was  related  to  Lord  Hol- 
land by  Lord  St.  Helen's,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  employed  in  nego- 
tiating the  treaty,  and  the  lasting  impression  it  made  on  Lord  St.  Helen's 
leaves  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  his  recollection.     He  could  not  speak 
without  indignation  of  the  triumphant  air  with  which  Franklin  told  them 
he  had  laid  by  and  preserved  his  coat  for  such  an  occasion'  (Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  i.  p.  385).     Lord  St.  Helen's,  then  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  was  sent  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  with  France,  when  Mr.  Grenville  resigned.     He  had  no  personal 
concern  with  the  treaty  between  France  and  America  in  1778 ;  and  there- 
fore, if  his  testimony  is  not  rejected,  we  must  suppose  that  Franklin  wore 
the  coat  twice.     Mr.  Fitzherbert  signed  the  preliminaries  with  France  and 
Spain,  but  Oswald  signed  those  with  America ;  the  definitive  treaty  with 
America  was  signed  by  Mr.  Hartley  for  England.     Mr.  Fitzherbert  could 
not  have  been  present,  officially,  when  any  signature  with  Franklin  took 
place. 

Mr.  Fitzherbert,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Grantham,  of  February  9,  1783  (pre- 
served among  the  Shelburne  papers),  has  the  following  passage :  '  Dr. 
Franklin  seems  anxious  to  return  to  America,  which  I  am  sorry  for,  being 
persuaded  that  he  will  do  his  utmost,  when  there,  to  prevent  all  revival  of 
goodwill  and  cordiality  with  the  mother  country ;  his  rancour  and  invete- 
racy against  which  are  as  violent  as  ever.  I  could  mention  to  your  Lordship 
instances  of  this  which  would  be  almost  ludicrous,  if  anything  can  deserve 
that  name  which  is  likely  to  produce  such  serious  consequences.'  The  letter 
from  Mr.  Hartley  to  Mr.  Fox,  of  September  3,  1783,  S.P.O.,  reporting  the 
signature  of  the  Definitive  Treaty  with  America,  describes  the  existence  of  a 
very  friendly  feeling  with  the  American  Commissioners  on  that  occasion. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  472.     The  other  passage  alluded  to  by  Lord  Holland  is  the 
coalition  with  Lord  North  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  62). 
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1782.  describes  his  motives  for  resignation,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Grenville  of  July  5  :  '  I  am  sure  my  staying  would  have 
been  a  means  of  deceiving  the  public  and  betraying  my 
party ;  and  these  are  things  not  to  be  done  for  the 
sake  of  any  supposed  temporary  good.  I  feel  that  my 
situation  in  the  country,  my  power,  my  popularity,  my 
consequence, — nay,  my  character,  are  all  risked:  but 
I  have  done  right,  and  therefore  in  the  end  it  must  turn 
out  to  have  been  wise.' 1 

Lord  Shelburne  had  held  office  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton's 
Administration,  and  had  been  a  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  and  was 
eminent  as  a  speaker ;  he  belonged  to  the  Whig  party,  but 
his  more  immediate  political  connection  was  with  Lord 
Chatham.  During  the  American  war,  he  continued  in 
active  opposition  to  the  Government,  and  he  had  never 
been  a  favourite  of  the  King.  Before  he  left  the  Duke 
of  Grafton's  Cabinet  in  1768,  'instigations  to  remove  him 
(as  we  learn  from  the  Duke's  memoirs)  fell  daily  from  the 
King.'2  Ten  years  later,  in  March  1778,  the  King, 


1  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  55. 

2  Cited  by  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  v.  p.  202,  3rd  ed.     See  his  character  of  Lord 
Shelburne.   Ibid.  p.  209. 

Lord  Shelburne  seems  to  have  been  a  strong  free-trader,  at  a  time  when 
such  opinions  among  statesmen  were  almost  unknown.  The  following  pas- 
sage occurs  in  a  letter  from  Benjamin  Vaughan  to  Franklin,  of  February 
1783 :  '  The  boldness  of  my  friend's  (Lord  Shelburne's)  conduct  has  done 
infinite  service  to  men's  minds,  as  his  conversation  has  done  to  the  royal 
mind.  You  will  take  pleasure  in  hearing  that  he  talked  of  making  England 
a  free  port ;  for  which,  he  said,  we  were  fitted  by  nature,  capital,  love  of 
enterprise,  maritime  connections,  and  position  between  the  Old  and  New 
World,  and  the  North  and  South  of  Europe ;  and  that  those  who  were  best 
circumstanced  for  trade  could  not  but  be  gainers  by  having  trade  open' 
( Works,  Ibid.  p.  489).  According  to  Lord  Holland,  Bentham  always  said, 
that  '  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  only  Minister  he  ever  heard  of  who  did  not 
fear  the  people'  (Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  41).  M.  Dumont,  on 
coming  to  England  in  1785,  acquired  the  friendship  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
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writing  to  Lord  North,  thus  expresses  himself :  *  I  am  1782. 
willing,  through  your  channel,  to  accept  any  description 
of  persons  that  will  come  avowedly  to  the  support  of  your 
Administration ;  and,  as  such,  do  not  object  to  Lord 
Shelburne  and  Mr.  Barre,  whom  personally,  perhaps,  I 
dislike  as  much  as  Alderman  Wilkes' l  In  December  1779, 
Lord  Shelburne  made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
an  American  debate,  which  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  describes  as 
••  excellent,  very  violent,  and  very  personal  to  the  King.' 2 
It  may  be  added  that  the  King's  aversion  for  Lord  Chat- 
ham, with  whom  Lord  Shelburne  had  acted,  was  latterly 
not  less  than  his  aversion  for  Fox.  If,  therefore,  the 
King  showed  any  preference  for  Lord  Shelburne  in  1782, 
it  must  have  been,  not  because  he  liked  him  much,  but 
because  he  disliked  Fox  more.  Lord  Shelburne,  indeed, 
according  to  Lord  Holland's  testimony,  'always  complained 
that  the  King  had  tricked  and  deserted  him  in  1782  and' 
1783;'  and  'he  always  suspected  the  Court  of  secretly 
conniving  at  his  downfall.'3  On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  complained  of  Lord  Shelburne  for  resigning  the 


and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  his  sons  (Dum&nt,  Souvenirs  sur 
Mirabeau,  p.  ii.). 

1  Lord  Mahon,  vol.  vi.  App.  p.  Ivi.     A  story  is  told  of  Wilkes,  after  he 
had  given  up  the  trade  of  a  patriot,  having  heen  present  at  a  party  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  having  joined  in  singing  '  God  save  the  King.'     The 
prince  called  to  him,  and  asked  how  long  he  had  sung  that  song.  '  Ever  since 
I  have  had  the  honour  of  knowing  your  Royal  Highness,'  was  the  answer. 

2  Memorials  of  lox,  vol.  i.  p.  239. 
8  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  479 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

'  The  late  Earl  of  Shelburne  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  the  King  possessed 
one  art  heyond  any  man  he  had  ever  known :  for  that,  by  the  familiarity  of 
his  intercourse,  he  obtained  your  confidence,  procured  from  you  your  opinion 
of  different  public  characters,  and  then  availed  himself  of  this  knowledge  to 
sow  dissension'  (Nicholl's  Recollections  and  Reflections  during  the  Reign  of 
George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  389).  The  same  writer  states  (Ibid.  p.  51)  that  the 
King  ordered  '  the  members  of  his  household  to  express  their  disapprobation 
of  the  peace,  and  thus  affronted  Lord  Shelbume.' 

B  2 
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1782.  Government  too  easily,  and  for  not  prolonging  the  fight 
against  the  Coalition.  In  an  audience  granted  to  Lord 
Temple,  upon  his  return  from  Ireland,  his  Majesty  're- 
capitulated all  the  transactions  of  that  period,  with  the 
strongest  encomium  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  with  much  appa- 
rent acrimony  hinted  at  Lord  Shelburne,  whom  he  stated  to 
have  abandoned  a  position  which  was  tenable,  and  particu- 
larly so  after  the  popular  resentment  had  been  roused.' l 

Lord  Holland,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,'  has 
given  a  full-length  portrait  of  Lord  Shelburne,  founded  on 
personal  knowledge.  His  character  is  there  summed  up 
in  the  following  words  :  '  His  chief  merits  were  courage, 
decision  of  character,  and  discernment  in  discovering  the 
talents  of  inferiors.  Want  of  judgment  was  his  great 
defect.  An  imperious  character,  and  suspicion,  with  its 
consequences,  his  ruling  vices.' 2  If  habits  of  suspicion, 
and  a  persuasion  of  the  general  dishonesty  of  mankind, 
had  prevented  Lord  Shelburne  from  being  frank  and  open 
in  his  dealings,  and  had  earned  him  the  nickname  of 
Malagrida,  this  fact  was  well  known  to  Fox  when  he 
accepted  office  as  his  colleague.  The  arguments  founded 
on  this  general  presumption  were  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  Oswald  affair.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Fox  was  influenced  by  such  appeals  to  his 
self-love  as  that  administered  by  Burke,  when  he  spoke 
of '  the  utter  impossibility  of  his  acting  for  any  length  of 
time  as  a  clerk  in  Lord  Shelburne's  Administration.'3  If 
Fox  had  put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  he  might  consistently  have  resigned  because  they 
were  rejected.  But  he  proposed  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  that  office,  and  did  not  object  to  serve 

1  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  303.     The  latter  words  allude  to  the 
incipient  unpopularity  of  the  Coalition. 

2  Vol.  i.  p.  42.  8  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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under  him.     The  objection,  therefore,  was  not  to  the  sub-     1782- 
ordination,  but  to  the  person  of  the  chief. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  a  letter  of  July  5,  thus  pointedly 
describes  the  opinions  of  the  public  upon  Fox's  resigna- 
tion :  '  All  persons  who  have  any  understanding  and  no 
office,  are  of  opinion  that  Charles  has  done  right :  all  per- 
sons who  have  little  understanding  are  frightened ;  and 
all  persons  who  have  offices,  with  some  brilliant  exceptions, 
think  he  has  been  hasty '  (vol.  i.  p.  461).  Lord  Temple,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grenville,  written  on  the  previous  day, 
gives  the  following  account  of  a  conversation  which  he 
had  had  with  Fox  at  the  House  of  Lords  : — 

He  stated  his  knowledge  that  Lord  Shelburne  would  succeed 
to  Lord  Rockingham,  and  his  idea  of  throwing  up.  I  stated 
Lord  Shelburne's  promises  to  measures,  which  I  found  Lord 
Shelburne  had  made  to  him ;  but  the  loss  of  the  object,  which 
was  evidently  a  favourite  point  with  him,  seemed  to  affect  him 
much.  I  repeated  my  apprehensions  that  the  people  would  not 
stand  by  him  in  his  attempt  to  quit  upon  private  grounds, 
which,  from  their  nature  would  appear  to  be  a  quarrel  for  offices, 
and  not  a  public  measure.  He  saw  all  this,  and  said  that  it  had 
been  urged  to  him  by  several,  but  that  he  was  not  determined. 

My  opinion,  from  all  whom  I  have  seen,  is,  that  Fox  has 

undone  himself  with  the  public ;  and  his  most  intimate  friends 
seem  of  the  same  opinion  (Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ), 

The  step  (says  Lord  Holland)  was  universally  lamented,  and 
very  naturally  censured,  by  many  friends  of  freedom  and  peace, 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  personal  character  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  his  colleagues,  and  who  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a  fatal  division 
in  a  body  of  men,  to  whom  they  were  looking  for  a  restoration  of 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  a  virtuous 
system  of  government  at  home.  To  them  it  seemed  the  result 
of  mere  personal  jealousy  and  squabbles  for  superiority,  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  public  were  overlooked  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i. 
p.  472).1 

1  Nicholls,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Fox's  separation, 
from  Lord  Shelhurne  took  place  on  private  grounds. 
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It  appears  that  Mr.  Fox  had  announced  his  intention 
of  resigning,  a  few  days  before  Lord  Rockingham's  death, 
in  consequence  of  a  decision  of  the  Cabinet  with  respect 
to  the  recognition  of  American  independence.1  This  fact 
was  indeed  publicly  stated  by  him  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  answer  to  General  Conway,  who  had  intimated 
that  his  resignation  had  been  determined  by  merely  per- 
sonal considerations.2  It  is  indeed  highly  probable  that, 
even  if  Lord  Rockingham  had  lived,  Fox  would  before 
long  have  seceded  from  the  Cabinet.  Mr.  Fox,  however, 
declared  in  the  same  debate,  that  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Shelburne  to  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
instead  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  was  one  of  the  reasons 
of  his  resignation.  Mr.  Pitt,  like  General  Conway,  attri- 
buted Mr.  Fox's  conduct  to  private  pique,  not  to  public 
grounds,  and  contended  that  he  ought  to  have  remained 
in  office  until  he  had  seen  Lord  Shelburne  abandont  he 
principles  upon  which  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  friends 
had  acted. 

In  order  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  Mr.  Fox's  decision 
to  refuse  office  with  Lord  Shelburne,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  his  subsequent  course,  and  to  compare  the  political 
connection  which  he  abandoned  with  that  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  form.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  right  to 
advert  to  the  fact,  that,  when  Mr.  Pitt  formed  his  Adminis- 
tration in  1783,  after  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
he  made  no  offer  to  Lord  Shelburne,  although  he  had,  in 
the  previous  year,  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  Administration. 
This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate  that  he,  like  Mr.  Fox, 
did  not  wish  for  Lord  Shelburne  as  a  colleague.3  Lord 

1  Memorial*  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  389,  435,  438-9,  453. 

2  July  9,  1782. 

3  Lord  Grenville  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  on  December  7,  1782,  says : 
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Shelburne  resented  this  exclusion,  and  Lord  Holland  says,  1782. 
that  he  even  hesitated  about  accepting  the  marquisate, 
which  was  offered  him  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Court,  as  a 
mark  of  approbation  of  the  peace.1  Although  Lord 
Shelburne  accepted  this  mark  of  honour  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
Government,  he  continued  in  opposition ;  taking,  however, 
little  part  in  politics  after  his  retirement  from  office. 

We  are  now  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  Mr.  Fox  acted  on  this  occasion,  derived  from  the 
most  authentic  sources,  and  we  can  pass  judgment  upon 
them  without  any  of  those  personal  feelings  by  which  the 
minds  of  contemporaries  are  inflamed.  If  Mr.  Fox,  after 
a  trial  of  three  months,  found  that  he  could  not  act  satis- 
factorily with  Lord  Shelburne,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
was  justified  in  refusing  to  hold  office  in  his  Administration. 
But  Lord  Shelburne's  Ministry  was  a  Whig  Ministry  :  it 
included  even  a  portion  of  the  Eockingham  party ;  none 
of  Lord  North's  party  belonged  to  it ;  Mr.  Pitt,  the  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  a  decided  Whig,  and  had 
taken  a  strong  part  in  overthrowing  Lord  North's  Govern- 
ment. The  leading  principles  of  Lord  Eockingham's 

'  I  have  said  that  the  complexion  of  affairs  here  makes  it  more  unpleasant. 
Lord  Shelhurne's  evident  intention  is  to  make  cyphers  of  his  colleagues. 
Rayneval's  arrival  at  his  house  at  eight  in  the  morning  was  not  known  to 
Townshend  till  twelve,  nor  to  any  of  the  others  till  after  four.  They  can- 
not be  much  pleased,  but  still  it  is  imagined  they  mean  to  remain  '  (Bucking- 
ham Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  84).  This  alludes  to  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Rayneval, 
who  was  sent  by  the  French  Government  to  London,  under  a  fictitious 
name,  on  the  business  of  the  peace.  The  length  of  time  mentioned  by  Lord 
Grenville  does  not  seem  very  great.  After  Lord  Shelburne's  resignation, 
Lord  Grenville,  also  writing  to  Lord  Temple,  says,  speaking  of  the  Coali- 
tion: 'Yet  these  are  the  men  who  accuse  Lord  Shelburne  of  duplicity, 
urithout  having  produced  one  instance  during  a  six  months'  ministry '  (Ibid. 
p.  205).  Lord  Grenville  was  probably  by  this  time  made  aware  of  what 
had  passed  with  his  brother  at  Paris  nearly  twelve  months  before. 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  Some  remarks  upon  this 
peerage  will  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  212,  in  an 
article  on  Wraxall's  Historical  Memoirs. 
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1782-  Government,  and  particularly  the  recognition  of  American 
independence,  were  avowed  by  Lord  Shelburne.  If,  there- 
fore, Fox  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  serve  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  we  think  that,  looking  both  to  his  duty  as  a 
public  man,  and  to  his  policy  as  a  leader  of  the  larger 
section  of  the  Whig  party,  his  proper  course  was  to  stand 
aloof,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  to  support 
it  when  right,  to  oppose  it  when  wrong,  to  observe  an 
armed  neutrality,  but  not,  as  he  actually  did,  to  form  a 
league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  enemy.  When 
Lord  Eockingham  died,  and  the  King  made  Lord  Shel- 
burne, and  not  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Prime  Minister, 
there  were  three  courses  open  to  Fox.  1.  To  remain  in 
Lord  Shelburne 's  Government.  2.  To  resign  with  his 
friends,  and  to  form  a  separate  independent  party.  3.  To 
coalesce  with  Lord  North  and  the  Tories.  Of  these  three 
courses-  the  last  was,  in  our  judgment,  incomparably  the 
worst ;  and  this  was  the  one  which  Fox  selected. 

As  soon  as  Lord  Shelburne's  Ministry  was  formed,  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  three  bodies  had 
to  be  found.  Gibbon,  writing  near  the  commencement 
of  the  ensuing  Session,  mentions  a  calculation  of  the  com- 
parative strength  of  the  three  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  gave  140  votes  to  the  Government, 
120  to  Lord  North,  90  to  Fox,  the  rest  unknown  or 
uncertain.1  In  this  state  of  things  a  combination  of  any 
two  would  defeat  the  third.  The  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  therefore  naturaUy  turned  towards  a  junction 
with  some  portion  of  the  Opposition.  It  was,  however, 
laid  down  as  a  principle  by  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  they  would  not  admit  Lord  North  into  the  Cabinet, 
though  they  were  willing  to  negotiate  with  some  of  his 

1  Gibbon  to  Lord  Sheffield,  October  14,  1782.      Miscellaneous  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  261,  8vo. 
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followers.1     Hence  they  looked  in  the  other  direction,      1783- 
and  on  February  11,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  sought  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Fox,  in  order  to  invite  him.  to  join  Lord  Shel- 
burne's  Government.     The  following  is  Bishop  Tomline's 
account  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion  : — 

Neither  Mr.  Pitt  nor  Lord  Shelburne  saw  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  act  with  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  an 
offer  should  be  made  to  him  to  return  to  office ;  for  which  purpose 
Mr.  Pitt  waited  upon  him  by  appointment.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox 
heard  the  object  of  Mr.  Pitt's  visit,  he  asked,  whether  it  was 
intended  that  Lord  Shelburne  should  remain  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury ;  to  which  Mr.  Pitt  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Mr. 
Fox  immediately  replied,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  belong 
to  any  Administration  of  which  Lord  Shelburne  was  the  head.2 
Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  if  that  was  his  determination,  it  would 
be  useless  for  him  to  enter  into  any  further  discussion, s  as  he  did 

1  It  is  stated  in  the  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  30,  that  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  Lord  Keppel,  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  inclined  to  a  coalition  with 
Fox,  but  that  Lord  Shelburne  leant  to  Lord  North.  Horace  Walpole  speaks 
of  overtures  by  Lord  Shelburne  to  Lord  North  (Ibid.  p.  12).     Lord  Gren- 
ville,   however,  writing  to   Lord   Temple,   February  19,   1783,   mentions 
among  some  facts,  the  authenticity  of  which  he  vouches,  that  '  Lord  Shel- 
burne never  has  made  any  offer  whatever  to  Lord  North.'     This  fact  was 
probably  stated  by  him  on  Mr.  Pitt's  authority  (Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i. 
p.  158).     Tomline  says,  that  'Mr.  Pitt  positively  objected  to  any  applica- 
tion being  made  to  Lord  North '  (vol.  i.  p.  88).  Mr.  Dundas  told  Mr.  Adam, 
that  'Pitt  was  ready  to  negotiate  with  Lord  North's  party,  on  the  basis  of 
excluding  Lord  North  personally  '  (Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  21).      Lord 
Temple's  private   notes  likewise  mention   a  coalition  with  some  of  Lord 
North's  supporters  as  practicable,  but  without  Lord  North  himself  (Bucking- 
ham Papers,  ibid.  p.  301). 

2  Mr.  Fox  did  not  put  forward  his  own  claims  to  that  office,  but  still  in- 
sisted on  the  Duke  of  Portland  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  12). 

In  the  debates  which  followed  the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Ministry, 
Pitt  publicly  stated  that  he  would  not  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord 
North  ;  and  after  the  dissolution  (although  he  had  then  strong  motives  for 
standing  well  with  the  King)  he  spoke  of  the  one  virtue  of  the  late  Parlia- 
ment, that  ;  it  had  put  an  end  to  Lord  North's  Administration,  and  to  the 
calamitous  and  ruinous  war  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  country '  (Tom- 
line,  vol.  i.  pp.  359,  478). 
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not  come  to  betray  Lord  Shelburne ; '  and  he  took  his  leave. 
This  was,  I  believe,  the  last  time  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  a  private 
room  with  Mr.  Fox ;  and  from  this  period  may  be  dated  that 
political  hostility  which  continued  through  the  remainder  of 
their  lives.1 

There  was  nothing  at  this  time,  either  in  the  public  or 
personal  relations  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  which  would 
have  prevented  them  from  acting  together,  and  serving  in 
the  same  Cabinet.  Their  political  principles  were  similar; 
and  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  with  high  praise  and  admiration 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  and  character  upon  his  first  appear- 
ance in  public  life.  'Fox,'  says  Walpole,  'had  fondly 
espoused  him,  and  kindly,  not  jealously  nor  fearfully, 
wished  to  have  him  his  friend.' 2  It  is  probable  that  Fox 
would  have  now  consented  to  this  union,  if  his  dislike  of 
Lord  Shelburne  had  not  formed  an  obstacle. 

The  resolution  of  Lord  Shelburne  and  Pitt  not  to  nego- 
tiate with  Lord  North,  and  the  refusal  of  Fox  to  join  Lord 
Shelburne's  Government,  produced  an  attempt  of  common 

1  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  3rd  ed.  The  date  of  this  offer  is  fixed  by  Lord 
Grenville's  letter  of  February  11, 1783,  where  he  says,  '  Pitt  told  me  to-day 
that  it  being  thought  necessary  to  make  some  attempt  at  a  junction  with 
Fox,  he  had  seen  him  to-day,  when  he  asked  one  question — viz.  whether 
there  were  any  terms  on  which  he  would  come  in.  The  answer  was  "  None, 
while  Lord  Shelburne  remained ;  "  and  so  it  ended.  Upon  this  (Lord 
Grenville  truly  adds)  I  think  one  may  observe  that  the  one  must  be  very 
desperate,  the  other  very  confident,  before  such  a  question  could  be  so  put 
and  so  answered '  (Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  148).  Tomline  appears  to 
refer  this  interview  to  '  the  end  of  autumn,'  which  is  clearly  a  mistake.  We 
suspect,  moreover,  that  the  retort  ascribed  to  Pitt,  that '  he  did  not  come  to 
betray  Lord  Shelburne,'  was  never  really  uttered ;  though  it  doubtless  cor- 
rectly expresses  Pitt's  feeling  at  the  time.  See  also  Adam's  account, 
Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  which  agrees  with  Lord  Grenville's,  and  does 
not  support  Tomline's.  Walpole,  ibid.  p.  12,  says  that  Fox  had  been  sounded 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Keppel  befoi-e  Pitt's  visit. 

3  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  See  also  Lord"  Holland's  account,  vol.  i. 
p.  262.  '  Till  the  unfortunate  breach  between  the  Whigs  and  Lord  Shel- 
burne, when  Mr.  Pitt  sided  with  the  latter,  Mr.  Fox  never  lost  an  opportu- 
nity of  extolling  the  talents  and  praising  the  conduct  of  young  Pitt.' 
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friends  to  bring  Fox  and  Lord  North  together.  Fox  1783. 
wished  to  turn  out  Lord  Shelburne.  Lord  North  was 
resentful  at  being  proscribed  by  him  and  Pitt ;  and  the 
object  was  speedily  effected.  On  February  14,  three  days 
after  the  interview  with  Fox,  he  and  Lord  North  met  for 
the  first  time  since  their  estrangement ;  and  their  interview 
is  thus  described : 

They  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  former  animosity,  Mr.  Fox  de- 
claring that  he  hoped  their  Administration  would  be  founded  on 
mutual  good  will  and  confidence,  which  was  the  only  thing  that 
could  make  it  permanent  and  useful.  They  agreed,  also,  that 
nothing  more  was  required  to  be  done  in, reducing  the  influence 
of  the  Crown  by  economical  reform,  and  that  on  parliamentary 
reform  every  man  should  follow  his  own  opinion.  Mr.  Fox 
having  urged  that  the  King  should  not  be  suffered  to  be  his  own 
Minister,  Lord  North  replied  :  '  If  you  mean  there  should  not 
be  a  Government  by  departments,  I  agree  with  you ;  I  think  it 
a  very  bad  system.  There  should  be  one  man,  or  a  Cabinet, 
to  govern  the  whole,  and  direct  every  measure.  Government 
by  departments  was  not  brought  in  by  me.  I  found  it  so,  and 
had  not  vigour  and  resolution  to  put  an  end  to  it.  The  King 
ought  to  be  treated  with  all  sort  of  respect  and  attention, 
but  the  appearance  of  power  is  all  that  a  king  of  this  country 
can  have.  Though  the  Government  in  my  time  was  a  Govern- 
ment by  departments,  the  whole  was  done  by  the  Ministers,  except 
in  a  few  instances '  (vol.  ii.  p.  37). 

Since  the  accession  of  Lord  Shelburne's  Ministry,  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, had  been  steadily  pursued.  The  preliminaries 
had  first  been  signed  with  America,  and  subsequently  with 
France  and  Spain.  The  settlement  of  this  all-important 
question  was  announced  in  the  King's  speech,  and  the 
preliminaries  were  subsequently  presented  to  Parliament. 
It  was  agreed  that  this  question  was  a  favourable  field  for 
a  trial  of  strength  between  the  coalesced  parties  of  Fox 
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1783.  and  Lord  North,  and  the  Government.  A  motion  of 
censure  upon  the  Preliminaries  of  Peace  was  accordingly 
made  by  Lord  J.  Cavendish,  and  carried  by  207  to  190 
votes.1  Upon  this  defeat,  Lord  Shelburne  and  his  Cabinet 
resigned  (Feb.  24,  1783). 

After  a  long  inter  minister  ium  (as  Walpole  calls  it),  and 
an  attempt  on  the  King's  part  to  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  a  Government — an  undertaking  which 
he  steadfastly  declined 2  -  -  a  new  Administration  was 
formed,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  (as  originally 
proposed  by  Fox)  was  the  head,  and  in  which  Fox  him- 
self and  Lord  North  were  the  Secretaries  of  State.  The 
other  Cabinet  offices  were  chiefly  filled  with  followers  of 
Fox. 

Whatever  admiration  may  be  felt  for  the  abilities,  the 
eloquence,  the  patriotism,  the  courage,  and  the  public 
spirit  of  Mr.  Fox,  no  judicious  and  impartial  biographer 
will,  as  it  seems  to  us,  seek  to  justify,  or  even  to  palliate, 
his  coalition  with  Lord  North.  Lord  J.  Eussell  accordingly 
condemns,  and  does  not  defend  it.  In  every  point  of  view, 
it  was  an  ill-assorted  union.  The  political  principles  of 
the  two  chiefs  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other. 
Lord  North  had  been,  as  Minister,  the  passive  instrument 
of  the  royal  will ;  Fox  had  waged  a  vehement  war  against 
the  King  and  his  policy,  and  had,  at  last,  achieved  a  victory 
over  both.  During  the  Parliamentary  conflicts  of  the 
American  war,  there  was  scarcely  a  form  of  blame,  or 

1  [The  opposition  majority  on  the  amendment  to  the  address  had  been 
224  to  208.     See  Pitt's  letter  to  his  mother  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  i.  p.  97).    The  motion  of  Lord  John  Cavendish  was  made  on  February 
21.— ED.] 

2  [Pitt  appears  to  have  wavered.     The  Lord  Advocate,  in  his  letter  of 
February  27,  says,  '  I  was  with  Mr.  Pitt  this  morning  from  eight  o'clock 
till  eleven,  and  parted  with  him  perfectly  resolved  to  accept  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury.    He  then  encloses  Pitt's  letter,  containing  his  final  refusal.     See 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  108.— ED.] 
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even  of  vituperation,  within  the  compass  of  the  English  1783« 
language,  which  Fox  had  not  applied  to  Lord  North  :  not 
only  his  conduct,  and  his  policy,  his  principles,  but  his  cha- 
racter, his  honour,  and  his  honesty,  had  been  unsparingly 
denounced.  Hints  of  impeachment  had  even  been  thrown 
out.  These  debates  were  quite  recent  in  the  beginning  of 
1783;  the  very  words  of  Fox's  terrible  philippics  against 
Lord  North's  profligate  and  ruinous  administration  must 
have  been  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  the  members  who 
saw  them  take  their  seats,  side  by  side,  on  the  Treasury 
bench,  as  the  two  Secretaries  of  State.  All  the  disgraceful 
events  of  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war,  and  the 
censures  which  they  had  entailed  on  the  Ministers  who 
then  mismanaged  public  affairs,  were  fresh  in  every  one's 
thoughts ;  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  resort  to  such  re- 
minders as  the  'Beauties  of  Fox,  Burke,  and  North,'  which 
were  printed  and  circulated  by  the  enemies  of  the  'monstrous 
and  unnatural  Coalition.'  These  were  matters  of  universal 
notoriety,  and  the  nation  was  shocked  by  a  union  of  parties, 
in  which  they  could  see  so  little  of  public  principle,  so  little  to 
justify  that '  mutual  goodwill  and  confidence,  of  which  Fox 
spoke  in  his  interview  with  Lord  North.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  disposition  to  make  in  favour  of  the  Coalition  the 
allowance  suggested  by  Lord  Holland  ;  namely,  that  Lord 
North  had  been  insincere  in  his  American  policy,  that  he  had 
carried  on  the  war  in  order  to  please  the  King,  and  that  the 
difference  between  his  real  opinions  and  the  opinions  of  Fox 
was  not  considerable.1  For  the  public  knew  nothing  of 
his  secret  opinions ;  they  had  not  the  privilege  (which  we 
now  enjoy)  of  reading  his  private  correspondence  with 

1  See  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  pp.  195,  254 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  63.  We  think  that 
Lord  Holland's  meaning  is  mistaken  by  Lord  John  in  his  note  on  the  former 
passage.  His  object,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  vindicate  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
ground  that  Lord  North  really  agreed  with  him  in  opinion. 
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1783.  the  King ;  they  judged  him  by  his  acts  and  his  avowed 
opinions ;  and  they  knew  that  his  course  and  that  of  Fox 
had,  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  public  policy,  for  the 
last  eight  years,  but,  above  all,  on  the  great  question  of 
the  American  war,  been  diametrically  opposed.  They 
thought  that  if  Fox  was  right  in  his  invectives  against 
Lord  North  in  the  years  1774  to  1782,  he  could  not  be 
right  in  coalescing  with  Lord  North  in  1783.  Besides,  it 
might  be  felt  that  there  is  a  medium  between  rancorous 
vindictiveness,  and  a  spiritless  oblivion  of  injuries.  Though 
Lord  North's  well-tried  good  nature  would  prevent  him 
from  cherishing  resentful  spite,  there  was  something,  in  our 
judgment,  inexpressibly  mean  in  the  tameness  with  which 
the  King's  late  favourite,  covered  with  the  scars  of  Fox's 
mighty  sword,  hastened  to  accept  office  in  what  was 
virtually  his  Administration.  Hence  the  public  were 
more  inclined  to  blame  Lord  North  for  joining  Fox,  than 
Fox  for  joining  Lord  North.  Neither,  however,  escaped 
the  unpopularity  which  attended  their  coalition :  the 
public  are,  in  general,  sufficiently  ready  to  believe  that 
ministers  are  influenced  in  their  conduct  by  a  mere  love 
of  place.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  natural  for  them  to 
assume  that  Lord  North  and  Fox  were  actuated  by  this 
motive,  when  they  saw  two  such  determined  opponents 
coalesce  in  order  to  obtain  office.  It  may  be  noted  that 
if  Fox's  principles,  as  to  the  colleagues  with  whom  he 
acted,  were  as  latitudinarian  as  his  coalition  with  Lord 
North  evinces,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  should 
have  refused  to  serve  with  Lord  Shelburne  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  place  entire  confidence  in  him.1 

While   the   nation   disapproved   of  the   Coalition   on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  the  King  resented  it  still  more 

1  Mr.  Adolphus,  History  of  George  III.,  vol.  iii.  p.  463,  says  of  the  Coali- 
tion, f  in  no  action  of  his  life  had  Mr.  Fox  displayed  less  discernment.' 
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acutely  on  grounds  of  personal  feeling.  He  had  for  some  1783. 
time  entertained  the  strongest  aversion  for  Fox,  his  rival, 
his  enemy,  and  now  his  conqueror  and  master  :  and  that 
aversion  had  been  recently  strengthened  by  the  friend- 
ship which  had  grown  up  between  Fox  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  now  in  his  twenty-first  year.  The  King  had  never 
loved  his  eldest  son ; l  but  his  hatred  for  Fox  was  aggra- 
vated by  the  belief  that  he  had  alienated  the  Prince's 
affections  from  him,  and  corrupted  his  principles.  When 
the  Coalition  Ministry  was  formed,  the  Prince  and  Fox 
were  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  A  series  of  notes  from 
the  Prince  to  him,  of  this  date,  beginning.  '  Dear  Charles,' 
and  written  in  a  tone  of  confidential  familiarity,  are  printed 
in  these  memoirs.2  The  King  was  said  to  have  called  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  '  his  son's  Ministry,'  and  his  dislike  of 
Fox,  combined  with  his  jealously  of  the  Prince,  became, 
at  this  time,  in  Walpole's  words,  a  rankling  ulcer.3  Nor 

1  Even  so  early  as  November  28,  1781,  "Walpole  has  the  following  entry 
in  his  Diary :  ( The  King,  as  if  he  had  never  used  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
ill,  opened  his  mind  to  him  on  his  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  other 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  latter  of  whom,  he  said,  was  governed 
by  Charles  Fox  and  Fitzpatrick,  and  governed  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whom 
they  wanted  to  drive  into  Opposition.     "  When  we  hunt  together,"  said  the 
King,  "  neither  my  son  nor  my  brother  will  speak  to  me ;  and  lately,  when 
the  chase  ended  at  a  little  village  where  there  was  but  a  single  post-chaise 
to  be  hired,  my  son  and  brother  got  into  it,  drove  to  London,  and  left  me  to 
get  home  in  a  cart,  if  I  could  find  one  ! "     He  complained,  too,  that  the 
prince,  when  invited  to  dine  with  him,  came  an  hour  too  late,  and  "  all  the 
servants  saw  the  father  waiting  an  hour  for  the  son" '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i. 
p.  269).     When  Lord  North's  Government  was  falling,  the  Prince  of  AVales 
made  interest  against  him,  'though,'  says  Walpole,  'he  only  influenced  one 
vote,  that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  then  recently  made  an  Irish  peer'  (Ibid. 
p.  286).     The  prince  gave  his  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  favour  of  Fox's 
Indian  Bill,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  King  had  been  canvassing  the 
peers  against  it  (Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  220,  223,  226).    See  also 
the  account  of  Fox's  intimate  relations  with  the  prince,  in  1785,  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  277). 

2  Vol.  ii.  pp.  106-111. 

3  Ibid.  pp.  45,  46,  57.     Lord  Grenville,  in  describing  an  interview  with 
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were  his  feelings  towards  Lord  North  much  more  friendly. 
There  were  two  ministers  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  reign,  George  III.  gave  a  cordial,  sincere,  and  con- 
sistent support.  Those  two  ministers  were  Lord  Bute  and 
Lord  North.  Even  in  the  disastrous  state  of  things  which 
the  country  had  reached  at  the  beginning  of  1782,  the 
King  was  ready  still  to  support  Lord  North,  if  the  minister 
could  have  held  up  his  head  against  the  hurricane  of 
censure  which  night  after  night  he  had  to  encounter  in 
Parliament.  In  taking  leave  of  Lord  North  on  that  oc- 
casion, the  King  had  said,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  sorrow, 
that '  he  ever  had,  and  ever  should  look  on  Lord  North 
as  a  friend,  as  well  as  a  faithful  servant.' 1 

It  must,  therefore,  have  been  with  feelings  of  poignant 
disappointment  that  he  beheld  the  subject  of  so  much 
royal  favour,  and  even  of  royal  affection,  desert  to  the 
enemy,  enlist  in  his  service,  and  by  his  political  influence 
assist  in  promoting  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  his  once 
partial  but  now  deserted  master.2  If  he  meditated  an 

the  King  in  March  1783,  says  that  '  he  loaded  Fox  -with  every  expression  of 
abhorrence ; '  and  he  added,  that  much  as  he  disliked  both  Fox  and  Lord 
North,  if  he  was  to  choose  he  must  certainly  prefer  the  latter  to  the  former 
{Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  pp.  190,  192).  Walpole,  indeed,  states  that, 
'  when  the  Coalition  Ministry  kissed  hands,  the  King  received  Fox  graciously, 
but  received  Lord  North  with  the  utmost  coldness,  and  continued  to  treat 
him  with  visible  aversion'  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  56). 

1  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  289. 

8  Lord  Grenville,  in  the  letter  already  quoted,  says  that  the  King  spoke 
of  Lord  North  'in  terms  of  strong  resentment  and  disgust'  (Buckingham 
Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  191).  Lord  Temple  mentions  the  King's  language,  at  a 
subsequent  audience,  respecting  Pitt  and  Lord  Shelburne,  and  adds,  '  This 
was  naturally  attended  with  strong  expressions  of  resentment  and  disgust  of 
his  Ministers,  and  of  personal  abhorrence  of  Lord  North,  tchom  he  clwrged 
rvith  treachery  and  ingratitude  of  the  blackest  nature.  He  repeated,  that  to 
such  a  Ministry  he  never  would  give  his  confidence,  and  that  he  would  take 
the  first  moment  for  dismissing  them'  (Ibid.  p.  303).  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
Temple,  of  April  1,  1783,  the  King  speaks  of  'the  uneasiness  of  his  mind  at 
having  been  thwarted  in  every  attempt  to  keep  the  administration  of  public 
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escape  to  Hanover  in  the  preceding  year,  when  Lord  North  1783. 
was  expelled  from  office,  it  was  still  more  natural  that  he 
should  now  again  throw  out  threats  of  resorting  to  this 
extremity  ;  of  trying  the  effects  of  that  royal  secession  to 
the  Mons  Sacer.1  The  iron  of  the  Coalition  had  indeed 
entered  into  his  soul,  but  there  was  another  alternative 
besides  Hanover,  and  he  resolved  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  his  hated  Ministers.  We  shall 
see  that  no  long  time  elapsed  before  this  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself. 

The  formation  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  announced 
on  April  2,  1783.2  Mr.  Pitt  was  pressed  by  Fox's  friends 
to  join  it,  retaining  his  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  but  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  would  not 
serve  with  Lord  North.3  Nothing  remarkable  occurred 

affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  the  most  unprincipled  Coalition  the  annals  of  this 
or  any  other  nation  can  equal,'  and  he  afterwards  sneers  at  '  the  grateful 
Lord  North'  (ibid.  p.  219).  We  owe  likewise  to  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  the  information  that  amongst  his  father's  papers  there  is  a 
report  of  a  conversation  between  the  King  and  Lord  Ashburton  (Dunning) 
about  this  time,  in  which  the  King  is  described  as  complaining  in  strong 
terms  of  Lord  North's  desertion  of  him.  Lord  North's  inyratititde  was 
doubtless  what  rankled  most  in  the  King's  mind,  and,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  without  reason.  Lord  Mahon  (History  of  England)  vol.  v.  p.  253) 
remarks,  that  the  King  never  forgot  his  obligations  to  Lord  North.  It*would, 
perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say,  that  the  King  never  forgot  Lord  North's 
obligations  to  him. 

1  Under  March,  1783,  Walpole  says,  '  His  counsellors  were  as  inveterate 
as  His  Majesty,  but  had  less  boldness ;  finding  which,  he  told  the  Lord 
Advocate  that  sooner  than  yield  he  would  go  to  Hanover,  and  had  even 
prevailed  on  the  Queen  to  consent'  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  44). 

2  Watson,  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  in  the  Anecdotes  of  his  Life,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
says,  that  '  on  the  day  the  Coalition  Ministry  kissed  hands,  he  told  .Lord 
J.  Cavendish  that  they  had  two  things  against  them — the  closet  and  the 
country ;  that  the  King  hated  them,  and  would  take  the  first  opportunity 
of  turning  them  out,  and  that  the  Coalition  would  make  the  country  hate 
them.' 

3  This  fact  is  stated  by  Tomline,  ibid.  p.  155.     '  Both  Adam  and  Dundas 
expressed  their  wish  that  Pitt  could  be  included  in  the  new  arrangement 
[the  Coalition  Ministry].    Dundas  said  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
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1783.  during  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  and  the  proro- 
gation took  place  in  July.  Parliament  met  again  on 
November  11,  and  the  King's  speech  announced  with 
satisfaction  the  signature  of  definite  treaties  of  peace  with 
France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Pitt, 
now  the  leader  of  Opposition,  reminded  the  Ministers 
that  these  treaties  were  substantially  identical  with  the 
preliminary  articles  upon  which  they  had  turned  out  the 
Shelburne  Administration.  The  negotiation  of  that  treaty 
was  chiefly  the  work  of  Lord  Shelburne  himself,  and  its 
result  was  a  conclusive  proof  that  he  had  no  wish  to  make 
reservations  in  treating  with  the  United  States,  and  that 
he  was  prepared  for  the  fullest  recognition  of  American 
independence.  Some  concessions  were  made  to  France,  and 
particularly  to  Spain ; *  but  the  really  important  feature  of 

it  about,  but  he  found  it  impossible He  afterwards  said,  Pitt  is 

impracticable  on  the  subject  of  union :  he  proscribes  Lord  North,  and  does 
not  even  express  himself  clearly  disposed  to  unite  with  Fox.  He  lias  a  high 
opinion  of  Fox's  abilities,  and  had  always  wished  to  have  him  in  the 
Government,  because  he  thought  it  impossible  to  conduct  great  and  difficult 
affairs  with  such  abilities  to  criticise  them.  But  now  he  seems  much 
estranged  from  him'  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  41). 

Mr.  Fox  thus  expressed  himself  respecting  Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Ossory 
of  September  9,  1783,  written  under  the  Coalition  Ministry  during  the 
recess:  'Next  session  of  Parliament  will  be  a  great  crisis.  /  men  I  am 
sanguine  about  it.  Nothing  can  go  on  so  well  as  we  do  among  ourselves,  but 
in  my  particular  situation  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  every  day  what  an 
amazing  advantage  it  would  be  to  the  country  if  it  could  ever  be  in  such  a 
state  as  to  promise  a  permanent  administration  in  the  opinion  of  Europe.  If 
Pitt  could  be  persuaded  (but  I  despair  of  it),  I  am  convinced  if  he  could,  he 
would  do  more  real  service  to  the  country  than  any  man  ever  did'  (vol.  ii. 
p.  208).  In  speaking  of  'my  particular  situation,'  Fox  alludes  to  his  office 
of  Foreign  Secretary. 

1  The  cession  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain  was  seriouslv  in  question  at  this  time. 
A  history  of  the  negotiation  respecting  it  is  given  in  Flassan,  ibid.  pp.  345- 
353.  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of  December  15,  1782,  mentions  a  rumour 
that  Lord  Shelburne  was  outvoted  in  the  Cabinet  upon  the  question  of 
Gibraltar  (Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  89).  On  two  former  occasions 
offers  for  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  had  actually  been  made  to  Spain  by  the 
English  Government — once  by  General  Stanhope  in  1718,  and  again  bv  the 
elder  Pitt  in  1757  (see  Lord  Mahon's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  127  j  vol.  iv.  p.  111). 
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the  treaty  was  the  unqualified  recognition  of  the  American  1783. 
colonies  as  independent  States.  The  preliminaries  were 
unpopular,  and  Mr.  Fox  had  taken  advantage  of  that 
unpopularity  in  order  to  overthrow  a  weak  Ministry  ;  but 
the  concessions  made  were  necessary,  and  were  wisely 
adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  in  the  definite  treaties  which  were 
signed  under  his  auspices.  If  any  blame  was  due  for  the 
concessions,  it  should  have  fallen  on  those  who  by  their 
mismanagement  of  public  affairs  reduced  England  to  such 
a  state  of  weakness  as  compelled  her  to  yield,  not  on  those 
who  extricated  her  from  a  hopeless  and  ruinous  war. 
When  the  vote  of  censure  was  passed,  Lord  North  and 
the  Ministers  ought  to  have  changed  places.1 

About  a  week  after  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  Mr. 
Fox  introduced  his  famous  Indian  Bill.  Its  principal 
feature  was  that  it  vested  the  government  of  India,  for 

Speaking  of  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  1783,  Flassan  says,  '  Les  mini- 
stres  Anglais  du  inoins,  et  particulierement  Lord  Shelburne  et  Lord  Grant- 
harn,  montrerent  de  la  droiture,  et  une  envie  de  la  paix  qui  n'elait  balanced 
que  par  la  crainte  que  le  parlement  ne  la  trouvat  pas  assez  avantageuse : ' 
Ibid.  p.  365. 

1  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  general  the  belief  was,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  power  and  greatness  of  this  country  had  been 
ruined  by  the  loss  of  the  American  colonies.  '  The  era  of  England's  glory,' 
said  Mr.  Pitt,  in  defending  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  '  is  past ;  she  is  now 
under  the  awful  and  mortifying  necessity  of  employing  a  language  corre- 
sponding with  her  new  condition.  The  visions  of  her  power  and  preeminence 
are  passed  aivay?  Coxe,  in  describing  the  effects  of  the  Treaty  of  1783 
says :  '  The  Bourbon  Courts  exulted  in  the  success  of  their  machinations, 
and  confidently  anticipated  the  speedy  downfall  of  the  British  power ' 
(Bourbon  Kings  of  Spain,  c.  75).  Again  he  says :  '  France  exulted  in  having 
wrested  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  and  anticipated  the  advan- 
tages which  she  expected  to  derive  from  the  diminution  of  the  British 
commerce  and  power.  The  same  opinion  prevailed  throughout  the  Conti- 
nent, and  the  Court  of  Vienna  prophesied  that  England  would  ultimately  sink 
in  the  unequal  contest  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Nor  were  there  wanting 
even  in  England  persons  of  enlightened  minds  who  regarded  this  peace  as 
the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  who  predicted  that  "  the  sun  of  Great  Britain 
was  set  for  ever  "  '  (House  of  Austria,  c.  48). 

F  2 
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1783.  four  years,  in  a  commission  of  seven  persons  named  in  the 
Bill,  and  not  appointed  or  removable  by  the  Crown.  As 
soon  as  the  plan  was  disclosed,  Pitt  denounced  it  as 
dangerous  to  the  Constitution,  and  as  a  violation  of  the 
chartered  rights  of  the  East  India  Company ;  and  the  most 
ambitious  designs  were  imputed  to  its  authors.  The  sub- 
ject was  properly  in  the  department  of  Lord  North,  as 
Home  Secretary,1  for  the  same  reason  that  the  colonies 
were  in  his  department ;  but  the  measure  was  introduced 
and  managed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  probably  been  assisted 
by  Burke's  advice  in  its  preparation.  The  Bill,  owing 
to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Coalition,  soon  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Lords 
by  Mr.  Fox,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  members,  on 
December  9.  Here  a  different  fate  awaited  it.2  The 
King,  assisted  by  the  suggestions  of  artful  counsellers, 
sagaciously  perceived  that  his  enemies  had  given  him  the 
opportunity  for  which  he  was  waiting.  The  Coalition  had 
rendered  Fox  unpopular  ;  his  Indian  Bill  had  alarmed  the 
country.  A  canvass  of  the  Peers  against  the  Indian  Bill 
was  set  on  foot  by  the  King,  partly  or  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  Lord  Temple.  In  the  House  of  .Lords,  the 
'  King's  friends '  were  numerous ;  and  on  December  17 
the  Bill  was  rejected  by  95  to  76  votes.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  required  to  deliver  up 
their  seals  ;  and  Pitt,  seeing  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  since  the  spring,  now  consented  to  form  a  Govern- 
ment. 

Pitt's  Administration,  though  it  lasted  sixteen  years,  did 
not  commence  under  happy  auspices.  However  great  his 
ability,  his  age  was  only  twenty-five  years  ;  the  majority 

1  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  463. 

2  [The  majority  on  the  second  reading  in  the  Commons  was  229  to  120 
(Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p  141). — ED.] 
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of  the  House  of  Commons  was  against  him,  and  the  1783. 
Coalition  had  absorbed  so  many  of  the  leading  members, 
that  he  had  not  in  that  House  a  single  Cabinet  minister  to 
assist  him.  The  late  Government  had  been  upset  by  the 
use  of  the  King's  personal  influence  in  soliciting  the  votes 
of  the  Peers  against  his  own  Ministers.  This  royal  in- 
terference was  notorious,  and  almost  avowed ;  Tomline, 
in  his  '  Life  of  Pitt,'  admits  and  defends  it.1  Pitt  doubt- 
less took  no  part  in  this  intrigue,  but  he  knew  of  it,  and 
profited  by  its  results  to  obtain  power.  Lord  Temple, 
who  had  accepted  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  who 
had  been  intended  for  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords,  found 
the  feeling  respecting  his  own  conduct  so  strong,  that  he 
resigned  his  office  in  three  days,  in  order  that  he  might 
meet  any  charges  against  himself  in  a  private  station.2 
'  This,'  says  Tomline,  '  was  the  only  event  of  a  public 
nature  which  I  ever  knew  disturb  Mr.  Pitt's  rest,  while  he 
continued  in  good  health.'3  At  that  moment  Mr.  Pitt  no 

1  [Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  Life  of  Pitt,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  defend  it. 
He  says :  '  Without  denying,  then,  that  the  course  pursued  in  this  emergency 
by  George  III.  was  most  unusual  and  most  extreme,  and  one  most  undesirable 
to  establish  as*  a  precedent,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  it  would  be  prac- 
ticable to  lay  down,  with  perfect  clearness  and  precision,  the  Constitutional 
rule  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  infringed '  (vol.  i.  p.  155).     I  conceive 
that  very  few  rules  can  be  laid  down  in  our  Constitution  with  perfect  clearness 
and  precision,  and  when  the  letter  of  a  rule  can  be  stated  with  precision,  its 
spirit  is  easily  evaded. — ED.] 

2  [This  was  the  ground  assigned  for  his  brother's  resignation,  by  William 
Grenville,  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Lord  Macaulay  thought,  on  the 
authority  of  Wraxall,  that  Lord  Temple  had  resigned  because  Pitt  would  not 
dissolve  Parliament  immediately ;  but  he  admitted  that  he  was  wrong  in  this 
view,  which  however  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  dated  March  3, 1784,  rather 
confirms.     On  the  whole,  the  reasons  given  by  Lord  Stanhope  seem  to  me 
conclusive  against  this  reason.     That  writer's  own  opinion  is  that  Lord  Tem- 
ple resigned  because  he  had  applied  for  a  dukedom,  or  some  other  personal 
object  of  ambition,  and  had  been  refused.     Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  159-164  ;  Massey's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  221. — ED.] 

3  Vol.  i.  p.  233.     Mr.  Fox,  writing  to  Lord  Northington,  the  Irish  Chan- 
cellor, to  inform  him  of  Lord  Temple's  resignation,  says :  '  What  will  follow 
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1783.  doubt  felt  uncertain  whether  the  waters  were  not  closing 
around  him.  So  great  did  the  chances  appear  against  his 
success  in  his  hazardous  undertaking,  that  when  his  writ 
was  moved,  on  his  acceptance  of  office,  the  motion  was 
received  with  loud  and  general  laughter  by  the  Opposi- 
tion.1 Fox  was  confident  that  the  attempt  would  fail. 
In  a  private  note  written  at  the  time  he  says,  '  We  are  so 
strong,  that  nobody  can  undertake  without  madness,  and 
if  they  do  I  think  we  shall  destroy  them  almost  as  soon 
as  they  are  formed.' 2  This  opinion  he  openly  declared, 
and  it  was  doubtless  shared  generally  by  his  party. 

The  siege  was  now  opened  in  form ;  a  series  of  general 
votes  of  censure  upon  Ministers,  and  addresses  to  the 
Crown  for  the  formation  of  a  new  Administration,  were 
passed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The  King,  however, 
refused  to  dismiss  his  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Pitt  refused  to 
resign  unless  some  specific  charge  was  brought  against 
him.  The  contest  was  carried  on  with  consummate  skill 
and  ability  by  Fox  on  the  one  hand,  and  sustained  with 
extraordinary  coolness,  courage,  and  judgment  by  Pitt  on 
the  other.  Fox,  however,  abstained  from  going  to  ex- 
tremities, being  restrained,  probably,  by  the  reluctance  of 
some  of  his  friends ;  and  while  the  struggle  was  still  un- 
decided, an  attempt  was  made  by  some  independent 

is  not  yet  known,  but  I  think  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  but  our 
Administration  will  again  be  established.  .  .  .  The  confusion  of  the  enemy 
is  beyond  all  description,  and  the  triumph  of  our  friends  proportionable.' 
Dec.  22,  1783  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  224). 

1  Tomline,  ibid.  p.  237. 

2  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.     Compare  Tomline,  ibid.  p.  463.     At  this 
time  it  used  to  be  the  practice  for  Cabinet  Ministers  to  appear  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  full  dress.     Hence  Lord  North  is  always  designated  in  the 
debates  during  the  American  war  as  '  the  noble  Lord  in  the  Blue  Ribbon.' 
We  have  been  informed  that,  after  Mr.  Fox  had  crossed  to  the  Opposition 
bench,  he  continued  to  wear  his  full  dress,  in  order  to  mark  that,  though 
dismissed  by  the  King,  he  was  still  the  Minister  whom  the  House  kept  in 
power. 
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country  gentlemen  to  bring  about  a  junction  between  the  1784. 
two  combatants.1  The  King  was  even  prevailed  upon  to 
send  a  written  message  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  pro- 
pose a  meeting  between  him  and  Mr.  Pitt.2  Mr.  Pitt 
consented  to  have  a  conference  with  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
'  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  Administration  on  a 
wide  basis,  and  on  fair  and  equal  terms  ; '  but  a  discussion 
arose  on  the  meaning  of  '  equal  terms,'  and  the  negotia- 
tion was  broken  off.  The  Opposition  demanded  that  Pitt 
should  resign  before  any  attempt  was  made  to  form  a 
United  Government ;  but  Pitt  refused  this  demand,  saying, 
that  he  could  not  resign  in  order  to  treat  for  office.  The 
contest  had  now  lasted  for  two  months ;  the  necessary 
supplies  had  been  granted,  and  a  Mutiny  Bill  passed ;  the 
majorities,  which  had  been  forty  or  fifty  at  the  beginning, 
had  dwindled  down  to  one ;  and  at  last,  without  an 
Appropriation  Act,  on  the  24th  of  March  the  King 
came  down  to  dissolve  the  Parliament.3  Pitt  had  wisely 

1  In  one  of  the  debates  at  this  time,  Mr.  Fox  said  that  he  respected  what 
he  had  always  understood  to  be  Mr.  Pitt's  political  principles,  none  of  which 
did  any  one  whom  he  had  consulted  wish  him  to  renounce.  The  union  he 
(Mr.  Fox)  wished  to  see  take  place  was  a  union  of  principle  (see  Tomline, 
ibid.  p.  356). 

z  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  234. 

3  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  had  separated  from  Mr.  Fox  when  Lord 
Shelburne  became  Prime  Minister,  was  a  member  of  Pitt's  Cabinet,  and 
contributed  essentially  to  support  him  against  Fox  on  this  trying  occasion. 
'  His  firmness  during  the  memorable  contest  of  1784  is  said  to  have  pre- 
vented Mr.  Pitt  from  following  the  example  of  his  cousin,  Lord  Temple,  by 
resigning  in  despair.  It  was  on  that  occasion  George  III.  was  reported  to 
have  said  there  was  no  man  in  his  dominions  by  whom  he  had  been  so  much 
offended,  and  no  man  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted,  as  the  Duke  of 
Richmond'  {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  455).  See  also  Tomline,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 
His  reasons  for  separating  from  Fox  are  stated  in  Lord  Albemarle's  Memoirs 
of  Lord  Rockinyham,  vol.  i.  p.  340.  [Strictly  speaking  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  24th,  and  dissolved  by  proclamation  on  the  25th.  The  curious 
theft  of  the  Great  Seal  from  the  Chancellor's  house  took  place  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  and  the  new  one  was  not  ready  till  the  following  day  (Annual 
Register,  1784,  p.  185).— ED.] 
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1784.  calculated  the  effect  of  time  in  turning  public  opinion  in 
his  favour.  An  earlier  dissolution  might  have  produced  a 
balanced  state  of  parties.  As  it  was,  the  influence  of 
general  opinion  upon  the  elections,  even  in  the  compara- 
tively shackled  state  of  the  representation,  was  decisive. 
Above  160  members  lost  their  seats,  nearly  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  Opposition.  The  rout  of  the  Coalition 
was  complete,  and  after  the  long  series  of  votes  of  cen- 
sure carried  against  Pitt  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
Parliament,  the  first  vote  in  the  new  House  gave  him  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Pitt's  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  remained 
unshaken. 

Of  this  result,  the  principal  cause  was  Fox's  coalition 
with  Lord  North.  Although  it  gave  him,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a  large  parliamentary  support,  it  turned  public 
opinion  against  him,  and  rendered  his  union  with  Pitt 
impossible.  If  his  party  was  not  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone,  and  some  junction  was  necessary,  he  clearly  made 
the  wrong  choice  in  preferring  Lord  North  to  Pitt.  His 
India  Bill  added  to  his  unpopularity,  and  had  a  large 
share  in  the  consequences  of  the  election  of  1784.  It  is 
difficult  now  to  understand  how  the  declamatory  denun- 
ciations of  that  measure  could  have  produced  so  great  an 
effect  on  the  country,  or  how  the  alarm  which  was  ex- 
pressed could  have  been  really  felt.  Pitt  may  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  strong  personal  prejudice,  but  his 
general  character  forbids  the  belief  that  his  opposition 
was  insincere.  He  had  doubtless  persuaded  himself  of 
the  reality  of  the  dangers  which  he  described  with  so 
much  force.  The  interference  with  the  chartered  rights 
of  the  Company,  so  far  as  they  concerned  the  Govern- 
ment, not  the  trade,  of  India,  seems  to  us  to  require  no 
justification.  The  Company  could  have  no  vested  interest 
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in.  a  form  of  Government  which  was  not  conducive  to  1784. 
the  public  welfare.  The  appointment  of  an  Indian  Com- 
mission by  Parliament,  the  members  of  which  held  their 
offices  on  the  same  tenure  as  the  Judges,  and  could  not 
be  removed  either  by  the  Crown  or  the  Company,  was 
unusual,  and  might  be  fairly  deemed  objectionable.1  But 
to  suppose  that  within  the  space  of  four  years,  and  under 
the  control  of  Parliament  and  public  opinion,  such  a  use 
was  likely  to  be  made  of  the  Indian  patronage  as  would 
destroy  the  legitimate  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  insure 
the  permanent  triumph  of  Mr.  Fox's  party,  appears  extra- 
vagant and  unreasonable.2  In  the  first  Session  of  the  new 
Parliament  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  India  Bill,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  271  to  60  ;  this  Bill,  by  creating 
a  Ministerial  Board  of  Control  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
established  the  system  of  '  double  Government,'  which 
has  now  existed  for  seventy  years,  and  which  was  deli- 
berately continued,  with  certain  amendments,  in  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament.3 

While  the  great  struggle  between  Pitt  and  Fox  after 
the  dismissal  of  the  Coalition  Ministry  was  going  on,  the 
King's  anxiety  was  great ;  and  in  his  private  letters  to 
Mr.  Pitt  he  recurred  to  his  former  intention  of  seeking  a 
refuge  in  Hanover  from  the  intolerable  pressure  of  his 

1  A  protest  formally  signed  by  Lord  Rockingham,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  and  other  peers,  which  was  much  quoted  at  the  time, 
contained  the  following  passage :    '  The  election  of  executive   officers  in 
Parliament  is  plainly  unconstitutional,  and  an  example  of  the  most  perni- 
cious kind,  productive  of  intrigue  and  faction,  and  calculated  for  extending 
a  corrupt  influence  in  the  Crown.     It  frees  ministers  from  responsibility, 
while  it  leaves  them  all  the   effect  of  patronage '  (see  Adolphus,  vol.  iv. 
p.  59). 

2  See  Lord  J.  Russell's  Remarks  on  Fox's  India  Sill,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96-100. 
A  good  summary  of  the  objections  made  to  it  at  the  time  is  given  in  Tom- 
line's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  192-201. 

8  [As  Lord  Stanhope  says,  '  it  continued  with  some  modifications  until 
1858.'  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  221.— ED.] 
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1784.  Parliamentary  foes.  On  receiving  the  account  of  the 
~  first  defeats  which  awaited  Mr.  Pitt  upon  his  re-election, 
the  King  wrote  to  him  as  follows :  '  I  am  ready  to  take 
any  step  that  may  be  proposed  to  oppose  this  faction,  and 
to  struggle  to  the  last  period  of  my  life ;  but  I  can  never 
submit  to  throw  myself  into  its  power.  If  they,  in  the 
end,  succeed,  my  line  is  a  clear  one,  and  to  which  I  have 
fortitude  enough  to  submit.'1  About  the  same  time  he 
addressed  Mr.  Pitt  in  a  similar  strain  upon  an  impending 
motion  in  the  House  of  Lords :  '  Should  not  the  Lords 
stand  boldly  forth,  this  Constitution  must  soon  be  changed  ; 
for  if  the  two  only  privileges  of  the  Crown  be  infringed, — 
that  of  negativing  Bills  which  have  passed  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  that  of  naming  the  Ministers  to  be 
employed, — I  cannot  but  feel,  as  far  as  regards  my  person, 
that  /  can  be  no  longer  of  utility  to  this  country,  nor  can 
with  honour  continue  in  this  island'  ' From  this  extract,' 
says  Tomline,  '  coupled  with  the  conclusion  of  his  former 
letter,  as  well  as  from  other  authorities,  it  is  evident  that 
the  King  had  at  this  time  serious  intentions  of  retiring  to 
Hanover,  in  case  Mr.  Fox  and  his  party  should  prevail.' 2 
No  such  painful  necessity,  however,  awaited  the  King. 
The  fatal  error  of  his  great  adversary,  the  dexterity  of 
his  secret  counsellors,  and  the  consummate  parliamentary 
ability  of  his  young  Minister,  gave  him  a  signal  triumph. 
Fox  had  emerged  a  victor  out  of  the  long  struggle  of  the 
American  war ;  he  had  passed  the  King  under  the  yoke, 

1  Tomline '*  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  271.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  of  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1784,  the  King  used  the  following  terms  respecting  Mr.  Fox: 
'  Mr.  Pitt  is  so  well  apprised  of  the  mortification  I  feel  at  any  possibility  of 
ever  again  seeing  the  heads  of  opposition  in  public  employments,  and  more 
particularly  Mr.  Fox,  whose  conduct  has  not  been  more  marked  against  my 
station  in  the  empire  than  against  my  person,  that  he  must  attribute  my  want 
of  perspicuity,  &c.'  (ibid.  p.  390). 

*  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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and  made  him  submit  to  a  Ministry  which  he  hated.  But  1784. 
he  could  not  convert  a  victory  into  a  conquest :  he  had 
the  force  which  enabled  him  to  defeat,  he  had  not  the 
longsighted  and  patient  prudence  which  could  alone  en- 
able him  to  subjugate.  By  the  unhappy  Coalition  he  lost 
everything :  he  threw  away  his  popularity,  he  destroyed 
his  party,  he  weakened  his  moral  authority,  and  he  made 
an  opening  for  the  formation  of  a  new  combination,  which 
speedily  predominated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  As 
it  was  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  the  heir  of  the  Ee- 
volution,  so  it  may  be  said  of  Pitt  that  he  was  the  heir  of 
the  Coalition.  At  the  critical  moment,  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  practical  problem,  which  had 
for  so  many  years  remained  unsolved.  Lord  North  had, 
during  his  twelve  years'  Ministry,  been  the  favourite  of 
the  Crown,  but  after  a  time  he  lost  the  support  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Fox,  up  to  the  Coalition,  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  country,  but  the  King  would  not  endure 
him.  In  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  last  found  a  Minister  whom  the 
King  would  tolerate  and  the  country  would  support.  His 
Administration,  when  once  formed,  could  not  be  shaken 
by  Fox's  opposition.  It  weathered  the  storm  of  the 
Eegency,  by  the  King's  timely  recovery ;  and  the  results 
of  the  French  Eevolution  gave  it  additional  strength.  At 
last,  it  fell  by  an  intrigue  of  secret  advisers  who  alarmed 
the  Protestant  conscience  of  the  King  :  it  was  stabbed  by 
an  assassin  in  the  dark,  not  overthrown  by  the  blows  of 
Fox's  broadsword  in  fair  and  open  parliamentary  warfare. 
Like  most  great  political  contests  in  this  country,  the  con- 
test between  George  III.  and  Mr.  Fox  ended  in  a  com- 
promise. The  compromise  was  effected  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Pitt.1  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  unbending  to  become  an 

1  '  On  Lord  Rockingham's  death,  Pitt  expressed  his  concern  to  Mr.  Fox, 
under  the  gallery,  at  the  report  that  government  would  break  up.     Fox 
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1 784.  instrument  in  the  King's  hands,  and  had  too  much  principle 
to  lend  himself,  like  Lord  North,  to  a  policy  of  which  he 
disapproved.  On  the  other  hand,  the  King  was  grateful 
to  Pitt  for  rescuing  him  from  the  hands  of  Fox :  he  en- 
dured and  almost  liked  him,  though  he  ultimately  tripped 
him  up.  Pitt's  ascendency  in  Parliament  was  maintained 
by  his  own  talents  and  conduct,  and  by  the  personal  con- 
fidence which  he  inspired,  not  by  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  or  the  support  of  the  King's  friends.  In  this 
manner  the  conflicting  elements,  which  Fox  could  not 
harmonise,  were  reconciled. 

Lord  John  thus  sums  up  the  effects  of  the  Coalition, 
and  the  disruption  of  the  Whig  party,  which  that  measure 
of  apparent  union  produced  :— 

Thus  was  broken  and  dispersed,  by  its  own  dissensions,  that 
great  confederacy  of  freedom  which,  nurtured  in  the  adversity  of 
the  American  war,  had  revived  the  ancient  virtues  of  Whiggism, 
and  made  the  Senate  shine  with  the  lights  of  patriotism  and 
eloquence.  Thus  vanished  the  hope  of  seeing  a  more  brilliant 
Fox  and  a  more  consistent  Pitt ;  the  one  adorning  and  advising 
his  country  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  which  he,  above  all 
men,  understood  ;  and  the  other  applying  to  the  management  of 
our  finances  the  economical  principles  of  Smith,  and  the  wise 
frugality  of  Sully.  The  Coalition  prevented  a  consummation  so 
desirable.  *  *  *  The  rout  of  the  Whig  party,  the  Pitt 
Administration,  and  the  war  of  the  French  Eevolution  were  the 
results  of  this  fatal  event  (vol.  ii.  p.  91). 

said,  "  it  would,  and  the  old  system  be  revived,"  adding,  "  they  look  to  you, 
without  you  they  cannot  succeed  ;  with  you  I  know  not  whether  they  will 
or  no."  "  If,"  replied  Pitt,  "  they  reckon  upon  me,  they  may  find  them- 
selves mistaken."  Fox,  as  he  left  the  House,  repeated  this  to  Lord  John 
Townshend,  and  Lord  Maitland  (afterwards  Lauderdale),  and  probahly 
many  others ;  and  both  Townshend  and  Lauderdale  told  it  me.  Fox  added 
"  I  believe  they  do  reckon  on  Pitt,  and  I  believe  they  will  not  be  mistaken  "  ' 
(Lord  Holland,  in  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  446).  Neither  of  the  parties  in 
this  curious  dialogue  were  quite  right  in  their  anticipations. 
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The  life  of  Mr.  Fox  is  brought  down  in  these  volumes     1784. 


to  the  year  1792  ;  the  Buckingham  Papers  reach  as  far  as 
1799 ;  and  both  works  contain  much  curious  and  au- 
thentic information  respecting  the  Eegency  debates  in 
1788-9  :  but  the  length  to  which  this  Article  has  already 
extended  prevents  us  from  following  the  events  of  that 
period  in  detail;  we  can  only  remark  that  much  light 
is  thrown  upon  it  by  both  publications. 

The  period  of  our  history  from  the  decline  of  the 
American  war  to  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Pitt's  long 
Administration,  is  full  of  instruction  with  respect  to  the 
working  of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution.  It  was  not, 
in  fact,  definitively  and  clearly  established  until  the  year 
1784,  that  where  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  personal 
opinions  of  the  sovereign  and  those  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  is  to 
prevail ;  unless,  indeed,  a  dissolution  and  a  new  election 
should  reverse  the  decision  of  the  previous  Parliament.1 

1  On  the  Constitutional  right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament  in 
this  state  of  things,  see  the  authoritative  remark  of  Lord  J.  Russell  (vol.  ii. 
p.  245).  [The  reader  may  like  to  see  Lord  Russell's  '  summing  up '  on  the 
Constitutional  question  which  was  at  issue  in  this  struggle  :  — 

'  If  Mr.  Fox  had  maintained  that  a  ministry  ought  not  to  continue,  unless 
it  should  acquire  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  doctrine 
had  been  practically  overthrown  by  the  decision  of  the  country ;  the  Consti- 
tution, as  it  had  been  understood  since  the  accession  of  George  I.,  would 
have  been  virtually  set  aside.  But  the  doctrine  set  up  went  beyond  this, 
and  affirmed  that  the  power  of  dissolution  during  a  session,  or,  as  Mr.  Burke 
called  it,  '  of  penal  dissolution,'  did  not  belong  to  the  Crown.  No  advan- 
tage would  have  flowed  from  the  establishment  of  this  opinion ;  for  had  the 
King  taken  Mr.  Fox  back  for  the  remainder  of  the  session,  it  was  not  denied 
that  at  the  end  of  it  he  might  have  sent  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  by  his  advice 
have  dissolved  the  Parliament.  On  the  other  side,  there  was  some  appear- 
ance of  assuming  for  an  existing  House  of  Commons  power  beyond  that 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  of  controlling  the  Crown  by  the  votes  of 
an  ascertained  majority. 

'  The  precedent  of  1784,  therefore,  establishes  this  rule  of  conduct.  That 
if  the  ministers  chosen  by  the  Crown  do  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  they  may  advise  an  appeal  to  the  people,  with  whom 
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The  lessons  which  this  portion  of  our  annals  teaches  are 
manifold ;  but  it  throws  especial  light  on  the  two  points 
which  appear  to  us  to  form  the  characteristic  difficulties 
of  that  form  of  Government  which  is  commonly  known 
by  the  appellation  of  '  limited  monarchy  ; '  that  is  to  say, 
a  hereditary  King,  associated  with  a  parliamentary  body. 
These  are,  1.  The  desire  of  the  King  to  govern  as  well 
as  to  reign,  and  his  attempts,  open  or  concealed,  to  defeat 
the  policy  of  the  Ministers  in  whom  the  majority  of  the 
Parliament,  for  the  time  being,  confides.  2.  The  envies 
and  rivalries  of  the  parliamentary  chiefs  ;  their  impatience 
•  of  a  superior,  or  even  of  an  equal ;  their  unwillingness 
to  cooperate  for  public  objects  on  account  of  their  sepa- 
rate pretensions  and  personal  ambition ;  and  the  conse- 
quent facility  afforded  to  the  King  of  ruling  by  division, 
of  fomenting  their  discords  and  animosities,  and  ulti- 
mately, perhaps,  of  reducing  them  all  to  impotence  and 
silence.1  Parliamentary  leaders  of  parties,  in  their  more 
contracted  sphere,  are  likely  to  indulge  the  feelings  which 
animated  the  great  party  leaders  of  Eome  in  their  con- 
test for  the  mastery  of  the  world, — 

'  Nee  quemquam  jam  ferre  potest,  Csesarve  priorem, 
Pompeiusve  parem."1 

rests  the  ultimate  decision.     This  course  has  been  followed  in  1807,  in  1831, 
in  1834,  and  in  1841 '  (Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  245).— ED.] 

1  Aristotle  enumerates  want  of  mutual  confidence  as  one  of  the  three 
great  means  by  which  the  Greek  despots  maintained  their  power  (Pol.  v.  11). 
The  impatience  of  equals  is  well  denoted  in  the  expressive  Greek  term,  TO 
^.iXoTrpturoi'. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  of  May  1782,  expresses  a  fear  that  Pitt  will  attempt 
to  revive  the  system  of  governing  by  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
defiance  of  the  independent  portion  of  Parliament.  He  then  proceeds  to 
say :  f  I  feel  myself,  I  own,  rather  inclined  to  rely  upon  his  understanding 
and  integrity  for  resisting  all  the  temptations  of  ambition,  and  especially  of 
being  fast,  which  I  know  will  be  industriously  thrown  in  his  way,  and  con- 
trasted with  that  secondary  and  subordinate  situation,  to  which  they  will 
insinuate  he  must  be  confined  while  he  continues  to  act  in  the  general 
system  '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  i.  p.  325). 
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But  there  is  this  important  difference  in  their  respective 
situations,  that,  whereas  Pompey  and  Caesar  contended 
which  should  be  chief,  parliamentary  leaders,  who  act 
singly,  and  embroil  everything  with  mutual  jealousies, 
end  by  being  all  put  down  under  the  feet  of  one  common 
master. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  dwell  upon  this  theme  at  the 
length  which  it  requires,  but  we  wish  that  our  feeble  voice 
could  induce  the  leaders  of  popular  parties  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  gather  from  our  history  the  warnings  which  it 
contains  with  respect  to  the  working  of  a  parliamentary 
system.  If  the  great  Powers  should  continue  at  peace  ; 
if  the  quiet  development  of  wealth  and  industry,  and  the 
amicable  relations  of  individuals  in  society,  should  be  per- 
mitted to  advance  without  the  interruption  of  destructive 
violence;  we  cannot  believe  that  the  fairest  and  most 
civilised  portions  of  Continental  Europe  will  remain  under 
purely  despotic  forms  of  government.  The  trial  of  the 
American  model,  which  has  been  made  in  some  European 
States,  has  not  proved  successful ;  and  though  we  are  far 
from  being  exclusive  in  our  attachment  to  constitutional 
forms,  and  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  a  system  of 
government  which  is  suited  to  England  may  not  be  suited 
to  countries  differently  situated  ;  we  still  think  that,  when- 
ever the  pressure  of  the  despotic  regimen  is  at  all  re- 
laxed— looking  to  the  fact  that  man  is  a  historical 
animal — the  parliamentary  form  of  government,  combined 
with  a  hereditary  king,  offers  the  best  chance  of  perma- 
nent amelioration  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the 
European  States.  If  the  time  should  ever  arrive  when  an 
attempt  should  be  made  in  the  great  Continental  States  to 
reach  a  popular  system  of  government  by  this  road,  we 
earnestly  exhort  the  parliamentary  leaders  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  first  object  to  be  secured  is  some  form  of 
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parliamentary  or  corporate  government,  some  species  of  rule 
which  is  not  dependent  on  the  will  of  one  man,  but  which 
lodges  the  supreme  power  in  a  body ;  some  constitution 
which  ensures  public  debate  in  a  legislative  chamber, 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  security  against  arbitrary  im- 
prisonment. When  this  great  and  paramount  object  has 
been  accomplished,  and  a  habit  of  regular  government, 
upon  these  principles,  has  been  formed,  the  time  will  have 
arrived  for  deciding  the  proportions  of  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  elements  in  the  constitution,  and  for  raising 
questions  on  which  the  anti-despotic  party  are  likely  to 
be  divided.  But  it  is  premature  to  stir  those  questions, 
and  to  dwell  upon  the  refinements  of  a  free  Government, 
the  apices  of  a  constitutional  system,  before  its  foundations 
have  been  laid.  It  is  premature  to  dispute  about  acci- 
dents before  we  have  secured  the  substance.  The  leaders 
of  liberal  parties  should  bear  in  mind  that  despotism  is  the 
normal  state  of  mankind,  and  free  governments  the  rare 
exception  ;  and  that,  in  all  unsettled  states  of  society,  the 
tendency  to  a  despotic  form  of  government  is  strong  and 
constant. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  with  a  view  to  the  future, 
not  to  the  past ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  blaming  the 
popular  leaders  in  the  late  movements  on  the  Continent, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  a  different  course 
hereafter.  Much  wonder  has  been  expressed  at  the 
failure  of  parliamentary  government  in  the  recent  experi- 
ments in  the  Continental  States  :  and  an  opinion  has  even 
been  promulgated  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  are  alone 
fitted  for  free  institutions.  The  Eepublican  Governments 
of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages — which,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  defects,  were  the  best  Governments  of 
their  respective  times — prove  that  Free  Government  is  not 
the  monopoly  of  a  privileged  race  :  and  the  failure  of  the 
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late  attempts  may,  as  it  seems  to  us,  be  completely  ex- 
plained by  the  neglect  of  those  precautions  which  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  history  of  England  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.  is  calculated  to  suggest. 
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Since  the  above  Article  was  printed,  we  have  (chiefly 
through  the  kindness  of  Alexander  Oswald,  Esq.  of 
Auchincruive)  obtained  some  additional  information  res- 
pecting Mr.  Eichard  Oswald,  which  we  annex  in  a  note, 
as  there  is  no  account  of  him  in  any  of  the  ordinary 
books  of  reference. 

Eichard  Oswald,  of  Auchincruive,  in  the  county  of 
Ayr  (probably  born  about  1710),  was  a  younger  son  of 
the  Eev.  George  Oswald,  minister  of  Dunnet,  in  Caithness. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  merchant  in  the  City  of  London, 
and  (through  his  wife,  Mary  Eamsay)  was  owner  of  con- 
siderable estates  both  in  the  West  Indies  and  on  the 
continent  of  America.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  he 
took  extensive  Government  contracts,  and  not  being  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  his  agents  in  Germany 
performed  their  duties,  he  went  to  Germany  himself,  and 
acted  for  several  campaigns  as  Commissary-General  of 
the  allied  forces  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  In  1759, 
he  purchased  the  estate  of  Auchincruive,  and  other  estates 
in  Ayrshire.  On  account  of  his  connection  with  America, 
he  was  often  consulted  by  the  Government  during  the 
American  war.  He  died  at  Auchincruive,  November  4, 
1784,  without  issue.  His  acquaintance  with  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  as  a  negotiator 
in  1782,  originated  in  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Adam  Smith. 

G 
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We  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Oswald 
with  a  copy  of  a  Diary  kept  by  Kichard  Oswald  of  his 
two  journeys  to  Paris  in  1782,  as  well  as  of  a  journey  in 
September  of  a  previous  year  (apparently  on  some  private 
business  of  his  own),  in  which,  however,  he  had  an  inter- 
view with  Franklin,  and  also  with  the  Comte  de  Vergennes. 
The  entries  in  this  Diary  are  very  brief.  Franklin  arrived 
in  France  in  December,  1776,  and  as  Oswald's  first  visit 
was  before  1782,  and  in  a  year  in  which  the  7th  and  14th 
of  September  fell  on  a  Sunday,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
year  1777.  It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  Franklin  in 
his  '  Journal '  ('  Works,'  vol.  ix.  p.  240)  speaks  of  Oswald 
as  if  he  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time  in  April,  1782  ; 
he  says  that  Oswald  was  then  introduced  to  him  by  '  an 
old  friend  and  near  neighbour  of  mine  many  years  in 
London :'  Oswald  also  brought  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Mr.  Laurens,  as  well  as  the  letter  from  Lord  Shel- 
burne ;  nevertheless,  Oswald  describes  himself  as  remind- 
ing Franklin  of  this  first  visit  in  an  interview  which 
probably  took  place  before  the  '  Journal '  was  composed. 

Subjoined  to  this  Diary  are  full  minutes  of  Oswald's 
conversations  with  Franklin  on  the  31st  of  May  and 
3rd  June,  1782 ;  between  which  days  he  states  that  he- 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Grenville.  We  regret  that 

o 

the  length  of  the  minutes  prevents  us  from  printing  them 
entire :  we  therefore  subjoin  extracts  of  those  portions 
which  bear  principally  upon  the  question  discussed  in  our 
Article. 

1782.  { Arrived  at  Paris,  Friday,  31st  May,  nine  in  the 
morning.  Called  on  Mr.  Grenville;  delivered  his  packets. 
Then  went  out  to  Passy,  and  delivered  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  sun- 
dry letters  for  him,  and  had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  with 
him  about  the  affairs  of  the  peace.  He  thought  there  should  be 
separate  commissions  to  treat,  one  for  France,  one  for  the 
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Colonies.  Was  not  so  positive  as  to  Spain  and  Holland,  although 
mentioned  on  several  occasions.  That  though  the  treaties 
might  go  on  separately,  yet  to  be  united  in  the  final  conclusion ; 
meaning  that  there  should  be  such  correspondence  between  them 
that  there  should  be  no  separate  conclusion.  That  by  treating 
separately,  different  interests  and  subjects  not  strictly  relative 
to  each  other  would  not  be  mixed  and  involved  in  too  much 
intricacy,  and  so  might  be  separately  discussed  in  the  progress, 
and  yet  the  final  conclusion  of  the  whole  in  one  general  settle- 
ment might  be  governed  and  made  to  be  dependent  upon  those 
separate  adjustments.  Adding  that  the  more  we  favoured  them 
(meaning  the  Colonies)  the  more  they  would  do  for  us  in  the 
conclusion  of  these  separate  treaties.' 

June  3rd.  '  I  wanted  to  take  my  leave,  having  sat  a  con- 
siderable time,  but  he  wished  me  to  stay  a  little  longer.  And 
he  fell  into  the  subject  formerly  mentioned  of  the  treaty  going 
on  by  separate  commissions  for  each  party,  and  said  be  could 
see  no  objection  to  there  being  one  commission  for  France,  one 
for  the  Colonies,  and  perhaps  one  for  Spain  and  one  for  Holland. 
That  by  this  means,  the  business  with  each  being  separately 
discussed,  they  might  more  quickly  and  clearly  come  to  a  con- 
clusion than  when  so  many  different  interests  must  be  jointly 
treated  under  the  same  commission.  That,  with  respect  to  the 
Colony  business,  if  my  private  affairs  would  allow  of  my 
absence,  and  that  I  would  divert  myself  in  the  meantime,  I 
might  take  up  that  commission.  I  told  him,  that  if  it  was  to 
trench  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Grrenville's  station,  it  would 
be  the  last  thing  I  should  incline  to.  That  I  believed  him  very 
capable  and  prudent,  and  had  no  doubt  of  his  acquiring  himself 
a  reputation.  As  to  my  stay  here,  it  was  on  account  of  various 
circumstances  not  the  most  agreeable.  And  with  respect  to  my 
private  affairs,  they  were  in  such  situation  that  I  should  not 
suffer  much  by  my  attendance.  At  least,  I  should  make  no 
account  of  these  matters  if  I  thought  that  upon  so  critical  an 
occasion  I  would  be  of  any  service  to  my  country,  &c. 

*  The  doctor  replied,  that  he  thought  the  commission  for  the 
Colonies  would  be  better  in  my  hands  than  in  Mr.  Grrenville's. 
That  I  understood  more  of  Colony  business  than  he  did,  and  he 

G  2 
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himself  had  a  longer  acquaintance  with  me  than  with  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  and  could  not  say  but  he  esteemed  me  ;  and  therefore  not 
only  thought  the  Colony  Commission  would  be  left  in  my  hands, 
but  he  wished  it  might  be  so. 

'  I  replied,  that  his  wishing  it  was  enough  to  determine,  if  I 
found  it  was  a  task  I  could  go  through  with.  That  my  coming 
here  after  the  first  time  was  entirely  owing  to  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne,  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  express 
himself  so  favourably  with  respect  to  me,  that  I  was  ordered  to 
return  on  the  two  succeeding  occasions.  That  I  was  happy  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  good  opinion.  Was  much  obliged  to  him,  &c. 

*  From  thence  we  turned  to  a  more  general  course  of  conver- 
sation, when  I  told  him  I  could  not  but  congratulate  him  in 
his  present  happy  situation.  Since  I  considered  the  settlement 
of  a  peace  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  to  be  entirely  in  his  hands. 
Since,  to  speak  the  truth  I  could  not  help  thinking,  that  when 
they  as  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  were  satisfied,  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  draw  the  line  of  such  reasonable  termina- 
tion as  ought  and  must  content  the  other  Powers.' 

Mr.  Oswald's  record  of  the  latter  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion on  the  3rd  of  June  agrees  substantially  with  Franklin's 
account  of  it  in  his  4  Journal,'  although  the  latter  is  more 
concise  ('  Works,'  ib.  p.  316).  Both  the  conversations, 
as  preserved  by  Oswald  in  his  private  notes,  negative  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  disposition  on  his  part  to  coun- 
teract Mr.  Grenville,  although  they  show  that  Franklin 
preferred  negotiating  with  Mr.  Oswald. 
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ADMINISTRATION  OF  MR.  PITT.      THE   CATHOLIC   QUESTION.1 

WE  have,  in  a  former  number  (Jan.  1854),  given  an 
account  of  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  Mr. 
Fox,  edited  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  as  well  as  of  the  letters 
published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  with  their 
assistance  we  followed  the  course  of  the  important 
political  changes  which  took  place,  in  this  country, 
between  the  American  war  and  the  commencement  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  long  ministry.  Since  the  appearance  of  that 
Article  the  seventh  volume  of  Lord  Stanhope's  History 
has  been  published,  which  concludes  his  useful  and  meri- 
torious work,  and  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  peace 
of  1783.  As  Lord  Stanhope  has  completed  the  period  of 
seventy  years  which  he  proposed  to  comprise  in  his  history, 
we  trust  that  he  will  undertake  the  succeeding  period 
of  thirty- two  years,  to  the  Peace  of  1815,  for  no  writer  is 

1  Review  of — 1.  History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  the  Peace 
of  Versailles.  By  Lord  Mahon  [now  Earl  Stanhope].  Vol.  7  (1780-1783), 
8vo.  London :  1854.  2.  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James 
Fox.  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Vol.  3,  8vo.  London :  1854  3. 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  and  Cabinets  of  George  the  Third  from  original  Family 
Documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G.  Vols.  3  and  4, 
8vo.  London  :  1855.  4.  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time.  By 
Henry  Richard  Lord  Holland.  Edited  by  his  son,  Henry  Edward  Lord 
Holland.  Vol.  2,  8vo.  London:  1854.* 


*  Mr.  Justice  Boiler's  name  has  met  with  an  unlucky  fate  in  the  recently 
published  memoirs.  The  editor  of  the  '  Buckingham  Papers '  has  converted  him 
into  '  Judge  Miller,'  while  in  Lord  Holland's  '  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party '  hia 
name  appears  twice  as  '  Judge  Baker '  (voL  i.  pp.  122,  124). 
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more  highly  qualified  to  treat  those  memorable  events 
dispassionately  and  effectively ;  and  it  is  disgraceful  to  our 
literature  that  the  long  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt  should 
only  be  recorded  in  the  platitudes  of  Gifford,  the  im- 
posture of  Tomline,  or  the  superficial  tirades  of  Mr.  A. 
Alison.1  Lord  John  Eussell  has  recently  added  a  third 
volume  to  the  '  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Fox,'  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  introductory  remarks  by  the  editor, 
consists  exclusively  of  letters  written  by  Mr.  Fox  to  his 
nephew,  Lord  Holland,  and  to  some  of  his  personal  and 
political  friends,  between  the  years  1792  and  1804.  This 
was  the  least  active  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  political  life. 
During  these  years  he  not  only  held  no  office,  but  he 
absented  himself  to  a  great  extent  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  stood  aloof  from  parliamentary  conflicts. 
His  letters  are  those  of  a  bystander  and  an  observer  of 
political  events,  rather  than  of  an  actor  in  them.  Hence 
the  third  volume  contains  fewer  materials  for  history 
than  the  two  preceding  ones  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
exhibits  a  fuller  and  more  detailed  picture  of  Mr.  Fox's 
mind  and  thoughts,  and  is  more  interesting,  as  a 
biography,  than  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Fox's  natural 
tastes  evidently  inclined  him  to  literature  rather  than  to 
politics ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  life  of  vehement 
excitement,  both  in  private  and  public,  which  he  led  for 
many  years — notwithstanding  his  eminent  success  as  an 
orator,  as  a  party  leader,  and  as  a  tribune  of  the  people — 
he  retained  an  ardent  fondness  and  a  keen  relish  for 
literary  pursuits  not  always  to  be  found  even  in  persons 
who  have  passed  their  days  in  seclusion,  without  aptitude 
for  public  life  or  experience  of  its  agitations. 

1  [Lord  Stanhope  has  now  filled  the  blank  so  far  as  Pitt's  life  is  concerned, 
and  has  given  us  a  most  agreeable  and  able  book.  Mr.  Massey's  History  of 
England  is  another  work  of  great  merit  which  has  appeared  since  this  Article 
was  written. — ED.] 
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The  correspondence  in  the  two  concluding  volumes  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  publication  is  of  the  same 
character  as  that  in  the  preceding  volumes,  and  is 
continued  to  the  year  1 810.  We  are  happy  to  say  that 
the  task  of  editing  the  two  last  volumes  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  competent  hands,  and  that  they  are  free  from 
the  ridiculous  blunders  which  deformed  the  earlier  part. 

The  second  volume  of  Lord  Holland's  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Whig  Party '  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  formation,  acts,  and  dismission  of  the  Ministry  of 
1806 ;  it  contains  likewise  some  interesting  notices  of 
events  of  an  earlier  date,  to  which  we  shall  advert  in  this 
Article. 

The  character  of  the  political  period  which  occupied 
the  active  part  of  Mr.  Fox's  career,  was  that  of  a  struggle 
between  the  Crown  and  the  independent  section  of 
Parliament.  This  independent  section  consisted  partly  of 
peers  and  partly  of  commoners ;  nearly  all  of  whom,  in 
whichever  House  they  sat,  were  Whigs.  The  Tories  were 
in  general  at  this  time  friendly  to  the  King  and  desirous  of 
maintaining  unimpaired  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  which 
the  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  desired  to  restrict  and 
diminish.  The  position  of  these  parties  had  been  com- 
pletely inverted  since  the  reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges, 
when  the  Whigs  were  the  main  supporters  of  the 
Hanoverian  interest  and  the  Tories  were  Jacobites,  form- 
ing the  Country  party,  in  active'opposition  to  the  Court. 
But  during  the  American  war  George  III.  relied  for 
support  upon  the  chiefs  of  the  Tories,  while  the  Whigs, 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  carried  on  an  unintermit- 
ting,  active,  and  formidable  opposition  to  his  policy,  his 
ministers,  and  his  influence.  We  who  witness  the  work- 
ing of  our  parliamentary  system  in  its  maturity  may 
think  that  the  event  of  this  struggle  could  never  have 
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been  doubtful.  But  Fox,  who  had  fought  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  battle,  and  knew  the  strength  and  compact- 
ness of  the  phalanx  against  which  he  had  to  contend,  was 
perpetually  haunted  with  the  fear  of  the  King's  pre- 
dominance, and  the  triumph  of  the  influence  of  the 
Crown.  In  alluding  to  the  King,  he  recurs  in  his  letters 
more  than  once  to  the  pregnant  words  in  which  Dante 
expresses  the  Divine  omnipotence  :  '  Vuolsi  cosi  colk  dove 
si  puote  Ci6  che  si  vuole.'1 

During  the  reign  of  George  HE.  the  great  Tory  peers 
and  patrons  of  boroughs,  who,  by  their  influence  in 
counties,  and  their  direct  power  of  nomination,  com- 
manded the  votes  of  a  large  section  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  willing,  in  general,  to  support  any 
ministry  which  the  King  appointed,  and  to  permit  all  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  to  be  exercised  in  its  favour, 

1  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  a  professed  Tory,  and  who  used  to  speak  of 
f  Whig  dogs,'  'detested  the  idea  of  governing  by  parliamentary  corruption, 
and  asserted  most  strenuously  that  a  prince,  steadily  and  conspicuously 
pursuing  the  interests  of  his  people,  could  not  fail  of  parliamentary  con- 
currence. A  prince  of  ability,  he  contended,  might  and  should  be  the 
directing  soul  and  spirit  of  his  own  administration ;  in  short,  his  oivn  minister, 
and  not  the  mere  head  of  a  party ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then,  would  the 
royal  dignity  be  sincerely  respected '  (BosiceWs  Johnson,  under  the  year 
1770).  This  passage  contains  a  distinct  expression  of  the  view  that  a  con- 
stitutional king,  with  limited  powers,  ought  to  govern  as  well  as  to  reign. 
Johnson,  however,  did  not  see  that  if  a  king  is  his  own  minister  he  must  be 
a  party  leader,  and  must  abandon  the  neutral  ground  which  is  the  true 
strength  of  a  constitutional  prince.  In  an  article  on  the  regency  question, 
by  Mr.  Allen,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  1811,  is  the  following 
passage:  'It  appears  to  us  that  the  same  expediency  which  has  subjected 
our  kings,  in  their  judiciary  and  legislative  capacities,  to  the  guidance  of 
others,  ought  to  regulate  their  selection  of  the  persons  who  are  fittest  to 
govern  the  State,  and  direct  its  affairs  to  the  honour,  safety,  and  advantage 
of  the  kingdom.  We  are  sensible,  however,  that  a  contrary  sentiment  is 
very  prevalent  in  the  country ;  and,  in  our  apprehension,  the  difference  of 
opinion  upon  this  point  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  distinctions  between  the 
Whigs  and  Tories  of  the  present  day  '  (vol.  xviii.  p.  4).  We  doubt  whether 
this  distinction  can  be  said  to  exist  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories  of  our 
day.  The  Tories  seem  to  us  to  have  adopted  the  Whig  opinion. 
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provided  that  their  own  personal  wishes  respecting  the 
distribution  of  patronage  received  due  attention.  They 
contented  themselves  as  politicians  with  a  barter  of  power 
for  patronage ;  they  gave  the  former,  and  received  the 
latter.  The  great  Whig  lords,  however,  made  a  harder 
bargain  with  the  Crown.  They  insisted  upon  selecting 
the  King's  Ministers  before  they  consented  to  support 
them.  They  required  that  an  Administration  should  be 
formed  of  members  of  their  own  party,  whose  names 
should  be  proposed  by  their  own  leaders.  This  pretension 
has  often  been  denounced  as  an  improper  and  unconsti- 
tutional assumption  of  power;  and  the  Whigs  are  de- 
scribed as  setting  up  an  oligarchical  dominion  to  overawe 
the  King  and  Parliament.  It  is  likewise  alleged  that,  in 
confining  their  choice  to  members  of  the  prominent 
Whig  families,  they  showed  a  peculiarly  aristocratic  bias. 
Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  History,  frequently  exhibits  the 
Whigs  in  this  unfavourable  light.  Thus,  after  having 
described  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Marquis  of 
Eockingham  was  made  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in 
1765,  he  points  out  that  Lord  Eockingham  was  one  of  the 
greatest  landholders  in  England ;  that  his  talents  were  not 
above  mediocrity,  and  that  he  was  totally  deficient  in 
the  power  of  public  speaking,  but  admits  that  '  he  had 
clear  good  sense  and  judgment,  improved  by  the  trans- 
action of  business.  His  character  was  without  stain, 
marked  by  probity  and  honour,  by  fidelity  to  his 
engagements,  and  by  attachment  to  his  friends.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  make  these  observations  : — 

Such  was  the  man  whom  the  Whig  party  of  1 765  selected 
from  their  ranks  for  their  leader.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom 
they  continued  their  allegiance  in  e\rery  variety  of  fortune 
during  eighteen  years.  The  selection  might  surprise  us  more 
were  it  not  in  some  measure  characteristic  of  that  party.  Since 
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1782.  parties  were  formed  anew,  though  under  the  old  names,  early  in 
—  the  reign  of  Greorge  III.,  it  has  been  the  boast  of  the  Tories  that 
with  them  family  and  fortune  have  been  no  necessary  quali- 
ties of  leadership,  that  many  an  esquire  of  no  ancient  lineage, 
or  a  younger  son  of  no  broad  domains,  and  relying  on  no  merits 
save  his  own,  has  been  with  joyful  assent  raised  far  above  the 
heads  of  the  wealthiest  and  proudest  among  them.  The  same 
boast,  at  least  not  to  the  same  degree,  could  scarcely,  perhaps,  be 
made  by  their  opponents.  We  find  the  Whigs  most  frequently 
prefer  for  chiefs  the  Porphyrogennets,  as  the  Byzantines  might 
have  termed  them,  men  born  and  bred  in  purple — the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  or  the  Duke  or  Portland,  or,  in  our  own  times, 
Lord  Althorp — men,  no  doubt,  of  irreproachable  character, 
public  and  private,  and  of  excellent  plain  sense,  but  still  without 
one  single  ray  of  eloquence  or  spark  of  genius.  '  Thoughts  that 
breathe  and  words  that  burn '  have  been  far  less  sought  in  the 
selection  than  high-sounding  titles  and  rich  acres.  Above  all, 
it  seemed  to  be  imagined  that  a  certain  small  cluster  of  great 
houses,  as  the  original  Whig  junta,  should  have  the  first  choice 
of  honours  and  employments  (vol.  v.  c.  44). 

Again,  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  the  King,  upon  the 
formation  of  the  Eockingham  Administration,  in  1782,  as 
'  contemplating,  with  the  utmost  aversion,  his  return  to 
the  oligarchy  of  the  great  Whig  houses '  (vol.  vii.  p.  207). 
And  he  thus  characterises  the  Tory  and  Whig  parties  of 
that  time :  — 

On  viewing  the  two  principal  parties  then  in  conflict — Lord 
North's  and  Lord  Rockingham's,  we  can  scarcely  call  either 
generous  and  large-minded  on  every  point,  and  so  far  as  regards 
both  men  and  measures.  Lord  North's  party  had  some  narrow 
views  of  national  policy,  but  it  freely  welcomed  to  its  high 
places  high  ability,  however  unconnected.  Lord  Rockingham's, 
on  the  contrary,  was  more  liberal  in  its  political  opinions,  but 
as  to  men  of  genius,  if  low-born,  it  would  receive  them  only 
as  its  servants  and  retainers  ;  it  almost  avowedly  regarded 
power  as  an  heirloom  in  certain  houses  (vol.  vii.  p.  210). 
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The  choice  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  under  the     1783. 
Eockingham  Administration,  is  thus  described :  — 

Ireland  at  that  time  needed,  beyond  a  question,  for  its  Lord- 
Lieutenant  a  great  statesman.  The  new  Whig  Administration 
sent  thither  only  a  great  duke.  They  selected  his  Grace  of 
Portland,  not  for  ability,  not  for  activity,  not  for  knowledge, 
not  for  eloquence,  for  of  all  these  he  was  utterly  destitute,  but 
for  his  rank  and  wealth,  and,  above  all,  as  the  head  of  one  of 
their  principal  'Eevolution  families'  (vol.  vii.  p.  232). 

Upon  the  death  of  Lord  Eockingham,  Fox  objected  to 
Lord  Shelburne  as  First  Minister,  but  abstained  from 
urging  his  own  claims  to  that  post,  and  proposed  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  the  King.  Upon  this  step  Lord 
Stanhope  comments  as  follows  :  — 

Had  Fox  desired  to  put  himself  in  competition  with  Shelburne 
for  the  Treasury,  his  preeminent  abilities  and  his  well-won  lead 
in  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  warranted  his  claim.  But 
to  run  all  risks  of  discord  and  division  by  proposing  another  man 
whose  main  merit  lay  in  this,  that  he  was  the  Lord  of  Welbeck, 
and  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Devonshire ;  to  put 
forward  in  his  stead  a  mere  ducal  puppet,  whose  strings  others 
were  to  pull,  seems  a  course  which,  however  conformable  to  the 
precedents  of  his  party,  was,  and  I  trust  ever  will  be,  repugnant 
to  the  spirit  of  his  nation  (vol.  vii.  p.  271). 

Again,  after  the  King  had  been  forced  to  submit  to  the 
Coalition  Government  of  Fox  and  Lord  North  in  1783, 
he  is  described  as  '  chafing  at  the  dominion,  so  long  eluded, 
of  the  great  Whig  houses '  (ib.  p.  307). 

It  was  quite  natural  that  the  King  should,  in  1782  and 
1783,  contemplate,  with  the  utmost  aversion,  a  return 
to  the  oligarchy  of  the  great  Whig  houses,  and  should  chafe 
at  their  dominion.  What  he  desired  was,  to  continue  the 
oligarchy  of  the  great  Tory  houses.  Between  these  two 
oligarchies  there  was,  as  he  well  knew,  this  great  difference, 
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1783.     that  whereas  the  Tories  submitted  themselves  absolutely 
to  his  will,  the  Whigs  gave  him  only  a  conditional  support ; 
they  insisted  on  his  Government  acting  upon  their  political 
principles,  and  being  formed  of  persons  who  would  carry 
those  principles  into  effect,  though  they  might  be  unpalat- 
able to  the  Crown.     Lord  Stanhope  seems  to  represent 
the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  as  dull  men,  with  ancient 
families,  and  large  hereditary  estates  in  land ;   and  the 
leaders  of  the  Tory  party  as  poor  and  low-born  men  of 
genius.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  facts  on  which 
this  antithesis  is  founded.      The  Government   of  Lord 
North,  which  began  in  1770  and  lasted  for  twelve  years, 
was  a  Tory  Government.     The  Prime  Minister  (who  also 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  was  the 
eldest  son  of  an  earl ;  the  three  Secretaries  of  State  were 
the  Earl  of  Eochford,  Viscount  Weymouth,  and  the  Earl  of 
Hillsborough ;    the  President  of  the  Council  was  Earl 
Gower ;    the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  Privy  Seal ;  the  Great 
Seal  was   in  commission  from  Jan.  1770  to  Jan.  1771, 
when  Earl  Bathurst  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor.     Sir 
Edward  Hawke,  a  celebrated  naval  man,  was,  indeed, 
continued  in  the  post  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  for 
nearly  a  year ;   but  he  was  then  replaced  by  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich.      During  the   twelve  years  of  Lord  North's 
Administration,  the  only  commoners  who  held  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  were  Lord  G.  Germaine,  the  son  of  a 
duke,  and  himself  created  a  viscount  upon  his  resignation ; 
and  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  afterwards  Lord  Mendip,  who 
retained  his  seals  only  a  few  weeks.  The  other  Secretaries 
of  State  were,  Viscout  Weymouth  (twice),  Earl  of  Eochford, 
Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Earl  of  Halifax, 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  Viscount  Stormont,  and  Earl  of  Hills- 
borough.  l      There   is   nothing  in   this  cast  of  parts  to 

1  'Lord  Weymouth  had  good  natural  abilities,  and  an  easy  flow  of 
eloquence,  which,  combined  with  a  graceful  person,  pleased  the  House  of 
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betoken  the  ascendancy  of  plebeian  genius  and  the  exclusion     1783. 
of  patrician  mediocrity ;  or  to  show  that  4  Lord  North's  ~ 
party  freely  welcomed  to  its  high  places  high  ability, 
however  unconnected.' 

When  the  King  turned  out  the  Coalition  Administration 
in  1783,  and  brought  in  Mr.  Pitt,  the  new  Minister  may 
not,  in  strictness,  have  been  a  Tory ;  but  he  had  separated 
himself  from  the  Whig  party,  and  he  came  into  power  in 
direct  hostility  to  Mr.  Fox.  With  the  single  exception 
of  himself,  he  formed  a  Cabinet  of  peers  exclusively.  He 
was  at  that  time  the  only  member  of  his  own  Cabinet  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  he  himself  was  the  son  of 
an  earl,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  owed  his 
position  in  Parliament  to  his  rank.  We  presume  that 
Lord  Stanhope  does  not  allude  to  Mr.  Addington  when 
he  speaks  of  plebeian  genius  rising  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Tories,  and  that  he  does  not  see  anything  creditable  either 
to  the  nation  or  the  party  in  the  manner  in  which  this 
favourite  of  George  III.  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pitt's  office  in 
1801. 

Lord  Stanhope  severely  blames  the  appointment  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  to  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in 
1782,  a  time  which  he  justly  characterises  as  one  of  great 
difficulty ;  and  he  attributes  it  to  mere  considerations  of 
property  and  family  connection.  But  it  must  be  remarked 
that,  although  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  described  as  utterly 
destitute  of  ability,  activity,  knowledge,  and  eloquence,  Mr. 
Pitt  was,  notwithstanding  these  signal  wants,  glad  to  receive 
him  into  his  Cabinet,  and  to  confer  upon  him  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  when  with 
Burke  he  seceded  from  Mr.  Fox  and  the  rest  of  the  Whigs 

Lords  ;  but  he  wanted  steady  application,  and  had  injured  his  health  by  his 
taste  for  gaming  and  drinking '  (Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  v.  p.  292).  Earl  of 
Suffolk, '  pompous  and  shallow  '  (ibid.  p.  293). 
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1783.  in  consequence  of  the  French  Eevolution.1  The  Duke 
of  Portland  held  this  office  from  1794  to  1801,  at  which 
time  he  became  President  of  the  Council,  in  the  Addington 
Administration ;  and  he  filled  the  same  post  for  a  time 
under  the  subsequent  short  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Upon  the  fall  of  the  Government  of  1806,  he  became 
Prime  Minister  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Mr.  Perceval,  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Vansittart  were  the  leading  members  ; 
and  he  remained  in  this  position  until  his  death,  in  1809. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  deficiencies,  the  blame  of  appointing 
him  to  high  offices  does  not  rest  exclusively  with  the 
Whigs,  and  must  be  shared,  to  at  least  an  equal  amount, 
by  the  Tories  ;  and  that  the  strings  of  this  ;  ducal  puppet ' 
were  pulled  as  much  by  one  party  as  by  the  other.2 
When  we  compare  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  in  the 

1  We  learn,  from  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Windham,  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  at  first  unwilling  to  become  a  member  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet, 
and  that  Mr.  Windham  (who  formed  part  of  the  same  secession)  was  to  have 
been  Secretary  of  State ;  '  but  at  length,  the  Duke  of  Portland's  reluctance 
to  accept  office  having  been  overcome,  it  was  thought  proper,  in  consideration 
of  his  high  rank  and  influence  in  the  country,  to  place  him  in  the  office  which 
had  been  intended  for  Mr.  Windham,  the  latter  consenting  to  accept  the 
inferior  one  of  Secretary  at  War,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet '  ( Windham'' s 
Life,  prefixed  to  his  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  35).      Lord  Holland's  account  of 
the  Duke  of  Portland  may  be  seen  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party 
(vol.  i.  p.  72).    He  says,  that  when  the  Duke  joined  Mr.  Pitt,  *  he  felt  great 
repugnance  to  accepting  office,  and  at  least  as  great  to  resigning  it.    He  was 
the  last  of  his  set  to  give  his  consent  to  either  measure.'     George  III.  in  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Addington  of  Feb.  5,  1801,  alluding  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
speaks  of  '  the  fair  part  he  has  acted  since  in  office ; '  upon  which  Dean 
Pellew  (who  cannot  be  accused  of  any  Whig  tendencies)  remarks :   '  The 
author  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  observing  how  well  this 
compliment  was  deserved  by  the  nobleman  in   question.      The    period 
produced  politicians  probably  of  greater  ability,  but  of  higher  integrity  none ' 
(Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  295). 

2  From  the  important  part  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  played  in  the 
politics  of  this  country  for  a  long  period,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
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reign  of  George  III.  we  cannot  perceive  that  the  former  1783. 
was  characterised  by  the  scantiness,  and  the  latter  by  the  ~ 
abundance,  of  its  talent ;  and  we  certainly  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  Tories  prided  themselves  on  their 
connection  with  the  land,  and  reproached  the  Whigs  with 
their  alleged  preference  for  the  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial interests.  Lord  Stanhope,  pointing  out  the 
unfitness  of  Lord  Eockingham  for  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  remarks,  that  his  panegyrists  were  frequently 
compelled  to  rely  on  the  merits  of  his  large  estate  ;  one 
of  whom  (Burke)  bids  us  recollect  '  his  lordship's  great 
interest  in  the  public  welfare,  in  quality  of  one  of  the 
greatest  landholders  in  England.'  For  our  own  part,  we 
agree  with  Lord  Stanhope  in  thinking  that  large  landed 
property  is  not  a  qualification  for  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister ;  but  we  doubt  whether  that  opinion  was  held 
by  the  majority  of  Englishmen  in  1765,  or,  indeed, 
whether  it  is  held  by  them  at  present. 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  inclinations  of  the 
two  parties,  the  King  did  not  prefer  the  Tories  on  ac- 
count of  their  democratic  tendencies.  He  chafed  at  the 
oligarchy  of  the  Whig  houses,  because  the  Whigs  put  a 
bit  in  his  mouth ;  whereas  the  Tory  party  was  a  quiet 
beast  of  burden,  which  the  King  could  ride  or  drive  as  he 
pleased.  The  real  contest  in  those  days  was,  not  between 
aristocracy  and  democracy,  but  between  aristocracy  and 
monarchy.  The  Tories  were,  at  least,  as  much  aristocrats 
as  the  Whigs ;  but  they  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the 
King.  The  Whigs  sought  to  maintain  a  Parliamentary 
party,  independent  of  the  King's  personal  influence,  and 
to  establish  its  supremacy  over  the  royal  will.  This  state 

his  papers,  if  they  were  regularly  preserved,  would  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  history  of  the  time.  We  regret,  however,  to  learn  that  they  were  all 
destroyed  by  his  son,  the  late  duke. 
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1783.     of  things    is   marked  in  the  following  verses   of  the 
"  Eolliad: — 

When  secret  influence  expiring  lay, 

And  Whigs  triumphant  hail'd  the  auspicious  day. 

The  great  Whig  houses  may  have  been  an  oligarchy,  but 
they  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  against  the  Crown ; 
and  where  such  vast  means  of  corruption  existed  as  the 
Crown  possessed  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  the  possession  of  rich  acres,  which  Lord 
Stanhope  holds  so  cheap  as  a  political  instrument,  was  of 
material  assistance  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Court  and  the  Ministry  combined.  The  pretension  which 
they  made,  of  naming  the  King's  Ministers,1  was,  in  our 
opinion,  necessary  for  the  due  working  of  a  Parliamentary 
Government ;  and,  after  a  long  struggle,  it  is  now  con- 
ceded to  every  political  party  which  successively  acquires 
the  preponderance. 

It  appears  that,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  nearly  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  wished  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  applied  to  Lord  Eockingham 
for  his  support,  but  that  Lord  Eockingham  civilly  declined 
to  give  it,  '  from  the  knowledge  he  had  of  several  persons 
who  might  be  candidates.'  Lord  Stanhope  remarks,  that 
these  persons  'were,  no  doubt,  of  the  right  family 
connections — some  nephews  or  some  cousins  of  the  great 
Whig  houses  '  (vol.  vii.  p.  112).  But  in  1780,  Pitt  was 
as  much  a  Whig  as  Lord  Eockingham,  and  he  certainly 
was  the  son  of  a  great  Whig  house.2  Mr.  Pitt's  remarkable 

1  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  December  16, 1788  (during  the  debates 
on  the  Regency),  speaks  of  it  as  a  fundamental  principle  held  by  Mr.  Fox 
that  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  prevailing  party 
in  Parliament. 

2  Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  remarks  with  respect  to  the  party  divisions 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III. :   '  The  Whigs  of  1763,  no 
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parliamentary  abilities  would,  under  any  circumstances,     1783. 
have  been  soon  recognised ;  but  his  early  confidence  in 
his  own  powers,  and  the  prompt  recognition  of  his  claims 
for  leadership  were  due,  in  great  measure,  to  his  being  the 
son  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.1 

When  Mr.  Pitt  entered  public  life,  he  certainly  shared 
in  the  desire  of  the  Whig  party  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  the  Crown ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  which  he  made  in  1783,  under  the 
Coalition  Ministry,  and  which  he  renewed  in  April  1785, 
when  he  was  himself  Prime  Minister,  had  for  its  main 
object  the  reduction  of  the  influence  which  the  King 
exercised  through  the  close  boroughs.  It  appears  that 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  (the  whole  of  which  was  not  disclosed  to 
Parliament)  contemplated  giving  four  members  to  the 
parishes  of  Marylebone  and  St.  Pancras,  and  six  members 

longer  the  Whigs  of  King  William  or  Queen  Anne,  may  be  justly  termed 
the  founders  of  that  distinguished  party  which  bears  their  name  at  the 
present  day.  But  they  were  split  into  sections,  and  it  was  between  these 
sections,  rather  than  between  Whigs  and  Tories,  that  the  battle  for  office 
raged.  The  Rockinghams  and  the  Bedfords,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Grenville,  all 
equally  called  themselves  good  Whigs,  all  would  equally  have  declared 
that  they  never  had  been,  that  they  never  could  be,  Tories.  Yet  these  were 
the  chiefs  of  warring  parties  and  of  rival  administrations '  (vol.  v.  c.  44). 
But  although  different  sections  of  the  Whigs  might  oppose  one  another,  they 
all  agreed  in  the  principle  that  the  King  was  to  reign  without  governing. 
George  III.  on  one  occasion  told  the  Duke  of  Portland  (who  had  been  the 
head  of  the  Whig  party  after  Lord  Rockingham's  death)  that  he  was  an 
'old  Whig.'  'In  speaking  of  the  King,  the  duke  said,  on  the  Wednesday, 
February  18  [1801],  before  he  was  taken  ill,  His  Majesty  was  quite  himself, 
and  talked  to  him  most  sensibly  and  judiciously  on  all  subjects.  Said  he  was 
an  old  WTiig ;  that  he  considered  those  statesmen  who  made  barrier  treaties, 
and  conducted  the  ten  last  years  of  the  Succession  war,  the  most  able  ones 
we  ever  had  '  (Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  44). 

1  Mr.  Pitt's  power  hung,  throughout  his  life,  upon  the  slender  thread  of 
his  elder  brother's  life.  The  second  Lord  Chatham,  though  married,  had  no 
child  ;  his  death  would  at  any  time  have  transferred  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  put  an  end  to  his  career  as  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  - 
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1783.  to  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Leeds.1  Lord 
Stanhope  truly  remarks  that,  in  the  great  division  which 
turned  out  Lord  North's  Government,  and  settled  the 
question  of  American  independence,  in  1782,  the  county 
members  generally  voted  with  the  Opposition  ;  while  the 
Ministerial  forces  were  chiefly  composed  of  borough 
members.  Speaking  of  Lord  North's  party,  he  says : — 

Their  numbers  were  now  in  great  measure  derived  from 
merely  nomination  seats.  Take,  for  example,  the  very  strong- 
hold of  the  smaller  boroughs  in  that  age.  The  two  members 
for  the  county  of  Cornwall  voted  against  Lord  North ;  but  of  its 
borough  representatives  who  took  part  in  this  division  there 
were  eight  opponents,  and  no  less  than  thirty  supporters  of  the 
Government  (vol.  vii.  p.  206). 

The  plan  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1780,  was  democratic  in  its  character ;  it  was 
founded  on  the  principles  of  universal  suffrage,  annual 
elections,  and  equal  electoral  districts,  each  returning  one 
member.2  Mr.  Pitt's  main  object,  however,  was  to 
emancipate  Parliament  from  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
exercised  through  the  nomination  boroughs,  and  to 
prevent  the  King  bartering  patronage  for  seats.  He 
sought  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  Crown  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  not  to  clip  the  wings  of  the  great 
proprietors  of  boroughs.  One  of  his  reasons  for  abandon- 
ing the  question  of  Parliamentary  Eeform  undoubtedly 
was,  that  he  considered  that  object  to  have  been  attained 
by  other  means.  When  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Eeform  was  revived  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  after  the 
Peace,  and  the  Eeform  Bill  was  brought  forward  by 

1  Adolphus,  History  of  England  during  the  Reign  of  George  HI. 
vol.  iv.  p.  174. 

9  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  145. 
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Lord  Grey's  Government,  the  object  was  changed ;  it  had  1783. 
become  anti-aristocratic  instead  of  anti-monarchical.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  no  longer  formidable ;  and 
the  measure  of  1831  was  intended  to  diminish  the  power 
of  the  proprietors  of  close  boroughs,  by  the  same  means 
which  Pitt  proposed  to  employ  for  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  Crown. 

Lord  John  Eussell  examines  the  grounds  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  plan  of  the  India  Bill  was  prepared  by 
Burke,  and  that  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Fox  without 
adequate  reflection.  In  rejecting  this  supposition  he 
makes  the  following  among  other  remarks  : — 

If  Mr.  Fox  formed  his  union  with  Lord  North  in  the  de- 
liberate exercise  of  a  sound  judgment,  surely  we  must  give  him 
credit  for  a  similar  deliberation  when,  in  the  recess  of  the 
summer  and  autumn,  he  constructed  the  measure  upon  which 
alone  he  feared  any  danger  to  the  continuance  of  his  power. 
Nor  do  the  facts  at  all  bear  out  the  supposition  that  Mr.  Fox 
was  betrayed  by  the  rashness  of  Mr.  Burke  into  a  scheme  of 
which  he  did  not  approve.  There  do  not  appear  any  traces  in 
the  papers  of  Mr.  Fox  of  any  outline  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Burke 
upon  which  the  India  bill  was  framed,  nor  has  any  such  plan  been 
produced  from  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Burke.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  know  that  the  Bill  was  submitted  to  Lord  North  and 
Lord  Loughborough,  and  probably  to  other  members  of  the 
Administration  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  98). 

Mr.  Prior,  likewise,  in  his  '  Life  of  Burke,'  takes  a  view 
similar  to  that  of  Lord  John  : — 

The  recess  of  Parliament  was  devoted  to  the  concoction  of  the 
celebrated  India  Bill,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  is  said  to  have  been  a 
joint  penman  with  the  reputed  author,  though  this  has  never 
been  proved.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  he  was  the  only  one  of 
the  Ministry  who  knew  much  of  the  matter  in  progress  previous 
to  its  coming  before  the  public ;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  it 

H    2 
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was  submitted  to  his  revision ;  he  might,  likewise,  have  been 
the  author  of  the  second  or  supplementary  Bill,  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  new  Government,  and  securing  the  rights  and 
interests  of  the  natives  ;  but  all  the  great  and  leading  principles 
were  undoubtedly  those  of  Mr.  Fox  (c.  8.  p.  275). 

Now,  in  the  correspondence  of  Burke,  published  in 
1844  by  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Eichard  Bourke,  the 
following  letter  appears,  addressed  to  Burke  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Pigott,  afterwards  Sir  Arthur  Pigott,  and  Attor- 
ney-General in  1806  : — 

(Probably  Oct.  1783). 

Dear  Sir, — I  shall  be  particularly  obliged  to  you  to  send  me, 
as  soon  as  ever  you  come  in,  so  much  of  the  Bill,  or  instructions 
of  the  Bill,  as  you  have,  in  the  state  in  which  it  is,  as  it  will  very 
much  forward  my  work.  Indeed,  I  cannot  begin  till  I  get  it, 
and  therefore  shall  expect  it  impatiently.  I  would  leave  my 
servant  to  bring  it  if  I  had  one  with  me. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  ever  yours, 
Three  o'clock.  A.  P. 

Note,  in  Mr.  Burke's  handwriting  : — 

From  Mr.  Pigott,  who  finished  the  India  Bill  from  my  drafts.1 

From  this  letter,  and  its  endorsement,  it  is  evident  that 
the  instructions  for  the  India  Bill  were  given  to  Mr. 
Pigott,  the  draftsman  of  the  Bill,  by  Burke,  and  not  by 
Fox  ;  and,  moreover,  that  Burke  did  not  give  his  in- 
structions in  the  form  of  heads,  or  notes,  but  that  he 
prepared  a  draft  of  the  Bill,  which  Pigott  reduced  into 
correct  technical  form.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  plan  was  submitted  to  Fox,  and  maturely  considered 
by  him ;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
conception  and  elaboration  of  it  belong  to  Burke.  Mr. 
Fox  adopted  it,  and  made  it  his  own,  so  that  he  fully 

1  It  is  likewise  stated  in  the  life  of  Sir  A.  Pigott,  in  the  Annual 
Obititary,  that  he  assisted  Burke  in  drawing  the  India  Bill  (vol.  vi.  p.  443). 
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deserved  the  splendid  panegyric  upon  his  motives  and  1784. 
intentions  with  which  Burke  concluded  his  speech  on  the 
Bill ;  but  the  ambitious  plan,  by  which  the  power  of  the 
Company  was  at  once  annihilated,  doubtless  proceeded 
from  the  man  who  had  devoted  so  much  time  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  Indian  affairs,  and  who  was,  in  a  few  years, 
to  be  the  author  of  the  great  impeachment  of  Hastings, 
which,  though  barren  of  penal  consequences,  constituted 
an  epoch  in  the  management  of  Indian  affairs.1 

'  The  general  election  of  1784 '  (as  Lord  J.  Eussell 
remarks)  'determined  for  more  than  forty  years  the 
question  of  the  Government  of  England.'  The  party,  of 
which  Pitt  laid  the  foundation  when  he  defeated  the 
coalition  of  Fox  and  Lord  North,  continued,  with  the 
short  interruption  of  the  Ministry  of  1806,  to  govern  the 
country  until  the  year  1830.  Of  this  period  of  forty-six 
years,  not  less  than  twenty-one  were  passed  under  the 
primacy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  whose  long  administration  of  eighteen 
years  may  be  divided  into  two  portions — that  before  and 
that  after  the  French  war.  With  respect  to  the  first  of 

1  The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  India  Bill  is  given  by  Mr. 
Nicholls,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Reign  of  George  III. ;  his  statement 
respecting  Pigott  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  in  the  text : — 

'  When  the  Coalition  came  into  power,  Mr.  Burke  saw  that  much  strength 
might  be  acquired  for  his  party  by  the  seizure  of  the  Indian  patronage. 
With  this  view  Charles  Fox  was  employed  to  bring  in  the  India  Bill, 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  Fox's  India  Bill.  But  I  am  firmly  persuaded 
that  Fox  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  Bill.  It  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Burke,  whose  only  assistant  in  it  was  Mr.  Pigott,  afterwards 
Sir  Arthur  Pigott.  Mr.  Lee,  at  that  time  Attorney-General,  and  Sir  James 
Mansfield,  at  that  time  Solicitor-General,  both  assured  me  that  they  never 
saw  the  Bill  until  it  was  printed  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  doubted  whether  Charles  Fox  himself  had  seen  the  Bill  before  the 
essential  parts  of  it  had  been  completely  arranged  by  Mr.  Burke.  Lord 
North  certainly  did  not  see  it  until  the  Bill  was  completed,  and  when  it  was 
shown  him  he  said,  with  his  usual  pleasantry  and  sagacity,  that  he  thought 
it  a  good  receipt  to  knock  up  an  administration.  But  he  supported  it  in  the 
House  of  Commons '  (vol.  i.  p.  55). 
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these    portions,   Lord   J.   Eussell   makes   the   following 
remarks.     After  speaking  of  the  India  Bill,  he  says  : — 

The  other  public  transactions  which  occurred  hetween  1784 
and  1793  are,  chiefly,  the  financial  system  established  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  of  1786,  the  invasion  of 
Holland  in  1787,  and  the  regency  question  in  1788. 

However  unjustifiable  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt 
in  making  himself  the  instrument  of  a  Court  intrigue,  candour 
must  allow  that  his  subsequent  administration  during  peace  was 
marked  by  large  public  views,  was  founded  on  grand  principles, 
and  led  to  happy  results.  The  financial  administration  of  Lord 
North  had  been  a  mere  series  of  shifts  and  expedients  to  supply 
the  wants  of  years  of  war  and  misfortune.  Amid  the  losses  of 
the  empire,  the  old  corrupt  practices  had  flourished  unchecked, 
if  not  increased,  under  that  indolent  and  easy  Minister.  Mr. 
Pitt,  with  a  vigorous  hand,  pruned  the  luxuriance  of  prodigality, 
and  grafted  on  the  ancient  system  the  new  maxims  he  had 
learnt  in  the  school  of  Adam  Smith.  A  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties  checked  smuggling,  and  increased  comsumption  ;  a  pru- 
dent economy  enabled  the  Minister  to  set  apart  a  million  a  year 
as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  national  debt  (vol. 
ii.  p.  257). 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  first  defending  Warren 
Hastings  and  then  assenting  to  his  impeachment  in  the 
session  of  1786-7,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  comment. 
Mr.  Adolphus  examines  the  question  at  length,  and 
enumerates  the  various  discreditable  motives  which  were 
at  the  time  assigned  for  this  step.  Jealousy  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Hastings  at  Court,  fear  of  his  appointment  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  a  desire  of 
diverting  the  attacks  of  Opposition  from  himself  to  a  State- 
criminal,  were  supposed  to  have  actuated  Mr.  Pitt.  Mr. 
Adolphus  says  that  if  it  is  necessary  to  ascribe  his  conduct 
to  a  motive  of  mere  party  politics,  unconnected  with  the 
merits  of  the  question,  it  may  rather  be  conjectured  that 
1  he  was  pleased  to  see  the  members  of  Opposition  engaged 
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in  a  conflict  where  success  could  gain  for  them  no  1786. 
accession  of  influence  or  popularity,  while  failure  would 
by  many  be  deemed  to  inflict  disgrace.'1  Mr.  Macaulay, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  '  Life  of  Hastings,'  supposes  Pitt  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  fear  that  Hastings,  created  a 
peer,  and  placed  at  the  Board  of  Control,  would  soon 
draw  to  himself  the  entire  management  of  Eastern  affairs, 
and  might  even  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  Cabinet. 
Lord  John  KusselTs  remark  is  :  '  Whether  the  Minister 
was  convinced  by  the  evidence  which  threw  so  full  a 
light  on  the  misdeeds  of  Warren  Hastings,  or  whether  he 
was  glad  to  protect  himself  from  the  ambition  of  a  rival 
by  acceding  to  a  prosecution  against  him,  the  effect  was  no 
less  certain  '  (vol.  ii.  p.  255.) ;  and  he  quotes  the  following 
passage  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Bulkeley  to  Lord  Bucking- 
ham, in  the  Buckingham  Papers,  dated  27th  April, 
1789  :— 

On  one  of  the  adjourned  questions  on  Hastings'  trial  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Lord  Maitland,  standing  next  to  Dundas,  asked 
him  what  lie  thought  would  be  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  to 
which  he  replied  in  these  words  :  '  I  don't  care  what  is  done  with 
him,  for  you  and  your  f mends  in  Opposition  have  done  our 
business  by  keeping  him  out  of  the  Board  of  Control.'  Lord 
Maitland  on  this  called  up  Colonel  Fitzpatrick  and  Dudley  Long, 
in  whose  presence  Dundas  actually  repeated  his  words,  and 
they,  of  course,  trumpeted  them  all  over  town ;  and  they  have 
occasioned  much  conversation  and  much  abuse  of  Dundas,  in 

1  (Vol.  iv.  p.  261-3.)  The  following  is  the  account  in  the  Annual 
Register,  which  was  probably  written  by  Burke  himself:  'The  conduct  of 
the  Minister  on  this  occasion  drew  upon  him  much  indecent  calumny  from 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Hastings ;  they  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  him  out  of 
doors,  both  publicly  and  privately,  of  treachery.  They  declared  it  was  in 
the  full  confidence  of  his  protection  and  support  that  they  had  urged  on  Mr. 
Burke  to  bring  forward  his  charges,  and  that  the  gentleman  accused  had 
been  persuaded  to  come  to  their  bar,  with  an  hasty  and  premature  defence ; 
and  they  did  not  scruple  to  attribute  this  conduct  in  the  Minister  to  motives 
of  the  basest  jealousy  '  (vol.  xxviii.  p.  136). 
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addition  to  their  former  abuse  on  the  part  of  Hastings'  friends. 
The  folly  of  such  language,  especially  to  these  violent  Oppo- 
sitionists, was  very  absurd,  weak,  and  ill-judged ;  but  the  fact 
is  certain  (vol.  ii.  p.  154). 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  letter  was  written  in 
April,  1789,  and  that  the  conversation  with  Dundas 
reported  in  it  was  then  recent,  whereas  the  speech  in 
which  Mr.  Pitt  assented  to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings 
was  delivered  on  the  13th  of  June,  1786,  nearly  three 
years  before.  It  is  certain  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  have 
regarded  Hastings  as  a  rival,  or  have  entertained  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  towards  him,  with  respect  to  parlia- 
mentary contests.  Pitt  was  now  in  the  vigour  of  his 
powers,  and  he  must  have  felt  that  a  retired  Indian 
governor,  who  entered  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
first  time  in  his  fifty-third  year,  could  not  prove  a  very 
formidable  antagonist  or  competitor  in  debate.  An 
encounter  of  oratory  betweeen  Pitt  and  Hastings  would 
probably  have  been  not  very  unlike  the  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  Priam.  It  seems,  moreover,  that  Hastings' 
ambition  led  him  to  desire  a  peerage,  so  that  there  was 
no  question  of  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nor  was  it  likely  that  Pitt  should  fear  the  influence  of 
Hastings  in  the  Cabinet,  in  which  parliamentary  con- 
siderations would  necessarily  preponderate.1  The  only 

1  Mr.  Nicholls  describes  himself  as  having  become  acquainted  with 
Hastings  after  the  session  in  which  the  charges  were  brought  against  him  by 
Burke :  '  He  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  a  strong,  vigorous,  decisive 
mind,  well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  natives  of  India,  and  with 
the  views  and  interests  of  its  various  princes.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  man 
capable  of  extricating  himself  from  difficulties  by  his  great  resources  and 
dauntless  courage.  In  one  word,  he  came  nearer  to  the  idea  which  I  had 
formed  of  an  able  statesman,  than  any  other  man  with  whom  I  ever  had 
intercourse.  But  he  was  a  statesman  only  for  the  affairs  of  India.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  various  parties  in  England,  their  interests,  their  designs,  their 
ability  to  effectuate  those  designs,  or  how  far  they  were  likely  to  be 
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fear  which  Pitt  could  reasonably  entertain  was,  that  if  1786. 
Hastings,  through  the  King's  favour,  should  obtain  a  seat 
at  the  Board  of  Control,  he  might  be  able  to  distribute 
the  valuable  Indian  patronage  according  to  the  King's 
personals  views ;  whereas,  in  the  hands  of  Dundas, 
it  was  used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Government. 
This  argument  was  doubtless  presented  to  Pitt  by  Dundas, 
who  probably  had  a  stronger  personal  feeling  against 
Hastings  than  Pitt  himself.  To  this  extent  Pitt  may  have 
been  jealous  of  Hastings  ;  and  to  a  danger  of  this  descrip- 
tion, the  words  of  Dundas,  reported  by  Lord  Bulkeley, 
appear  to  allude.  Mr.  Pitt  had  probably  no  desire  to 
throw  the  shield  of  ministerial  protection  over  Hastings  ; 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  think  that  one  of  his  lead- 
ing motives  for  the  unexpected  course  which  he  took  was 
a  reluctance  to  stop  an  impeachment  supported  by  all  the 
ability  of  Opposition,  and  relating  to  matters  of  which 
Englishmen  in  general  had  little  or.  no  knowledge,  but  of 
which  some  of  Hastings'  accusers  were  perfect  masters. 
Mr.  Mcholls,  in  his  '  Eecollections  of  the  Eeign  of  George 
HI.'  makes  the  following  remark  on  the  subject : — 

There  were  people  who  thought  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  adopted  this 
line  of  conduct  to  prevent  the  King  from  employing  Mr.  Hast- 
ings in  India  affairs.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Pitt  was 
actuated  by  so  personal  and  so  paltry  a  motive.  I  think  he 

influenced  or  restrained  by  moral  considerations.  These  were  subjects  on 
which  he  seemed  to  me  never  to  have  formed  an  opinion '  (Recollections, 
vol.  i.  p.  277). 

[In  the  next  article  (that  on  Lord  Cornwallis's  Memoirs)  the  reader  will 
find  Sir  George  Lewis's  opinion  clearly  expressed,  to  the  effect  that  Dundas's 
letter  of  March  21st,  1787,  contains  the  simple  explanation  of  Pitt's  conduct 
in  Hastings'  case — viz.  the  charges  were  so  strong,  and  the  defence  so  weak, 
that  the  Government  were  compelled  to  give  way.  This  is,  in  fact,  Lord 
Stanhope's  conclusion  also.  The  solution  of  the  mystery  was  to  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  itself.  Pitt's  consent  was  given  when  Fox  brought 
forward  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing. — ED.] 
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1785.      consented  to  the  impeachment,  because  he  saw  the  control  which 
~"  he  should  obtain  over  the  Opposition  by  such  acquiescence,  and 
his  expectations  were  answered.1 

In  December,  1785,  the  Prince  of  Wales  being  then  in 
his  twenty-fourth  year,'2  Mr.  Fox  addressed  to  him  a 
friendly  letter,  earnestly  dissuading  him  from  a  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  her  being 
a  Eoman  Catholic.3  To  this  letter  the  Prince  returned 
next  day  the  following  answer  :  — 

Carlton  House,  Dec.  11.  1785 : 
Sunday  Morning,  2  o'clock. 

My  dear  Charles, — Your  letter  of  last  night  afforded  me  more 
true  satisfaction  than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  as  it  is  an 
additional  proof  to  me,  which  I  assure  you  I  did  not  want,  of 

1  (Vol.  i.  p.  270.)  Dean  Pellew  says,  that  the  question  of  the  abatement 
of  the  impeachment  of  Hastings,  by  dissolution  of  Parliament,  '  furnished  the 
only  occasion  on  which,  as  Lord  Sidmouth  believed,  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
were  ever  brought  together  in  private  life.  They  met  at  a  consultation  held 
in  December  1790,  to  consider,  with  reference  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings, 
whether  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  abated  by  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  agreed  in  thinking  that  it  did  not,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  ease  and  cordiality  of  their  manner  towards  each 
other  on  that  occasion  '  (Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  80).  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
certainly  mistaken.  Mr.  Pitt  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Fox,  during  the 
Shelburne  Administration ;  and  he  had  a  subsequent  interview  with  him  in 
1792,  to  which  we  shall  advert  lower  down. 

8  He  was  born  on  August  12,  1762.  He  was  thirteen  years  younger  than 
Mr.  Fox,  who  was  born  in  1749,  and  three  years  younger  than  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
was  born  in  1759.  He  survived  them  both  twenty-four  years. 

3  Mr.  Fox  was  fully  aware  of  the  strength  of  the  Prince's  feelings  with 
respect  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  from  communications  recently  made  to  him,  as 
we  learn  from  Lord  Holland's  account :  '  Mrs.  Fox,  then  Mrs.  Armitstead, 
who  was  living  at  St.  Anne's,  has  repeatedly  assured  me  that  he  [the  Prince] 
came  down  thither  more  than  once  to  converse  with  her  and  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
subject;  that  he  cried  by  the  hour;  that  he  testified  the  sincerity  and 
violence  of  his  passion  and  his  despair  by  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
and  actions,  rolling  on  the  floor,  striking  his  forehead,  tearing  his  hair, 
falling  into  hysterics,  and  swearing  that  he  would  abandon  the  country, 
forego  the  Crown,  sell  his  jewels  and  plate,  and  scrape  together  a  competence 
to  fly  with  the  object  of  his  affections  to  America '  (Memoirs  of  Whig  Party, 
vol.  ii.  p.  126.  Compare  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  217). 
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your  having  that  true  regard  and  affection  for  me  which  it  is  not  1785. 
only  the  wish  but  the  ambition  of  my  life  to  merit.  Make  your- 
self easy,  my  dear  friend ;  believe  me,  the  world  will  now  soon 
be  convinced  that  there  not  only  is,1  but  never  was,  any  ground 
for  these  reports,  which  of  late  have  been  so  malevolently 
circulated.  I  have  not  seen  you  since  the  apostacy  of  Eden.2 
I  think  it  ought  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  our  friends 
that  it  has  upon  me :  I  mean  the  linking  us  closer  to  each  other ; 
and  I  believe  that  you  will  easily  believe  these  to  be  my  senti- 
ments, for  you  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  my  ways  of  thinking 
upon  these  sort  of  subjects.  When  I  say  my  ways  of  thinking, 
I  think  I  had  better  say,  my  old  maxim,  which  I  ever  intend  to 
adhere  to ;  I  mean  that  of  swimming  or  sinking  with  my  friends. 
I  have  not  time  to  add  much  more,  except  just  to  say,  that  I 
believe  I  shall  meet  you  at  dinner  at  Bushy  on  Tuesday,  and  to 
desire  you  to  believe  me  at  all  times, 

My  dear  Charles, 

Most  affectionately  yours, 

GEORGE  P. 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)3 

This  false,  hypocritical,  and  canting  letter  was  written 
on  the  llth  of  December.  On  the  21st  of  the  same  month 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  privately  married  to  Mrs.  Fitzher- 

1  The  Prince  means  to  say,  'not  only  is  not.1 

2  Mr.  Eden,  afterwards  created  Lord  Auckland,  seceded  from  the  Whigs, 
and  joined  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time.     He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  on  December  9,  1785  (London  Gazette).     ( Mr.  Eden's  nomi- 
nation as  negotiator  occasioned  some  personal  attacks.     He  had  been  the 
firm  friend  of  the  Opposition,  and  styled  the  father  of  the  Coalition ;  by  them 
he  had  been  created  a  privy  councillor,  and  appointed  one  of  the  joint  vice- 
treasurers  of  Ireland ;  and  he  was  now  remarked  to  be  the  first  who  had 
seceded  from  that  phalanx  '  (Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  203.)     His  removal  from 
the  Opposition  to  the  Treasury  bench  was  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  Jan.  24,  1786  :  Lord  Surrey  pretended  not  to  see 
him,  and  regretted  that  he  was  not  in  his  place.     He  had  previously  held 
office  under  Lord  North's  Government. 

8  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  the  Prince  and  the  Prince's  answer  are 
likewise  printed  in  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
127-37.  Lord  J.  Russell  has  omitted  two  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Fox's  letter, 
which  are  printed  in  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs. 
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1785.  bert,  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Common  Prayer-book,  and  the 
certificate  was  attested  by  two  witnesses.  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  final  resolution  for 
this  step  should  not  have  been  taken,  and  the  preparations 
for  it  made,  on  the  day  on  which  he  assured  Mr.  Fox  that 
the  rumours  respecting  his  intended  marriage  were  wholly 
unfounded.  The  subject,  however,  is  evidently  embarras- 
sing and  painful  to  the  Prince ;  for  after  having  denied 
the  truth  of  the  reports  to  which  Mr.  Fox's  letter  referred, 
he  escapes  with  great  agility  to  the  comparatively  un- 
interesting subject  of  Mr.  Eden's  apostacy,  and  to  protes- 
tations of  his  immutable  fidelity  to  the  Whigs,  on  which 
subjects  Mr.  Fox's  long  and  argumentative  letter  did  not 
contain  a  single  word. 

The  exact  truth  respecting  this  marriage  was  carefully 
concealed,  not  only  from  the  public,  but  from  the  most 
intimate  friends  of  the  Prince.1  But  rumours  of  it  were 
soon  in  circulation,  and  an  allusion  to  it  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  a  subsequent  debate,  Mr.  Fox 
took  occasion  to  treat  the  report  alluded  to  as  a  vile 
calumny  ;  he  '  denied  it  in  toto,  in  point  of  fact,  as  well 
as  law.  The  fact  not  only  never  could  have  happened 
legally,  but  never  did  happen  in  any  way  whatsoever,  and 
had  from  the  beginning  been  a  base  and  malicious  false- 
hood.' On  being  further  questioned,  Mr  Fox  declared 

1  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii. 
p.  124,  that  documents  proving  the  marriage,  after  having  been  long  in  the 
possession  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  family,  were  deposited  in  June,  1833,  at 
Coutte'  bank,  in  a  sealed  box,  by  agreement  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Sir  W.  Knighton,  as  the  executors  of  George  FV.  and  Lord  Albe- 
marle  and  Lord  Stourton,  as  the  nominees  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  Lord 
Brougham  states  that  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  papers,  '  one  was  a  will,  leaving 
everything  to  her  disposal ;  another  was  a  marriage-settlement  of  great 
length,  with  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  annexed '  (Sketches  of  Statesmen, 
vol.  ii.  p.  2). 
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that   'he   had   direct  authority  for  what  he  had  said.'     1787. 
(April  30th,  1787.)1 

After  this  nuptial  ceremony,  wholly  invalid  in  law,  had 
been  performed,  the  Prince  had  not  the  courage  to  avow 
that  he  had  even  gone  through  the  forms  of  a  marriage 
with  a  Catholic.  He  therefore  authorised  and  instructed 
Mr.  Fox  to  deny  the  marriage,  not  merely  as  to  its  legal 
validity,  but  as  to  its  actual  solemnisation,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament.  That  this  authority  was  distinctly  given  is 
certain  ;  for  if  Mr.  Fox  had  spoken  without  authority,  the 
Prince  would  unquestionably,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
have  disavowed  his  act,  which  he  never  did,  except  to  one 
person.  This  person  was  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  appears 
to  have*  assured  her  that  Mr.  Fox  had  made  the  state- 
ment without  his  authority ;  and  her  resentment  against 
Mr.  Fox  for  the  supposed  wrong  was  in  consequence 
permanent.  The  unprincipled  step  which  the  Prince  had 
taken  (for  he  never  intended  the  marriage  to  be  binding2) 
placed  him  in  a  painful  alternative,  as  soon  as  the  rumours 
respecting  it  began  to  attract  attention.  He  must  either 
incur  the  public  indignation  by  avowing  his  secret 
marriage  with  a  Catholic,  or  he  must  deny  a  fact  in  the 

1  [This  answer  was  given  in  reply  to  a  question  of  Mr.  Rolle's.  See  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  p.  334. — ED.]  Adolphus  mentions  a  belief 
that  shortly  after  this  debate  Mr.  Fox  had  an  interview  with  the  King 
(vol.  iv.  p.  222).  No  allusion  to  such  an  occurrence  occurs  in  the  Memorials 
of  Fox,  or  in  Lord  Holland's  work ;  and  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  King  should  have  communicated  with  Mr.  Fox  on  the 
subject  of  the  Prince's  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  at  this  or  any  other 
time. 

8  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  letter  to  the  Prince  before  the  marriage,  spoke  out  so 
plainly  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  this  subject :  '  In  the  meanwhile,'  he  says, 
'a  mock  marriage  {for  it  can  be  no  other}  is  neither  honourable  for  any  of 
the  parties,  nor,  with  respect  to  your  Royal  Highness,  even  safe.  This  ap- 
pears so  clear  to  me,  that,  if  I  were  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  father  or  brother,  I 
would  advise  her  not  by  any  means  to  agree  to  it,  and  to  prefer  any  other 
species  of  connection  with  you  to  one  leading  to  so  much  misery  and  mis- 
chief (Memoirs  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  134). 
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1787.  truth  of  which  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  was  deeply  interested. 
In  this  difficulty  the  course  which  he  took  was  to  autho- 
rise Mr.  Fox  to  give  it  a  solemn  denial  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  afterwards  to  assure  Mrs  Fitzherbert  that 
Mr.  Fox  had  denied  it  without  his  authority.  The 
duplicity  of  which  he  was  guilty,  both  to  his  alleged 
friend  and  his  alleged  wife,  did  not,  however,  sit  easy  on 
his  conscience,  as  appears  from  the  following  account  by 
Lord  Grey  of  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  Prince 
on  the  day  on  which  Fox  made  his  declaration  in  the 
House :  — 

In  a  long  conversation  which  I  had  with  him,  in  which  he  was 
dreadfully  agitated,  the  object  was  to  get  me  to  say  something  in 
Parliament  for  the  satisfaction  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  which  might 
take  off  the  effect  of  Fox's  declaration.  I  expressly  told  him 
how  prejudicial  a  continuance  of  the  discussion  must  be  to  him, 
and  positively  refused  to  do  what  he  desired.  He  put  an  end  to 
the  conversation  abruptly  by  saying,  '  Well,  if  nobody  else  will, 
Sheridan  must'  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  288). 

Lord  Grey  adds,  that  at  this  interview  the  Prince  con- 
fessed to  him  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a  more  humiliating  and  more  dis- 
honourable position  than  that  in  which  the  Prince  now 
stood  :  denying  his  marriage  to  Fox,  confessing  it  to 
Grey,  and  denying  his  denial  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert ;  treating 
it  as  a  fiction  to  the  first,  as  a  nullity  to  the  second,  and 
as  a  reality  to  the  third. 

An  account  of  the  Prince's  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
and  of  his  interview  with  Lord  Grey,  similar  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  '  Memorials  of  Fox,'  is  given  by  Lord  Holland 
in  his  '  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,'  who  adds  the  fol- 
lowing particulars  :  — 

Mr.  Sheridan  did  come  down  to  the  House  and  utter  some 
unintelligible  sentimental  trash  about  female  delicacy — which 
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implied  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince,  and  still  more  of  Mrs.  1787. 
Fitzherbert,  at  what  had  passed  in  Parliament — but  did  not  ~ 
directly  or  even  remotely  insinuate  that  what  Mr.  Fox  had 
spoken  was  either  beyond  or  without  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  That  Mr.  Fox  subsequently  suspected,  or  rather 
knew,  that  some  ceremony  had  taken  place,  I  cannot  doubt; 
but,  never  having  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject,  I  cannot  assert 
it  of  my  own  knowledge.  The  exact  date  and  circumstances  of 
that  ceremony  have  not  come  to  my  knowledge ;  but  the  account 
given  of  some  part  of  the  transaction  by  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  her- 
self to  a  friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  strict  veracity,  is  curious,  and, 
I  believe,  correct.  It  was  at  the  Prince's  own  earnest  and 
repeated  solicitations,  not  at  Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  request,  that  any 
ceremony  was  resorted  to.  She  knew  it  to  be  invalid  in  law ; 
she  thought  it  nonsense,  and  told  the  Prince  so.  In  proof  that 
such  had  been  her  uniform  opinion,  she  adduced  a  very  striking 
circumstance — namely,  that  no  ceremony  by  a  Eoman  Catholic 
priest  took  place  at  all — the  most  obvious  method  of  allaying 
her  scruples,  had  she  had  any.  I  believe,  therefore,  she  spoke 
with  truth,  when  she  frankly  owned  'that  she  had  given  herself 
up  to  him,  exacted  no  conditions,  trusted  to  his  honour,  and  set 
no  value  on  the  ceremony  which  he  insisted  on  having  solem- 
nised.' It  was  performed  by  an  English  clergyman.  A  cer- 
tificate was  signed  by  him,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses,  both, 
I  believe,  Catholic  gentlemen,  and  one  a  near  relation  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert — Mr  Errington.  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  from  mixed 
feelings  of  fear  and  generosity,  tore  off  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  at  some  subsequent  period,  lest  they  should  by  possi- 
bility be  involved  in  any  legal  penalities  for  being  present  at  an 
illegal  transaction.  Before  George  IV. 's  accession  to  the  throne, 
or,  as  I  believe,  his  appointment  to  the  Eegency,  the  clergyman 
was  dead  (for  it  was  not,  as  often  surmised,  Parson  Johnes  who 
married  them),  and  his  name,  I  understand,  remains  annexed 
to  the  instrument  purporting  to  be  a  register  or  certificate  of 
the  ceremony.  If  any  corroboration  were  necessary  to  sub- 
stantiate facts  of  which  such  proofs  are  extant,  and  to  which 
there  are  so  many  unexceptionable  testimonies,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert  on  many  subsequent 
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1788.  occasions,  and  in  the  uniform  respect  and  attention  which  she 
has  received  from  nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family 
(vol.  ii.  p.  140-2). 

This  account  so  far  exonerates  the  Prince,  that  it  shows 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  to  have  been  aware  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  the  ceremony  which  she  went  through 
for  effecting  a  valid  marriage.  At  the  same  time,  as  the 
Prince  desired  it,  he  must  have  intended  it  to  afford  her 
some  satisfaction ;  and  she  probably  thought  that  it  would 
in  some  way  bind  his  conscience,  and  that  he  would  take 
some  ulterior  step,  instead  of  treating  it  with  the  entire 
disregard  which  he  afterwards  evinced  for  this  self- 
imposed  obligation. 

'  The  mental  disorder  which  in  1788  afflicted  the  King 
(says  Lord  J.  Eussell)  gave  rise  to  a  singular  and  deplor- 
able contest.1  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
the  Crown,  Mr.  Fox,  as  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  a  dutiful  son,  the 
Queen,  as  an  affectionate  mother,  seem  all  to  have 
deserted  their  proper  posts,  and  given  but  too  much 
reason  for  censure.'  The  nature  of  the  controversy 
between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  appoint- 
ment and  powers  of  a  regent  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
need  not  be  here  repeated :  Lord  John  thinks  that  a 
regent  with  all  the  powers  of  a  king  ought,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  have  been  appointed ;  and  that  such  restric- 
tions as  were  reasonable  ought  to  have  been  subsequently 
imposed  on  him  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which  his  own 
assent  would  have  been  given. 

1  [It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  in  the  session  of  1787  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Act  was  brought  forward,  and  opposed  by  Pitt :  the 
majority  against  it  was  176  to  98.  In  this  year,  also,  the  Act  establishing 
the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  was  passed.  Hastings'  trial  began  on 
February  13,  1788.  See  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  i.  pp.  337,  338, 
354.— ED.] 
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A  full  and  authentic  account  of  the  events  of  this  1788. 
period  is  contained  in  the  series  of  almost  daily  letters 
from  Lord  Grenville  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  is  printed 
in  the  '  Buckingham  Papers.'  Lord  Grenville,  then  Mr. 
William  Grenville,  held  one  of  the  offices  of  joint  pay- 
master, and  was  in  confidential  communication  with  Mr. 
Pitt  during  the  course  of  the  King's  illness  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  measure  for  a  Eegency.  His  letters 
disclose  ah1  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Government  at 
this  period.  The  '  Memorials  of  Fox '  afford  little  infor- 
mation respecting  the  counsels  of  Opposition  during  the 
King's  illness  ;  but  they  contain  some  interesting  docu- 
ments drawn  up  by  the  leading  Whigs  for  the  vindication  of 
the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York,  after  the  King's  recovery. 

Lord  Grenville  first  mentions  the  King's  illness  in  a 
letter  of  the  23rd  of  October,  1788,  as  having  begun  in  a 
violent  spasmodic  attack  of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by 
his  remaining  a  whole  day  in  wet  stockings.  The  King 
subsequently  appeared  at  a  levee  ; '  but  his  health  became 
worse,  and  his  recovery  was  spoken  of  as  doubtful.  The 
political  effects  of  the  accession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
became  an  immediate  subject  of  speculation.  '  You  may 
naturally  conceive  (says  Lord  Grenville  on  Nov.  5)  the 
exultation,  not  even  wearing  the  appearance  of  disguise, 
which  there  is  in  one  party,  and  the  depression  of  those 
who  belong  to  the  other.2  At  this  time  the  King  is 

1  (  Just  as  the  King  was  taken  ill  in  1788,  lie  said,  after  the  last  levee  he 
held  in  the  closet,  to  Lord  Thuiiow  and  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  on  the  first  ad- 
vising him  to  take  care  of  himself  and  return  to  Windsor,  "  You,  then,  my 
Lord  Thurlow,  forsake  me,  and  suppose  me  ill  heyond  recovery ;  but,  what- 
ever you  and  Mr.  Pitt  may  think  or  feel,  I,  that  am  born  a  gentleman,  shall 
never  lay  my  head  on  my  last  pillow  in  peace  and  quiet,  as  long  as  I  re- 
member the  loss  of  my  American  colonies."  I  had  this  fact  from  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who  was  present '  (Lord  Malmesbury 's  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  19). 

8  '  I  returned  to  London  from  Bath  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  com- 

I 
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1788.  described  as  being  in  imminent  danger ; 1  his  mental 
alienation,  and  its  possible  permanence  if  the  bodily 
health  should  be  restored,  are  also  for  the  first  time 
mentioned.  Lord  Grenville  speculates  on  the  course 
which  Fox  and  his  friends  will  take  if  the  Prince  should 
become  either  king  or  regent.  His  own  opinion  is 
(Nov.  7),  that  the  whole  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry  will  be  at 
once  turned  out ;  but  he  describes  the  general  feeling  as 
being,  that  the  Prince  wiU  negotiate  with  Mr.  Pitt,  from 
the  fear  of  his  popularity ;  in  which  case  it  is  thought, 
that  he  ought  not  to  decline  all  negotiation,  but  that  he 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  any  other  than 
his  actual  office  of  Prime  Minister.  The  King's  bodily 
health  now  improved,  but  the  mental  alienation  continued. 
This  state  pointed  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  constituting 
a  regency  during  the  incapacity  of  the  Crown,  a  con- 
tingency for  which  the  constitution  makes  no  provision. 
Lord  Grenville's  letter  of  November  13th  contains  a  full 
statement  of  the  views  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  this  subject.  It  announces  Pitt's  intention  to  introduce 
a  Bill  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  Eegent,  with 
certain  restrictions  ;  and  it  sets  forth  his  own  views  of 
the  course  to  be  taken  in  case  a  proposal  should  be  made 
to  Pitt  for  the  formation  of  a  Coalition  Government  with 
Fox.  Lord  Grenville  thinks  that  the  most  desirable  thing 

mencement  of  the  session.  The  capital  exhibited  a  scene  of  fermentation 
difficult  to  conceive  or  to  depicture.  Yet  was  it  far  exceeded  during  the 
last  days  of  January  1793,  on  Louis  XVI.  's  decapitation '  (  Wraxatt's  Posthu- 
mous Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  178). 

1  '  The  King  was  worse.  His  night  had  been  very  bad  ;  all  the  fair  pro- 
mise of  amendment  was  shaken  ;  he  had  now  some  symptoms  even  danger- 
ous to  his  life.  O,  good  heaven !  what  a  day  did  this  prove !  I  saw  not  a 
human  face,  save  at  dinner;  and  then, what  faces!  gloom  and  despair  in  all, 
and  silence  to  every  species  of  intelligence '  {Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary, 
Nov.  16,  1788).  Tomline,  on  visiting  Mr.  Pitt  at  this  time,  found  him  in 
hourly  expectation  of  receiving  intelligence  of  the  King's  death  (Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  363,  8vo.). 
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would  be  that  Pitt  should  be  at  once  removed;  he  1788. 
believes  that  the  difficulties  of  a  real  bond  fide  junction 
are  insuperable,  and  that  no  such  junction  is  in  fact 
contemplated.  He  is  convinced  that  their  proposals,  if 
any  are  made,  will  have  no  other  object  than  that  of 
satisfying  the  Prince,  and  of  lessening  the  odium  of  Pitt's 
removal  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  holding  him  out  as 
a  haughty  and  impracticable  character.  Pitt's  popularity 
was  (he  says)  never  greater  than  at  this  moment ;  and 
he  thinks  that  if  the  Prince  should  be  so  ill-advised 
as  to  dismiss  him,  the  current  would  run  at  least  as 
strongly  in  Pitt's  favour  as  it  did  in  favour  of  the  King 
in  1784.  A  few  days  later  Lord  Grenville  says  that  the 
language  of  the  Opposition  points  to  a  coalition,  but  that 
the  Prince's  manner  to  Pitt  shows  that  no  such  intention 
is  entertained.  Sir  W.  Young,  a  supporter  of  the  Admi- 
nistration, writes  to  Lord  Buckingham,  in  a  similar  tone, 
on  the  25th  of  November. 

Should  the  change  of  Ministry  (too  much  apprehended)  take 
place,  it  is  thought  that  Fox's  party — to  temporise  with  the 
public  opinion,  too  strong  to  meet  in  the  teeth — will  propose  a 
coalescence  of  some  sort ;  but  so  narrowed,  and  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  moreover,  placing  him  in  such  jar  of  official  situation,  that 
it  cannot  be  in  any  manner  listened  to.  The  refusal  of  the 
insidious  offer  is  then  to  be  noised  through  the  country,  and  a 
trial  to  be  made  to  engage  the  people  'to  join  with  those  who 
proffered  a  sacrifice  of  enmities  to  Pitt  for  the  public  good.' 
My  opinion  is,  that  the  trial  will  be  abortive,  and  the  present 
Administration  retire  (if  so  necessitated)  merely  to  return  to 
power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  nation  ('  Buckingham  Papers,' 
vol.  ii.  p.  17). 

The  belief  in  a  coalition  was  not  of  long  duration.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  friends  soon  became  aware  that  whenever 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  constituted  Eegent,  he  would 
dismiss  the  existing  Ministers,  and  form  a  Foxite  ad- 
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1788.  ministration.  That  the  intentions  of  the  Opposition  were 
not  misunderstood  is  plain  from  the  following  passage  in 
a  confidential  letter  of  Mr.  Fox,  dated  the  15th  of 
December  : — 

We  shall  have  several  hard  fights  in  the  House  of  Commons 
this  week  and  next,  in  some  of  which  I  fear  we  shall  be  beat ; 
but  whether  we  are  or  not,  I  think  it  certain  that  in  about  a 
fortnight  we  shall  come  in.  If  we  carry  our  questions,  we  shall 
come  in  in  a  more  creditable  and  triumphant  way ;  but  at 
any  rate  the  Prince  must  be  Kegent,  and  of  consequence  the 
Ministry  must  be  changed.  The  manner  in  which  the  Prince 
has  behaved  through  the  whole  has  been  the  most  steady,  the 
most  friendly,  and  the  handsomest  that  can  be  conceived.  You 
know  when  he  sets  his  mind  to  a  thing  he  can  do  it  well ;  and 
in  this  instance  he  has  done  it  most  thoroughly.  The  Duke  of 
York,  who  is  steadiness  itself,  has  undoubtedly  contributed  to 
help  him  to  his  good  resolutions,  and  seems  as  warmly  our 
friend  as  the  Prince  himself.  In  short,  with  regard  to  princes, 
everything  is  easy  and  pleasant,  much  beyond  what  I  could 
form  any  idea  of.  In  regard  to  other  things,  I  am  rather  afraid 
they  will  get  some  cry  against  the  Prince  for  grasping,  as  they 
call  it,  at  too  much  power ;  but  I  am  sure  I  cannot  in  conscience 
advise  him  to  give  up  anything  that  is  really  necessary  to  his 
Government,  or,  indeed,  to  claim  anything  else  as  Regent  but 
the  full  power  of  a  king,  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  King 
himself  (notwithstanding  the  reports  which  you  may  possibly 
hear)  is  certainly  worse,  and  perfectly  mad.  I  believe  the 
chance  of  his  recovery  is  very  small  indeed ;  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  probability  of  his  dying  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii. 
p.  299). 

On  the  17th  of  December,  when  the  King's  symptoms 
had  undergone  a  material  improvement,  and  his  speedy 
recovery  began  to  be  anticipated  by  some  of  the  phy- 
sicians, Lord  Grenville  writes  to  his  brother  as  follows : — 

It  will  be  ridiculous  if  he  should  recover  just  in  time  to  give 
the  royal  dissent  to  the  Kegency  Bill;  which  is  not  impossible. 
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The  more  probable  supposition  is,  that  they  will  just  have  time     1788. 
to  parcel  out  the  spoils,  to  dismiss  us,  and  to  hold  their  offices 
about  a  month :  and  so  will  end  (if  this  should  happen)  the 
third  reign  of  King  Charles  III.1 

In  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  19th  of  February,  when 
the  King's  convalescence  was  declared  by  the  doctors,  and 
the  Ministers  had  decided  to  communicate  to  him  the  steps 
taken  respecting  a  Eegency,  Lord  Grenville  expresses 
himself  thus  : — 

If  the  experiment  succeeds,  you  need  not  be  told  that  we 
shall -not  feel  ourselves  disposed,  nor  indeed  at  liberty,  to  give 
up  the  King's  authority  (he  being  well)  into  the  hands  of  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  the  less  so,  because 
we  know  that  he  and  his  friends,  as  he  calls  them,  have  taken 
the  resolution  of  making  the  change  at  all  events,  and  of  taking 
all  the  offices  of  the  country  into  their  own  hands,  even  (as  they 
express  themselves)  if  they  are  to  hold  them  only  twelve  hours 
(*  Buckingham  Papers,'  vol.  ii.  p.  116). 

A  report  was  circulated  by  the  Prince's  friends  that  he 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  Eegency  unless  it  were  wholly 
unfettered  by  restrictions  ;2  but  Lord  Grenville  doubts 
whether  this  intention  was  ever  really  entertained  (letters 
of  the  7th  and  9th  of  December),  and  at  all  events  it  was 
subsequently  abandoned.  The  first  person  consulted  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  he  became  aware  of  the  King's 
malady,  was  Lord  Loughborough ;  Mr.  Fox  was  then  in 
Italy,  and  he  did  not  return  till  the  deliberations  of  the 
Prince's  advisers  had  made  some  progress.  Lord  Lough- 
borough  (as  we  learn  from  the  documents  published  by 

1  By  the  two  previous  reigns  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord  Grenville  means  the  Rock- 
ingham  Ministry  and  the  Coalition  Ministry  in  1782  and  1783. 

2  The  Prince,  on  the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  proposing  the  re- 
strictions, wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Loughborough,  in  which  he  calls  them 
'  such  restrictions  as  no  dictator  could  possibly  ever  have  been  bare-faced 
enough  to  have  brought  forward '  (Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors, 
vol.  vi.  p.  210). 
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1788.  Lord  Campbell,  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Chancellors ')  advised 
that  the  Prince  should  at  once  assume  the  entire  regal 
power;  that  he  should,  of  his  own  authority,  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  convening  Parliament.1  A  declaration,  to  be 
read  by  the  Prince  to  the  Privy  Council  upon  this  occa- 
sion, is  preserved  among  Lord  Loughborough's  papers. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  returned  he  condemned  this  plan  ; 
but  he  so  far  adopted  Lord  Loughborough's  views,  as  to 
assent  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  a 
right  to  exercise  the  royal  functions  during  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  King.  Lord  Campbell  and  Lord  Brougham'2 
think,  that  if  Lord  Loughborough's  plan  had  been  acted 
on,  and  if  a  coup  d'etat,  such  as  he  recommended,  had 
been  attempted,  a  civil  war  would  have  been  the  result. 
It  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  opposition  of  the 
Executive  Government,  backed  by  the  opinion  of  Par- 
liament, would  have  frustrated  the  plan  at  its  outset. 
The  Prince's  summons  to  the  Council  would  have  been 
disobeyed,  or  would  have  been  obeyed  only  by  his 
personal  friends;  and  the  attempt  would  have  proved 
a  failure. 

1  The  folio-wing  passage  occurs  in  the  Prince's  Memorial  to  the  King,  de- 
livered to  him  after  his   recovery:    'I  was   urged,  from   an  honourable 
opinion,  I  am  sure,  and  one  which  was  sincerely  entertained  by  the  person 
to  whom  I  allude,  to  come  forward  much  earlier  in  my  own  person  to  claim 
the  Government,  as  falling  to  me  of  right  during  your  Majesty's  illness,  and 
to  take  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  your  Majesty's  Ministers  into  my  own. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  my  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and  he  pressed 
it  on  me  with  all  the  earnestness  of  a  sincere  and  fixed  opinion  on  a  subject 
of  such  moment '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  319).     The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
here  alluded  to  was  the  third  son  of  Frederic  Prince  of  "Wales,  who  married 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Waldegrave.    His  son  Prince  William,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  married  the  Princess  Mary,  now  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
the  fourth  daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  King  George  in. 

2  See  Lord  Brougham's   Historical  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  178 
(ed.  1855). 
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The  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  York  openly  canvassed  1788. 
for  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  Eegency 
Bill  of  the  Administration.  '  Lord  Lonsdale's  people  (says 
Lord  Grenville,  December  17th)  were  against  us  in  con- 
sequence of  a  letter,  written  by  the  Prince  of  Wales 
himself,  soliciting  it  as  a  personal  favour.  This,  which  I 
have  from  authority,  may  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
pains  they  had  taken.'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Prince  was  privy  to  the  claim  of  right  which  was  made  on 
his  behalf  by  Fox,  and  that  he  fully  approved  of  the 
claim  being  made.  The  feeling  of  Parliament  did  not 
support  this  pretension  ;  and  Pitt  took  instant  advantage 
of  the  error  committed  by  his  adversary,  exclaiming,  as  is 
well  known,  that  '  he  would  unwhig  the  gentleman  for 
the  rest  of  his  life.'1  The  following  remarks  of  Lord 
Grenville,  in  a  letter  of  December  13th,  illustrate  the 
manner  in  which  this  question  was  viewed  by  the  House 
of  Commons : — 

I  must  refer  you  to  the  papers  for  an  account  of  our  tri- 
umphant day  in  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday.  You  will 
see  by  that,  that  I  was  not  mistaken  in  my  opinion  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  Prince's  right  was  not  likely  to  be  a  very  popular 
one.  Fox  found  that  by  what  he  said  before  he  had  offended  so 
many  people,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  very  first  moment 
of  explaining  it  away ;  still,  however,  he  has  left  it  in  such  a 
shape,  that  we  cannot  fail  of  debating  it  with  great  advantage. 
He  intends,  as  you  will  see  by  his  speech,  to  move  the  previous 
question  on  Pitt's  proposition,  which  he  is  afraid  to  attempt  to 
negative.  After  this  recantation  was  over,  the  day  was  closed  by 
such  a  blunder  of  Sheridan's  as  I  never  knew  any  man  of  the 
meanest  talents  guilty  of  before.  During  the  whole  time  that  I 
have  sat  in  Parliament,  in  pretty  warm  times,  I  never  remember 
such  an  uproar  as  was  raised  by  his  threatening  us  'with  the 

1  This  debate  is  well  described  in  "Wraxall's  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  201-7. 
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danger  of  provoking  the  Prince  to  assert  his  right,'  which  were 
the  exact  words  which  he  used  l  (vol.  ii.  p.  56). 

Again,  in  a  letter  of  December  17th,  he  says,  'Fox's 
declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  right  has  been  of  no 
small  service  to  us.  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  such  great 
talents  should  be  conducted  with  so  little  judgment?'2 
This  celebrated  difference  between  Pitt  and  Fox  respect- 
ing the  Prince's  right  to  the  Eegency,  will  be  found,  upon 
examination,  to  be  little  more  than  verbal.  When  during 
the  American  War  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies  was  so 
often  insisted  on  by  Lord  North  and  his  supporters, 
Burke  argued,  with  true  wisdom,  that  it  was  vain  to  talk 
about  an  abstract  right ;  the  question  was,  whether  it  was 
politic  and  expedient  to  exercise  and  enforce  that  right. 
By  right  in  these  discussions  was  meant  a  legal  power. 
When,  however,  Fox  spoke  of  the  Prince's  right  to  the 
Regency,  he  meant,  not  a  legal  power  (the  existence  of 
which  nobody  thought  of  asserting),  but  a  strong  and 
overwhelming  moral  claim.3  That  the  Prince  of  Wales 

1  Concerning  this  indiscretion  see  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan)  chap.  xiii. 
where  the  Regency  question  of  1788  is  treated  with  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality. 

2  Wraxall  has  the  following  remark  in  his  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
p.  224:  'I  cannot  indeed  too  strongly  repeat,  that  in  mental  endowments 
of  every  kind  Fox  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  his  antagonist.     It  was  Pitt's 
superior  judgment  and  correct  life  which  principally  turned  in  his  favour 
the  scale,  which  retained  him  in  office  throughout  almost  his  whole  career, 
while  the  want  of  those  qualities  excluded  Fox  from  office.' 

Lord  Brougham  tells  an  anecdote,  that  '  when  the  conversation  once 
rolled  upon  the  quality  most  required  in  a  Prime  Minister,  and  one  said  elo- 
quence, another  knowledge,  a  third  toil,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "  No ;  patience  "  ' 
(Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  278).  We  rejoice  to  observe  that  Lord 
Brougham  has  reprinted,  with  additions,  his  valuable  sketches  of  the  states- 
men of  the  reign  of  George  III.  Many  of  them  relate  to  contemporaries, 
who  were  his  friends  or  his  antagonists ;  and  to  events,  quorum  pars  magna 
fuit. 

3  'It  is  in  this  sense  we  understand  the  argument  maintained  in  1788,  for 
the  right  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Regency,  subject  to  the  adjudication 
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possessed  such  a  moral  claim  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  dispute ;  1788 
nor  did  he  ever  entertain  an  idea  either  of  conferring  the 
Eegency  upon  any  other  person,  or  of  associating  the 
Prince  with  a  Council.  The  real  question  at  issue  be- 
tween Fox  and  Pitt  on  this  occasion  was,  not  as  to  the 
choice  of  the  Eegent,  about  which  they  were  agreed,  but 
as  to  the  imposition  of  restrictions.  Pitt  proposed  certain 
limitations  to  the  Eegent's  power,  whereas  Fox  maintained 
that  he  ought  to  possess  all  the  regal  powers  and  preroga- 
tives undiminished. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  appointed  Eegent  in 
1811,  the  precedent  of  1788  was  followed;  and  the 
Opposition  did  not  maintain  the  principle  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  as  heir-apparent,  succeeded  of  course  to  the 
Eegency  during  the  Bang's  incapacity.  Mr.  W.  Lambe, 
however  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne),  upon  the  resolution 
that '  the  Eegent  should  be  laid  under  certain  restrictions,' 
moved  an  amendment  '  that  the  entire  royal  power  should 
be  conferred  upon  him  without  any  restrictions.'  This 
amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  224  to 
200  votes.1 

When  the  King's  illness  was  at  its  beginning  and  the 
dismissal  of  Pitt  seemed  imminent,  Lord  Thurlow,  who 

of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  Strict  legal  right,  which  could  be  as- 
serted and  made  good  in  a  court  of  judicature,  he  certainly  had  none.  It  was 
observed,  with  more  truth  than  decorum,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  every  individual 
of  his  father's  subjects  had  as  good  a  legal  right  to  the  Regency  as  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales'  (Ed.  Rev,  vol.  xviii.  p.  61.  By 
Mr.  Allen). 

1  See  also  the  debate  on  Sir  F.  Burdett's  motion  for  a  Regency  Bill,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  February  23rd,  1813 ;  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  C. 
Wynne,  6th  July,  1830.  Lord  Brougham,  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i. 
p.  176,  remarks  that  the  two  precedents  of  1788  and  1811  'have  now 
settled  the  constitutional  law  and  practice  in  this  important  particular.' 
Mr.  Addiugton  had  intended  to  follow  the  precedent  of  1788  in  February 
1801,  when  the  King  was  threatened  with  a  return  of  insanity  (Pellew's 
Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  p.  347). 
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had  held  the  Great  Seal,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
nine  months  of  the  Coalition  Ministry,  since  1778,1 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  Prince,  in  order  to 
make  terms  with  him  for  retaining  his  high  office  in  the 
new  Administration.  His  position  at  this  critical  moment 
is  thus  described  by  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of  No- 
vember 30th : — 

You  will  have  heard,  in  all  probability,  much  on  the  subject 
of  the  Chancellor.  His  situation  is  a  singular  one.  It  is  un- 
questionably true  that  he  has  seen  Fox,  and  I  believe  that 
he  has  also  seen  Sheridan  repeatedly,2  and  certainly  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  And  of  all  these  conversations  he  has  never  com- 
municated one  word  to  any  other  member  of  the  Cabinet.  Yet 
I  am  persuaded  that  he  has  as  yet  made  no  terms  with  them, 
and  that  whenever  they  come  to  that  point  they  will  differ. 
With  this  clue,  however,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  guess  where 
the  Prince  acquires  his  knowledge  of  the  plans  of  Eegency  which 
are  to  be  proposed,  because,  even  supposing  the  Chancellor  not 
to  have  directly  betrayed  the  individual  opinions  of  his  colleagues, 

1  Lord  Thurlow  was  first  appointed  to  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor  in 
June  1778,  in  Lord  North's  Administration.  He  continued  to  hold  the 
office  in  the  subsequent  Administrations  of  Lord  Rockingham  and  Lord 
Shelbume.  During  the  Coalition  Ministry,  from  April  to  December  1783, 
the  Great  Seal  was  in  commission.  In  December  1783,  Lord  Thurlow 
resumed  the  Great  Seal  in  Mr.  Pitt's  Ministry,  and  retained  it  till  January 
1793,  when  Mr.  Pitt  insisted  on  his  dismissal  (see  Buckingham  Papers, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  207-8,  and  Lord  Campbell's  Life). 

8  Much  information  respecting  Sheridan's  negotiations  with  Thurlow 
will  be  found  in  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  chap.  xiii.  See  also  Lord 
CampbelFs  Life.  Lord  Campbell  seems  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Thurlow's  treachery  to  his  colleagues  was  revealed  to  them  by  the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  hat  (vol.  v.  p.  586).  Several  versions  of  this  story  are 
given  by  Lord  Campbell.  The  story  (as  we  have  heard  it  on  authority 
which  we  believe  to  be  conclusive),  is  that  when  the  Cabinet  held  at 
Windsor  was  over,  the  Chancellor's  carriage  was  called  first,  and  a  search 
was  made  for  his  hat,  but  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  room  where  the 
Cabinet  had  sat.  Thurlow  hereupon  growled  out,  '  Then  I  suppose  I  have 
left  it  in  the  other  place  : '  the  other  place  being  the  Prince's  apartment. 
In  Lord  Campbell's  Lives,  id.  p.  583,  '  Capt.  Eayne  '  is  twice  misprinted  for 
<  Capt.  Payne.' 
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yet  still  his  conversation  upon  these  points,  in  all  of  which  he      1788. 
has  explicitly  agreed  with  the  opinions  of  Pitt,  must  lead  to 

the  communication  of  the  plans  in  agitation Pitt  has 

been  induced,  from  his  regard  to  the  King,  to  dissemble  his 
knowledge  of  Thurlow's  conduct,  and  to  suppress  the  resentment 
which  it  so  naturally  excites There  is  no  great  incon- 
venience arising,  in  reality,  from  the  communication  of  these 
intentions  to  the  Prince.  His  intentions  are  sufficiently  decided, 
and  he  has  no  means  of  traversing  our  schemes. 

The  anticipations  expressed  in  this  letter  with  respect 
to  Lord  Thurlow  proved  true.  Lord  Thurlow  made 
some  bargain  with  the  Prince  through  the  mediation  of 
Sheridan  ;  but  the  arrangement  was  disapproved  by  Fox 
when  he  returned  from  the  Continent,  and  advantage 
was  taken  of  a  change  of  intention  on  the  part  of  Thurlow 
to  annul  the  treaty.1  His  colleagues  were  so  fully  im- 
pressed with  a  belief  in  his  apostacy,  that  Pitt  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  to  hear  his  declaration  in  favour  of  the 
Prince  ;  when  Thurlow  made  a  solemn  appeal  to  the 
Almighty  in  witness  of  his  fidelity  to  his  King,  Pitt,  struck 
with  the  effrontery  and  falsehood  of  this  theatrical  display, 
allowed  the  exclamation,  l  Oh,  the  rascal ! '  to  escape  from 
his  lips  as  he  stood  under  the  throne.2 

1  The  letter  of  Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Loughborough,  of  December  26,  1788, 
in  Lord  Campbell's  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  206,  proves  that  Thurlow  volun- 
tarily broke  off  the  negotiations  with  the  Prince.     Mr.  Pitt  believed   at 
the  time  that  the  negotiation  was  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  claim  to 
the  Great  Seal  made  by  Lord  Loughborough.  Wraxall's  Posth.  Mem.  vol.  iii. 
p.  218.     On  the  Prince's  negotiation  with  Thurlow,  see  Gifford's  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  i.  p.  386,  4to. 

2  This  story  is  told  by  Wraxall,  ib.  p.  220,  on  the  authority  of  General 
Manners,  who  heard  Pitt's  exclamation,  and  afterwards  obtained  from  him 
an  explanation  of  it.     [Mr.  Massey  gives  it  on  the  authority  of  the  '  Locker 
MSS.'  in  a  stronger  form  :    'Pitt  was  on  the  steps  of  the  Throne,  and  after 
Thurlow's  celebrated  imprecation,  rushed  out  of  the  House,  exclaiming 
several  times,  "  Oh,  what  a  rascal !  "   Massey's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
p.  488.    Wilkes's  more  profane  commentary  on  the  Chancellor's  speech  is 
well  known.     Lord  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. — ED.] 
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The  violence  of  Burke  during  the  Eegency  debates  is 
known  to  have  produced  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
both  upon  his  hearers  and  the  public.  Moore  even 
supposes  that  the  displeasure  caused  by  his  indiscretion 
during  this  transaction  assisted  in  producing  the  subse- 
quent alienation  between  him  and  Fox,  and  first  opened 
the  breach  which  the  French  Eevolution  widened  and 
rendered  permanent.  Be  this  as  it  may  be,  it  surprises  us, 
who  know  Burke  mainly  from  his  speeches  and  pamphlets, 
to  find  a  respectable  member  of  Parliament  writing,  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  following  account  of  one  of 
his  great  exhibitions  on  the  Eegency  question  : — 

Edmund  Burke  arose  a  little  after  four,  and  is  speaking  yet 
(half  past  five).  He  has  been  wilder  than  ever,  and  laid  himself 
and  party  more  open  than  ever  speaker  did.  He  is  Folly  per- 
sonified, but  shaking  his  cap  and  bells  under  the  laurel  of 
genius.  In  speaking  of  our  debate  I  had  forgot  Burke,  who, 
after  I  finished  my  last  night's  letter,  finished  his  wild  speech 
in  a  manner  next  to  madness.  He  let  out  two  of  the  new  titles; 
Fitzwilliam  to  be  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  Lord  GK  Caven- 
dish .  .  .  .'  His  party  pulled  him,  and  our  friends  calling 
'Hear,  hear,'  we  lost  the  rest  of  the  twenty-five  new  peers,  who 
would  all  have  come  out  (Sir  William  Young  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  22  and  23  December,  1788,  vol.  ii.  pp.  71,  73). 

The  distribution  of  offices  believed  at  the  time  to  have 
been  agreed  upon  was — First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Duke 
of  Portland  ;  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal,  Lord 
Loughborough  ;  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Carlisle  ;  Home  Secre- 
tary or  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Stormont ;  Foreign 
Secretary,  Mr.  Fox  ;  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord 
John  Cavendish  ;  and  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
Fitzwilliam ;  Burke  and  Sheridan  were  to  be  Paymaster 

1  The  title  intended  for  Lord  George  Cavendish  is  misprinted  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  unintelligible.  We  have  stated  already  that  the  two  first  volumes 
of  this  publication  were  edited  by  an  incompetent  person. 
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and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy.1  Of  these  Lord  Stormont  1789. 
and  Lord  Carlisle  had  been  adherents  of  Lord  North ; 
the  others  belonged  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Fox.  Lord 
Grenville  adds  that  the  Duke  of  York  was  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  the  Prince  himself,  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  and  General  Con  way  to  be  Field 
Marshals.2  So  certain,  indeed,  did  the  accession  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  Kegency  appear  in  the  early  part 
of  February  1789,  that  medals,  with  his  portrait  and 
suitable  inscriptions  commemorating  his  appointment  as 
Eegent,  were  struck  and  sold  at  the  time.3 

The  King's  convalescence  was  announced  to  the  House 
of  Lords  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  February  24 ; 
that  his  restoration  from  his  mental  malady  was  for  the 
time  complete,  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Grenville,  written  on  that  day  : — 

Pitt  has  just  shown  me  a  letter  which  he  received  last  night 
from  the  King,  written  in  His  Majesty's  own  hand,  couched  in 
the  warmest  terms,  thanking  him  for  his  unshaken  attachment 
to  his  interests,  and  desiring  to  see  him  this  morning.  He 
went  accordingly  to  Kew,  and  was  with  the  King  above  an  hour. 
He  says,  that  there  was  not  the  smallest  trace  or  appearance  of 
any  disorder,  that  the  King's  manner  was  unusually  composed 
and  dignified,  but  that  there  was  no  other  difference  whatever 
from  what  he  had  been  used  to  see.  The  King  spoke  of  his 
disorder  as  of  a  thing  past,  and  which  had  left  no  other  im- 
pression on  his  mind  than  that  of  gratitude  for  his  recovery,  and 
a  sense  of  what  he  owed  to  those  who  had  stood  by  him.  He 
spoke  of  these  in  such  a  manner  as  brought  tears  into  his  eyes, 
but  even  with  that  degree  of  affection  of  mind  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance  of  disorder  (vol.  ii.  p.  125). 

That  the  popular  feeling  was  strongly  enlisted  in  favour 
of  the  King's  recovery  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  diary 

1  Adolphus,  vol.  iv.  p.  393. 

2  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

8  WraxalTs  Posth.  Mem.  vol.  iii.  p.  310. 
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of  Miss  Burney,  who  was  at  this  time  attached  to  the 
person  of  the  Queen,  and  an  inmate  of  Windsor  Castle. 
She  describes  a  visit  of  Sir  Lucas  Pepys,1  who  informed 
her  of  the  wish  of  the  physicians  to  remove  the  King  from 
Windsor  to  Kew  (28th  November,  1788). 

The  difficulty  how  to  get  the  King  away  from  his  favourite 
abode  was  all  that  rested.  If  they  even  attempted  force,  they 
had  not  a  doubt  but  his  smallest  resistance  would  call  up  the 
whole  country  to  his  fancied  rescue.  Yet  how,  at  such  a  time, 
prevail  by  persuasion  ?  He  moved  me  even  to  tears,  by  telling 
me  that  none  of  their  own  lives  would  be  safe  if  the  King  did 
not  recover,  so  prodigiously  high  ran  the  tide  of  affection  and 
loyalty.  All  the  physicians  received  threatening  letters  daily,  to 
answer  for  the  safety  of  their  monarch  with  their  lives.  Sir 
George  Baker  2  had  already  been  stopped  in  his  carriage  by  the 
mob,  to  give  an  account  of  the  King ;  and  when  he  said  it  was  a 
bad  one,  they  had  furiously  exclaimed,  '  The  more  shame  for 
you '  ('Madame  D'Arblay's  Diary,'  vol.  iv.  p.  282). 

The  King's  recovery  was  celebrated  by  a  spontaneous 
illumination,  which  Wraxall  calls  the  most  universal 
exhibition  of  national  loyalty  and  joy  ever  witnessed  in 
England.  '  London  displayed  a  blaze  of  light  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other ;  the  illuminations  extending, 
without  any  metaphor,  from  Hampstead  and  Highgate  to 
Clapham,  and  even  as  far  as  Tooting  ;  while  the  vast 
distance  between  Greenwich  and  Kensington  presented 

1  Sir  Lucas   Pepys,  Bart.   M.D.    -was  younger  brother  of  Sir  William 
Pepys,  Bart,  the  father  of  the  late  Earl  of  Cottenham. 

2  Physician  to  the  King  and  Queen,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.     He  was  born  in  1722,  and  died  in  1809.     Dr.  Johnson, 
in  arguing  against  Dr.  Taylor,  a  Whig,  in  1777,  asserted,  that '  if  England 
were  fairly  polled,  the  present  King  would  be  sent  away  to-night,  and  his 
adherents  hanged  to-morrow.'     Dr.  Taylor  denied  what  Johnson  said,  and 
maintained,  'that  there  was  an  abhorrence  against  the  Stuart  family,  though 
he  admitted  that  the  people  were  not  much  attached  to  the  present  King ' 
(Boswell's  Johnson,  ann.  1777).     A  great  change  in  the  popular  feeling  to- 
wards the  King  had  taken  place  in  the  eleven  years  from  1777  to  1788. 
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the  same  dazzling  appearance.     The  poorest  mechanics     1789. 
contributed  their  proportion,  and  instances  were  exhibited 
of  cobblers'  stalls  decorated  with  one  or  two  farthing 
candles.'1 

The  prevalence  of  this  strong  feeling  produced  the 
greater  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  who  showed  a  striking  want  of 
filial  duty,  and  behaved  with  remarkable  indecorum  and 
impropriety  on  this  occasion.  Their  conduct  was  so  much 
resented  by  their  royal  parents,  that  when  a  concert  was 
given  at  Windsor  soon  after  the  King's  recovery,  the 
Queen  sent  them  a  message,  informing  them  '  that  they 
would  be  welcome  to  the  concert,  but  that  she  thought  it 
fair  to  let  them  know  that  the  entertainment  was  intended 
for  those  who  had  supported  the  King  and  Queen  on  the 
late  occasion.'2  When  the  intelligence  of  the  duel 
between  the  Duke  of  York  and  Colonel  Lennox  (which 
took  place  on  the  26th  of  May  following)  reached  the 
palace,  the  Queen  received  it  with  indifference,  and  Her 
Majesty  shortly  afterwards  invited  Colonel  Lennox  to  a 
ball,  where  she  treated  him  with  marked  attention. 
Colonel  Lennox  was  nephew  and  heir  to  the  Duke  of 
Eichmond,  who  was  at  this  time  a  Cabinet  Minister ;  and 
his  second  in  the  duel,  who  delivered  the  challenge  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  was  Lord  Winchilsea,  who  was,  and 
continued  to  be,  a  lord  of  the  bedchamber,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  the  royal  household.  The  King  likewise 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  expressing  his 
displeasure  at  the  unkindness  which  he  had  met  with 
from  his  two  elder  sons  during  his  illness.  In  consequence 
of  the  reproaches  contained  in  this  letter,  a  long  memorial, 

1  Posthumous  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  369. 

2  Lord  Campbell  says  that  George  III.  always  believed  that  those  'who 
opposed  the  restrictions  upon  the  Regent  had  formed  a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
vent his  remounting  the  throne  '  (vol.  vi.  p.  209). 
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in  vindication  of  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke 
of  York,  was  drawn  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  (afterwards 
Earl  of  Minto),  and  delivered  by  the  Prince  to  the  King. 
This,  and  a  letter  to  the  King,  likewise  drawn  up  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  which  was  not  sent,  are  printed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  '  Memorials  of  Fox '  (vol.  ii.  pp.  308-355) ; 
they  contain  much  curious  authentic  information  respect- 
ing the  course  taken  by  the  Prince  during  the  King's 
malady,  and  exhibit  the  entire  alienation  from  his 
parents  which  his  conduct  produced.1 

It  appears  from  '  Miss  Burney's  Diary '  (Nov.  8),  that 
early  in  November  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  the  govern- 
ment of  the  house  at  Windsor  Castle  entirely  into  his 
own  hands.  Nothing  was  done  but  by  his  orders,  and 
he  was  applied  to  in  every  difficulty.  The  Queen  inter- 
fered in  nothing ;  she  retired  to  a  separate  apartment,  and 
lived  in  seclusion  with  her  daughters.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, from  the  Prince's  memorial,  that  when  the  King 
had  been  removed  to  Kew,  the  Prince  was,  by  the 
Queen's  order,  denied  all  access  to  him,  and  that  the  care 
of  His  Majesty's  person  was  henceforth  exclusively  assumed 
by  the  Queen.  The  Prince  attributes  the  change  to  her 
displeasure  at  his  having,  after  the  removal  to  Kew,  taken 
possession  of  the  money,  jewels,  and  papers  belonging  to 
the  King.  This  measure,  as  it  is  described  by  the  Prince, 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  quite  proper ;  he  confided 
the  money  and  jewels  to  Lord  Brudenell,  the  keeper  of 
the  privy  purse,2  and  the  papers  were  locked  up  in  the 

1  The  draft   of  a  letter  from  the  Prince  to  the  King,  in  Lord  Lough- 
borough's  handwriting,  among  the  Rosslyn  MSS.  printed  by  Lord  Camp- 
bell, vol.  vi.  p.  212  (beginning  with  the  words,  '  Thinking  it  probable  ')  had 
been  already  printed  by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  c.  13  (from  the  rough 
copy  of  Sheridan).     Compare  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  339. 

2  James  Lord  Brudenell,  born  1725,  succeeded  his  elder  brother,   the 
Duke  of  Montagu,  as  Earl  of  Cardigan,  in  1790. 
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drawers  where  they  were  deposited,  the  keys  being  1789. 
enclosed  in  a  paper,  sealed  with  the  seal  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole.1  We  may  remark  that 
the  King's  papers  are  described  by  the  Prince,  who  had  on 
this  occasion  personally  inspected  them,  as  '  arranged  with 
great  regularity  and  method ; '  .and  they  were  left,  un- 
touched, '  exactly  in  the  places  and  order  in  which  His 
Majesty  had  deposited  them.'  George  III.  was  now  in 
the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  accumulation 
of  papers  in  his  possession  was  doubtless  considerable. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  he  continued,  up  to  the  time 
when  he  ceased  to  perform  the  regal  functions  (1811), 
to  preserve  his  papers,  and  to  keep  them  in  order.  The 
communications  which  he  received  from  his  successive 
Ministers  would,  if  published,  form  a  historical  collection 
of  the  highest  value.  What  was  the  fate  of  George  III.'s 
papers,  and  whether  they  are  still  in  existence,  we  know 
not.  They  must  have  been  in  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of 
York  at  the  time  when  he  had  the  charge  of  the  King's 
person.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  no  part  of  them 
has  ever  come  into  the  possession  of  Her  present  Majesty. 
No  reconciliation  between  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  took 
place  until  March,  1791 ;  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  the  commencement  of  the  King's  illness.2 

The  King's  sudden  restoration  to  health,  and  the 
practical  settlement  of  the  Eegency  question  which  it 
effected,  preceded,  by  a  few  months,  the  greatest  political 
event  of  modern  times — the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1789,  Parliament  was 
reopened  by  commission  after  the  King's  recovery.  On 

1  Thomas  Viscount  Weymouth,  eldest  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  was 
Groom  of  the  Stole  (which  corresponds  to  the  present  office  of  Mistress  of 
the  Robes)  from  1782  to  1796,  in  which  year  he  succeeded  his  father. 

2  It  appears  from  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Queen  in  July,  1792  (vol.  ii.  p.  460). 

K 
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1789.  the  14th  of  July  following,  the  Bastile  was  taken. 
Henceforth,  until  the  peace  of  1815,  not  only  all  the 
international  relations  of  England  with  the  Continent,  but 
its  domestic  politics,  continued  to  be  influenced  by  the 
French  Eevolution  and  its  consequences.  It  was  believed 
in  France,  by  the  speakers  of  the  Convention,  that  their 
revolution  would  destroy  Pitt's  power,  and  put  an  end  to 
his  political  ascendancy.1  No  anticipation  could  be  more 
false.  Not  many  months  had  elapsed  before  the  Whig 
party  was  divided  by  differences  of  opinion  respecting  the 
changes  in  France ;  after  a  time  a  large  section  of  it  openly 
joined  the  Minister,  while  that  part  which  adhered  to  Mr. 
Fox  lost  its  popularity  in  the  country,  and  was  dispirited 
in  Parliament  by  the  secession  of  its  leader.2 

The  general  feeling  of  England  at  the  taking  of  the 
Bastile  was  doubtless  one  of  joy  and  approbation.  It  was 
thought  to  betoken  the  advent  of  a  more  free  and  popular 
regimen  in  France,  and  to  threaten  the  well-known  abuses 
of  its  government  with  destruction.  When  Mr.  Fox  said, 
in  writing  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  'How  much  the 
greatest  event  it  is  that  ever  happened  in  the  world,  and 
how  much  the  best ! '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  361)  he 
probably  went  beyond  the  popular  sentiment  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  he  coincided  with  its  general  direction.  Burke, 
however,  was  from  the  very  beginning  hostile  to  the  move- 
ment in  France  :  and  as  the  progress  of  events  began  to 
disclose  its  character,  his  opinions  spread  to  many  other 
Whigs,  closely  connected  with  Fox  by  personal  and  party 

1  '  Les  inquietudes  du  premier  ministre  Pitt,  maitre  absolu  de  1'Angle- 
terre  depuis  huit  ans,  et  que  les  orages  d'une  revolution  ou  ceux  d'une  guerre 
menacent  e"galement  de  sa  chute,'  &c.  (Kersaint,  Speech  in  the  Convention, 
Jan.  1,  1793,  Moniteur,  Jan.  3). 

3  [It  will  be  remembered  that  in  1790  we  had  on  our  hands  the  dispute 
with  Spain  about  Nootka  Sound,  which  looked  very  threatening.  See 
Massey's  History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  431.  Compare  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  58.— ED.] 
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ties.  A  meeting  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Whig  1790. 
Party  was  held  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  house  on  the 
llth  of  February,  ]790,  when  a  discussion,  stated  to  have 
been  conducted  on  both  sides  with  remarkable  ability, 
was  carried  on  from  ten  o'clock  at  night  to  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning ;  but  it  failed  in  reconciling  the  opinions 
of  Fox  and  Burke  ;  and  the  breach  remained  as  wide  as 
before.1  In  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  Burke  wrote 
his  'Eeflections  on  the  French  Eevolution,'  and  published 
them  in  the  month  of  November.  Of  this  work  30,000 
copies  are  stated  to  have  been  sold ;  and  it  exercised  an  im- 
mense influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  country.  clt, 
was,'  Professor  Smyth  remarks,  '  read  by  every  man  of 
intelligence  in  the  kingdom.'  The  views  taken  by  Burke 
contributed  powerfully  to  mould  public  opinion  into  a 
form  hostile  to  the  movement  in  France  ;  and  this  hostility 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI. 
on  the  10th  of  August,  1792,  and  by  his  execution  in  the 
January  following.  Burke  had  formally  announced  his 
separation  from  Mr.  Fox,  on  account  of  his  opinions  re- 
specting the  French  Eevolution,  in  the  strange  scene 
which  occurred  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill  in  the  spring  of  17 9 1.2  A 

1  Adolpkus,  vol.  iv.  p.  542. 

"  a  A  careful  account  of  the  controversy  between  Burke  and  Fox  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  Quebec  Bill  is  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  of  the 
Annual  Register  for  1791.  Burke  ceased  to  write  the  historical  portion  of 
the  Annual  Register  about  1788,  but  he  probably  retained  some  control  over 
it  until  his  death  in  1797.  See  also  Moore's  Life  of  Sheridan,  c.  xiv.  A 
tolerably  fair  view  of  the  state  of  English  parties  at  this  time,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  separation  of  Fox  and  Burke,  is  taken  by  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
in  his  History  of  Europe,  c.  vii.  [On  the  quarrel  of  Fox  and  Burke  the 
reader  may  now  refer  to  Mr.  Massey's  narrative,  History  of  England,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  445-448 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  43.  The  Quebec  Bill  was  in  fact  the  occasion,  not 
the  cause,  of  their  rupture.  Lord  Stanhope  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  90) 
quotes  Fox's  remark :  '  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  method  of  retaining 
distant  colonies  with  advantage  is  to  enable  them  to  govern  themselves.' 

K  2 
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partial  junction  of  the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Pitt's  Government 
began  to  be  agitated  in  June  1792.1  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1794  that  the  great  secession  of  the  Whig  Party 
from  their  leader  took  place.  In  that  year  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Spencer,  Mr.  Windham, 
Mr.  Grenville,  and  the  majority  of  the  parliamentary 
Whigs,  joined  the  Administration,  some  of  them  with 
office.  Lord  Loughborough,  the  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Prince  during  the  Regency  debates,  had  already 
accepted  the  Great  Seal  in  January  1793.  The  grounds 
of  difference  between  Mr.  Fox  and  his  seceding  friends 
are  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Grenville  in  a  letter  to  him  written 
at  the  time  :  — 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  us  are  two  :  the  one  is 
respecting  the  war  with  France,  which  you  condemn  and  oppose, 
while  I  think  it  the  greatest  of  all  duties  to  support  and  main- 
tain it  to  the  utmost ;  the  other  respects  an  apprehension  which  I 
entertain  of  those  principles  and  designs  in  this  country  adverse 
to  the  constitution  of  it,  which  makes  me  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
resist  whatever  can  give  to  such  designs  either  strength,  oppor- 
tunity, or  countenance,  while  you,  on  the  other  hand,  believe  in 
no  such  designs,  and  believe  the  danger  to  arise  from  there  being 
too  little  spirit  of  free  inquiry  and  resistance  in  fche  minds  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Either  of  these  subjects  of  difference 
existing  between  us  would  tell  very  much  in  public  conduct,  but 
both  united  extend  very  widely  indeed,  and  must  in  their  direct 
course,  or  at  least  in  their  bearings  and  consequences,  pervade 
almost  all  measures  of  public  discussion  (Jlfem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
p.  63). 

'  The  fervid  writings  of  Burke,'  says  Lord  J.  Eussell ; 
'the  general  alarm  felt  at  the  subversive  doctrines  and 

Turgot  had  in  effect  said  the  same  thing  in  his  report  to  M.  de  Vergennes 
on  the  North  American  revolt  in  1776. — ED.] 

1  See  Lord  Malrnesbury's  Diaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  453,  where  a  meeting  at 
Burlington  House,  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Lough- 
borough,  and  Burke,  held  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  is  described. 
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horrible  massacres  of  the  French  Kepublican  Government ;  1792. 
the  aid  of  more  than  half  the  parliamentary  party  which 
had  hitherto  followed  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  King,  made  Mr.  Pitt  far  stronger  in  war  than  he 
had  been  in  peace.'  It  seems  that  in  1792,  before  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Great  Seal  by  Lord  Loughborough,  a 
general  negotiation  for  the  junction  of  the  Whigs,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Fox,  took  place  with  Mr.  Pitt.  The  negotiation 
was  fruitless,  so  far  as  Mr.  Fox  was  concerned  ;  *but  Lord 
John  thinks  that  '  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  offered  directly  to  Mr. 
Fox  the  Foreign  Office,  with  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Fox,  however 
reluctant,  would  have  accepted  the  offer'  (Mem.  of  Fox, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  21,  248).  Lord  Holland  informs  us  that 'Mr. 
Fox  about  this  time  had  a  very  secret  interview  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  which  the  latter  proposed  a  coalition  of  parties, 
with  many  conditions  somewhat  unpalatable,  though  not 
utterly  inadmissible,  or  in  the  least  dishonourable,  except 
the  exclusion  of  men,  and  particularly  of  Sheridan,  to 
which  Mr.  Fox  would  not  listen '  (Mem.  of  Whig  Party, 
vol.  i.  p.  30).  Dean  Pellew,  in  his  '  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,' 
says  of  this  negotiation,  that  'it  was  intended  that  Mr. 
Fox  himself  should  be  included ;  but  he  resolutely 
declined,  unless  Mr.  Pitt  would  previously  resign  the 
premiership  ;  a  proposal  which,  of  course,  put  an  end 
to  the  whole  arrangement.' l  A  similar  proposition  was 

1  (Vol.  i.  p.  89.)  Dean  Pellew  adds :  '  To  this  occasion  an  anecdote  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  respecting  Mr.  Burke  may  probably  be  referred.  Mr.  Pitt 
was  negotiating  with  Mr.  Burke  for  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Portland 
and  his  friends  to  the  Government ;  and  in  speaking  of  terms  of  adjustment 
with  France,  he  observed  that  they  ought  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the  future.  On  this  Mr.  Burke,  who 
had  no  relish  for  any  such  arrangement,  drew  himself  up,  and  pompously 
said,  "  Sir,  I  am  authorised  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  state  that  he  abhors 
indemnity,  and  detests  security."  '  Lord  Malmesbury  mentions  in  several 
places  the  demand  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Fox  that  Mr.  Pitt 
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made  to  Mr.  Pitt,  on  behalf  of  the  Foxite  party,  during 
the  struggle  in  the  spring  of  1784,  and  it  put  an  end  to 
the  negotiation  which  had  been  then  commenced  for  a 
union  of  parties. 

It  is  certain  that  Pitt  was  drawn  reluctantlyinto  the  war.1 
He  desired  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  with  respect  to 
France ;  and  he  did,  in  fact,  observe  it  so  long  as  he  was 
able.  His  policy  was  founded  on  the  continuance  of 
peace.  We  have  reason  to  know  that  he,  an  early 
disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  contemplated  at  this  time  a 
larger  measure  of  Free  Trade  than  the  National  Debt, 
accumulated  during  the  subsequent  war,  now  permits  ;  — 
we  mean,  an  abolition  of  all  Custom  Duties,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  public  income  to  internal  taxation.2 

should  resign  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  in  order  to  prepare 
the  way  for  their  junction  (vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  465,  468,  472, 473). 

1  [Mr.  Massey  says :  '  It  was  the  discovery  of  the  French  plot,  or  the  sup- 
posed French  plot,  to  revolutionise  this  country  by  an  armed  intervention, 
which  first  shook  the  firm  mind  of  Pitt '  (History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  45). 
The  quotation  from  Wilberforce  given  in  the  note,  to  the  effect  that  Pitt 
supposed  the  war  would  be  a  short  one,  is  curious,  and  puts  us  in  mind  now 
of  Mr.  Seward's  'ninety  days.' — ED.] 

8  Pitt  did  not  eacape  the  sarcasms  about  exclusive  attachment  to  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  and  neglect  of  science  and  literature,  which  have  been 
levelled  at  more  modern  Ministers : — 

'  Author.     Pitt  views  alike,  from  Holwood's  sullen  brow 
(As  near-observing  friendship  dares  avow), 
The  fount  of  Pindus  or  Bosotia's  bog, 
With  nothing  of  Maecenas,  but  his  frog. 
'  Oct.          Mere  spleen  to  Pitt ;  he's  liberal,  but  by  stealth. 
'  Atfth.       Yes,  and  he  spares  a  nation's  inborn  wealth, 
Another  Adam  in  economy ; 
For  all,  but  Burke,  escape  his  searching  eye. 
Stiff  from  old  Turgot  and  his  rigid  school, 
He  never  deviates  from  his  wholesome  rule : 
"  Left  to  themselves,  all  find  their  level  price, 
Potatoes,  verses,  turnips,  Greek,  and  rice."  ' 

(Pursuits  of  Literature  (by  Matthias),  part  ii.) 

It  seems  that  the  seal  of  Maecenas,  attached  to  decrees  for  the  collection 
of  taxes,  had  the  figure  of  a  frog  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  4). 
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His  Sinking  Fund  scheme  was  proposed  in  1792.  'At  1792- 
that  time '  (says  Dr.  Marsh,  in  his  work  on  the  origin  of 
the  French  war),  '  Mr.  Pitt's  favourite  object  was  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  National  Debt,  the  abolition  of  taxes,  the 
promotion  of  commerce  and  of  general  welfare  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  the  attainment  of  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  impeded  by  the  expenses  of  a  foreign  war.' 1 
The  leaders  of  the  Convention,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
obviously  desirous  of  provoking  a  war  with  England, 
unless  they  could  compel  the  English  Government  to 
bend  to  their  policy.  It  may  be  argued  that  Pitt  erred 
in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  Kepublican  Government 
of  France,  after  the  dethronement  and  execution  of  the 
King ;  in  recalling  Lord  Gower  from  Paris,  and  in  dis- 
missing Chauvelin  from  London.  But  we  do  not  believe 
that  a  recognition  of  the  French  Republic,  and  a  con- 
tinuance of  diplomatic  intercourse  on  the  new  footing, 
would  have  sufficed  to  prevent  the  Convention  from  de- 
claring war  against  England,  unless  our  Government  had 

1  Herbert  Marsh,  History  of  the  Politics  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
from  the  Conference  at  Pillnitz  to  the  Declaration  of  War  against  Great 
Britain  (London,  1800,  2  vols.),  vol.  i.  p.  54 ;  and  see  p.  194.  This  work 
contains  an  elaborate  examination,  founded  on  documentary  evidence,  of 
the  grounds  of  the  French  war.  Dr.  Marsh  justifies  the  course  adopted 
by  the  English  Government,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  Professor  Smyth 
(Lect.  xxxv.  on  the  French  Revolution)  that  '  it  is  the  statement  of  a  dili- 
gent and  able  advocate,  the  statement  of  one  side  of  the  question  only ;  no- 
thing is  said  on  the  other.'  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  facts 
are  fairly  stated  on  both  sides,  though  judgment  is  given  in  favour  of 
England.  We  think  it  quite  possible  to  arrive  on  many  points  at  conclu- 
sions quite  different  from  those  of  Dr.  Marsh  upon  his  own  statement  of  the 
facts.  Lord  Malmesbury  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary,  under 
March  29,  1801,  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  Mr.  Pitt's  long  ministry : 
'  Pitt,  I  am  told  from  authority,  encourages  Addington  in  his  pacific  plans, 
states  the  finances  of  the  country  to  be  such  as  require  peace.  I  always 
perceived  these  to  supersede  in  Pitt's  mind  every  other  consideration, 
and  that,  even  when  he  declaimed  the  loudest,  and  with  the  greatest 
emphasis,  for  a  continuation  of  war,  his  real  and  genuine  opinion  went  for 
peace  '  (vol.  iv.  p.  53). 
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professed  itself  friendly  to  the  principles  of  the  French 
Eevolution.  As  it  was,  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Convention  declared  war  against  England  (on  the  1st  of 
February  1793),  were  frivolous  almost  beyond  example.1 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  few  friends  would  have  been  prepared, 
with  certain  limitations,  to  have  made  such  a  profession  of 
faith.2  But  neither  Parliament  nor  the  country  would 

1  This  is  remarked  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixxvii. 
p.  353,  where  the  subject  is  fully  examined.  A  different  view  is  taken  by 
Professor  Smyth  in  his  thirty-fifth  Lecture  on  the  French  Revolution. 

8  The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Fox's  letters  illustrate  his  opinions  on 
the  French  Revolution  and  war,  and  certainly  they  are  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  views  now  entertained  by  all  parties  in  this  country :  '  I  do  not 
think  near  so  ill  of  the  business  of  the  Wth  of  Auijust  as  I  did  upon  first 
hearing  it.  If  the  King  and  his  Ministers  were  really  determined  not  to  act 
in  concert  with  the  Assembly,  and,  still  more,  if  they  secretly  favoured  the 
invasion  of  the  barbarians,  it  was  necessary,  at  any  rate,  to  begin  by  getting 
rid  of  him  and  them '  (Sept.  3, 1792).  '  I  exactly  agree  with  you,  that  for 
France  alone  Robespierre  is  worse  than  any  other  despotism  ;  but  that  for 
the  general  good,  considering  the  diabolical  principle  of  the  present  war, 
even  his  government,  or  a  worse,  if  worse  can  be,  is  better  than  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons '  (May  17,  1795).  '  A  greater  evil  than  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  to  the  world  in  general,  and  England  in  particular,  can  hardly 
happen.  You  will  be  happy,  as  I  am,  to  hear  of  the  ill  success  of  the 
emigrants  [at  Quiberon],  but  you  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  Ministers 
are  so  far  from  being  discouraged  by  it  that  they  are  more  sanguine  than 
ever  in  their  hopes  of  reestablishing  Louis  XVIII.'  (July  28,  1795). 
'  Everybody  says  that  the  country  is  nearly  unanimous  for  peace,  but  they 
do  nothing  in  consequence  of  their  opinion,  and  the  Ministers  are,  I  believe, 
as  warlike  as  ever.  An  expedition  is,  after  all,  gone  to  France,  under 
General  Doyle,  consisting  of  4,000  British,  besides  emigrants,  &c. ;  it  is 
supposed  they  are  destined  to  Noirmoutier.  I  think  nothing  can  show  the 
complete  infatuation  of  our  Government  so  much  as  this  desperate  expedition, 
which,  I  believe  as  well  as  hope,  has  not  the  smallest  chance  of  success ' 
(Sept.  10,  1795).  '  My  letters  tell  me  what  I  can  scarce  credit,  that  the 
Ministers  have  given  a  flat  refusal  to  the  Great  Consul's  proposition  to  treat. 
Surely  they  must  be  quite  mad.'  '  I  approve  of  Bonaparte's  letter  very 
much  indeed ;  and  what  an  answer  1  Surely  they  must  think  as  meanly  of 
the  people  of  this  country  as  I  do.  Restore  monarchy  or  show  us  that  you 
can  behave  peaceably  for  some  time  before  we  can  treat ;  and  this  experience 
of  peaceable  demeanour  is  desired  during  the  war  '  (Jan.  1800).  '  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  Bonaparte  will  not  be  so  rancorous  as  you  apprehend, 
and  that  ho  will  find  it  for  the  interest,  both  of  his  glory  and  of  his  power, 
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have  supported  a  Ministry  which  announced  its  adhesion  1793. 
to  the  principles  of  the  French  Eevolution  ;  and  the  King 
would  have  viewed  it  with  greater  abhorrence  than  he 
had  felt  even  for  the  Coalition  Ministry  at  the  time  of 
the  India  Bill.1  Such  was  the  fanaticism  about  political 
forms  which  prevailed  at  this  time — a  fanaticism  not 
less  fervid  than  that  which  existed  about  religious  tenets 
in  the  16th  century — that,  while  this  country  refused  to 
acknowledge  a  Eepublican  Government  in  France,  the 
French  Government  treated  every  king,  whatever  his 
powers  might  be,  as  a  tyrant.  They  accordingly  placed 
England  under  the  ban  of  their  anathema,  and  regarded 
it  as  a  country  with  which  peace  was  impossible.  The 
only  part  which  Fox  could  play,  consistently  with  his 
opinions  on  the  French  Eevolution,  was  to  continue  an 
unavailing  protest  against  the  war ;  but  even  this  course 
brought  his  party  to  so  low  an  ebb,  that,  near  the  end  of 
the  century,  the  entire  Opposition  was  said,  in  joke,  not 
to  have  filled  more  than  one  hackney  coach,  when  they 
left  the  House  of  Commons.2  All  struggle  between  Fox 

to  continue  in  the  system  of  moderation '  (Oct.  1800).  '  The  refusing 
Bonaparte's  offers,  first  in  January  and  then  in  October,  are  faults,  in  my 
judgment,  without  a  parallel  in  history'  (Jan.  24,  1801). 

1  This  question  is  well  treated  by  Moore,  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan,  ch, 
xvi.  whose  views  on  this  portion  of  our  history  are  remarkably  sound  and 
judicious.     Lord  Brougham,  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.   pp.  60,  280,  is 
of  opinion  that  Mr.  Pitt  entered  upon  the  French  war  from  motives  of 
selfish  ambition,  merely  in  order  to  consolidate  his  power,  and  that  by  uniting 
with  Mr.  Fox  he  might  have  prevented  the  war.    "We  doubt  the  truth  of 
both  these  propositions. 

2  '  I  heard  old  George  Byng  say,  at  the  dinner  given  to  him  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  having  sat  for  Middlesex,  alluding  to  those 
times,  "It  has  been  asserted  that  the  Whigs  would  all  have  been  held 
in  one  hackney  coach.     This  is  a  calumny.     We  should  have  filled  two  "  ' 
(Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  Chancellors,  vol.  v.  p.  614).     Mr.  Byng  sat  for 
Middlesex  from  1790.     Lord  Holland  says :  '  The  war  was  as  popular  out 
of  doors  as  in  Parliament,  and  perhaps  even  more  so.      Even  there  the 
minority  was  small:  in  the  Commons  forty,  and  in  the  Lords  only  four' 
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and  Pitt  had  at  this  time  ceased ;  and  when  Pitt  resigned 
in  February,  1801,  and  was  succeeded  by  Addington, 
Fox  saw  no  prospect  of  any  return  to  power  —  except, 
indeed,  from  the  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the 
event  of  a  regency,  which  the  King's  state  then  rendered 
probable.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland,  dated  April  19, 
1801,  he  expresses  himself  thus  :— 

Seriously  speaking,  I  cannot  conceive  what  you  mean  by  every- 
body agreeing  that  something  may  be  now  done.  I  beg,  at  least, 
not  to  be  included  among  the  holders  of  that  opinion ;  for,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  there  never  was  a  moment  when  all  exertion  on 
our  part  was  more  certain  to  be  useless,  if  not  worse.  .  .  .  My 
present  notion  is,  that  except  for  Tooke's  business  (which  I  could 
not  desert  without  shabbiness),  and  the  May  Whig  Club,  I  shall 

go  to  town  no  more  this  year It  must  be  from  movements 

out  of  doors,  and  not  in  Parliament,  that  Opposition  can  ever 
gain  any  strength ;  I  mean,  of  course,  as  Opposition.  What 
the  King's  death  or  illness  might  produce  is  another  question 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  189). 

The  views  and  conduct  of  the  English  Government  with 
respect  to  war,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eevolution, 
appear  clearly  from  Lord  Grenville's  letters.  On  Septem- 
ber 14,  1789,  being  then  Home  Secretary,  he  thus  writes 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  :  — 

We  have  no  sort  of  news.  The  French  Assembly  is  going  on 
with  endless  disputes  about  their  Constitution ;  but  one  ought 
to  be  much  more  interested  than  I  feel  myself  in  the  event  of 
these  disputes,  not  to  be  heartily  tired  of  hearing  of  them.  The 
main  point  appears  quite  secure — that  they  will  not,  for  many 

(Memoirs  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  30).  Lord  Bexley  gives  the  story  of  the 
coach  as  a  matter  of  fact.  In  a  letter  to  Dean  Pellew,  he  says  of  Mr.  Fox's 
secession  from  Parliament:  'By  means  of  that  secession  Mr.  Tierney 
became  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  such  as  it  then  was.  You  may  judge 
of  their  numbers  by  the  circumstance  that  they  generally  went  home  to 
dinner  with  Tyrwhit  Jones  in  his  coach  '  {Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii. 
p.  136).' 
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years,  be  in  a  situation  to  molest  the  invaluable  peace  which  we      1791. 
now  enjoy.1 

In  May,  1791,  Lord  Grenville  was  transferred  from  the 
Home  to  the  Foreign  Department,  and  on  the  17th  of 
August  of  that  year,  he  writes  to  his  brother  as  follows  :2 — 

I  hope  I  shall  now  begin  to  breathe  a  little,  which  I  have 
hardly  done  since  April  last.  You  can  hardly  form  to  yourself 
an  idea  of  the  labour  I  have  gone  through  ;  but  I  am  repaid  by 
the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  is  all  this  country  has  to  desire. 
We  shall  now,  I  hope,  for  a  vei^y  long  period  indeed  enjoy  this 
blessing,  and  cultivate  a  situation  of  prosperity  unexampled  in 
our  history.  The  state  of  our  commerce,  our  revenue,  and, 
above  all,  that  of  our  public  funds,  is  such  as  to  hold  out  ideas 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  would  indeed  have  appeared  visionary, 
and  which  there  is  now  every  hope  of  realising. 

His  long  and  interesting  letter  upon  the  war  of  Austria 
and  Prussia  against  France,  and  the  policy  of  this  country 
with  reference  to  it,  written  on  the  7th  of  November, 
1792,  three  months  before  war  was  declared  by  the 
Convention  against  England,  proves  conclusively  that  the 
English  Government  had  hitherto  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference in  the  hostilities  against  France  :  — 

The  events  you  read  in  the  newspapers,  often  before  I  get  them, 
and  they  have  been  such  as  it  could  give  me  little  pleasure  to 

1  [Anticipations  rashly  formed   at  this  moment  with  reference  to  the 
future  capacity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  injuring  others 
may  prove  as  fallacious  as  these  confident  hopes  of  Lord  Grenville,  or  the 
sanguine  predictions  of  Pitt  in  his  speech  on  the  budget  of  1792.     '  Unques- 
tionably there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  when,  from  the 
situation  of  Europe,  we  might  more  reasonably  expect  fifteen  years  of  peace 
than  we  may  at  the  present  moment '  (see  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  140.)— ED.] 

2  [This  took  place  on  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds  in  connection 
•with  the  Russian  quarrel.    Lord  Grenville  had  been  made  a  peer  in  November 
1790.    The  reasons  for  this  elevation  are  to  be  found  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  74,  and  strong  arguments  against  it  in  the  Duke  of 
Richmond's  letter  to  Pitt  of  November  24,  p.  75  of  the  same  work. — ED.] 
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detail.  The  causes  have  been  hid  caliginosd  node,  and  I  have 
been  among  the  guessers  only,  and  not  always  among  those  who 
were  luckiest  in  their  guesses.  I  bless  God  that  we  had  the  wit 
to  keep  ourselves  out  of  the  glorious  enterprise  of  the  combined 
armies,  and  that  we  were  not  tempted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
spoils  in  the  division  of  France,  by  the  prospect  of  crushing  all 
democratical  principles  all  over  the  world  at  one  blow.  But, 
having  so  sturdily  resisted  all  solicitation  to  join  in  these  plans, 
we  have  been  punished  for  our  obstinacy  by  having  been  kept  in 
profound  ignorance  of  the  details  by  which  they  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  even  of  the  course  of  events,  as  far  as  that  could  be 
done,  which  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the  enterprise.  .  . 
All  my  ambition  is  that  I  may,  at  some  time  hereafter,  when  I 
am  freed  from  all  active  concern  in  such  a  scene  as  this  is,  have 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  look  back  upon  it, 
and  to  tell  myself  that  I  have  contributed  to  keep  my  own 
country  at  least  a  little  longer  from  sharing  in  all  the  evils  of 
every  sort  that  surround  us.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  wholly  and  entirely  aloof, 
and  by  watching  much  at  home,  but  doing  very  little  indeed ; 
endeavouring  to  nurse  up  in  the  country  a  real  determination  to 
stand  by  the  Constitution  when  it  is  attacked,  as  it  most  infallibly 
will  be  if  these  things  go  on ;  and,  above  all,  trying  to  make  the 
situation  of  the  lower  orders  among  us  as  good  as  it  can  be  made. 
In  this  view,  I  have  seen,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  steps 
taken  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  increasing  wages, 
which  I  hold  to  be  a  point  of  absolute  necessity,  and  of  a  hundred 
times  more  importance  than  all  that  the  most  doing  government 
could  do  in  twenty  years  towards  keeping  the  country  quiet.  I 
trust  we  may  again  be  enabled  to  contribute  to  the  same  object 
by  the  repeal  of  taxes ;  but  of  that  we  cannot  yet  be  sure.  Sure 
I  am — at  least,  I  think  myself  so — that  these  are  the  best  means 
in  our  power  to  delay  what,  perhaps,  nothing  can  ultimately 
avert,  if  it  is  decreed  that  we  are  again  to  be  plunged  into 
barbarism  (vol.  ii.  pp.  222-4). 

Lord  Grenville's  view  of  the  war,  when  it  had  been 
once  begun,  is  expressed  in  a  letter  of  September  17th, 
1794:- 
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I  have  no  other  view  of  the  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
nor  ever  have  had,  than  that  the  existence  of  the  two  systems 
of  government  is  fairly  at  stake,  and  in  the  words  of  St.  Just 
(whose  curious  speech  I  hope  you  have  seen),  that  it  is  perfect 
blindness  not  to  see  that  in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Eepublic  is  included  the  overthrow  of  all  the  other  governments 
of  Europe.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  is  just,  there  can  be  [no] 
worse  economy  than  that  which  spares  the  expense  of  present 
exertion,  and  incurs  the  probability  of  increased  risk,  and  the 
necessity  of  protracted  efforts.1 

The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Grenville,  made  in  a 
letter  of  April  28th,  1797,  with  reference  to  the  French 
war,  whatever  truth  they  may  have  had  at  that  time,  are 
not  applicable  to  the  state  of  the  popular  mind  in  this 
country  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Eusia :  — 

It  is  a  curious  speculation  in  history  to  see  how  often  the  good 
people  of  England  have  played  this  game  over  and  over  again, 
and  how  incorrigible  they  are  in  it.  To  desire  war  without 
reflection — to  be  unreasonably  elated  with  success — to  be  still 
more  unreasonably  depressed  by  difficulties — and  to  call  out 
for  peace  with  an  impatience  which  makes  suitable  terms  un- 
attainable, are  the  established  maxims  and  the  regular  progress 
of  the  popular  mind  in  this  country.  Yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  is 
worth  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  put  together ;  so 
we  must  not  too  much  complain  of  it. 

After  having  described  Burke's  policy  of  a  crusade 
against  the  revolutionary  government  of  France,  Lord 
John  Eussell  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

Happily  his  advice  was  disregarded.  Mr.  Pitt  took  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  war.  He  was 
ready  to  admit  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  internal 
government  of  France,  provided  its  rulers  were  disposed  and 

1  Mr.  Pitt,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addington,  of  Oct.  4, 1795,  speaks  of  opening 
his  budget  before  Christmas,  '  and  if  that  goes  off  tolerably  well,  it  will 
give  us  peace  before  Easter  '  (Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmvuth,  vol.  i.  p.  157). 
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able  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  foreign  governments. 
He  sought  to  confine  France  within  her  ancient  limits,  to  oblige 
her  to  respect  established  treaties,  and  to  renounce  her  conquests. 
He  sought,  by  expeditions  to  the  West  Indies,  an  indemnity  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  In  short,  he  treated  Kobespierre  and 
Carnot  as  he  would  have  treated  any  other  French  rulers,  whose 
ambition  was  to  be  resisted,  and  whose  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  other  nations  was  to  be  checked  and  prevented  (Mem.  of 
Fox,  vol.  Hi.  p.  32). 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Burke  on  September  6th,  1792, 
respecting  the  recall  of  the  English  ambassador  from 
Paris,  Lord  Grenville  marks  the  difference  between  their 
opinions  on  the  policy  to  be  observed  towards  France. 
*  If  our  opinions,'  he  says,  '  do  not  on  all  points  agree,  I 
well  know  that  we  have  the  same  object  in  view ;  that 
the  King's  conduct  in  this  crisis  should  be  such  as  may 
best  tend  to  preserve  these  kingdoms  from  the  contagion 
of  the  evils  which  have  ruined  France.' 1 

It  was  not,  however,  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
France,  or  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  destined 
to  bring  Mr.  Pitt's  long  administration  to  an  end.  Its  ter- 
mination was  due  to  internal  causes :  to  circumstances 
connected  indeed  with  important  subjects,  but  small  in 
themselves.  What  great  men,  and  great  questions,  and 
great  parliamentary  conflicts  had  not  been  able  to  effect, 
was  done  by  a  quibble  about  the  Coronation  Oath. 

Finem  animae,  quae  res  humanas  miscuit  olim, 
Non  gladii,  non  saxa  dabunt,  non  tela ;  sed  ille 
Cannarum  vindex,  et  tanti  sanguinis  ultor 
Annulus.3 

1  Correspondence  of  Burke  (1844),  vol.  iii.  p.  532. 

2  [The  man,  whose  spirit  stirr'd  the  world  to  strife, 
No  sword  shall  slay :  no  shaft  shall  harm  his  life  : 
For  Cannae's  field  and  all  our  hosts  laid  low, 
That  little  ring  must  deal  th'  avenging  blow. 

Juvenal,  Sat.  x.  1. 163.— ED.] 
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After  the  union  with  Ireland  had  been  carried,  Mr.  1800. 
Pitt  decided  on  proposing  that  the  exclusion  of  Eoman 
Catholics  from  public  offices  and  Parliament  should  be 
abolished.  His  main  reason  seems  to  have  been  that  this 
measure,  which  might  have  been  attended  with  danger 
in  a  purely  Irish  Parliament,  could  not  fail  of  being  bene- 
ficial when  one  Parliament  was  elected  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  Catholic  influence,  which  might  have 
preponderated  in  an  Irish  Parliament,  would  be  counter- 
acted and  reduced  to  safe  dimensions  by  the  Protestant 
majority  of  an  Imperial  Parliament.  His  convictions  on 
this  subject  must  likewise  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
deplorable  events  of  which  Ireland  had  been  the  theatre 
during  the  recent  rebellion,  and  by  the  prevalence  in  that 
country  of  a  disaffected  spirit,  which  facilitated  the  hostile 
designs  of  France.  With  the  removal  of  civil  disqualifi- 
cations upon  the  Catholic  laity  was  to  be  combined  a  State 
provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy,  which,  so  long  as  their 
religion  was  subject  to  legal  disabilities,  they  would  ne- 
cessarily refuse  to  accept ;  and  also  a  change  in  the  law 
respecting  tithes.  This  great  and  healing  measure  was 
frustrated  by  the  personal  objections  of  the  Sovereign, 
whose  sensitive  conscience  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
artful  and  selfish  counsellors,  and  whose  reason,  since  his 
illness  of  1788,  afforded  him  but  a  feeble  protection 
against  their  practices.  Its  failure  at  the  time  when  it 
was  proposed,  has  been  an  irreparable  calamity  to 
our  generation.  It  retarded  the  measure  of  Catholic 
emancipation  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  left  it  to 
be  extorted  by  intimidation.  It  created  O'Connell's 
power,  and  gave  importance  to  the  Eepeal  agitation ; 
above  all,  it  has  left  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  of  Ireland  in  their  present  anomalous  state, 
with  little  prospect  of  this  great  defect  in  our  internal 
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polity  being   removed   by  a  fair  and  equitable   adjust- 
ment.1 

The  secret  history  of  the  means  by  which  this  unfor- 
tunate result  was  produced,  is  now  known  to  us  from  the 
documents  published  in  Lord  Campbell's  'Life  of  Lord 
Loughborough,'  in  Dean  Pellew's  '  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,' 
and  in  the '  Castlereagh  Correspondence,'  illustrated  by  the 
entries  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  '  Diary.'  The  Act  of  Union 
received  the  Eoyal  assent  in  July  1800.  In  the  following 
month  the  Cabinet  began  to  discuss  the  measures  which 
Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  propose  as  the  sequel  of  the  Union  ; 
and  in  September  he  wrote  to  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
was  then  in  attendance  on  the  King  at  Weymouth,  to 
request  him  to  return  to  London  for  their  consideration.2 
It  appears  that  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  intend  to  submit  the 
plan  to  the  King  at  this  stage  of  the  business.  His 
Majesty  was  known,  since  1795,  to  have  been  disinclined 
to  the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  inconsistency  with  his  Coronation  Oath.  Lord 
Loughborough,  however,  showed  the  King  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter  before  he  left  Weymouth,  and  thus  disclosed  to  him 
Mr.  Pitt's  intentions.  Lord  Malmesbury  had  likewise 
heard  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Moore, 
at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Auckland,3 

1  We  refer  our  readers,  with  great  satisfaction,  to  the  excellent  remarks  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  in  which  he  proves  the  utter  emptiness  of  the  fancy  which 
took  possession  of  the  King's  mind,  and  dwells  on  its  disastrous   conse- 
quences {Hist,  of  England)  vol.  iii.  p.  117).     [Lord  Stanhope,  with  his  usual 
regard  for  truth,  says :  '  I  am  far  from  denying,  although  I  was  not  convinced 
by  them,  that  there  were  several  weighty  arguments  to  allege  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims.     But  most  certainly  the  supposed  breach  of  the 
Coronation  Oath  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  these.     It  has  been  long 
since,  and  almost  by  common  consent,  abandoned  as  untenable '  (Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  264).— ED.] 

2  See  Lord  Loughborough's  narrative,  written  in  1801,  and  circulated 
among  his  friends,  in  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  322-6.     Mr.  Pitt's  letter  is  in  p.  306. 

3  Dr.  Moore  was  married  to  Miss  Catherine  Eden,  eldest  sister  of  William, 
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wrote  to  the  King,  when  at  Weymouth,  to  inform  him  of  1800. 
the  measure  contemplated  by  the  Ministers,  and  to  warn  ~ 
him  against  its  adoption.1  Lord  Loughborough,  on  his 
return  to  London,  prepared  a  statement  of  his  objections 
to  the  proposed  measure,  which  he  circulated  among  his 
colleagues,  and  of  which  he  gave  a  copy  to  the  King.2 
He  likewise,  at  the  same  time,  assured  His  Majesty,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  that  the  Cabinet  had  as  yet 
decided  nothing  on  the  Catholic  question.  It  appears, 
further,  from  authentic  information  furnished  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  that  Dr.  Stuart,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
had  been  confidentially  consulted  by  the  King  during 
the  winter,  and  had  contributed  to  strengthen  his  feel- 
ings against  the  proposed  measure  of  comprehension.3 

Lord  Castlereagh,  the  chief  secretary  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  had  attended  the  consultations  of  the  Cabinet, 
in  September,  upon  the  Irish  questions  ;  and  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of 

the  first  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland  had  been  Joint  Postmaster- Gen- 
eral since  1798.  He  retained  the  office  under  the  Addington  Ministry,  and 
was  turned  out  by  Mr.  Pitt  upon  his  return  to  power  in  1804.  [I  cannot  say 
that  I  think  Lord  Auckland's  motives  clearly  made  out.  Mr.  Massey  says 
that  he  '  felt  himself  aggrieved  by  the  reserve  of  the  Government '  (History 
of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  147).  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Dr.  Moore  may 
have  influenced  his  opinions  in  the  first  place.  Compare  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  PUt,  vol.  iii.  p.  267.— ED.] 

1  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  16,  20. 

2  This  paper,  which  was  in  answer  to  a  paper  written  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  circulated  to  the  Cabinet,  is  printed  in  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoitth, 
vol.  i.  pp.  500-512.     It  was  communicated  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.     Lord 
Castlereagh's  paper,  marked  ( most   secret,'  is  printed  in  the  Castlereagh 
Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  392-400. 

3  Mem.  and  Cor.  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv.  p.  83.     It  seems  from  a  let- 
ter of  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  Irish  primate  went  to  England  in  January, 
1801  (ib.  p.  21).     The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  mistaken  in  believing  him  to 
be  '  by  no  means  an  anti-Catholic,'  and  '  not  disposed  to  do  mischief  in  a 
certain  quarter.'     Dr.  W.  Stuart  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  George  III.'s 
early  Minister. 

L 
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1801.  1801,  he  was  again  summoned  to  London  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Home  Secretary,  to  confer  with  the  English 
Ministers.  Upon  his  arrival  in  London,  at  the  end  of 
December,  he  took  alarm  at  the  Chancellor's  opposition  ; 
and  he  probably  may  have  heard  reports  of  the  difficulty 
to  be  anticipated  from  the  King.  He  accordingly,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1801,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  representing 
to -him  the  disappointment  which  Lord  Cornwallis  would 
feel,  if  the  views  expressed  in  Lord  Loughborough's  paper 
were  adopted  by  the  Cabinet.  In  this  important  letter 
Lord  Castlereagh  recalls  to  Mr.  Pitt's  recollection  the 
communications  formerly  made  by  the  Cabinet,  through 
himself,  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  reference  to  the  Catholic 
question.  He  states  that  he  was  in  England  in  the 
autumn  of  1799,  and  was  in  communication  with  the 
Cabinet  as  to  the  means  of  carrying  the  Union  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  previous 
Session.  By  Lord  Cornwallis's  desire,  he  represented  to 
the  Cabinet  the  facility  which  would  be  derived  in  Ireland 
from  its  being  in  his  power  to  give  to  the  Catholics  such 
a  promise  with  respect  to  their  claims,  as  would  obtain 
their  support  for  the  Union.  Lord  Castlereagh  says,  that 
at  this  time,  the  Cabinet  were  unanimous  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  Catholic  relief ;  and,  although  they  anticipated 
considerable  repugnance  to  it  in  many  quarters,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  highest,  they  authorised  him  to  assure 
Lord  Cornwallis  that  he  need  not  anticipate  any  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  Catholics,  so  far  as  the  Cabinet  were 
concerned ;  and  that  he  was  fully  warranted  in  soliciting 
from  the  Catholics  every  support  for  the  Union  which  they 
could  afford.  Of  this  authority,  he  proceeds  to  say,  Lord 
Cornwallis  availed  himself;  and,  at  the  desire  of  Lord 
Cornwallis,  he  recalled  the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  to  the 
subject  when  he  was  in  England  in  the  previous  autumn 
of  1800.  Upon  his  return  to  Dublin  he  apprised  Lord 
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Cornwallis  that  sentiments  unfavourable  to  the  concession  1801. 
had  been  expressed  by  Lord  Loughborough ;  and  that 
the  Cabinet  were  unable,  in  the  King's  absence  from 
London,  to  take  a  final  decision  on  so  momentous  a 
question  ;  but  that  he  had  no  reason  to  expect  that  the 
expectations  formed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  would  be  disap- 
pointed. Lord  Castlereagh  finally  impresses  upon  Mr. 
Pitt  the  regret  which  Lord  Cornwallis  would  experience 
at  the  abandonment  of  the  measure,  and  the  painful 
position  in  which  it  would  place  him  with  respect  to  the 
Catholic  body.1  Shortly  after  this  letter  Lord  Castlereagh 
appears  to  have  received  an  assurance  from  Mr.  Pitt, 
that  he  would  adhere  to  his  measure,  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  which  threatened  him ;  for,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  Lord  Cornwallis  writes  to  Lord  Castlereagh  :  — 

Your  letter,  dated  the  7th,  afforded  me  very  sincere  satis- 
faction. If  Mr.  Pitt  is  firm,  he  will  meet  with  no  difficulty ; 
and  the  misfortunes  of  the  present  times  are  much  in  his 
favour  towards  carrying  this  point,  on  the  same  grounds  that 
the  Eebellion  assisted  the  Union. 

On  the  22nd  of  January,  he  writes  again  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  :  — 

All  your  last  letters  have  administered  real  comfort  to  me. 
We  now  shall  turn  that  great  measure  of  the  Union  to  real 
profit,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are  adopting  the  only  means  of 
resisting  the  hostility  of  almost  all  Europe.2 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Cornwallis's  sanguine  predictions, 
the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  now  at  hand.  Mr.  Pitt's 

1  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv.  pp.  8-12. 

2  Memoirs,  fyc.  pp.  20,  21.     The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  in  June 
1800,  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden  on  Dec.  3,  1800.     The  maritime  confederacy 
of  the  Northern  Powers  was  signed  on  Dec.  16,  1800.     The  isolated  and 
perilous  situation  of  England  at  this  time  is  described  by  Alison,  History  of 
Europe,  vol.  iv.  p.  486.  ed.  1842.     [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  238,  Mr.  Massey's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  512. — ED.] 

t  2 
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1801.  firmness  in  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Catholics  pro- 
duced no  impression  on  the  unreasoning  mind  of  the  King, 
poisoned  by  secret  advisers.  On  the  31st  of  January,  Mr. 
Pitt  addressed  to  His  Majesty  a  long  and  elaborate  letter, 
containing  what  may  be  considered  his  ultimatum  on 
the  subject.  In  this  letter  he  submits  to  the  King  the 
conclusions  of  his  confidential  servants  upon  the  important 
questions  respecting  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  which 
would  naturally  be  agitated  in  consequence  of  the  Union. 
Mr  Pitt  proceeds  to  say  :  — 

The  knowledge  of  Your  Majesty's  general  indisposition  to 
any  change  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  would  have  made  this  a 
painful  task  to  him ;  and  it  is  become  much  more  so  by  learning 
from  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  from  other  quarters,  within 
these  few  days,  the  extent  to  which  Your  Majesty  entertains, 
and  has  declared,  that  sentiment.1 

Mr.  Pitt  then  states  that  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet 
concur  with  him  in  proposing  the  removal  of  the  political 
disabilities  of  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  and  a  public  pro- 
vision for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland — that  his  views  in 
favour  of  these  measures  are  unalterably  fixed  ;  and,  if  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  bring  them  forward  with  the  King's 
full  concurrence,  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  govern- 
ment, his  first  wish  is  to  be  released  from  his  official  situa- 
tion. He  terminates  his  letter  with  assuring  the  King  of 
his  readiness  to  remain  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  until 
a  new  administration  can  be  formed.  The  King's  answer 

1  These  words  are  inconsistent  with  the  circumstantial  statement  in  the 
Castlereagh  Correspondence  (derived  at  second  hand  from  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh)  that  Mr.  Pitt  sent  Lord  Castlereagh 's  papers  to  the  King  in  Sep- 
tember, and  had  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  on  the  13th  and  18th  of 
December,  and  that  the  King  had  then  said,  that  sooner  than  concede  he 
would  part  with  his  life  (vol.  iv.  p.  83)  ;  and  also  with  the  account  of  the 
1  long  letter '  to  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  King,  when  he  was  at  Weymouth,  in 
Lord  Malmesbury's  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  21. 
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puts  forward  the  Coronation  Oath  as  a  bar  to  the  pro-  1801. 
posed  measure,  but  suggests,  as  a  compromise,  that  both 
he  and  Mr.  Pitt  should  agree  to  be  silent  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Pitt  refuses  to  accede  to  these  terms,  and  repeats  the 
offer  of  his  resignation,  which  the  King,  by  a  letter  dated 
February  5,  accepts.1 

It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  letter,  and 
from  Lord  Grenville's  letter  to  Lord  Buckingham,  written 
on  the  next  day  but  one  before  the  King's  answer  had  been 
received,  that  Mr.  Pitt  believed  the  .King's  resolution  to 
be  immovable,  and  expected,  when  he  wrote,  that  his 
resignation  would  be  accepted.  The  mutual  conduct  of 
the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  King  put  an  end  to  his  connection  with  a 
statesman  who  had  guided  the  helm  during  the  storms  of 
the  Coalition,  the  Eegency,  and  the  French  Revolution,  is 
a  remarkable  proof  of  the  want  of  cordiality  and  confidence 
which  subsisted  between  this  sovereign  and  his  ministers. 

Although  the  measures  relative  to  the  Catholics  had  been 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet  since  the  preceding 
autumn,  no  intimation  of  them  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  King  until  his  formal  communication  of  January  31, 
when  the  King's  adverse  decision  had  been  virtually 
formed  and  promulgated.  Even  when  this  communication 
had  been  made,  everything  passed  in  writing,  and  Mr. 
Pitt's  administration  of  above  seventeen  years'  duration 
was  brought  to  a  close  without  any  oral  explanation 
between  the  King  and  his  Minister  upon  the  measure 
which  formed  the  ground  of  difference,  although  the 
latter  considered  it  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of 

1  Mr.  Pitt's  correspondence  with  the  King  on  this  occasion  was  published 
by  Bishop  Philpotts  in  1827,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  Quarterly  Revieio, 
vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  290-5.  It  was  printed  from  copies  taken  at  the  time  by 
Lord  Kenyon,  to  whom  the  originals  were  communicated  by  the  King. 
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1801.  the  empire,  and  the  former  considered  it  as  involving  a 
violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Lord  Malmesbury 
attributes  Pitt's  conduct  to  indolence,  or  to  want  of  respect 
for  the  "King ;  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  he  failed  in  this 
matter  from  neglect ;  probably  he  distrusted  the  influence 
of  reason  upon  the  King's  mind,  and  hoped  to  bear  him 
down  at  the  last  moment  by  the  authority  of  an  united 
cabinet.1  It  may  be  observed  that  the  relations  of  George 
III.  with  his  political  servants  were  in  general  distant  and 
stiff.  We  will  not  assert  that  no  minister  of  this  King 
ever  sat  in  his  presence,  but  we  believe  that  such  occasions 
were  extremely  rare ;  none  of  that  confiding  and  frequent 
intercourse  which  subsequent  sovereigns  have  kept  up 
with  their  ministers,  to  the  great  advantage  of  public 
business,  existed  in  his  reign.  The  King  had  known, 
since  the  autumn  of  1800,  that  a  plan  for  removing 
Catholic  disabilities  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 


1  [Lord  Stanhope  has  published  two  notes  of  George  III.  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
dated  Feb.  18  and  Feb.  20,  never  printed  before  (vol.  iii.  App.  p.  xxxii.). 
The  first  of  these  begins  'My  dear  Pitt,'  and  contains  congratulations  on  the 
passing  of  the  Ways  and  Means.  The  second  shows  that  this  departure 
from  Royal  etiquette  was  specially  intended  to  mark  cordiality  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  concludes  with  the  words  '  They  were  only  the  effusions  of  the 
real  affection  His  Majesty  will  ever  have  for  Mr.  Pitt.'  I  have  referred  to 
these  letters  because,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  may  be  set  off  against  the  re- 
marks in  the  text.  In  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Rose,  Pitt  evidently  blamed 
himself  for  not  having  earlier  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  King  to  the 
measure  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  or  to  prevail  with  His  Majesty  not  to 
take  an  active  part  on  the  subject  (Lord  Stanhope,  vol.  iii.  p.  287). 

In  truth  the  King  never  appreciated  Pitt  at  his  real  worth.  It  is  scarce- 
ly credible  that  in  1804,  in  writing  to  him,  he  should  have  used  the  follow- 
ing words : — '  Mr.  Pitt,  of  whose  services  none  has  been  more  predominant 
than  the  proposing  Mr.  Addington,  then  a  young  man,  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons '  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  App.  p.  xx.). 
The  notion  that  after  Pitt  had  been  Prime  Minister  seventeen  years,  the 
King  should  single  out  as  his  chief  service  the  early  patronage  of  Addington, 
is  scarcely  consistent  with  sanity,  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of  it. 
ED.] 
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Cabinet;  he  had  conversed  upon  it  with  Lord  Lough-  1801. 
borough  at  Weymouth  in  September,  and  had  seen  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter  on  the  subject;  he  had  subsequently  spoken 
to  Lord  Loughborough  in  London  about  it,  had  inquired 
as  to  the  decision  of  the  Cabinet,  and  had  obtained  Lord 
Loughborough's  paper  of  objections ;  he  had  also  received 
private  communications  from  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury and  Armagh.  So  well-informed  was  he  of  the 
intentions  of  Ministers,  that  his  negotiation  with  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  was  commenced  before  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  reached 
him.  In  writing  to  Mr.  Addington  on  January  29,  the 
King  speaks  conjecturally  of  Mr.  Pitt's  opinion ;  and  in  a 
subsequent  letter  of  February  7,  he  says  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  communicated  to  him  till  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 1 — the  day  on  which  he  read  Mr.  Pitt's  letter.  If, 
however,  the  King  had  acted  openly  to  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  receiving  objections  and  warnings 
from  the  Chancellor  and  the  Archbishops,  have  questioned 
Mr.  Pitt  on  the  subject,  and  have  invited  him  to  explain 
his  intentions. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison,  in  his  History  of  Europe,  repeats 
a  suspicion  thrown  out  by  former  writers,  that  the  Catholic 
question  was  merely  the  ostensible  ground  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  and  that  he  withdrew  from  office  in  order  to 
make  way  for  a  minister  who  should  have  greater  facilities 
than  himself  for  agreeing  to  a  peace.1  Lord  Campbell  and 
Lord  John  Eussell  concur  in  rejecting  this  hypothesis;2 

1  History  of  Europe,  vol.  iv.  pp.  492-5. 

2  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  296 ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  252. 
Southey,  in  the  Letters  from  England,  published  near  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Don  Manuel  Espriella,  has  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  advent  of  the  Addington  Administration,  in  which  he  attri- 
butes the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  exclusively  to  the  Cath- 
olic question.     lie  adds  : — '  That  this  is  the  real  state  of  the  case,  I  have 
been  assured  on  such  authority  that  I  cannot  entertain  the  slightest  doubt ' 
{Letter  12,   vol.  i.).      [Lord    Stanhope   says: — 'The  original  documents 
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and  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  various  original  documents 
which  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light,  convinces  us  of 
its  utter  groundlessness.  No  such  idea  can  be  traced  to 
any  authentic  source  ;  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Pitt  conceived 
himself  bound  by  his  previous  conduct  to  press  the 
question  upon  the  King ;  that  he  would  gladly,  if  he  had 
been  able,  have  overcome  the  King's  opposition ;  that  he 
resigned  reluctantly ;  and  that  after  his  resignation,  he 
would  have  resumed  office  if  Mr.  Addington  had  with- 
drawn voluntarily  in  order  to  facilitate  his  return.  Lord 
Grenville's  confidential  letter  to  his  brother,  written 
before  the  resignation  had  taken  place,  and  describing  the 
plan  as  formed  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  himself,1  is  decisive  as  to 
the  real  grounds  upon  which  the  Ministers  acted.  There 
is  also  in  the  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  a  paper  by  Lord 
Castlereagh,  containing  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  from  office.  These 
reasons  are  threefold.  1.  Their  conviction  that  such  a 
comprehensive  measure  is  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  empire  to  reap  all  the  benefits  of  the  Union.  2.  The 
expectations  of  support  held  out  by  them  to  the  Irish 
Catholics,  whose  support  was  in  consequence  given  to  the 
Union.  3.  The  improbability  that  a  postponement  of  the 
question  would  mitigate  the  King's  opposition.2  In  this 

bearing  on  the  question,  some  of  which  have  but  lately  come  to  light,  must, 
I  am  sure,  convince  every  careful  and  dispassionate  reader  that  any  such 
idea '  (i.  e.  any  idea  that  Pitt  resigned  because  he  did  not  choose  to  con- 
clude a  peace)  '  is  entirely  unfounded '  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  309).  Com- 
pare also  vol.  iii.  p.  353. — ED.] 

1  Buckingham  Papers,  vol.  iii.  p.  128.     The  King,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington of  Feb.  13,  1801,  says :  '  I  think  I  am  right  (though  it  appears  most 

extr-aordinary)  that  Lords  C and  C and  Mr.  C are  the  persons 

that  led  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  rash  step  he  has  taken '  (Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
vol.  i.  p.  305).     The  persons  here  signified  are  Lords  Cornwallis  and  Castle- 
reagh, and  Mr.  Canning.   We  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  King's  supposition. 

2  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  iv.  p.  34. 
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full  statement  there  is  no  allusion  to  any  other  ground  for     1801. 
Mr.  Pitt's  resignation. 

Lord  Loughborough's  conduct  is  more  easily  explained. 
The  idea  about  the  coronation  oath  had  taken  possession 
of  the  King's  mind  so  early  as  1795  ;  he  had  then  con- 
sulted Lord  Kenyon  and  Lord  Loughborough  himself 
upon  it.1  It  was  known  to  the  cabinet  in  the  autumn  of 
1799  (as  we  learn  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  cited  above),  that  the  King  was  then  adverse  to  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  office.  Lord 
Loughborough  had  indeed  concurred  with  his  colleagues 
in  approving  of  this  measure  before  the  Union  was  passed ; 
but  finding  from  his  conversations  with  the  King  at 
Weymouth  that  His  Majesty  still  retained  strong  feelings 
on  the  subject,  he  changed  his  course,  and  opposed  the 
measure,  doubtless  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of 
ingratiating  himself  with  the  King  and  strengthening  his 

1  The  correspondence  between  George  III.  and  Lord  Kenyon,  C.  J.,  was 
published  by  his  son  Lord  Kenyon,  in  1827.  Lord  Loughborough,  in  his 
paper  above  referred  to,  says: — 'In  1795,  by  his  Majesty's  express  command, 
I  delivered  my  written  answers  to  some  questions  he  was  pleased  to  put  to 
me  upon  this  subject,  which  answers  fell  so  short  of  the  high  sense  of  the 
obligation  his  Majesty  felt  to  be  imposed  upon  him,  that  they  were  rather 
displeasing  to  him '  (Lord  Campbelfs  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  326). 
Lord  Malmesbury  has  the  following  entry  in  his  Diary,  Feb.  26,  1801 : — 
1  King  at  Windsor  about  the  6th  or  7th  instant ;  read  his  coronation  oath  to 
his  family,  asked  them  whether  they  understood  it,  and  added,  "  If  I  violate 
it  I  am  no  longer  legal  sovereign  of  this  country,  but  it  falls  to  the  House 
of  Savoy." '  It  is  very  likely  that  this  danger  had  been  artfully  suggested 
to  the  King.  A  passionate  exclamation  of  the  King  at  the  same  time,  after 
having  caused  his  coronation  oath  to  be  read  to  him,  that '  he  would  rather 
beg  his  bread  from  door  to  door  throughout  Europe  than  consent  to  any  such 
measure,'  is  reported  by  General  Garth  (Pettew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
ibid.  p.  285).  [In  1795  the  King  had  consulted  Lord  Kenyon  and  Sir  John 
Scott  on  the  question,  how  far  an  alteration  of  the  Test  Act  was  consistent 
with  the  coronation  oath  and  the  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland.  They  had 
answered  that  it  might  be  altered  or  repealed  without  any  breach  of  either. 
Lord  Loughborough  had  answered  more  doubtfully  as  to  the  coronation 
oath.  See  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  263.— ED.] 
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1801.  own  position.  As  to  the  exclusion  or  admission  of 
Catholics  he  was  probably  quite  indifferent,  and  he  had  no 
intention  of  turning  out  Mr.  Pitt's  Government  if  it  was  to 
endanger  his  own  tenure  of  the  Great  Seal.  When  the 
fate  of  the  Government  was  announced,  he  was,  we  are 
told  '  all  consternation ; '  he  placed  himself  in  Mr.  Ad- 
dington's  hands,  and  was  ready  to  accept  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,  which  the  new  Minister  destined 
for  him.1  The  King,  however,  who  doubtless  had  not 
forgotten  Lord  Loughborough's  conduct  during  the  Ke- 
gency,  was  not  so  easily  conciliated  as  his  late  Chancellor 
had  flattered  himself.  Lord  Loughborough  was  merci- 
lessly excluded  from  the  new  administration  ;  and  when 
the  King,  upon  his  resignation,  delivered  the  Great  Seal 
to  Lord  Eldon,  he  drew  it  from  under  the  left  breast  of 
his  coat,  where  he  had  carefully  lodged  it,  saying,  that 
'he  gave  it  to  him  from  his  heart.'2  That  the  King 
distrusted  Lord  Loughborough — notwithstanding  his  at- 
tempts to  gain  the  royal  favour — as  much  as  he  loved 
Lord  Eldon,  is  proved  by  his  well-known  exclamation  on 
hearing  of  Lord  Loughborough's  death,  that  'he  had 
not  left  behind  him  a  greater  knave  in  the  king's 
dominions.'3 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Fox  is  informed  of  the  hands  to  which 
the  King  had  entrusted  the  formation  of  a  new  Adminis- 
tration, he  writes  to  Lord  Holland  :  '  Addington,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  as  against  Pitt !  If  I  do  believe 
it,  it  must  be  quia  incomprehensibile.'  The  pure  Tory 

1  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmowth,  vol.  i.  pp.  312,  315. 

8  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

8  The  copy  of  a  paper  delivered  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  1795  by  the  Bang,  with  a 
memorandum  in  the  King's  writing,  dated  April  12,  1801,  which  was  found 
among  Lord  Loughborough's  papers,  must  have  been  given  him  by  the 
King  when  he  had  his  audience  to  surrender  the  Great  Seal  (Lord  Campbell, 
ibid.  p.  300).  It  is  dated  two  days  previously. 
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Administration  which  was  now  formed  does  not  support  1801. 
the  theory  to  which  we  have  adverted  above,  as  to  the 
anti-aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Tory  party.  The 
Cabinet  consisted  of  nine  persons,  five  of  whom  were 
peers.  The  four  commoners  were  Mr.  Addington  himself, 
together  with  Lord  Hobart,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  and  Lord 
Lewisham,  all  eldest  sons  of  Earls.  But  before  the 
arrangements  could  be  completed  an  unforeseen  obstacle 
arose.  The  King's  mind  had  been  so  much  affected  by 
the  late  ministerial  crisis,  that  the  necessity  for  a  Eegency 
seemed  imminent,  and  his  life  was  even  in  danger.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  this  cloud  passed  away ;  and  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  to 
restore  him  to  office,  in  which  the  conduct  of  this  states- 
man does  not  appear  to  advantage,1  the  '  Doctor  '  (as  he 
was  now  universally  called)  commenced  his  inglorious 
ministerial  career. 

The  publications  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord 
Holland  contained  much  authentic  information  respecting 
events  subsequent  to  the  close  of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  adminis- 
tration. The  limits  of  an  Article  have,  however,  been 
already  exceeded  ;  and  the  completion  of  the  '  Memoirs 
of  Fox '  may  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  reverting  to  the 
first  decade  of  this  century. 

1  [See  on  this  subject  the  fourth  Article  of  this  series,  and  the  notes  to 
it.— ED.] 
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LOED   CORNWALLIS.      THE   IRISH    UNION,   AND   THE   CATHOLIC 

QUESTION.1 

As  soon  as  nations  emerge  from  that  childlike  state,  in 
which  every  narrative  of  past  events  is  accepted  as  his- 
torical, as  soon  as  they  begin  to  doubt  and  to  inquire  after 
the  evidence  of  occurrences  related  to  have  happened  in 
former  ages,  the  distinction  between  contemporary  and 
traditionary  history  is  speedily  apprehended.  The  modern 
critical  historian  draws  this  distinction  with  still  greater 
precision.  He  points  out,  for  instance,  how  history, 
founded  on  a  consecutive  narrative  of  well-informed  con- 
temporaries, begins,  for  Greece,  with  the  Persian  war,  and 
for  Rome,  with  the  landing  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy ;  and  how 
the  accounts  of  Greece  and  Eome  for  the  earlier  periods, 
are  derived  from  oral  traditions,  assisted  by  fragmentary 
records  in  writing,  and  popular  poems.  Even  in  some 
periods  of  later  history,  where  barbarous  communities  are 
concerned,  the  traditionary  element  occupies  a  large  space. 
Mr.  Muir,  in  his  recent '  Life  of  Mahomet,'  has  shown 
how  much  of  the  accepted  history  of  the  Arab  prophet 
rests  upon  the  uncertain  basis  of  oral  tradition  ;2  and 
M.  Amedee  Thierry,  in  his  '  History  of  Attila,'  has  given  a 
copious  analysis  of  the  legendary  materials  which  have 

1  Review  of  Correspondence  of  Charles,  fast  Marquis  Cornwattis.     Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  Charles  Ross,  Esq.     3  Vols.  8vo.     London  :  1859. 
8  See  vol.  i.  introd.  c.  1  (2  Vols.  1858). 
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been  accumulated  around  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror  of 
the  fifth  century.1 

The  modern  history  of  civilised  nations  is  founded  ex- 
clusively upon  contemporary  materials.  It  is  derived  from 
the  written  accounts  of  persons  who  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  events  which  they  narrate.  But  the  contemporary 
materials  of  history  are  not  all  of  the  same  character ;  they 
differ  in  value  and  authenticity,  according  as  they  emanate 
from  mere  spectators,  or  from  actors  in  the  events.  The 
annals  and  chronicles  from  which  the  history  of  England 
and  of  other  European  states,  for  the  period  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  is  derived,  were  chiefly  composed  by 
monks  or  priests,  who,  living  in  retirement,  knew  no 
more  of  contemporary  history  than  could  be  learnt  by  a 
spectator  of  passing  events.  A  similar  remark  applies  to 
such  historians  as  Stowe  and  Holinshed,  and  even  to 
Smollett.  A  contemporary  writer  cannot  be  mistaken 
about  patent  occurrences,  such  as  a  battle,  a  pestilence,  a 
famine,  a  change  of  government.  His  accounts  will  be  free 
from  the  obscurity  and  fluctuations  of  tradition ;  but  they 
may  be  erroneous  as  to  the  springs  of  action  and  the  causes 
of  events  ;  they  may  mistake  the  motives  and  characters 
of  public  men  ;  they  may  adopt  current  popular  prejudices 
and  ignorant  misrepresentations.  Hence  the  superiority 
of  history  composed  by  the  actors  in  the  events  narrated. 
Contemporary  memoirs  by  persons  who  make  as  well  as 
write  history,  may  sometimes  be  apologies  for  the  conduct 
of  the  author ;  sometimes  they  may  be  warped  by  the  bias 
of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged ;  yet  they  have  this 
great  merit,  that  where  they  err,  it  is  not  through  igno- 
rance of  the  facts ;  and  that  the  author  was  able,  if  he  was 
willing,  to  state  the  events  as  they  really  happened. 

The  actors  in  events,  however,  who  have  lived  in  this 

1  Illstoire  cTAltila  ct  de  ses  Swcesseurs  (Paris,  1860),  vol.  ii.  pp.  229-443. 
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age  of  writing,  may  be  converted  into  historians  without 
having  intended  it.  Their  private  letters  and  public  des- 
patches, or  other  documents  prepared  for  official  purposes, 
may  be  collected  and  published ;  and  thus,  having  been 
originally  designed  for  the  information  of  friends  or  the 
transaction  of  business,  may  become  materials  for  history. 
A  historical  memoir  may  be  compared  with  a  medal,  which 
is  intended  as  a  reminiscence ;  while  an  official  despatch  is 
like  a  coin,  which  is  intended  for  currency  in  mercantile 
dealings.  Nevertheless,  a  coin  not  less  than  a  medal  may 
be  used  as  a  historical  testimony.  Several  authentic  col- 
lections of  this  kind,  as  the  correspondence  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  others,  have  been  of  late  years  published  in 
this  country :  the  correspondence  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  is 
of  a  similar  character,  and  a  collection  of  the  despatches  of 
Napoleon  has  been  commenced.  The  most  ancient  ex- 
ample is  the  collection  of  Cicero's  epistles.  Letters  and 
despatches,  like  journals  entered  day  by  day,  have  this 
advantage  over  memoirs,  that  they  exhibit  faithfully  the 
impressions  of  the  moment,  and  are  written  without  know- 
ledge of  the  ultimate  result.  They  are,  therefore,  more 
trustworthy  than  any  narrative  composed  after  the  whole 
series  of  events  has  been  worked  out,  at  a  time  when  the 
narrator  is  tempted  to  suppress,  or  has  learnt  to  forget,  the 
proofs  of  his  own  want  of  foresight.  In  confidential  cor- 
respondence, written  without  any  expectation  of  publicity, 
weaknesses  and  minor  defects  of  the  writer  will  be  dis- 
closed; many  transient  feelings  or  thoughts  will  appear 
which  his  deliberate  judgment  would  have  rejected ;  but 
where  there  is  genuine  ability  and  true  integrity,  these 
qualities  will  be  more  apparent  from  their  evidence  being 
undesigned.1 

1  [These  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  materials  for  history,  and 
their  relative  value,  are  eminently  characteristic  of  that  acute  and  critical 
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It  is  to  the  latter  class  that  the  work  before  us  belongs. 
The  correspondence  of  Lord  Cornwallis  has  been  brought 
together  from  a  variety  of  depositories,  both  private  and 
public :  the  Family  Papers,  the  India  House,  the  State 
Paper  Office,  Dublin  Castle,  and  other  sources,  have 
contributed  to  the  collection.  The  editor,  Mr.  Charles 
Eoss,  who  is  married  to  Lord  Cornwallis's  granddaughter, 
and  whose  father,  General  Eoss,  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  constant  correspondent,  has  shown  extraordinary 
diligence  both  in  the  formation  and  illustration  of  this 
collection ;  his  work  is  a  model  to  future  editors  of 
similar  collections,  and  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  ignorance  and  carelessness  with  which  the  family 
papers  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  have  been  edited.  Mr.  Eoss,  indeed,  is 
sometimes  excessive  in  annotation,  but  where  the  main 
work  has  been  done  in  so  efficient  and  satisfactory  a 
manner,  we  are  not  disposed  to  be  captious  about  trifles : 
and  the  fault,  if  it  be  one,  is  on  the  right  side. 

Lord  Cornwallis  -was  neither  a  brilliant  nor  a  profound 
man ;  he  never  took  part  in  debate,  and  his  public  des- 
patches are  composed  in  a  simple  and  unpretending  style. 
But  he  seems  to  have  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
those  qualities  which  inspire  confidence  for  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  and  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  During  the  chief  part  of  his  life,  he  was  in  the 
service  of  the  State ;  and  he  was  employed  at  critical 
periods  in  positions  of  the  highest  importance.  He 
commanded  a  division  in  America  during  the  American 
war ;  he  was  the  first  Governor-general  of  India  appointed 
by  the  Crown  after  the  recall  of  Hastings ;  he  was  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Eebellion  and  the 

spirit  which  analysed  the  groundwork  of  Roman  history,  and  sifted  the 
conclusions  of  Niebuhr. — ED.] 
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1776.  Union ;  and  he  negotiated  the  definitive  Treaty  of  Amiens. 
The  confidential  correspondence  of  a  general  and  states- 
man who  has  filled  such  posts  cannot  fail  to  possess  great 
interest  for  the  reader,  and  to  furnish  invaluable  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  periods  in  question. 

Charles,  first  Marquis  Cornwallis,  was  born  in  London, 
December  31st,  1738,  and  was  sent  at  an  early  age  to 
Eton.  He  did  not  go  to  the  university,  but,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  entered  the  army,  having  obtained  a  com- 
mission of  ensign  in  the  First  or  Grenadier  Guards  in  1756. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  received  permission  to  study  at  a 
military  academy  at  Turin,  to  which  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  Prussian  officer.  In  1758  he  was  appointed  on  Lord 
Granby's  staff,  who  commanded  the  English  troops  in  Ger- 
many during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  he  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Minden.  After  a  short  absence  in  England, 
Lord  Cornwallis  (then  Lord  Brome)  returned  to  the  army 
in  Germany ;  he  became  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  12th 
regiment,  and  was  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  1761  and 
1762.  In  1760  he  had  been  elected  member  for  Eye,  but 
in  1762  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  After 
the  peace,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  its  various 
quarters  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  once  to  Gibraltar. 
In  1768  he  married  Jemima,  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Jones,  who  died  in  1779. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  when  a  young  man,  took  no  prominent 
part  in  politics ;  he  acted  with  the  party  which  opposed 
the  policy  of  the  Government  prior  to  the  American  war, 
but  was  nevertheless  permitted  to  retain  some  sinecure 
offices.  In  1776,  he  was  sent  to  America  in  command  of 
a  division  of  the  British  army.  There,  with  the  exception 
of  two  short  intervals,1  he  remained  until  the  surrender  at 

1  During  one  of  these  visits  to  England  he  was  examined  as  a  witness,  by 
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Yorktown,  in  October  1781,  when  he  and  the  troops  1784. 
under  his  command  became  prisoners  of  war.  This 
reverse  of  fortune,  which  was  attributed  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  superior  officer,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  does  not 
seem  to  have  diminished  the  confidence  felt  in  his 
character  and  efficiency ;  and,  in  1782,  Lord  Shelburne 
offered  him  the  office  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal, 
which  he  at  first  declined,  but  ultimately  accepted, 
though  the  change  of  administration  prevented  the 
appointment  from  taking  place.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  willing  to  accept  the  office  from  the  Coalition 
Government  if  they  had  renewed  the  offer.  He  expresses 
the  following  qualified  opinion  of  Fox's  India  Bill,  in  a 
letter  to  General  Eoss,  of  Xovember  21,  1783  : — 

Fox's  Bill  will  be  strongly  opposed,  perhaps  more  so  than  it 
deserves ;  for,  although  I  think  there  are  several  objectionable 
parts,  I  cannot  say  that  the  daring  attack  of  the  chartered  rights l 
has  much  weight  with  me.  I  think  Jenkinson  hit  one  principal 
blot  which  can  hardly  be  got  over.  He  supposed  the  Commis- 
sioners to  be  appointed  for  three  or  five  years,  as  proposed  by 
Fox,  and  that  a  change  of  administration  ensued — what  would 
then  be  the  consequence  ?  The  directors  of  East  Indian  affairs 
would  probably  be  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  the  government 
at  home.  After  all,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  adopting  a  system 
almost  as  exceptionable  as  the  present,  and  as  likely  to  be  per- 
verted to  the  most  corrupt  purposes. 

In  a  subsequent  letter  to  the  same  correspondent 
(December  21,  1784),  he  says,  'You  know  I  was  partial 
to  a  great  part  of  Fox's  Bill.' 

In  1784,  Lord  Cornwallis  was  much  displeased  at  being 
passed  over  in  the  appointments  to  the  offices  of  Governor 
of  Plymouth  and  Constable  of  the  Tower.  After  an  angry 

a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  conduct  of  the  American 
•war  (May  1779). 

1  This  ground  of  objection  to  Fox's  India  Bill  was  taken  by  Pitt. 
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1785.     interview  with  Lord  Sydney,  the  Secretary  of  State,  he 
wrote  a  strong  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
lost   no   time   in   giving   him   satisfaction.      The   great 
Minister  declared  upon  his  honour  that  he  intended  no 
slight;  that  if  he  had  inadvertently  offended,  he  could 
only  ask  pardon,  and  offer  any  reparation  in  his  power ; 
and  tendered  the  constableship  of  the  Tower  as  the  price 
of  reconciliation.     Lord  Cornwallis  took  a  few  hours  to 
consider,   for   the   sake   of  appearances ;    and   he   then 
notified  his  acceptance,  with  an  assurance  of  total  oblivion 
of  what  had  passed.     The  pacification  was  accomplished 
by  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt : — 

Mansfield  Street :  Nov.  10, 1784. 

DEAR  SIR, — The  fairness  and  candour  of  your  behaviour  to  me, 
and  your  obliging  expressions  of  friendship,  have  determined 
me  never  to  turn  my  eyes  back  to  whatever  fatality  occasioned 
the  disagreeable  subject  of  our  conversation.  I  shall  most 
thankfully  accept  the  Tower  from  you,  and  I  shall  erase  from 
my  rnind  every  idea  that  I  could  have  been  slighted  by  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  have,  &c. 

CORNWALLIS. 

In  1785,  he  served  as  member  of  a  board  of  land  and 
sea  officers  appointed  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of 
fortifying  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth.  The  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  of  the  Board  was  subsequently 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  was  negatived  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  Speaker.  Early  in  the  same  year,  he 
refused  the  office  of  Governor-general  of  India,  which 
was  pressed  upon  him  by  Mr.  Pitt ;  but  in  the  summer 
he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
for  the  purpose  of  reestablishing  more  intimate  relations 
between  him  and  the  Government  of  England.  He  sent 
to  Lord  Carmarthen,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  an  interesting 
report  of  his  conversation  with  Frederic  at  Sans  Souci,  in 
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Sept.  1785.  Prussia  was  at  this  time  the  only  continental  1786. 
power  friendly  to  England.  He  returned  in  the  autumn, 
and  early  in  1786,  he  consented  to  accept  the  office  of 
Governor-general,  which  he  had  declined  in  the  previous 
year.  He  embarked  for  India  in  May,  and  arrived  at 
Calcutta  in  September. 

Hastings  had  left  India  in  February  1785,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  office  of  Governor-general  by  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  as  senior  member  of  the  Supreme  Council. 
This  functionary  held  the  office  for  the  eighteen  months 
which  elapsed  until  Lord  Cornwallis's  arrival,  and  made 
some  treaties  with  native  powers,  which  were  censured  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  and  annulled  by  Lord  Cornwallis. 
All  that  we  hear  in  these  papers  respecting  him  is  dis- 
creditable. He  is  described  as  having  been  intriguing  and 
corrupt,  and  as  having  connived  at  the  peculations  of  his 
subordinates.  Lord  Cornwallis  had  received  an  unfavour- 
able account  of  him  from  Hastings,  who  probably  was  not 
a  very  severe  judge  of  the  delinquencies  of  another 
servant  of  the  Company.  On  his  return  to  England,  he 
was  admitted  for  a  time  into  the  intimacy  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Lord  Cornwallis  was  the  first  Governor-general  ap- 
pointed after  the  creation  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  after 
the  transfer  of  the  real  government  of  India  from  the 
Company  to  the  ministers  and  nominees  of  the  Crown. 
He  was  the  first  English  statesman  appointed  to  that 
office,  who  carried  to  India  the  morality  of  the  public  life 
of  England.  Before  his  time,  whatever  might  be  the 
policy  or  instructions  of  the  Directors  in  London,  the 
local  government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the  Company's 
servants  had  been  characterised,  with  rare  intervals,  by 
extortion,  rapine,  corruption,  and  perfidy.  Lord  Corn- 
wallis went  to  India  with  a  firm  determination  to  put  a 

M  2 
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1786.  stop  to  this  system,  which  had  been  already  condemned 
by  all  parties  in  Parliament,  and  he  succeeded  in  the 
attempt.  Before  Lord  Cornwallis  accepted  his  office,  he 
stipulated  with  the  Government  that  the  Governor-general 
should  be  rendered  independent  of  his  Council,  and  that 
he  should  be  armed  with  powers  sufficient  for  overcoming 
any  opposition  of  the  local  servants  of  the  Company. 
This  object  was  effected  by  a  supplementary  Act  passed  in 
1786. 

If  (says  Mr.  Ross)  a  retrospective  view  be  taken  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Company's  servants  in  India — of  their  rapacity,  their 
corruption,  the  oppression  they  exercised,  their  utter  ignorance 
in  many  instances  of  the  country — no  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Governor-general  could  be  considered  too  great.  Nor  had 
the  Court  of  Directors  been  exempt  from  blame.  Few  had  any 
personal  knowledge  of  India,  most  were  only  anxious  to  promote 
their  personal  objects;  all,  it  may  be  said,  revelled  in  jobs.  The 
investigation  (he  adds)  of  the  gross  jobs  and  corrupt  practices 
which  had  disgraced  former  governments  occupied  much  time, 
and  the  inquiries  were  not  completed  till  the  following  year. 

Lord  Cornwallis  sends  the  following  confidential  account 
to  Mr.  Dundas,  the  President  of  the  India  Board,  in 
November  1786  : — 

You  recollect  that  I  am  writing  confidentially  to  you  and  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  to  nobody  else.  I  depend  on  your  secrecy,  and  will 
not  conceal  from  you  that  the  late  government  had  no  authority, 
and  the  grossest  frauds  were  daily  committed  before  their  faces  ; 
their  whole  conduct,  and  all  their  pretensions  to  economy,  except 
in  the  reduction  of  salaries,  was  a  scene  of  delusion.  I  suspect 
even  that  the  opium  and  other  contracts,  the  terms  of  which 
appear  so  advantageous,  are  not  calculated  to  promote  the  real 
interests  of  the  Company ;  and  I  am  sure  that  the  contractor 
for  Oude  cloths  and  Oude  indigo  was  saddled  with  friends  not 
very  distant  from  the  Government  House  (vol.  i.  p.  227). 

In  1787,  the  attention  of  Lord  Cornwallis  was  again 
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directed  to  the  peculation  and  corruption  of  the  Company's  1787. 
servants,  particularly  at  Lucknow  and  Benares.  Frauds 
had  been  committed  in  the  purchase  of  silk,  and  a  collu- 
sion existed  between  the  contractors  and  some  members 
of  the  Board  of  Ke venue.  Prosecutions  were  ordered 
against  seven  of  the  most  culpable  of  the  Company's 
servants. 

It  was  not  (says  Mr.  Eoss)  till  Lord  Cornwallis  had  himself 
visited  the  Upper  Provinces,  that  he  became  thoroughly  cogni- 
sant of  the  extent  of  these  delinquencies,  and  of  the  excessive 
corruption  prevalent  among  the  Europeans  when  removed  from 
the  immediate  supervision  of  Government. 

Lord  Cornwallis  introduced  and  established  the  principle 
for  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  of  allowing  liberal  salaries  to 
the  heads  of  responsible  offices,  and  of  abolishing  all 
perquisites  and  emoluments,  whether  undefined  or  defined. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Dundas,  in  August  1787,  he  says: — 

I  have  saved,  since  I  came,  upon  the  salt,  upon  the  various 
contracts,  upon  remittances,  balances,  and  jobs  of  different  kinds, 
ten  times,  I  may  say  fifty  times,  the  amount  of  the  salaries  that 
are  retrenched.  I  am  doing  everything  I  can  to  reform  the 
Company's  servants,  to  teach  them  to  be  more  economical  in 
their  mode  of  living,  and  to  look  forward  to  a  moderate  compe- 
tency ;  and  I  flatter  myself  I  have  not  hitherto  laboured  in  vain. 
But  if  all  chance  of  saving  any  money  and  returning  to  England, 
without  acting  dishonestly,  is  removed,  there  will  be  an  end  of 
my  reformation. 

Lord  Cornwallis  likewise  entertained  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Directors  as  a  body  ;  he  complained  of  the 
badness  of  their  appointments  ;  and  in  writing  to  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  March  1792,  respecting  some  flagrant  jobs 
which  they  had  recently  perpetrated,  he  says: — 'If  the 
Court  of  Directors  cannot  be  controlled,  I  retract  my 
opinion  in  favour  of  their  continuance  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  charter.' 
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But  notwithstanding  Lord  Cornwallis's  opposition  to 
many  of  the  acts  of  the  Directors,  and  notwithstanding  the 
uncompromising  integrity  with  which  he  cleansed  the 
Augean  stable  of  corruption  in  India,  he  conducted 
himself  so  as  to  avoid  unpopularity  both  in  India  and  in 
England.  '  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  think '  (he  writes  to 
Lord  Sydney  in  August  1787),  'that,  in  spite  of  our 
reforms,  this  government  is  not  unpopular.  It  has,  to  be 
sure,  the  advantage  of  succeeding  to  one  that  was  uni- 
versally hated  and  despised.'  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
Dundas,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  of  July  1787, 
assures  him  that  the  Court  of  Directors  are  very  much 
disposed  to  show  every  mark  of  attention  to  his  sugges- 
tions, for  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  them.'  That  the 
King's  Ministers  should  put  confidence  in  the  government 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  should  rejoice  in  knowing  that 
the  Company's  servants  in  India  were  for  the  first  time 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  firm  and  honest  hand,  was 
natural. 

We  never  before  (Mr.  Dundas  writes  to  him,  March  1787) 
had  a  government  of  India,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  acting  in 
perfect  unison  together  on  principles  of  perfect  purity  and 
integrity ;  these  ingredients  cannot  fail  to  produce  their  conse- 
quent effects. 

The  cause  of  the  satisfaction  felt  by  the  Directors  in  the 
administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis  is  to  be  sought  partly  in 
the  economy  and  order  which  he  introduced  into  Indian 
finance,  and  partly  in  his  desire  to  act  upon  the  pacific 
policy  which  Parliament  had  recently  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1784.  The  Directors,  looking  only  to  their 
dividend,  had  consistently  instructed  their  local  agents  to 
abstain  from  wars  with  the  native  powers,  but  •  they  had 
not  been  obeyed.  Lord  Cornwallis  intended  to  act  on  a 
different  system  ;  but  in  1790  he  was  drawn  into  a  war 
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with  Tippoo,  which  in  1792,  when  Seringapatam  was  on  1791. 
the  point  of  being  captured,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty. 
Tippoo  agreed  to  cede  half  his  dominions,  to  pay 
3,600,000/.,  to  release  all  prisoners,  and  to  deliver  two  of 
his  sons  as  hostages.  In  consequence  of  this  success  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  created  a  marquis. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  his  measures  as  Governor- 
general  was  the  settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal. 
It  was  desirable  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  occupiers  of 
the  land  by  withdrawing  this  essential  question  from  the 
dominion  of  uncertainty  and  caprice.  The  measure 
recommended  by  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  as  is  well  known, 
a  settlement  with  the  Zemindars  and  in  perpetuity.  The 
policy  of  this  settlement  has  been  much  disputed,  and 
other  principles  of  determining  the  land  revenue  have 
been  tried  in  the  other  presidencies :  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  say  that  they  agree  in  adopting  some  principle  of 
permanence,  and  that  the  system  introduced  by  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  undoubtedly  a  great  improvement  upon 
the  state  of  things  which  he  found  in  existence.  Lord 
Cornwallis's  plan  was  sent  home  for  consideration,  with 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Shore,  who  differed  from  him  on  the 
question  of  perpetuity.  On  the  receipt  of  it,  Mr.  Dundas 
and  Mr.  Pitt  passed  ten  days  together  at  Wimbledon  in 
examining  and  discussing  the  subject :  during  a  part  of 
the  time  Mr.  Charles  Grant  stayed  with  them.  The  result 
was  that  they  adopted  the  views  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  and 
that  Mr.  Dundas  prepared  a  despatch,  sanctioning  his 
proposals,  to  which  the  Directors  agreed.  It  appears  that 
at  this  time  the  official  members  of  the  India  Board  took 
part  in  the  business,  and  that  they  did  not,  as  at  a  later 
period,  leave  everything  to  the  President.  In  a  letter  to 
Lord  Cornwallis  of  July  1787,  Mr.  Dundas  says :  'Mr. 
Pitt  is  a  real  active  member  of  the  Board,  and  makes 
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himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  business.'  In  a  previous 
letter  of  the  same  year  (March  21,  1787),  Mr.  Dundas 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  motives  for  the  cele- 
brated change  in  the  course  taken  by  Pitt  and  himself 
with  respect  to  the  impeachment  of  Hastings :  — 

The  only  unpleasant  circumstance  is  the  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings.  Mr.  Pitt  and  I  have  got  great  credit  from  the  unde- 
viating  fairness  and  candour  with  which  we  have  proceeded  in 
it,  but  the  proceeding  is  not  pleasant  to  many  of  our  friends, 
and,  of  course,  from  that  and  many  other  circumstances,  not 
pleasing  to  us ;  but  the  truth  is,  when  we  examined  the  various 
articles  of  charges  against  him  with  his  defences,  they  were  so 
strong  and  the  defences  so  perfectly  unsupported,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  concur ;  and  some  of  the  charges  will  unquestionably 
go  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

Whatever  collateral  motives  may  have  contributed  to 
the  formation  of  this  decision,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  preceding  simple  explanation  affords  the  true  key  to 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct.1 

Lord  Cornwallis,  at  an  early  period  of  his  administra- 
tion, recommended  the  amalgamation  of  the  King's  troops 
and  the  Company's  European  troops  into  one  service. 
The  King's  final  approbation  of  this  plan  was  given  in 
July  1787,  but  its  execution  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  Directors  and  the  Company's  troops.  A  long  memo- 
randum upon  this  question,  the  practical  interest  of  which 
has  been  revived  by  the  recent  mutiny,  was  transmitted 
to  Mr.  Dundas  by  Lord  CoruwaUis  upon  his  return  to 
England.2 

The  following  opinions  on  the  attempts  to  convert  the 

1  [See  above,  p.  105,  the  second  article  of  this  series,  and  the  references 
there  given. — ED.] 

3  Concerning  this  question,  see  vol.  i.  pp.  240,  329,  330  j  vol.  ii.  pp.  283, 
314,  567. 
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natives  to  Christianity  are  expressed  by  him  in  a  letter  to     1789. 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  of  December  1788  :  — 

The  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  Mussulmen,  and  the  dreadful 
consequences  to  themselves  and  their  families  for  ever  attending 
the  loss  of  caste  to  the  Hindoos,  must,  in  my  opinion,  prove 
insuperable  bars  to  any  material  progress  in  the  propagation  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  success  of  the  Portuguese  mission- 
aries on  the  Malabar  coast  does  not  hold  out  any  very  en- 
couraging prospect  to  us,  as  their  converts  are  the  poorest  and 
most  contemptible  wretches  in  India.  It  is  likewise  a  matter 
for  serious  consideration  how  far  the  imprudence  or  intemperate 
zeal  of  one  teacher  might  endanger  a  government  which  owes 
its  principal  support  to  a  native  army  composed  of  men  of  high 
caste,  whose  fidelity  and  affections  we  have  hitherto  secured,  by 
an  unremitted  attention  not  to  offend  their  religious  scruples 
and  superstitions. 

Lord  Cornwallis's  manners  as  Governor-general  were 
simple  and  unostentatious ;  he  discouraged  all  parade  and 
pomp ;  and  in  the  campaign  against  Tippoo  his  life  was 
endangered  by  his  practice  of  not  allowing  more  than  one 
or  two  sentries  to  mount  guard  at  his  tent.  He  rather 
resembled  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  of  whom  Jacquemont  said 
that  he  was  a  Quaker  on  the  throne  of  India,  than  Lord 
Wellesley,  who  was  described  by  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  as 
having  '  sultanised  his  office.'  In  writing  to  his  son,  Lord 
Brome,  in  January  1789,  he  thus  describes  his  daily  life, 
which  offers  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  of  an  oriental 
Prince. 

I  can  send  you  no  news  from  hence  that  can  either  amuse  or 
interest  you.  My  life  at  Calcutta  is  perfect  clockwork.  I  get 
on  horseback  just  as  the  dawn  of  day  begins  to  appear,  ride  on 
the  same  road  and  the  same  distance,  pass  the  whole  forenoon 
after  my  return  from  riding  in  doing  business,  and  almost 
exactly  the  same  portion  of  time  every  day  at  table,  drive  out  in 
a  phaeton  a  little  before  sunset,  then  write,  or  read  over  papers 
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1793.  of  business  for  two  hours,  sit  down  at  nine  with  two  or  three 
officers  of  my  family  to  some  fruit  and  a  biscuit,  and  go  to  bed 
soon  after  the  clock  strikes  ten.  I  don't  think  the  greatest  sap 
at  Eton  can  lead  a  duller  life  than  this. 

The  confidential  despatch  of  4th  April  1790,  in  which  he 
conveys  to  Mr.  Dundas  his  opinion  respecting  the  terms 
on  which  the  Company's  charter  ought  to  be  renewed,  is 
a  highly  interesting  document.  The  plan  originally  con- 
templated by  the  English  Cabinet  for  the  renewal  of  1793 
seems  to  have  been  to  leave  the  commercial  monopoly  to 
the  Company,  without  control,  and  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment and  territorial  revenues  to  the  Crown.  To  this  plan 
Lord  Cornwallis  objects  that  if  the  Company  were  left 
to  manage  their  trade  without  government  control,  the 
jobbing  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  speedily 
become  bankrupt :  he  thinks  that  the  export  trade  from. 
Britain  to  India  might  be  safely  thrown  open,  but  that  to 
abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  from  India  to  Britain 
and  other  countries  would  be  ruinous :  and  he  recom- 
mends the  course  which  was  subsequently  adopted  —  the 
renewal  of  the  monopoly  and  the  government  for  another 
term,  both  being  subject  to  the  control  of  the  King's 
Ministers.  The  mistake  which  was  made  in  1793,  as  well 
as  in  1783  and  1784,  was  that  the  reform  started  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Company  was  to  retain  its  monopoly 
of  trade.  The  proper  course  would  have  been  to  wind  up 
the  Company,  to  throw  open  its  entire  trade,  and  to 
transfer  its  governing  powers  to  the  Crown.  But  although 
Lord  Cornwallis  was  too  timid,  and  too  little  versed  in  the 
theory  of  commerce,  to  recommend  this  course,  he  betrays 
a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  Directors.  He  went  to  India 
at  a  time  when  the  misdeeds  of  the  Company  and  of  their 
servants  were  fresh  and  well  understood ;  and  neither  in  this 
nor  in  his  other  papers  is  there  any  trace  of  the  senti- 
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mental  admiration  of  the  Company's  government  which      1793. 
has  grown  up  since  their  period  of  independent  action  has 
been  forgotten,  and  they  have  mended  their  behaviour 
under  the  ferule  of  ministerial  control. 

Lord  Cornwallis  left  India  in  October  1793,  after  a 
residence  of  seven  years  and  one  month  ;  and  reached 
England  in  February  1794.  In  1792  he  had  refused  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State,  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt :  he 
grounds  his  refusal  upon  his  deficiency  in  the  powers  and 
habits  of  parliamentary  debate.1  He  was  succeeded  in 
the  Governor-generalship  by  his  friend  Sir  John  Shore 
(afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth),  who,  though  originally 
a  servant  of  the  Company  under  the  old  system,  was  a 
man  of  integrity,  and  had  acted  cordially  with  Lord 
Cornwallis.2 

These  volumes  contain  much  curious  information  re- 
specting the  Eegency  proceedings  in  1788,  and  other  public 
events,  which  Lord  Cornwallis  received  from  his  corres- 
pondents in  England  during  his  absence.  Our  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  notice  these  collateral  matters :  we  can 
only  make  room  for  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed, 
soon  after  the  King's  recovery,  to  Lord  Cornwallis  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  exhibits  plainly  the  state  of  his 
feelings  towards  the  King  and  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  dated 
Carlton  House,  May  30,  1789.  The  King's  restoration  to 
health  was  announced  to  Parliament  on  the  24th  of 
February  preceding. 

How  things  have  changed,  and  what  a  chequered  scene  of  life 
I  have  been  obliged  to  go  through  for  the  last  six  months !  Ere 
this  I  suppose  you  will  have  heard  of  the  King's  indisposition, 

1  [This  was  after  the  transfer  of  Lord  Grenville  to  the  place  of  the  Duke  of 
Leeds.     See  above,  p.  139.     Lord  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  ii.  p.  121. — ED.] 

2  [In  February  1791,  Philip  Francis  had  moved  resolutions  concerning  the 
•war  against  Tippoo.     They  were  opposed  by  Pitt  and  Dundas,  and  negatived 
without  a  division.     See  Lord  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  88. — ED.] 
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17H9.  and  how  the  Ministers  attempted  [not  only]  to  destroy  my  rights, 
but  to  deprive  every  other  individual  of  our  family  of  the  com- 
mon liberties  and  rights  of  Englishmen.  Supported  I  have  been 
by  some  real  and  true  friends,  at  the  head  of  whom  your  friend 
my  brother  [the  Duke  of  York]  stood  foremost,  which  has  gained 
[him]  immortal  honour.  Had  you  been  here,  my  dear  Lord,  I 
doubt  not  that  we  should  have  had  the  happiness  of  meeting 
with  a  similar  support  from  you,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  your  members !  consulted  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  Pitt, 
instead  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  constitution  of 
this  country,  as  well  as  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Everything 
has  fallen  into  very  different  hands.  The  King  is  convalescent ; 
that  is  to  say,  he  certainly  is  better.  Everything  is  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  Queen.  Every  friend  that  supported  me 
and  the  common  cause  of  succession  in  the  family,  if  they  had 
any  place,  have  been  dismissed ;  such  as  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry  and  our  little  friend  Lothian.  Queensberry  has  been 
dismissed  by  order  of  the  Queen  and  Mr.  Pitt  from  the 
Bedchamber.  Lothian  has  left  his  regiment  of  Horse  Guards.1 

They  have  had  the  insolence  to  threaten  the  Duke  of  York 
with  taking  his  regiment  of  Foot  Guards ;  and  when  they  at  last 
did  not  dare  do  that,  they  have  brought  officers  into  his 
regiment,  and  committed  towards  him  every  species  of  indignity 
to  force  him  to  resign,  which  he  has  had  prudence  and  coolness 
sufficient,  as  well  as  firmness  enough,  to  resist.  Not  only  these 
great  officers,  but  numberless  of  a  lower  class,  whose  sole  de- 
pendence in  life  and  sustenance  depended  upon  their  places, 
have  been  disgracefully  dismissed  from  their  offices  for  their  dis- 
interested support  of  me  and  our  family.  You  will  forgive  me, 
my  dear  Lord,  for  thus  expatiating  upon  a  subject  which  I 
would  not  have  done  but  to  such  a  friend  as  I  consider  you. 

I  cannot  but  confess  that  I  feel  for  the  dangerous  situation  in 

1  The  Prince  alludes  to  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Eye,  who  were 
returned  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Cornwallis. 

2  The  Marquis  of  Lothian,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part  which  he  took 
on  the  Prince's  side  during  the  King's  illness,  was  deprived  of  the  Gold 
Stick  and  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Life  Guards  ;  but  the  King  offered 
him  the  command  of  the  Irish  Dragoon  Guards,  which  he  refused. 
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which  the  rights  and  liberties  of  this  nation  are  at  present,  as  1794. 
well  as  the  very  critical  position  in  which  every  individual  of 
our  family  stands  at  present.  •  However,  the  very  precarious 
state  of  the  King's  health  renders  some  people  a  little  upon 
their  guard,  who  are  not  driven  to  a  state  of  despair,  such  as 
not  only  pervades  the  Minister  himself  but  his  adherents  in 
general.  I  will  not  bore  you  any  further  at  present,  as  I 
suppose  you  will  have  heard  by  many  letters  of  our  critical 
situation  in  this  country  at  the  present  period,  but  trust  you 
will  attribute  my  prolixity  to  the  intimacy  of  an  old  friend. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Cornwallis  answers  as  follows  from 
Calcutta,  in  August  1790  : — 

I  can  with  the  utmost  sincerity  declare  that  you  will  only  do 
me  justice  in  believing  that  no  man  can  love  and  admire  more 
than  I  do,  your  Koyal  Highness's  amiable  qualities  and  virtues ; 
that  I  feel  the  warmest  gratitude  for  your  personal  kindness  to 
me;  that  I  am  a  determined  friend  to  the  liberties  of  my 
country,  the  just  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick ;  and  that  I  should  feel  the  highest  grati- 
fication in  being  able  to  coincide  on  all  occasions  in  political 
sentiments  with  the  Duke  of  York :  but,  after  having  said  this, 
I  must  honestly  confess  that  if  I  had  been  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  1788-9,  I  should  have  thought  it  my  duty,  however 
painful  it  might  have  been  to  me,  to  have  taken  a  different  line 
from  His  Koyal  Highness  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  as  we  have  stated,  reached  England, 
on  his  return  from  India,  in  the  early  part  of  1794.  In 
that  year  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  English  armies  were 
carrying  on  a  joint  campaign  in  Flanders  against  the 
French.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  sent  in  June  to  the  seat  of 
war,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  jealousies  and 
misunderstandings  which  prevailed  between  the  three 
armies,  and  of  imparting  some  concert  into  their  opera- 
tions. His  attempts  were  unsuccessful ;  but  his  mission 
suggested  a  plan  for  placing  the  Austrian  and  British 
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armies  under  his  joint  command.  As  this  plan  involved 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the  command  of 
the  British  army,  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  with  difficulty  the 
assent  of  the  King  ;  but  it  was  given,  and  Mr.  Windham 
went  to  Flanders  to  communicate  the  decision  to  the  Duke. 
Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Valenciennes  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  French,  and  the  plan  of  appointing  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  the  chief  command  was  abandoned.  Near 
the  end  of  the  year,  Mr.  Pitt  represented  to  the  King  the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Duke  of  York's 
command  on  the  Continent.  The  King  acquiesced,  and 
he  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dundas.1 

At  the  beginning  of  1795,  Lord  Cornwallis  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  as  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  entered  the  Cabinet.  In  the  meantime  the  plan 
which  he  had  proposed  for  consolidating  the  European 
troops  of  the  Company  with  the  King's  troops  had  caused 
much  discontent  in  India,  and  the  officers  of  the  Bengal 
army  carried  their  remonstrances  so  far  as  to  intimidate 
Sir  John  Shore,  and  almost  to  create  a  mutiny.  The 
English  Government  took  alarm,  and  decided  on  sending 
Lord  Cornwallis  again  to  India ;  he  was  accordingly 
sworn  in  a  second  time  as  Governor-general  on  the  1st 
of  Feb.  1797.  Concessions  were,  however,  made  by  the 
Board  of  Control  and  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  calmed 
the  disturbance,  and  rendered  his  return  to  India  un- 
necessary.2 

In  the  course  of  1797,  a  question  arose  as  to  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  chief  command  in 

1  [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  257-8,  262. — ED.] 
3  It  seema  that  Lord  Wellesley  (then  Lord  Momington)  was,  in  April 
1797,  appointed  Governor  of  Madras,  with  a  promise  of  the  reversion  of  the 
Bengal  Government  after  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  the  event  of  the  latter  going 
to  India.  See  Lord  Momington's  letters  in  Courts  and  Cabinets  of  George 
HI.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  367-75. 
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Ireland  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  outbreak  of  the  1798. 
rebellion  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  civil  and  military 
government  of  that  country  should  be  committed  to  the 
same  hands.  Lord  Camden  was  accordingly  recalled  at 
his  own  request,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  was,  in  June  1798, 
appointed  Lord-lieutenant  and  Commander-in-chief.  The 
duties  which  Lord  Cornwallis  was  called  upon  to  perform, 
in  this  office,  were  in  the  highest  degree  arduous  and 
responsible.  The  consequences  of  the  long-continued 
misgovernment  of  Ireland  were  now,  under  the  sympa- 
thetic influences  of  the  French  Eevolution,  visited  on  a 
generation  which  had  begun  to  relax  the  ancient  bigotry, 
and  to  adopt  a  more  liberal  and  enlightened  policy 
towards  that  country.  In  order  to  understand  the  position 
in  which  he  found  himself,  on  assuming  the  government 
of  Ireland  at  this  crisis,  it  is  necessary  to  cast  our  eyes 
back  for  a  few  years. 

Up  to  the  year  1782,  Ireland  had  been  a  dependency  of 
England.  The  Irish  Parliament  had  stood  to  the  English 
Parliament  in  the  same  relation  in  which  the  legislature 
of  a  colony  (such  as  Canada  or  Jamaica)  stands  to  the 
same  body.  The  English  Parliament  could,  if  it  thought 
fit,  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  its  acts  were  valid  in  that 
country  without  the  assent  of  the  Irish  parliament.  But 
the  military  feebleness  of  England  at  the  end  of  the 
American  war  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Irish  volunteer 
regiments,  and  inspired  them  with  courage  to  assert  their 
own  power ;  and  in  1782  the  legislative  sovereignty  of 
Great  Britain  over  Ireland  was  renounced.  The  Acts 
declaring  the  dependence  of  Ireland  were  repealed  ;  and 
from  that  time  Ireland  became  legally  independent  of 
England,  the  only  tie  between  them  being  that  the  King 
of  England  was  also  King  of  Ireland.  After  1782  the 
relation  of  Ireland  to  England  was,  in  a  constitutional 
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and  legal  point  of  view,  similar  to  that  of  Hanover  to 
England,  so  long  as  the  English  succession  remained  in 
the  male  line.1  Even  this  tie,  weak  as  it  was,  might  have 
been  still  further  weakened  by  the  divergent  action  of  the 
two  parliaments  ;  thus,  during  the  King's  illness  in  1788, 
the  Eegency  regulations  adopted  by  the  Irish  Parliament 
differed  from  those  adopted  by  the  English  Parliament. 
The  substantial  dependence  of  Ireland  upon  England  was, 
however,  to  a  great  extent,  secured  by  the  intimate 
connection  of  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  landowners  with 
English  interests,  by  the  close  character  of  nearly  the 
entire  borough  representation,  and  by  the  wholesale 
system  of  corruption  with  which  the  Government  managed 
the  Irish  Parliament.  During  this  period,  therefore,  the 
Irish  Government  may  be  characterised  as  a  system  in 
which  legal  independence  was  neutralised  by  corruption 
and  religious  intolerance.  The  governing  power  was  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  party  identified  with  Pro- 
testant ascendency ;  and  hence  there  were  two  elements 
of  disaffection  which  were  called  into  active  operation  by 
the  events  of  the  French  Eevolution ;  the  Presbyterians 

1  Lord  North,  in  proposing  in  1783  a  measure  relative  to  the  postage  of 
letters,  acknowledged  it  'to  be  very  certain  that  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
had  become  to  each  other,  in  point  of  political  power,  as  foreign  nations.' 
[Compare  Sir  George  Lewis's  book  on  the  Government  of  Dependencies 
(p.  154),  and  the  quotation  from  Lord  Abingdon's  speech  of  1783,  and  Lord 
Grenville's  on  the  Union  (ibid.  pp.  302,  366). 

The  latter  said,  that  '  if  the  parliaments  were  to  remain  distinct  and 
separate,  the  bond  of  connection  between  the  countries  was  null  and 
void.'  At  first  sight  it  appears  that  the  expression  as  to  Hanover  in  the 
text  is  inaccurate,  inasmuch  as  the  King  of  England  was  King  of  Ireland  in 
his  political  capacity — because  he  was  King  of  England.  He  was  King  of 
Hanover  in  his  personal  capacity  and  accidentally.  But  in  fact  the  theory 
of  the  connection  with  Ireland  between  1782  and  the  Union  was  utterly  rotten 
and  unsound.  A  King  of  England  can  act  as  such  only  in  connection  with 
the  Parliament  of  England :  therefore,  to  require  him  to  govern  as  King  of 
England  and  exclude  the  English  Parliament  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
ED.] 
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and  the  Catholics.  The  latter  formed  the  great  bulk  of  1798. 
the  population ;  but  the  former  were  the  more  energetic 
and  enterprising  politicians.  The  United  Irishmen,  con- 
sisting of  Presbyterians  and  Protestants,  and  having  their 
head-quarters  at  Belfast  and  Dublin,  wished  to  convert 
Ireland  into  a  republic,  wholly  independent  of  England, 
and  connected  with  that  of  France.  For  this  purpose 
they  entered  into  treasonable  communications  with  the 
French  Directory,  and  organised  an  insurrection  in 
Ireland,  which  was  to  be  supported  by  a  French  invading 
force.  The  French  Government  are  reported  to  have 
assured  the  United  Irishmen,  a  short  time  before  Lord 
Cornwallis's  arrival  in  Dublin,  that  '  invasion  should  follow 
invasion,  though  defeat  succeeded  defeat,  until  Ireland 
was  completely  free.' l  The  conspirators,  however,  were 
not  faithful  to  each  other ;  the  Government  received  full 
information  of  the  plans  which  were  in  preparation,  and 
in  May  1798,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  the  Sheares 
were  arrested.  These  arrests,  instead  of  suppressing  the 
insurrection,  were  the  signal  for  its  outbreak.  The  Irish 
rebellion  now  began ;  but  although  it  spread  to  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  south,  its  duration  was  short. 
The  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Vinegar  Hill  took  place  at  the 

1  Vol.  ii.  p.  349.  In  the  early  part  of  the  French  Revolution  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  shared  the  opinion,  then  general,  that  France  would  be  so 
weakened  by  internal  discord  as  to  prevent  her  from  being  troublesome  to 
her  neighbours.  In  a  letter  written  from  Calcutta  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
dated  April  1790,  he  says:  'It  is  impossible  to  look  without  compassion 
upon  the  wretched  state  of  France ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  un- 
provoked and  unjustifiable  part  which  that  nation  took  against  us  in  the 
late  American  war  has,  perhaps,  greatly  contributed  to  produce  the  present 
convulsions,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  totally  unmerited;  and  although  it 
may  be  natural  for  your  Royal  Highness  to  feel  disappointed  at  not  having 
the  means  of  improving  yourself  in  your  profession,  I  must  candidly  confess 
that  I  reflect  with  no  small  degree  of  satisfaction,  that  our  tranquillity  in 
Europe  is  not  likely  to  be  soon  disturbed  by  fliat  late  powerful  and  restless 
neighbour.' 

N 
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1798,  time  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  arrival  in  June ;  in  July,  the 
majority  of  the  state  prisoners  offered  to  acknowledge 
their  offences,  on  condition  that  their  lives  were  spared  and 
that  they  left  the  country.  In  this  state  of  things,  the 
humane,  prudent,  and  temperate  disposition  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  induced  him  to  adopt  a  policy  of  clemency 
towards  the  defeated  rebels.1  In  the  adoption  of  mode- 
rate measures,  he  was  supported  by  his  chief  secretary, 
Lord  Castlereagh ;  but  the  subordinate  agents  of  the 
Government,  and  the  ascendency  party  by  which  it  had 
been  hitherto  guided,  urged  partly  by  fear  and  partly  by 
resentment,  strongly  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  severe 
punishment.  Lord  Cornwallis,  therefore,  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  1798,  found  himself  in  a  position  similar 
to  that  of  Lord  Canning  during  the  late  Indian  mutiny.2 
The  Irish  Protestants,  like  the  English  of  Calcutta,  cried 
for  blood.  In  both  cases,  the  head  of  the  Government 
had  the  firmness  to  resist  this  cowardly  and  savage  cry. 
The  passages  in  the  correspondence  which  relate  to  this 
subject  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  reprint ;  we  will,  how- 
ever, lay  some  extracts  before  our  readers,  which  will 
serve  to  exhibit  their  general  tenor.  The  first  is  from 
a  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  July  8,  1798  : — 

The  principal  persons  of  this  country,  and  the  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  are  in  general  averse  to  all  acts  of 
clemency ;  and  although  they  do  not  express,  and  perhaps  are 
too  much  heated  to  see,  the  ultimate  effects  which  their  violence 
would  produce,  would  pursue  measures  that  could  only  terminate 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
in  the  utter  destruction  of  the  country.  The  words  Papists 

1  The  excellent  effects  produced  by  Lord  Cornwallis's  arrival  are  described, 
in  strong  terms,  by  Plowden,  Historical  Review  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  765.  4to. 

2  [Compare  Massey's  History  of  England,  vol.  iv.  p.  322.    Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  251.— ED.] 
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and  Priests  are  for  ever  in  their  mouths,  and  by  their  unac-  1798. 
countable  policy  they  would  drive  four-fifths  of  the  community 
into  irreconcilable  rebellion;1  and  in  their  warmth  they  lose 
sight  of  the  real  cause  of  the  present  mischief,  of  that  deep-laid 
conspiracy  to  revolutionise  Ireland  on  the  principles  of  France, 
which  was  originally  formed,  and  by  wonderful  assiduity  brought 
nearly  to  maturity,  by  men  who  had  no  thought  of  religion  but 
to  destroy  it,  and  who  knew  how  to  turn  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  different  sects  to  the  advancement  of  their 
horrible  plot  for  the  introduction  of  that  most  dreadful  of  all 
evils,  a  Jacobin  revolution. 

In  a  private  letter  to  General  Eoss,  of  July  24,  1798, 
Lord  Cornwallis  says :  — 

Except  in  the  instances  of  the  six  state  trials  that  are  going  on 
here,  there  is  no  law  either  in  town  or  country  but  martial  law, 
and  you  know  enough  of  that  to  see  all  the  horrors  of  it,  even 
in  the  best  administration  of  it.  Judge  then  how  it  must  be 
conducted  by  Irishmen  heated  with  passion  and  revenge.  But 
all  this  is  trifling  compared  to  the  numberless  murders  that  are 
hourly  committed  by  our  people  without  any  process  or  examina- 
tion whatever.  The  yeomanry  are  in  the  style  of  the  loyalists  in 
America,  only  much  more  numerous  and  powerful,  and  a  thou- 
sand times  more  ferocious.  These  men  have  saved  the  country, 
but  they  now  take  the  lead  in  rapine  and  murders.  The  Irish 
militia,  with  few  officers,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  worst  kind, 
follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  the  yeomanry  in  murder  and  every 
kind  of  atrocity,  and  the  fencibles  take  a  share,  although  much 
behindhand  with  the  others.  The  feeble  outrages,  burnings,  and 
murders,  which  are  still  committed  by  the  rebels,  serve  to  keep  up 
the  sanguinary  disposition  on  our  side;  and  as  long  as  they 
furnish  a  pretext  for  our  parties  going  in  quest  of  them,  I  see 
no  prospect  of  amendment.  The  conversation  of  the  principal 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  here  assumes  that  the  ratio  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
Protestants  in  Ireland  was  at  that  time  as  4  to  1.  The  population  of  Ireland 
in  1791  is  estimated  by  Doctor  Beaufort  at  4,088,000.  Of  this  number  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  probably  about  3,000,000,  and  the  Protestants  about 
1,000,000. 

N  2 
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1708.  persons  of  the  country  all  tends  to  encourage  this  sytem  of  blood  ; 
and  the  conversation  even  at  my  table,  where  you  will  suppose  I 
do  all  I  can  to  prevent  it,  always  turns  on  hanging,  shooting, 
burning,  &c.,  and  if  a  priest  has  been  put  to  death,  the  greatest 
joy  is  expressed  by  the  whole  company.  So  much  for  Ireland  and 
my  wretched  situation. 

A  despatch  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  Sept.  16, 1798, 
contains  the  following  remark  :  — 

The  principal  personages  here  who  have  been  long  in  the  habit 
of  directing  the  councils  of  the  Lords-lieutenants,  are  perfectly 
well-intentioned  and  entirely  attached  and  devoted  to  the  British 
connexion,  but  they  are  blinded  by  their  passions  and  prejudices, 
talk  of  nothing  but  strong  measures,  and  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  ex  elusive  knowledge  of  a  country,  of  which,  from  their  mode 
of  governing  it,  they  have,  in  my  opinion,  proved  themselves 
totally  ignorant.1 

In  a  letter  to  General  Ross,  of  Nov.  16, 1799,  in  the  year 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion,  the  Lord- lieutenant  recurs  to 
the  same  topic : — • 

The  greatest  difficulty  which  I  experience,  is  to  control  the 
violence  of  our  loyal  friends,  who  would,  if  I  did  not  keep  the 
strictest  hand  upon  them,  convert  the  system  of  martial  law 
(which,  (rod  knows,  is  of  itself  bad  enough)  into  a  more  violent 
and  intolerable  tyranny  than  that  of  Robespierre.  The  vilest 
informers  are  hunted  out  from  the  prisons  to  attack,  by  the  most 
barefaced  perjury,  the  lives  of  all  who  are  suspected  of  being,  or 
of  having  been,  disaffected ;  and  indeed  every  Roman  Catholic 
of  influence  is  in  great  danger. 

The  same  humane  and  temperate  policy  which  was 
adopted  by  Lord  Cornwallis  had  been  acted  upon  by  Sir 
Ealph  Abercromby,  who  had  held  the  office  of  Comman- 
der-in-chief before  his  appointment.  But  as  he  did  not, 
like  Lord  Cornwallis,  unite  the  chief  civil  with  the  military 

1  See  further  on  this  subject,  vol.  ii.  pp.  365,  359,  3G1,  386,  414. 
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command,  the  course  which  he  took  led  him  into  serious  1798. 
differences  with  Lord  Camden,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  who, 
though  disposed  to  support  Abercromby,  had  not  sufficient 
firmness  to  resist  the  advice  of  his  Irish  counsellors.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  General  Eoss,  of  March  1798, 
speaks  of  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  as  having  been  '  exceed- 
ingly wrong-headed.'  This  expression  refers  to  his  mis- 
understandings with  the  Irish  Government ;  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  papers  of  the  Abercromby  family,  which  we  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  perusing,  that  the  conduct  of  Aber- 
cromby was  highly  creditable  to  his  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  that  the  principles  on  which  he  had  acted 
were  in  substance  followed  by  Lord  Cornwallis  himself. 

Considering  the  existence  of  patent  rebellion  and  of 
martial  law  for  a  considerable  time,  the  punishments 
actually  authorised  by  the  Government  appear  to  have 
been  moderate.  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  defending  Lord 
Cornwalhs's  '  ruinous  system,  of  lenity,'  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  in  Feb.  1799,  stated  that  since  the  landing 
of  the  French  in  Killala  Bay  (Aug.  1798)  380  rebels  had 
been  tried  by  martial  law,  of  whom  131  had  been 
capitally  convicted,  and  90  had  been  executed,  (vol.  iii.  p. 
13,  70,  90).  Lord  Castlereagh  appears,  unlike  the  Chan- 
cellor and  other  high  Irish  functionaries,  to  have  acted 
cordially  with  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  never  to  have  been 
the  advocate  of  a  sanguinary  policy,  notwithstanding  the 
charges  of  cruelty  which  have  been  made  against  him  for 
his  conduct  during  the  rebellion.  As  the  eminence  to 
which  Lord  Castlereagh  rose  was  not  anticipated  at  this 
time,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  judgment  of  him 
formed  by  his  chief.  In  a  private  letter  to  General  Ross, 
of  July  9,  1798,  Lord  Cornwallis  says: — . 

I  have  every  reason  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  is  really  a  very  uncommon  young  man,  and  possesses  talents, 
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1798.  temper,  aud  judgment  suited  to  the  highest  stations,  without  pre- 
judices or  any  views  that  are  not  directed  to  the  general  benefit 
of  the  British  empire.1 

In  another  letter  to  General  Eoss  written  at  the  same 
time,  he  remarks  :  4  Lord  Castlereagh  is  a  very  able  and 
good  young  man,  and  is  of  great  use  to  me.'  Later  in  the 
year,  he  strongly  recommends  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland  for  appointment  to  the  vacant  office  of 
Irish  Secretary  of  State  (a  different  office  from  that  of 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant)  ;  and  in  answer  to 
the  objection  that  this  office  had  always  been  conferred 
on  an  Englishman,  he  remarks  that  'as  Lord  Castlereagh  is 
so  very  unlike  an  Irishman,  I  think  he  has  a  just  claim  to 
an  exception  in  his  person'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  428,  439).  His 
reasons  for  making  this  recommendation  are  thus  stated  in 
a  private  letter  to  General  Eoss  :— 

The  particular  obligations  which  I  felt  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
who  had  concealed  nothing  from  me,  had  pointed  out  all  the 
characters  with  which  I  had  to  deal,  and  shown  me  where  my 
predecessor  had  failed,  and  had  been  obliged  to  sacrifice  his  own 
judgment  in  order  to  follow  worse  counsels,  by  suffering  some 
dangerous  persons  to  gain  an  ascendency  over  him;  and  in 
short  his  lordship's  excellent  character  and  truly  faithful  conduct 
towards  me  in  every  respect,  rendered  me  very  unwilling  to  part 
with  him,  especially  when  it  was  doubtful  who  would  be  the 
person  to  succeed  him  (vol.  iii.  p.  8).  . 

In  a  letter  to  General  Eoss,  of  May,  1800,  he  thus 
describes  Lord  Castlereagh's  parliamentary  position: — 

Lord  Castlereagh  has  improved  so  much  as  a  speaker  as  to 

1  Lord  Castlereagh  was  now  twenty-nine  years  old.  He  sat  in  the 
English  House  of  Commons  from  1794  to  1797.  In  the  latter  year  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  was  appointed  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  in  the  beginning  of  1798.  [In  the  session 
of  1796  he  seconded  the  Address  in  the  English  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  ii.  p.  365.— ED.] 
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become  nearly  master  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  the  grati-      1798. 
fication  of  national  pride  which  the  Irish  feel  at  the  prospect 
of  his  making  a  figure  in  the  great  political  world,  has  much 
diminished  the  unpopularity  which  his  cold  and  distant  manners 
in  private  society  had  produced. 

The  complete  legal  independence  of  Ireland  since  1782, 
and  the  entire  separation  of  the  Irish  and  English  Parlia- 
ments ;  the  violence  of  the  ascendency  party  in  Ireland, 
and  the  impossibility  of  establishing  religious  equality 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics,  so  long  as  the  Irish 
Parliament  remained  separate;  the  existence  of  a  large 
disaffected  party  in  Ireland  who  were  in  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  French  Directory ;  and  the 
danger  to  England  from  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland, 
supported  by  a  simultaneous  rising  of  the  population ;  — 
these,  and  other  evils  growing  out  of  the  existing  state  of 
Ireland  and  of  its  Government,  which  the  rebellion 
displayed  in  their  full  force,  appear  to  have  convinced 
Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  that  the  only  effectual  remedy 
was  to  be  found  in  an  incorporating  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  formed  nearly  a  century  before  between  England 
and  Scotland.1  We  collect  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  published  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the 
views  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  question  were  communicated 
to  Lord  Corriwallis  before  he  went  to  Ireland.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  of  about  July  1798,  Lord 

1  The  grounds  for  a  union  are  stated  with  remarkable  ability  and  sagacity 
in  an  anonymous  letter,  dated  Cork,  November  12,  1798,  which  is  printed 
in  the  Castlweayh  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  436.  The  writer  of  this  paper, 
whoever  he  was,  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  of  the  change  which  the 
revolution  of  1782  had  produced — '  the  plaything  of  independence  '  (as  he 
calls  it),  which  England  gave  to  Ireland,  and  the  slippery  supports  on  which 
the  connection  between  the  two  countries  rested.  [Compare  the  quotation 
from  Lord  Grenville's  speech  on  the  Union  in  a  previous  note,  p.  176. — ED.] 
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Grenville   says,  after  expressing    doubts  whether  Lord 
Cornwallis  has  not  carried  the  system  of  lenity  too  far : — 

The  great  point  I  wish  to  be  assured  of,  if  I  could,  is,  that  he 
has  not  suffered  a  nearer  view  of  difficulties  to  discourage  him 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  only  measure  which  can  make  it  signify 
one  farthing  what  he  does  in  the  present  moment.  Let  him 
carry  that,  and  I  will  willingly  compromise  for  all  the  rest  (Court 
and  Cabinets  of  George  ///.,  vol.  ii.  p.  405). 

This  passage  evidently  alludes  to  the  plan  of  a  union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  it  implies  that  the  English 
Cabinet  looked  to  Lord  Cornwall  is  for  carrying  it.  Lord 
Cornwallis  alludes  to  the  contemplated  'great  measure,'  in 
letters  to  General  Eoss,  of  August  1798  (vol.  ii.  pp.  381, 
384) ;  and  in  a  confidential  despatch  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  of  the  16th  September  following,  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself: — 

With  regard  to  future  plans,  I  can  only  say  that  some  mode 
must  be  adopted  to  soften  the  hatred  of  the  Catholics  to  our 
government.  Whether  this  can  be  done  by  advantages  held  out 
to  them  from  a  union  with  Great  Britain,  by  some  provision 
for  their  clergy,  or  by  some  modification  of  tithe,  which  is  the 
grievance  of  which  they  complain,  I  will  not  presume  to  deter- 
mine. The  first  of  these  propositions  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
desirable,  if  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  surrounded  will 
admit  of  our  making  the  attempt ;  but  the  dispositions  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  especially  of  the  north,  must  be  previously 
felt. 

Lord  Cornwallis,  however,  speedily  made  up  his  mind 
in  favour  of  the  'great  measure  ;'  and  he  wished  that  the 
Union  should  be  accompanied  by  other  measures  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics — by  their  admission  to  public 
offices  and  Parliament — probably  also  by  a  public  pro- 
vision for  their  clergy,  and  by  a  settlement  of  tithes.  The 
latter  views  he  recommended  to  his  principal  advisers  in 
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Dublin,  but  without  success.  Lord  Clare,  the  Irish  17P8. 
Chancellor,  and  the  able  and  vigorous  leader  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  though  favourable  to  the  Union,  rejected 
its  proposed  accompaniments ;  and  in  a  visit  to  London  in 
October  1798,  he  impressed  these  opinions  upon  Mr.  Pitt, 
who  gave  his  assent  to  them.1  About  the  time  of  Lord 
Clare's  interview,  Mr.  W.  Elliot,  the  Irish  Under-Secretary, 
went  to  London,  and  carried  to  Mr.  Pitt  a  letter  to  him 
from  Lord  Cornwallis,  urging  the  combination  of  Catholic 
emancipation  with  the  measure  of  Union  (October  17). 
Mr.  Elliot  strongly  disapproved  of  the  plan  of  Union  upon 
the  'narrow  basis  ;'  and  even  doubted  whether  he  could 
continue  in  the  Government  if  it  was  proposed  without 
emancipation.  He  enforced  this  view  upon  the  English 
Ministers ;  but  the  convictions  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had 
previously  entertained  the  same  opinion,  had  been  shaken 
by  Lord  Clare's  representations  as  to  the  danger  of 
offending  the  leading  Protestants  in  Ireland.2  Lord 
Cornwallis  was  supported  by  Mr.  Dundas ;  and  he  even 

1  See  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415-6,  and  the  letter  of  Lord 
Clare  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  from  London,  dated  Oct.  16,  1798,  reporting  his 
interview  with  Pitt  (Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  393).     It  begins 
thus :  1 1  have  seen  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Loughborough),  and  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  who  seem  to  feel  very  sensibly  '  the  critical  situation  of 
our  damnable  country,  and  that  the  Union  alone  can  save  it.'     It  does  not 
appear  whether  Lord  Castlereagh  supported  Lord  Cornwallis's  views  on  this 
occasion.     It  may  rather  be  presumed  that,  looking  to  his  difficulties  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  he  acquiesced  in  those  of  the  Chancellor. 

2  See  Mr.  Elliot's  letters  to  Lord  Castlereagh  of  Oct.  24,  Nov.  23,  28, 
1798,    Castlereagh   Correspondence,  vol.  i.  p.  403,  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  29.      In  the 
latter  letter  he  says,  '  I  cannot  be  easily  persuaded  that,  if  more  firmness 
had  been  displayed  here  at  first,  a  Union  might  not  have  been  accomplished, 
including  the  admission  of  the  Catholic  claims ;   but  Mr.  Pitt  has,  with  a 
lamentable  facility,  yielded  this   point  to  prejudice,  without,   I  suspect, 
acquiring  a   support  in  any  degree  equivalent  to    the  sacrifice.'      Lord 
Camden,  writing  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  on  Oct.  27,  1798,  says,  '  Mr.  Pitt  is 
inclined  most  strongly  to  the  Union  on  a  Protestant  basis.     We  have  made 
littlo  progress  in  our  deliberations '  (ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  412). 
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thought  that,  if  the  latter  Minister  had  been  in  London 
before  Lord  Clare  went  over,  'he  might  have  been  able  to 
carry  the  point  of  establishing  the  Union  on  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  line.'1  In  the  middle  of  November,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  in  answer  to  his  application  for  instructions, 
received  from  the  Duke  of  Portland  the  heads  of  a  treaty 
of  Union  settled  by  the  English  Cabinet,  which  he  was 
authorised  to  communicate  to  the  friends  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  Ireland.  The  fourth  head  of  this  scheme  was  as 
follows  :  '  All  members  of  the  United  Houses  to  take  the 
oaths  now  taken  by  British  members  :  but  such  oaths  to 
be  subject  to  such  alterations  as  may  be  enacted  by  the 
United  Parliament.'  It  seems  therefore  that  the  English 
Cabinet  at  this  time  contemplated  Catholic  emancipation 
as  a  sequel  to  the  Union,  to  be  subsequently  enacted  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  not  by  the  immediate  concur- 
rence of  the  British  and  Irish  Parliaments.2  Mr.  Pitt, 
writing  shortly  afterwards  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  refers  him 
to  this  article,  and  adds: — 

I  own  I  think  this  leaves  the  Catholic  question  on  the  only 
footing  on  which  it  can  be  safely  placed.  Mr.  Elliot,  when  he 
brought  me  your  letter,  stated  very  strongly  all  the  arguments 
which  he  thought  might  induce  us  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
Parliament  and  office  ;  but  I  confess  he  did  not  satisfy  me  of  the 
practicability  of  such  a  measure  at  this  time,  or  of  the  propriety 
of  attempting  it.  With  respect  to  a  provision  for  the  Catholic 
clergy  and  some  arrangement  respecting  tithes,  I  am  happy  to 
find  a  uniform  opinion  in  favour  of  the  proposal  among  all  the 
Irish  I  have  seen ;  and  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  those 

1  Mr.  Elliot  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  Nov.  9, 1798,  Castlereagh  Correspondence, 
vol.  i.  p.  431 ;  Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  Ross,  Nov.  15,  1798 ;  Cornioallis 
Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  433. 

3  The  ninth  head  specified  that '  the  Lord-lieutenant  was  to  remain,  but 
was  not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  Act.'  This  shows  that  the  authors  of  the 
Union  did  not  contemplate  the  retention  of  the  Lord- lieutenancy  as  a  per- 
manent institution. 
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measures,  with  some  effectual  mode  to  enforce  the  residence  of 
all  ranks  of  the  Protestant  clergy,  offer  the  best  chance  of 
gradually  putting  an  end  to  the  evils  most  felt  in  Ireland.1 

Lord  Grenville's  opinion  upon  this  question  concurred 
with  Mr.  Pitt's.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham,  of  November  5,  1798,  he  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  Lord  Clare's  recent  conversations  with  the 
Ministers  in  London  :  — 

I  am  assured  that  he  talks  not  only  decisively  of  the  necessity, 
but  also  very  sanguinely  of  the  success,  of  our  measure ;  provided 
always  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  change,  as  a  part  of  the 
Union,  the  existing  laws  about  the  Catholics.  And  in  this  last 
point  I  am  very  much  disposed  to  agree  with  him  now,  though 
before  the  rebellion  I  should  have  thought  differently  (Court 
and  Cabinets,  vol.  ii.  p.  411). 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  exasperation  against  the 
Irish  Catholics  which  had  been  created  by  the  rebellion, 
must  have  rendered  it  nearly  impossible  to  carry  at  this 
moment,  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  any  measure  for  invest- 
ing them  with  political  power,  and  for  giving  them  a 
large,  if  not  a  preponderating  share,  in  the  Government  of  . 
Ireland,  as  a  kingdom  under  a  separate  and  independent 
legislature. 

Lord  Cornwallis  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  instructions 
respecting  a  Union  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  ;  though  he  entertained  great  apprehensions  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  measure  in  its  limited  form,  and 
thought  that  it  would  not  have  been  much  more  difficult 
to  have  included  the  Catholics.2  The  intention  of  the 
Government  was  communicated  to  various  persons,  and 

1  [This  letter  was  written  after  a  conversation  with  John  Foster  the  Irish 
speaker,  one  of  the  violent  opponents  of  the  Union.     Lord  Stanhope's  Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.— ED.] 

2  Letter  to  General  Ross  of  Nov.  23,  1798. 
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speedily  became  known  to  the  public :  an  official  pam- 
phlet, by  Mr.  Cooke,  the  Irish  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
entitled  'Arguments  for  and  against  the  Union  considered,' 
was  widely  circulated,  and  discussion  of  the  question  was 
encouraged.  A  violent  agitation  against  the  projected 
Union  instantly  broke  out  in  Dublin,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  classes  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
order  of  things ;  and  was  at  its  height  in  the  months  of 
December  1798  and  January  1799.  The  bar,  in  particular, 
whom  a  Union  would  render  incapable  of  combining  a 
seat  in  Parliament  with  professional  practice,  were  vehe- 
ment and  united  in  their  opposition.1 

There  certainly  is  (Lord  Cornwallis  writes  to  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  on  the  llth  of  January)  a  very  strong  disinclination 
to  the  measure  in  many  of  the  borough  proprietors,  and  a  not 
less  marked  repugnance  in  many  of  the  official  people,  par- 
ticularly in  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  habits  of  the 
current  system.  The  secondary  interests  of  course  look  to  it  as 
the  destruction  of  their  authority,  and  the  leading  interests  as 
exposing  them  to  fresh  contests. 

The  Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  held  back,  and,  at 
first,  took  no  part  in  the  anti-Union  agitation.  The 
English  Cabinet,  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which  ob- 
structed the  success  of  the  measure  in  Ireland,  authorised 
Lord  Cornwallis  to  announce  their  intention  of  persisting 
in  it  until  it  should  be  carried,  and  of  not  being  deterred 
by  defeat  from  prosecuting  it  to  a  successful  termination. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  project  of  Union  was  simulta- 
neously recommended  by  the  Crown,  on  January  22,1799, 

1  The  letter  of  Mr.  Cooke  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  the  Castlercagh  Corres- 
pondence, vol.  i.  p.  343,  dated  '  Dublin,  Sept.  10,  1798,'  giving  an  account  of 
the  bar  meeting,  is  misplaced  and  misdated.  The  meeting  of  the  bar  took 
place  on  Sunday,  December  9.  See  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii. 
p.  18. 
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to  both  Parliaments :  to  the  Irish  Parliament  by  the  speech      1709. 
of  the  Lord-lieutenant,  to  the  British  Parliament  by  a 
Eoyal  message.     The  ground  stated  was  'the  unremitting 
industry  with  which  our  enemies  persevere  in  their  avowed* 
design  of  separating  Ireland  from  Great  Britain.' 

The  question  being  thus  launched,  an  expression  of 
opinion,  as  was  natural,  first  proceeded  from  the  Irish 
Parliament.  In  the  debate  upon  the  address,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  the  paragraph  in  favour  of  a  Union  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  But  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  George  Ponsonby  moved  an  amendment  to  the 
address,  condemning  the  project  of  Union,  which,  after  a 
violent  debate,  was  negatived  by  106  to  105  votes,  being 
a  majority  of  only  one  for  the  Government.  Upon  a 
second  division,  there  appeared  for  the  address  107, 
against  it  105.  After  the  announcement  of  these  numbers, 
Lord  Castlereagh  stated  that,  although  the  Government 
were  unalterably  fixed  in  their  intention  with  respect  to  a 
Union,  he  should  not  persist  in  the  measure  for  the  present. 
This  failure  in  the  Irish  Parliament  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Pitt  from  pursuing  his  course  in  the  English  Parliament. 
He  proceeded  without  delay  to  propose  eight  articles  of 
Union,  in  the  shape  of  resolutions,  to  the  House  of 
Commons  ;  and  a  similar  course  was  followed  by  Lord 
Grenville  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  were  agreed  to  by 
large  majorities ;  and  were  presented  to  the  King  as  the 
joint  address  of  both  Houses. 

The  Government  was  checked,  but  not  disheartened,  by 
the  result  of  the  division  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.1 
They  now  saw  exactly  the  place  and  the  extent  of  their 

1  The  important  despatch  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Jan.  28,  1799,  reviewing  the  position  of  affairs  after  the  vote  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons  (  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  53),  is  erroneously 
printed  as  the  despatch  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  the  Castlereayh  Correspon- 
dence, vol.  ii.  p.  139. 
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difficulty,  and  they  set  about  devising  the  means  necessary 
for  overcoming  it. 

The  proposal  of  Union  (says  Lord  Cornwallis,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  written  a  few  days  after  the  division  in  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons)  provoked  the  enmity  principally  of 
the  boroughmongers,  lawyers,  and  persons  who  from  local 
circumstances  thought  they  should  be  losers,  but  it  certainly  has 
not  affected  the  nation  at  large,  nor  was  it  disagreeable  either  to 
the  Catholics  or  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters. 

The  country  at  large  did  not  take  up  the  question  on 
patriotic  grounds ;  but  there  was  a  compact  interested 
opposition,  chiefly  connected  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  was  able  to  defeat  the  measure.1  An  arbitrary 
government  or  a  military  despot  would  have  resorted  to  a 
coup  d'etat,  and  would  have  used  force  for  removing  this 
impediment.  Lord  Castlereagh  had  recourse  to  a  gentler, 
surer,  more  efficacious,  but  less  rapid  method.  The  plan 
which  he  proposed  was  to  buy  up  the  Irish  Parliament, 
and  to  buy  it  up  in  due  form  of  law.  Lord  Cornwallis, 
deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  a  Union, 
earnestly  bent  upon  its  accomplishment,  and  seeing  no 
other  means  of  success,  assented  to  the  proposal ;  but 
embarked  most  reluctantly  in  a  policy  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  be  the  principal  negotiator  in  a 
series  of  bargains  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  votes  and 
.neutralising  parliamentary  opposition.  He  made  up  his 

1  The  following  description  of  the  state  of  opinion  respecting  the  Union 
is  given  by  Mr.  Cooke,  in  a  letter  of  April  12,  1799  (Cornwallis  Correspon- 
dence, vol.  iii.  p.  86):  'The  public  mind  is,  I  think,  much  suspended  on  the 
subject.  There  is  little  passion,  except  among  the  bar  and  the  few  interested 
leaders  in  the  Commons.  The  Protestants  think,  however,  it  will  diminish 
their  power,  however  it  may  secure  their  property.  The  Catholics  think  it 
will  put  an  end  to  their  ambitious  hopes,  however  it  may  give  them  ease 
and  equality.  The  rebels  foresee  it  in  their  annihilation.'  See  likewise  pp. 
93,  110-11,  121,  138. 
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mind  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  corruption  in  the  interest  1799. 
of  purity  ;  but  his  disgust  at  this  portion  of  his  duties  is 
expressed  with  great  animation  in  his  letters  to  General 
Boss,  of  May  20  and  June  8,  1799,  at  which  time  the 
negotiations  were  in  full  progress.  The  Irish  Government 
did  not  attempt  to  press  the  question  of  Union,  or  to  bring 
forward  any  definite  plan,  in  the  session  of  1799  :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
House  of  Commons  from  pledging  themselves  against  its 
adoption.  They  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  year 
in  preparing  their  measures  for  the  following  session,  and 
in  weakening  the  opposite  army  before  the  day  of  battle 
should  arrive.  The  measures  which  they  employed  for 
this  purpose  were  of  three  kinds,  and  may  be  classed 
under  the  heads  of — 1.  Compensatory  and  reniuneratory; 
2.  Penal ;  and  3.  Conciliatory.1 

In  the  month  of  February,  Lord  Castlereagh  transmitted 
to  the  English  Cabinet  a  memorandum  in  which  ah*  the 
personal  interests  hostile  to  the  Union  were  enumerated 
and  classified,  and  a  detailed  plan  was  suggested  for 
granting  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to  the  persons  interested 
in  the  boroughs  to  be  suppressed.2  He  assesses  the 
pecuniary  loss  inflicted  on  each  of  the  different  classes 
affected  by  the  measure,  in  as  business-like  a  manner  as  a 
surveyor  would  value  property  to  be  taken  under  the 
compulsory  clauses  of  a  railway  act.  This  plan  became 
known  in  Ireland,  and  contributed  powerfully  to  mitigate 
the  opposition.  Various  changes  of  office  were  also 
made  in  favour  of  supporters  of  the  Union  ;  peerages  and 
pensions  likewise  were  promised  to  several  persons  as 
rewards  for  their  defection  from  the  anti-Unionist  cause, 
and  their  transition  to  the  opposite  camp.  This  process  is 

1  [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. — ED.] 

2  See  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  pp.  144,  149. 
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described  by  Lord  Castlereagh  as  '  the  buying  out  and 
securing  for  ever  the  fee-simple  of  Irish  corruption,  which 
had  so  long  enfeebled  the  powers  of  Government  and 
endangered  the  connexion.'  !  On  the  other  hand,  patrons 
of  boroughs  who  persisted  in  their  opposition,  or  their 
nominees,  were  deprived  of  their  appointments  ;  and  the 
offices  thus  vacated  were  conferred  upon  Unionists.2 
Measures  of  a  more  ordinary  character  for  conciliating 
parliamentary  support  were  employed  towards  the  Ca- 
tholics. As  soon  as  the  vote  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  had  shown  that  there  was  not  then  a  majority 
in  favour  of  the  Union,  Lord  Cornwallis  renewed  his 
instances  to  the  English  Government  to  make  Catholic 
emancipation  a  part  of  the  measure.  He  stated  that  the 
anti-Unionists  were  bidding  for  the  support  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  the  latter  such 
assurances  as  would  prevent  this  junction  from  taking 
place.3  The  answers  sent  from  England  were,  that 
emancipation  by  an  Act  of  the  Irish  Parliament  could  not 
be  conceded,  and  that  it  would  only  be  possible  in  a 
United  Parliament.  Ix)rd  Cornwallis  was  satisfied  with 
the  explanations  on  this  subject  which  he  received  at  this 
time  from  the  Duke  of  Portland.4  But  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October,  Lord  Castlereagh  made  a  visit 
to  London,  and  during  his  stay  came  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Cabinet  on  the  question.  He  represented  to  Mr. 
Pitt  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  Union,  if,  in  the  existing 
temper  of  the  Protestants,  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  united  strength  of  the  Catholics ;  he  stated  the 
unwillingness  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  mislead  the  Catholics 

1  To  Mr.  Cooke,  June  21,  1800.  Castlercagh  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

2  See  the  letter  of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  May  24, 
and  the  list  of  changes  in  the  letter  of  June  2G,  1799. 

3  Letters  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  January  26,  30,  1799. 

4  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  64. 
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by  promises  which  he  might  be  unable  to  fulfil,  and  he  1800. 
requested  the  distinct  announcement  of  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Irish 
Government.  We  extract  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  nar- 
rative his  own  account  of  the  answer  made  to  him  by  the 
Cabinet : — 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  the  Cabinet  took  the 
measure  into  their  consideration,  and  having  been  directed  to 
attend  the  meeting1,  I  was  charged  to  convey  to  Lord  Cornwallis 
the  result,  and  his  Excellency  was  referred  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland  to  me  for  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  on  this  important  subject.  I  accordingly  communi- 
cated to  Lord  Cornwallis  that  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  was 
favourable  to  the  principle  of  the  measure ;  that  some  doubts 
were  entertained  as  to  the  possibility  of  admitting  Catholics  into 
some  of  the  higher  offices,  and  that  Ministers  apprehended 
considerable  repugnance  to  the  measure  in  many  quarters,  and 
particularly  in  the  highest :  but  that,  as  far  as  the  sentiments 
of  the  Cabinet  were  concerned,  his  Excellency  need  not  hesitate 
in  calling  forth  the  Catholic  support,  in  whatever  degree  he 
found  it  practicable  to  obtain  it.  ...  I  certainly  did  not  then 
hear  any  direct  objection  stated  against  the  principle  of  the 
measure  by  any  one  of  the  Ministers  then  present.  ...  So  far 
from  any  serious  hesitation  being  entertained  in  respect  to  the 
principle,  it  was  even  discussed  whether  an  immediate  decla- 
ration on  the  subject  to  the  Catholics  would  not  be  advisable, 
and  whether  an  assurance  should  not  be  distinctly  given  them, 
in  the  event  of  the  Union  being  accomplished,  of  their  objects 
being  submitted,  with  the  countenance  of  Government,  to  the 
United  Parliament  upon  a  peace. 

The  course  taken  by  the  Irish  Government,  in  pursu- 
ance of  this  instruction,  with  respect  to  the  Catholics,  is 
thus  described  by  Lord  Castlereagh  : — 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  the  Irish  Government 
omitted  no  exertion  to  call  forth  the  Catholics  in  favour  of  the 
Union.  Their  efforts  were  very  generally  successful,  and  the 

O 
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1800.  advantage  derived  from  them  was  highly  useful,  particularly  in 
depriving  the  Opposition  of  the  means  they  otherwise  would 
have  had,  in  the  southern  and  western  counties,  of  making  an 
impression  on  the  county  members.1  His  Excellency  was  enabled 
to  accomplish  his  purpose  without  giving  the  Catholics  any 
direct  assurance  of  being  gratified,  and,  throughout  the  contest, 
earnestly  avoided  being  driven  to  such  an  expedient,  as  he 
considered  a  gratuitous  concession  after  the  measure  as  infinitely 
more  consistent  with  the  character  of  Government.2 

The  result  was,  that  no  express  promise  was  made  by 
the  Irish  Government  to  the  Catholics  that  emancipation 
would  be  proposed  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  sequel 
to  the  Union  ;  but  that  both  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  believed,  at  the  beginning  of  1800,  that  the 
English  Cabinet  were  unanimously  in  favour  of  emanci- 
pation, and  that  steps  would  be  taken  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy,  as  soon  as  the  Union  should  be  carried.3 

The  various  preparations  for  the  Union  campaign,  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Government,  had  now  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  Irish  Parliament  commenced  its  session  on 
the  15th  of  January  1800.  The  time  had  arrived  when 
the  Government  would  learn  what  success  had  attended 
their  efforts  to  gain  over  a  portion  of  their  opponents 

1  The  Catholics  were  at  this  time  admitted  to  the  electoral  franchise,  but 
the  boroughs  were  all  close  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants.  Hence  the 
allusion  of  Lord  Castlereagh. 

8  Letter  of  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Mr.  Pitt,  Jan.  1,  1801  (Cornw.  Corr., 
vol.  iii.  p.  320  ;  Castl.  Corr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  8).  This  letter  was  written  for  the 
purpose  of  recalling  to  Mr.  Pitt's  mind  the  course  taken  with  respect  to  the 
Catholics  during  the  pendency  of  the  Union  measure,  and  of  urging  him  to 
propose  emancipation,  according  to  the  previous  intention  of  the  Cabinet, 
immediately  after  the  Union. 

3  Lord  Castlereagh  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Nov.  28, 1799 ;  Lord 
Cornwallis  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Dec.  9,  1799  (Cornw.  Corr.,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  146, 148).  The  policy  of  converting  Irish  tithes  into  a  rent-charge  is 
discussed  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Buckingham,  of  Sept.  15, 
1800  ( Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  14,  where  '  town  farmers '  seems  to  be 
misprinted  for  '  lower  farmers '). 
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to  the  measure  of  Union,  and  whether,  consequently,  this     1800. 
session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  would  be  its  last.     The 
Lord-lieutenant's  speech  from  the  throne  did  not  advert  to 
the  subject ;  but  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  motion  was 
made  for  adding  to  the  address  a  resolution  condemnatory 
of  Union.    This  motion  was  negatived  by  138  to  96  votes, 
giving   to  the    Government    a   majority  of  42  ;    which 
number,  as  compared   with  the    equal   division  of  the 
previous  session,  was  the  measure  of  the  change  of  opinion 
which  had  been  effected  by  the  arrangements  made  by 
them  during  the  past  year.     Assuming  that  the  Govern- 
ment commenced  their   operations   with  an  equality  of 
votes,  this  majority  implied  a  transfer  of  21  votes  from  one 
side  to  the  other.     A  message  from  the  Lord-lieutenant, 
recommending  a  Union,  was  shortly  afterwards  presented 
to  both  Houses  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  after  explaining 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  proposed  eight  articles  as  its 
basis.     On  the  6th  of  February,  the  House  of  Commons 
divided  on  the  question  of  taking  the  message  into  con- 
sideration ;  when  the  numbers  were,  158  for  the  motion, 
and  115  against  it.    This,  it  seems,  was  the  largest  division 
ever  known  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.     In  the 
corresponding  division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  numbers 
were  75  to  26.     Before   the  end  of  March,  the  Union 
Eesolutions  passed  the  Commons,  and  were  carried  up  to 
the  Lords :  this  House  speedily  agreed  to  them,  and  they 
were  presented  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  by  an  address  of 
both  Houses  on  the  28th  of  March.     The  address  of  the 
Irish  Houses  was  communicated  by  the  King  to  the  British 
Parliament ;  and  the  Articles  of  Union  having  been  agreed 
to  by  them,  were  remitted  by  the  King   to   the   Lord- 
lieutenant   for  communication   to   the  Irish  Parliament. 
Lord  Castlereagh  thereupon  introduced  a  Bill  of  Union, 
which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  and  which, 

o2 
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1800.  together  with  the  English  Bill,  received  the  royal  assent 
at  the  end  of  the  respective  sessions.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  1800,  the  Irish  Parliament  was  prorogued,  never 
to  sit  again. 

As  a  part  of  the  measure  for  the  completion  of  the 
Union,  Lord  Castlereagh  proposed  and  carried  a  bill  for 
compensating  the  patrons  of  the  disfranchised  boroughs. 
The  sum  allowed  for  each  borough  was  15,000/.,  which 
was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  patrons,  if  there  was 
more  than  one,  according  to  their  several  shares  in  the 
interest.  Commissioners  were  appointed  under  the  Act, 
for  making  this  appointment ;  and  the  total  sum  awarded 
by  them  was  1,260,000/.  A  list  of  the  persons  compen- 
sated, and  of  the  amounts  received  by  each,  is  published 
in  this  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  321).1  This  sum,  together  with 
some  official  appointments,  peerages,  and  pensions — all  of 
which  were  as  public  as  the  Boroughs  Compensation  Act 
—constituted  the  real  price  paid  by  the  Government  for 
the  parliamentary  support  which  enabled  them  to  carry 
the  Union.  It  has  been  often  supposed  that  some  secret 
and  unavowed  means  of  corruption  were  used  for  over- 
coming the  opposition  to  this  measure ;  but  the  corres- 
pondence published  in  the  ample  collections  of  the  Corn- 
wallis  and  Castlereagh  Papers  refutes  this  supposition  : 
there  are  several  applications  to  the  English  Government 
for  Secret  Service  Money ;  but  the  remittances  made  were 
insignificant  in  amount,  and  could  only  have  been  used 
for  the  payment  of  subordinate  agents,  who  rendered 
literary  or  other  assistance  to  the  Government.2  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  at  the  opening  of 

1  Concerning  the  Compensation  Bill  see  Plowden's  Hist.  Rev.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1067.  [Lord  Downshire  received  52,000/.,  Lord  Ely,  45,000/.  See  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  227.— ED.] 

3  See  Cornw.  Com,  vol.  iii.  pp.  27-34,  156,  276,  308,  358. 
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the  session  of  1800,  the  anti-Union  party  offered  5,000/. 
in  ready  money  for  a  vote  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.1 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
was  obtained  for  the  Union  by  purchase ;  by  places, 
pensions,  peerages,  and  compensation  for  suppressed  seats  ; 
the  transaction  was  a  bargain,  but  it  was  a  bargain  in 
market  overt.  The  means  employed  were  not  unob- 
jectionable ;  but  they  were  less  objectionable  than  force, 
which  was  the  only  practicable  alternative  ;  and,  such  as 
they  were,  they  all  lie  within  the  cognisance  of  history. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  eighty-four  Irish 
boroughs  which  were  disfranchised  by  the  Union  were  all 
nomination  boroughs,  and  that  their  suppression  increased 
the  comparative  weight  of  the  popular  voice  in  the  Irish 
representation,  by  reducing  the  power  of  the  great 
borough  proprietors.  Speaking  of  the  projected  Union, 
Lord  Cornwallis  says  : — 

There  cannot  be  a  stronger  argument  for  the  measure  than 
the  overgrown  parliamentary  power  of  five  or  six  of  our  pam- 
pered borough  mongers,  who  are  become  most  formidable  to 
Government  by  their  long  possession  of  the  entire  patronage  of 
the  Crown  in  their  respective  districts  (Letter  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
July  1,  1799). 

Hence  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  paper  on  Emancipation 
drawn  for  the  Cabinet  in  1801,  designates  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  Irish  representation  under  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  '  a  mild  reform.' 2  The  Act  of  Union  was  at  the 
same  time  a  reform  act,  and  included  a  schedule  A  of 
portentous  dimensions. 

1  Lord  Cornwallis  states  this  fact  as  being  within  his  certain  knowledge, 
in  a  letter  of  Feb.  8,  1800,  to  his  brother  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry.     Lord  Castlereagh  likewise  states  it  as  a  fact  of  which  the  Irish 
Government  have  '  undoubted  proofs,  though  not  such  as  they  can  disclose,' 
to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  letter  of  Feb.  7  (vol.  iii.  pp.  182,  183). 

2  Castl  Corr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  397. 
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1800.  The  following  account  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  conduct  with 
reference  to  the  Union  is  given  by  Col.  (afterwards  Sir 
Thomas)  Maitland,  in  a  letter  written  from  Dublin,  in  May 
1800,  to  Mr.  Huskisson  :— 

It  has  been  most  fortunate  indeed  for  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  a  person  whose  moderation  led  him  to  draw  a  middle  line 
between  the  extremes  of  party  violence,  whose  good  sense  has 
induced  him  to  discriminate  and  to  see  through  all  the  views  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  whose  firmness  has  not 
only  kept  in  check  all  their  absurdity,  but  for  a  time  has 
completely  put  down  all  their  hopes  of  following  and  succeeding 
in  their  own  plans,  which  must  either  have  ended  in  the  extir- 
pation of  the  inhabitants  or  the  ruin  of  the  country.  If  his 
plans  be  hereafter  steadily  followed,  Ireland  will  be  a  jewel — if 
changed,  a  thorn — in  the  British  Empire.  It  requires  a  person 
to  be  here  only  a  day  or  two  to  be  convinced  of  this ;  for  though 
the  Lord-lieutenant's  measures  may  some  of  them  not  be  popular 
in  themselves,  still,  from  the  general  opinion  entertained  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  it  is  impossible  any  measure  of 
his  can  be  unpopular,  because  such  has  been  the  fairness  of  his 
conduct  to  every  one,  that  all  are  convinced  whatever  he  pro- 
poses is  meant  for  the  public  good.  The  success  of  the  Union 
is  greatly  to  be  attributed  to  his  conduct,  and  not  to  manage- 
ment. 

The  skill  and  firmness  which  Lord  Castlereagh  ex- 
hibited as  a  parliamentary  leader,  contributed  materially 
to  the  success  of  the  measure.  His  Irish  extraction 
rendered  him  familiar  with  the  means  of  obtaining 
support,  which  he  lost  no  time  in  indicating,  and  which  he 
consistently  employed,  until  a  majority  of  members  had 
been  secured.  The  English  Government  likewise,  having 
once  announced  their  policy,  pursued  it  with  undeviating 
steadiness  ;  and  authorised  the  Irish  Government  to  give 
every  assurance  which  was  calculated  to  confirm  sup- 
porters and  to  discourage  opponents. 
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Lord  Cornwallis  regarded  the  Union  only  as  a  pre-      1800. 


liminary  measure :  Ireland,  he  said,  could  not  be  saved 
without  the  Union  ;  but  there  was  no  certainty  that  it 
would  be  saved  by  the  Union.  Much,  in  his  opinion,  re- 
mained to  be  done,  in  order  to  render  Ireland  a  useful 
appendage  to  the  British  Empire.  His  main  object  was 
to  bring  about  Catholic  Emancipation,  together  with 
such  other  measures  as  should  attach  the  Irish  Catholics 
to  the  English  connection,  and  should  extinguish  that 
spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  recently  led  to  such 
disastrous  consequences.1  In  September  1800,  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  the  measures  respecting  the  Catholics,  which 
he  contemplated  as  forming  the  sequel  to  the  Union, 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet.  A  paper  by 
Lord  Castlereagh,  arguing  that  the  Union,  though  it 
removed  an  impediment  to  a  better  system,  would  do 
little  in  itself,  and  recommending,  as  ulterior  measures, 
the  admission  of  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  to  public 
offices,  an  arrangement  of  tithes,  and  a  provision  for 
the  Catholic  and  Dissenting  clergy,  was  circulated  among 
the  Ministers : 2  and  Lord  Castlereagh  himself,  who  was 
in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  pressed  the  question 
upon  the  Cabinet  with  a  view  to  an  immediate  practical 
decision.  Lord  Loughborough,  however,  who  had 
recently  convinced  himself  of  the  King's  repugnance  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  on  the  ground  of  his  Coronation 
Oath,  and  who  saw  an  opening  for  intrigue,  began  to 

1  See  Cm-mo.  Corr.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  237,  250,  294,  306,  313-14,  331. 

2  The  paper  is  printed  in  Castl.  Corr.,  vol.  iv.  p.  392.     The  editor  refers 
it  to  1801 ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  internal  evidence,  that  it  was 
drawn  up  in  the  summer  or  autumn  of  1800,  when  the  question  was  under 
the  consideration  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Cabinet.     With  respect  to  Lord  Cornwallis's 
instructions  to  Lord  Castlereagh  to  press  the  question  on  the  Cabinet  at  this 
time,  see  his  memorandum  to  Mr.  Pitt,  written  after  the  resignation  of  the 
latter,  Cormo.  Corr.,  vol.  iii.  p.  344. 
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1801.  raise  objections ;  the  King,  moreover,  was  at  Weymouth  ; 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  was  unable  to  obtain  any  final 
decision  from  the  Cabinet.1  At  the  beginning  of  1801, 
Lord  Castlereagh  returned  to  London,  in  order  to  attend 
to  his  duties  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  to  press 
upon  Mr.  Pitt  the  measures  which  were  to  form  the  sequel 
of  the  Union.  The  anxiety  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
himself  upon  this  point  was  now  at  its  height :  they  had 
heard  that  difficulties  were  anticipated  on  the  part  of 
the  King ;  and  they  earnestly  hoped  that  no  unforeseen 
impediment  would  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  the  healing 
policy  for  which  they  had  laboured  so  hard,  and  on 
which,  without  making  any  express  promise,  they  had 
undoubtedly  excited  the  expectations  of  the  Catholics. 
Even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  January,  Lord  Spencer 
entertained  hopes  that  the  King  would  give  way : 2  but 
his  conscientious  scruples,  fomented  by  artful  advisers, 
were  too  strong  for  the  influence  of  reason :  and  when 
Mr.  Pitt  made  his  definitive  communication  respecting  his 
comprehensive  plan  of  Catholic  relief,  the  King  was 
already  engaged  in  a  negotiation  with  Addington  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  Ministry.  Why  Mr.  Pitt  should  have 
so  long  deferred  an  explanation  with  the  King  on  this 
important  subject,  is  not  apparent ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
His  Majesty  had  heard,  through  Lord  Loughborough,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  and 
probably  other  channels,  of  Mr.  Pitt's  intentions ;  and  it 

1  See  the  account  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  of  Jan.  1,  1801,  cited  above : 
the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  to  Lord  Cornwallis  of  Sept.  25,  1800, 
alludes  to  these  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet.  The  opposition  of  Lord 
Loughborough  is  mentioned  by  Lord  Cornwallis  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Ross, 
Dec.  30,  1800.  Lord  Loughborough 's  account  of  the  final  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  in  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  p.  324,  agrees 
with  that  given  by  Lord  Castlereagh. 

3  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  ib.  p.  333. 
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is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could,  in  writing  to  Mr.  1801. 
Dundas  on  February  7,  have  ventured  to  assert  that '  he 
had  learnt,  to  his  greatest  surprise,  on  Thursday,  from 
Earl  Spencer,  that  the  question  had  been  in  agitation 
since  Lord  Castlereagh  came  over  in  August,  but  that  he 
never  had  the  smallest  suspicion  till  within  these  very  few 
weeks.' l  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Lord  Lough- 
borough  himself  that  he  showed  the  King  at  Weymouth, 
in  September,  Mr.  Pitt's  letter  requesting  him  to  come 
up  to  a  Cabinet  for  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
question  ;  and  that  he  sent  to  the  King  in  an  official  box 
the  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  measures  which  had 
been  circulated  among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet.  It 
further  appears  from  a  note  in  the  King's  own  hand  that 
Lord  Loughborough's  answer  to  Lord  Castlereagh's  paper 
on  the  Catholic  question  was  given  by  him  to  the  King  in 
December.2 

Immediately  upon  his  resignation,  Mr.  Pitt  authorised 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  inform  Lord  Cornwallis  of  his  wish  that 

His  Excellency,  without  bringing  forward  the  King's  name, 
should  make  the  Catholics  feel  that  an  obstacle  which  the  King's 
Ministers  could  not  surmount  precluded  them  from  bringing 
forward  the  question  whilst  in  office ;  that  their  attachment  to 
the  question  was  such  that  they  felt  it  impossible  to  continue  in 
Administration  under  the  impossibility  of  proposing  it  with  the 
necessary  concurrence,  and  that  they  retired  from  the  King's 
service  considering  this  line  of  conduct  as  most  likely  to  contri- 
bute to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  measure  (Letter  of  Feb.  9, 
1801,  vol.  iii.  p.  335). 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  and  of  a  letter 
which   he  received  from   Mr.  Dundas,  Lord  Cornwallis 

1  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

2  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  vol.  vi.  pp.  308,  323.     For  a 
fuller  explanation  of  the  transaction,  see  above,  pp.  144-5. 
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1801.  delivered  to  Lord  Fingal  and  Dr.  Troy  two  papers  to  be 
circulated  by  them  among  the  principal  Catholics  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Ireland.  These  papers  contained  positive 
assurances  that  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  friends  would  do  their 
utmost  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Catholic  cause ; 
and  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  Ministers  who 
had  retired  would  not  resume  office  without  the  prospect 
of  carrying  the  Catholic  question ;  a  principle  which, 
probably,  even  at  that  time  exceeded  their  intentions,  and 
on  which  they  never  attempted  to  act.1 

Mr.  Pitt  was  strong  enough,  with  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  to  carry  the  Union,  and 
to  extinguish  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  the  success  of 
the  Union  raised  another  question,  which  he  was  unable 
to  settle  ;  and  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  when  the  newly 
created  Imperial  Parliament  was  commencing  its  first 
session,  his  Ministry  was  brought  down  by  the  King's 
invincible  objection  founded  on  his  Coronation  Oath. 

The  important  question  (says  Lord  Cornwallis)  which  has 
overthrown  the  long  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  must  now  sleep ; 
as  any  person  who  should  attempt  to  bring  it  forward  would  be 
accused  of  wishing  either  to  kill  or  distract  the  King  (vol.  iii. 
p.  349). 

In  a  previous  letter  to  his  brother  of  Feb.  17,  Lord 
Cornwallis  speaks  of  '  an  unexpected  blast  from  St.  James's 
having  overset  him  ; '  and  in  another  letter  to  Gen.  Eoss 
of  Feb.  26,  he  alludes  to  '  the  fatal  blow  being  struck 
from  the  quarter  most  interested  to  avert  it.' 

1  See  these  papers  in  Cornwallis  Correspondence,  ibid.  p.  347,  with  the 
explanatory  memorandum  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in  p.  343.  The  statement  as 
to  the  pledge  was  disavowed  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time,  ibid.  pp.  346,  350.  See 
likewise  Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  pp.  72, 76,  and  the  correspondence 
respecting  them  in  1805  with  Mr.  Plowden,  p.  372,  and  Plowden's  Historical 
Ilevieio,  vol.  i.  p.  944. 
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All  doubt  as  to  the  true  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  isoi. 
in  1801,  if  any  reasonable  doubt  previously  existed — has 
been  removed  by  the  publication  of  the  letters  in  the 
Cornwallis  and  Castlereagh  collections.  But  his  motives 
were  distrusted  and  disbelieved  at  the  time ;  his  course 
was  unintelligible  to  the  public ;  they  could  not  compre- 
hend why  he  should  resign  on  account  of  the  Catholic 
question,  but  refuse  to  press  it  in  opposition.  '  Nothing 
is  so  difficult '  (as  Mr.  Cooke  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh 
with  reference  to  Pitt's  course)  '  as  to  play  a  refined  game 
in  politics.  The  person  who  plays  it  is  never  understood, 
and  is  soon  deserted.1 

The  King's  illness,  produced  by  the  agitation  consequent 
on  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  retarded  the  ministerial  arrange- 
ments ;  and  Lord  Cornwallis  remained  in  Dublin  till  the 
end  of  May,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Lord 
Hardwicke.  He  then  returned  to  England ;  and  in  July 
received  the  command  of  the  eastern  district,  and  took  up 
his  abode  at  Colchester.  Preliminaries  of  peace  with 
France  were  signed  at  London  on  the  1st  of  October,  and 
Lord  Cornwallis  accepted  from  Mr.  Addington's  Govern- 
ment the  post  of  ambassador  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
definitive  treaty.2  He  sailed  from  Dover  in  November,  and 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  was  honourably  received,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  First  Consul.  The  negotiation  was 
conducted  at  Amiens  with  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  the 
definitive  treaty  was  concluded  in  March  1802.  We  shall 
not  attempt  to  follow  the  negotiations  of  this  unpropitious 
and  short-lived  treaty:  the  account  which  Lord  Corn- 
wallis gives  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  is,  that  'he  is  a  very 
sensible,  modest,  gentlemanlike  man,  totally  free  from 

1  Letter  of  Feb.  22,  1801.     Castlereagh  Correspondence,  vol.  iv.  p.  60.     See 
also  pp.  51,  61. 
3  [Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  354.— ED.] 
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1804.  diplomatic  chicanery,  and  fair  and  open  in  all  his  dealings.' 
A  picture,  containing  full-length  portraits  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries and  their  suites,  is  preserved  in  the  H6tel-de- 
Ville  at  Arniens. 

With  respect  to  the  movements  of  political  leaders  in 
the  English  Parliament  during  the  Addington  Administra- 
tion, Lord  Cornwallis  expresses  an  opinion  in  August 
1801,  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in  supporting  Addington  at  that  time, 
was  'influenced  by  the  purest  and  most  public-spirited 
motives,'  but  that  '  he  had  undertaken  a  very  critical  and 
difficult  line  of  conduct,  and  one  that  would  expose  his 
character  to  much  misrepresentation.'  At  the  end  of  1 803, 
he  thinks  that  Pitt  was  not  justified  in  estranging  himself 
from  Addington,  after  the  intimate  friendship  which  had 
subsisted  between  them  ;  and  that  the  terms  demanded  by 
Pitt,  in  the  negotiation  with  Addington  on  the  previous 
March,  were  unreasonable.  In  February  1804,  he  con- 
demns the  coalition  between  Fox  and  the  Grenvilles  as 
unprincipled ;  he  likewise  thinks  that  the  line  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  which  Pitt  intends  to  take  is  '  very 
injudicious,  and  highly  discreditable  to  himself.  He  knew 
the  talents  of  the  Ministers,  or  their  want  of  them,  as  well 
when  he  recommended  them  to  the  public  favour,  as  he 
does  now;  if  they  fail  from  weakness  of  head,  he  is  bound 
in  honour  to  them,  to  the  King,  and  to  the  nation,  to  assist 
them,  or  at  least  to  support  them ;  if  their  failings  proceed 
from  the  heart,  and  they  have  an  intention  to  destroy  the 
constitution  of  their  country,  as  an  honest  man  he  ought 
to  oppose  them.' 

At  this  time  Lord  Cornwallis  wished  for  the  chief 
command  in  Ireland,  and  complained  that  Lord  Cathcart 
was  preferred  to  him.  His  disappointment  was  destined 
to  be  of  brief  duration ;  for  at  the  end  of  1804,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  who  was  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
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again  offered  him  the  post  of  Governor-general.1  The  1805. 
ambitious  and  aggressive  policy  of  Lord  Wellesley  had 
brought  him  into  violent  conflicts  with  the  Directors,  and 
was  not  approved  by  the  Government ;  Lord  Cornwallis, 
as  the  representative  of  a  pacific  Indian  policy,  was 
applied  to  in  this  emergency,  and  accepted  the  employ- 
ment. Early  in  1805  he  sailed  for  India,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-six,  and  he  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  July;  but  his 
bodily  powers  began  shortly  to  fail,  and  he  died  on  Octo- 
ber 5,  at  Ghazipoor,  on  his  way  to  the  Upper  Provinces. 
His  memory  was  treated  with  unusual  marks  of  respect. 
The  Supreme  Council  ordered  the  army  to  wear  mourning 
for  three  months ;  a  mausoleum  was  erected  to  him  by 
subscription  at  Ghazipoor,  cenotaphs  at  Madras  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Island,  and  a  statue  at  Bombay.  The 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
voted  a  statue  for  him  at  St.  Paul's,  and  the  East  India 
Company  granted  a  sum  of  40,000/.  to  his  family. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  successive  stages  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  career  have  been  so  copious,  that  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  us  to  dwell  on  his  character.  His  firmness, 
his  integrity,  his  calmness  and  moderation,  the  .rectitude 
of  his  judgment,  his  public  spirit,  and  his  superiority  to 
petty  jealousies  and  rivalries,  commanded  the  confidence 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  enabled  him,  in  the  different 
spheres  of  administration  to  which  he  was  called,  to 
reconcile  popularity  with  a  consistent  discharge  of  duty. 
His  two  great  achievements  were  that  in  India  he  put 
down  the  corrupt  system  of  the  Company,  and  that  in 
Ireland  he  put  down  the  corrupt  system  of  the  native  Par- 
liament. If  in  the  latter  country  his  wise  and  beneficent 

1  [It  seems  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  pressed  the  claims  of  his  second 
son,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  at  this  time.  See  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  230.— ED.] 
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intentions  had  not  been  frustrated  by  the  unfortunate 
scruple  of  the  King  respecting  his  Coronation  Oath,  he 
would  have  been  the  instrument  not  only  of  carrying  the 
Union,  but  also  of  removing  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and 
of  connecting  the  Catholic  clergy  with  the  state  ;  one  of 
which  measures  was  postponed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  the  other  has  never  been  accomplished. 


IV. 

THE    ADDINGTON,    PITT,  AND   GKENVILLE   ADMINISTRATIONS.1 

THE  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  the  '  Memorials  and  1801. 
Correspondence  of  Mr.  Fox,'  from  the  authentic  materials 
edited  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  affords  us  an  opportunity  of 
reviewing  our  domestic  history,  in  continuation  of  former 
articles,  which  we  have  devoted  to  this  and  other  recent 
works  on  the  events  of  the  period  between  the  American 
War  and  the  Peace  of  1815. 

In  a  previous  article,2  we  stated  fully  the  evidence  col- 
lected from  different  sources,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
beginning  of  1801  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  King 
to  consent  to  the  measures  proposed  by  the  Minister  for 
the  relief  of  the  Irish  Catholics  consequent  upon  the 
Union;  which  event  had  taken  effect  on  the  1st  of  January 
in  that  year.  The  policy  which  dictated  this  step  was  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  general  intelligence  of  the  country, 
that  the  true  explanation  of  the  grounds  of  resignation 
has  been  generally  received  with  incredulity  by  the  popular 
historians  of  the  period.  During  a  visit  which  Sir  J. 
Mackintosh  paid  to  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year,  the  latter  remarked  that  his  experience  in 
public  affairs  had  taught  him  to  place  little  faith  in  his- 
torians. '  For  instance,'  he  said,  '  the  motives  which  I 

1  Review  of  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox.    Edited 
by  Lord  John  Russell.     Vol.  iv.     London :  1857. 

2  See  Edinburgh  Revieiu,  vol.  ciii.  p.  305. 
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1801.  and  my  colleagues  have  assigned  for  our  resignation, 
drawn  from  the  Popery  question,  no  historian  will  believe ; 
and,  if  any  mentions  it,  he  will  treat  it  as  a  mere  pretext 
to  cover  the  real  motive ;  and  he  will  support  his  repre- 
sentation by  very  plausible  arguments ;  yet  nothing  can 
be  more  true  than  that  the  reason  we  assigned  was  the 
real  one.' 1  This  anticipation  has  doubtless  been,  to  a 
great  extent,  verified  by  the  event ;  the  documentary 
evidence  published  has,  however,  now  manifested  the 
truth,  and  shown  that  the  distrust  which  Dundas,  like 
Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  entertained  for  the  accounts  of  his- 
torians, is,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  this  case,  unfounded.2 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  loss 
which  the  nation  sustained  in  the  frustration  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
intended  measure  of  Irish  policy  by  the  irrational  resist- 
ance of  the  King.  At  that  moment,  it  would,  if  proposed 
by  the  Government  with  the  King's  support,  have  pro- 
bably obtained  the  consent  of  Parli ament,  and  the  country 
would  have  acquiesced  in  the  danger  almost  without 
knowing  what  had  been  done.  By  its  repression,  the 

1  Life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  by  his  son,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 

2  Mr.  Canning's  celebrated  song  of  '  The  Pilot  that  weathered  the  Storm  ' 
was  written  at  this  time.     It  is  printed  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals 
for  1802,  p.  246.     It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Canning  here  speaks  of  Pitt  as 
if  his  ministerial  career  was  run  out,  although  his  age  was  only  forty-two, 
and  he  had  voluntarily  quitted  office  on  account  of  a  difference  with  the 
King. 

Unheeding,  unthankful,  we  bask  in  the  blaze, 

While  the  beams  of  the  sun  in  full  majesty  shine ; 
When  he  sinks  into  twilight,  with  fondness  we  gaze, 

And  mark  the  mild  lustre  that  gilds  his  decline. 
So  Pitt,  when  the  course  of  thy  greatness  is  o'er, 

Thy  talents,  thy  virtues,  we  fondly  recall : 
Now  justly  we  prize  thee,  when  lost  we  deplore ; 

Admired  in  thy  zenith,  but  loved  in  thy  fall. 

This  description  seems  rather  to  apply  to  an  aged  minister,  dismissed  from 
office  by  the  mere  act  of  the  King. 
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civilisation  of  Ireland  was  retarded  for  a  quarter  of  a  1801. 
century ;  and,  after  all,  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church,  which  Mr.  Pitt  designed  to  effect,  has  not  been 
accomplished.  We  hold,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pitt  correctly 
estimated  the  importance  of  the  question  upon  which  he 
resigned  office.  But  in  order  fully  to  justify  the  step  which 
he  took,  when  he  found  that  he  was  betrayed  by  some  of 
his  colleagues,  and  that  the  consent  of  the  King  could  not 
be  obtained,  two  conditions  were,  it  appears  to  us,  neces- 
sary. First,  that  he  should  be  prepared  consistently  to 
act  upon  the  policy  of  bringing  the  greatest  amount  of 
Parliamentary  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  King,  with  a 
view  of  compelling  him  to  readmit  a  Pittish  Ministry 
to  office  without  any  restriction  as  to  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion.1 Secondly,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  King's  resistance 
being  forcibly  overcome,  he  should  be  in  a  position  which 
would  enable  him  to  use  all  the  influence  of  Government 
for  carrying  this  question,  and  to  postpone  all  other  con- 
siderations to  its  success.  How  far  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed 
a  fixed  resolution  to  attempt  the  fulfilment  of  these  two 
conditions,  his  subsequent  conduct  speedily  evinced. 

Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  after  an  administration  of  more 
than  seventeen  years,  was  completed  without  any  oral 
communications  between  himself  and  the  King.  It  was 

1  Mr.  Fox  anticipated  that  this  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resigna- 
tion, without  any  ulterior  pressure.  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Holland,  of  Feb.  8, 
1801,  he  says : — '  If  the  Speaker  is  employed,  as  is  said,  to  make  a  new 
arrangement,  it  must  be  indeed  a  notorious  juggle,  and  it  seems  to  me  not 
unlikely  that  it  will  proceed  thus.  The  Speaker  will  converse  with  some 
men  of  consequence,  possibly  Grey,  or  others,  and  will  report  that  he  cannot 
find  it  practicable  to  make  a  Ministry  upon  the  principle  of  rejecting  the 
Catholic  claims,  &c.,  and  then  Pitt  will  be  restored,  and  the  King  will  submit1 
(Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  188).  See  also  the  remarks  in  pp.  320, 325.  Nothing, 
in  truth,  less  resembled  a  juggle  than  this  resignation.  Pitt  took  the  step 
reluctantly,  and  the  King  preferred  Addington  to  Pitt  too  much  to  allow 
the  latter  a  locus  pazniientia,  even  when  he  was  willing  to  return. 

P 
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1801.  accepted  by  the  King  on  the  5th  of  February,  and  the 
Addington  Cabinet  was  provisionally  formed.  But  before 
the  outgoing  Ministers  had  their  audiences  to  deliver  up 
their  seals,  the  King,  in  consequence  of  the  mental  agita- 
tion produced  by  the  Ministerial  change,  was,  for  the  first 
time  since  1788,  seized  with  an  attack  of  insanity.  His 
malady  manifested  itself  by  evident  symptoms  on  the 
20th  of  February,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  his 
life  was  in  danger ;  but  soon  after  the  beginning  of  March, 
he  began  to  recover,  and  by  the  10th  of  the  month  his 
mental  and  bodily  health  was  sufficiently  restored  to 
enable  him  to  sign  documents  and  to  give  audiences  to 
some  of  his  Ministers.1  During  this  interval  Mr.  Pitt 
acted  as  Minister,  and  had  interviews  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Mr.  Addington  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  question  of  a  Eegency.2  It  seems  that  the  King,  on 
recovering  from  his  attack,  ordered  Dr.  Willis  to  inform 
Mr.  Pitt  of  his  convalescence ;  adding  the  remark,  '  What 
has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who  is  the  cause  of  my  being  ill 
at  all  ?  '  This  remark  was  repeated  to  Pitt,  and  produced 
from  him  a  contrite  letter  to  the  King,  offering  to  abandon 
the  Catholic  question.3  Already,  he  was  not  only  willing, 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv.  pp.  14-30.     Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmoidh, 
vol.  i.  p.  308.     Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  328,  332.     It  was  during  this 
first  attack  that  Mr.  Addington  is  reported  to  have  procured  rest  for  the 
King  by  advising  the  use  of  a  hop-pillow  (Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid. 
p.  309). 

2  [Mr.  Pitt  frankly  stated  his  intention  of  proposing  and  pressing,  if  the 
necessity  should  arise,  a  measure  of  restricted  Regency,  as  in  1789  (Lord 
Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  m.  p.  296).— ED.] 

3  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  31.     We  learn  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly's 
Diary,  that  the  physicians  who  were  examined  by  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee in  Dec.  1810,  during  the  King's  final  illness,  stated  that  his  insanity  in 
1801  was  caused  by  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  and  that  this  answer  was  expunged 
from  their  evidence  before  it  was  presented  to  the  House  (Life  of  Sir  S. 
Romitty,  vol.  ii.  p.  352).     [Lord  Stanhope  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  303, 304) 
gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  Pitt's  assurance  to  the  King  was  con- 
veyed in  a  message  through  Dr.  Willis,  not  by  letter.— ED.] 
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but  desirous  to  recede  from  the  ground  which  he  had  taken, 
arid  to  remain,  upon  the  terms  dictated  by  the  King,  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  But  he  refused,  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  friends,  to  make  any  forward  motion 
in  this  direction ;  he  wished  that  the  offer  should  proceed 
from  the  King,  and  that  Addington  should  spontaneously 
withdraw  from  his  new  position.  Addington,  on  the 
other  hand,  secure  of  the  royal  favour,  declined  to  make 
any  concession,  or  afford  any  facility  for  Mr.  Pitt's  return, 
without  the  previous  signification  of  the  King's  desire.  He 
added,  characteristically  enough,  that '  they  (i.  e.  Mr.  Pitt's 
friends)  might  open  the  matter  to  the  King  if  they  pleased, 
but  he  would  not  propose  it ;  and  he  trusted  they  would 
think  fit  previously  to  consult  the  King's  physicians  as  to 
the  effect  which  such  a  proposition  might  have  upon  His 
Majesty  in  his  present  state  of  health.'  Hereupon  Mr. 
Pitt  put  an  end  to  the  negotiation,  and  declared  himself 
prepared  to  support  the  newly -formed  Government.  The 
King  probably  knew  what  was  in  agitation,  but  no  formal 
representation  was  made  to  him  on  the  subject.1 

Mr.  Pitt's  conduct,  at  this  crisis,  was  as  unintelligible  to 
those  of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  it  was  known,  as  it 
is  to  us  at  present.  Mr.  Abbot,  the  confidential  friend  of 
Addington,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  speakership,  and 
was  in  habits  of  constant  intercourse  with  him,  made  this 
entry  in  his  diary : — '  It  is  still  a  mystery  why  Mr.  Pitt 
and  his  colleagues  retired  upon  a  question  which  they 

1  See  Lord  Malmesbury,  vol.  iv.  pp.  26-47  ;  Pellew's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
vol.  i.  pp.  334-341,  349.  Lord  Malmesbury  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  King  wished  Pitt  to  return,  or  that  Addington  was  willing  to  give  way. 
He  himself  records  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Pelham  on  February  27th,  who 
told  him  that  the  King  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  dissatisfied  with  Pitt's, 
and  particularly  Lord  Grenville's,  '  authoritative  manners  '  towards  him,  and 
that  he  had  meditated  placing  Windham  in  Pitt's  place  in  the  previous 
August.  Mr.  Pelham  was  sure  of  the  fact  (ibid.  p.  22). 

p  2 
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1801.  were  not  pledged  upon  to  any  one,  which  the  Eoman 
Catholics  did  not  desire,  and  which  they  can  now  so 
readily  forego.' 1  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  lived  in  intimacy 
with  Pitt's  friends,  is  equally  perplexed  by  his  conduct. 
We  can  understand  two  adequate  motives  for  Pitt's  resig- 
nation :  one  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  his 
plan,  and  a  belief  that,  by  resigning,  he  should  promote 
its  chances  of  success;  the  other,  a  point  of  honour,  that 
having  authorised  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  obtain  support  for  the  Union  from  the  Catholics,  by  the 
promise  of  ulterior  measures  of  relief,  he  was  bound,  if 
prevented  by  the  King  from  fulfilling  this  promise,  to 
retire  from  power.2  But  neither  of  these  reasons  is  consis- 
tent with  his  resigning  his  office  in  February,  because  the 
King  refused  his  consent  to  the  measure  of  Catholic  relief, 
and  his  signifying  his  readiness  to  resume  his  office  in 
March,  although  the  King's  consent  is  still  withheld. 
After  the  events  of  1788,  it  must  be  presumed  that  Mr. 
Pitt  contemplated  the  possible  effect  of  a  political  crisis  in 
deranging  the  King's  mind.  We  confess  ourselves  at  a 
loss  to  justify,  and  scarcely  even  to  explain,  the  course 
which  he  pursued.3  Why,  if  he  was  so  willing  to  remain 

1  Life  of  Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  335.     The  evidence  of  Pitt's  inconsistency  is 
collected  by  the  editor  in  a  note,  p.  336. 

2  Mr.  Pitt  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  February  16,  1801,  in  answer 
to  Mr.  Sheridan,  that  he  and  some  of  his  colleagues  desired  to  propose  an 
important  measure,  as  a  sequel  of  the  Union ;  that  when  circumstances  pre- 
vented them  from  proposing  it  as  a  measure  of  Government,  they  felt  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  their  duty  and  their  honour,  any  longer  to  remain  a 
part  of  that  Government.     '  I  beg  to  have  it  understood  (he  added)  to  be  a 
measure,  which,  if  I  had  remained  in  Government,  I  must  have  proposed.' 

3  [Lord  Stanhope,  in  his  Life  of  Pitt  (vol.  iii.  p.  310),  refers  to  this  and 
the  former  article  in  the  following  terms: — 'I  grieve  to  find  myself  at  issue 
on  this  question  with  the  eminent  critic  whom  I  just  now  cited.     I  allude 
to  the  author  of  two  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Iteriew,  of 
April  1856,  and  January  1858,  and  which  treat  of  the  period  now  before  us. 
Many  persons  have  thought  that  they  here  discerned  the  hand  of  Sir  George 
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in  March,  he  was  so  resolved  on  resigning  in  February  ; 
or  why,  if  he  was  so  resolved  upon  resigning  in  February, 
he  was  so  willing  to  remain  in  March  ;  we  are  equally  un- 
able to  determine.1  What  made  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  the  less 
creditable  at  this  conjuncture  was,  that  he  signified  his 
readiness  to  remain,  without  consulting  some  of  the  most 
important  of  his  former  colleagues,  and  particularly  Lord 
Grenville,  by  whom  this  fact  was  communicated  to  Mr. 
Fox.  Pitt's  concealment  of  his  change  of  intentions  is 


Cornewall  Lewis ;  and  certainly  both  these  essays,  in  their  discriminating 
powers  of  inquiry,  their  large  stores  of  information,  and  their  calm  and 
sustained  judicial  temper,  appear  well  worthy  of  that  distinguished  man.' 

His  Lordship  then  disputes  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  text  as  to  the  course 
pursued  hy  Pitt  in  the  Catholic  question.  I  differ  so  far  from  Sir  George  Lewis 
that  I  ain  prepared  to  admit  Pitt's  course  to  be  intelligible,  and  the  result  of 
kindly  and  natural  feelings ;  but  I  doubt  extremely  whether,  in  this  country, 
it  is  any  man's  public  duty  to  take  office  on  condition  of  waiving,  in  deference 
to  his  Sovereign,  a  question  which  he  himself  deems  to  be  one  of  paramount 
importance.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  such  compliance  is  patriotism,  or  that 
such  a  principle  will  in  the  long  run  tend  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
people  or  the  Constitution.  The  case  before  us  was  never  stated  better  than 
it  was  in  a  few  words  of  the  late  Sir  James  Graham's — '  Mr.  Pitt  was  pre- 
pared to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  moment :  but  genius  gave  way  to 
madness ;  and  two  generations  have  in  vain  deplored  the  loss  of  an  oppor- 
tunity which  never  will  return.' — ED.] 

1  Mr.  Canning,  on  October  20,  1802,  having  then  recently  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Pitt  at  Walmer  Castle,  gave  Lord  Malmesbury  the  following 
account  of  Mr.  Pitt's  reasons  for  resigning : — '  He  said  that  Mr.  Pitt  told  him 
that  he  went  out,  not  on  the  Catholic  question  simply  as  a  measure  in  which 
he  was  opposed,  but  from  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  opposed,  and 
to  which,  if  he  had  assented,  he  would,  as  a  Minister,  have  been  on  a  footing 
totally  different  from  what  he  had  ever  before  been  in  the  Cabinet.  This 
obliged  him  to  resign  ;  but,  as  his  sincere  wish  was  that  his  going  out  should 
neither  distress  the  King  nor  the  country,  he  had  required  no  one  to  follow 
him.  Those  who  did,  did  it  voluntarily,  and  against  his  desire '  (Lord 
Malmesbury's  Diaries,  ibid.  p.  75).  It  will  be  observed  that  this  account 
was  given  more  than  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  event ;  and  that  it  is  in- 
consistent with  Pitt's  own  letter  to  the  King  and  his  explanation  in  Parlia- 
ment, which  put  his  resignation  exclusively  upon  general,  and  not  on  personal 
grounds.  We  confess  that  it  seems  to  us  to  throw  no  additional  light  on 
Pitt's  conduct. 
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1801.     severely  censured  by  the  latter,  in  several  of  his  recently 
published  letters.1 

After  this  singular  Ministerial  evolution,  Addington  and 
his  colleagues  were  formally  installed  in  their  offices,  and 
passed  from  a  provisional  into  a  definite  tenure  of  power. 
But  in  the  course  of  a  week  there  was  a  fresh  alarm, 
and  the  King  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Willises  till 
the  end  of  June,  when  his  state  was  considered  to  be  such 
as  to  justify  their  removal  from  his  person.2  However 
little  fitted  the  King's  mind,  at  this  time,  might  be  to 
undergo  the  agitation  necessary  for  the  discussion  of  diffi- 
cult questions  of  policy,  no  doubt  can  exist  as  to  his 
satisfaction  with  the  compliant  and  commonplace  Minister 
whom  he  had  brought  into  power,  and  as  to  the  relief 
which  he  felt  at  having  disengaged  himself  from  the 
haughty  and  dictatorial  service  of  Mr.  Pitt.  '  The  King 
(he  now  writes  to  his  favourite)  is  highly  gratified  at  the 
repeated  marks  of  the  sensibility  of  Mr.  Addington's 
heart,  which  must  greatly  add  to  the  comfort  of  having 
placed  him,  with  so  much  propriety,  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  He  trusts  their  mutual  affection  can  only  cease 
with  their  lives.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  assures 

1  The  statement  is  that  Pitt  concealed  his  intention  from  all  his  colleagues 
except  Dundas  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  452 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  14,  20, 22).    '  Lord 
Grenville  confirmed  to  me  the  extraordinary  fact  of  Pitt  never  having  told 
him  of  his  offer  to  continue  without  Catholic  Emancipation,  in  the  year 
1801 '  (Letter  of  April  19,  1804,  ibid.  p.  45). 

2  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  ibid.  p.  49 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon, 
vol.  i.  pp.  374-383  ;  Memorials  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  338,  342.    In  a  letter 
to  Lord  Lauderdale,  dated  March  15, 1804,  Fox  says  : — '  That  the  Ministers 
will  venture  everything  for  their  places,  I  always  believed,  and  it  now  seems 
certain.     Three  years  ago,  after  the  King  had  recovered  sufficiently  to  invest 
them  in  their  offices,  it  is  known,  and  now  scarcely  disavowed,  that  he  had 
a  severe  relapse,  and  was  for  weeks  at  Kew,  in  such  a  state  as  neither  to  see 
Ministers  or  family ;  and  yet  these  very  men,  from  whose  timidity  so  much 
is  expected,  ventured  to  conceal  this  relapse,  and  even  to  deny  it,  and  went 
on  just  as  if  nothing  had  happened '  {Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  24). 
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Addington  of  his  thorough  satisfaction  with  the  new  1801. 
administration.1  The  King  likewise  confers  on  his  new 
Minister  the  endearing  epithets  of  '  my  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,'  '  my  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; ' 
thereby  marking  the  contrast  with  his  stately  and  com- 
paratively unbending  predecessor. 

As  soon  as  the  Addington  administration  was  esta- 
blished in  office,  a  negotiation  for  a  separate  peace  with 
France  was  commenced  between  Lord  Hawkesbury,  the 
new  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,2  and  M.  Otto, 
a  French  agent  in  London,  who  received  his  instructions 
from  the  First  Consul.  The  negotiation  begun  in  March 
and  lasted  through  the  autumn  ;  on  the  first  of  October 
1801,  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  signed  in  London  ;  and  on  the 
12th  the  ratifications  of  the  preliminaries  were  exchanged. 
This  event  was  received  with  an  explosion  of  joy  in 
England  ;  the  people  were  tired  of  the  war,  and  wished 
to  see  it  terminated  by  any  reasonable  settlement.  When 
Colonel  Lauriston,  the  bearer  of  the  French  ratification, 
set  out  with  M.  Otto  for  Downing  Street,  the  people  took 
the  horses  from  the  carriage,  and  dragged  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office.3  At  night  all  London  was  illuminated. 


1  Life  of  Sidmouth,  Hid.  pp.  408,  411. 

2  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  he 
was  at  this  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  was  called  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  1803.     He  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  as  Earl  of  Liverpool,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Percival.     We  should 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  mention  these  well-known  facts,  if  the  editor 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Papers  had  not  confounded  him  with  his 
father  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  144). 

3  Lord  Malmesbury  gives  the  following  account  of  this  triumphant  proces- 
sion : — '  A  Jacobin  saddler,  in  Oxford  Road,  saw  Lauriston  pass  in  his  way  to 
Otto's,  who  lived  in  Hereford  Street  ;  he  assembled  the  mob,  persuaded  them 
he  was  Bonaparte's  brother,  and  Lauriston  was  drawn  about  by  them  in  a 
hackney  coach  to  all  his  visits  '  (vol.  iv.  p.  61).     It  is  however  certain,  from 
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1801.  «  Never,  perhaps  (says  the  'Annual  Eegister '),  since  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  was  the  general  joy  in  England 
so  high  and  extravagant.  It  was  in  proportion  to  the 
sufferings  that  had  been  so  long  endured  from  the  war, 
and  the  miserable  forebodings  arising  from  its  further  con- 
tinuance.' At  the  end  of  October  Parliament  was  opened, 
and  in  the  following  month  the  preliminaries  were 
debated  in  both  Houses.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord 
Grenville  denounced  the  arrangement,  as  not  securing  one 
of  the  objects  for  which  we  had  so  long  fought ;  he 
regarded  the  terms  as  disadvantageous  to  the  country,  and 
fraught  with  national  degradation.1  The  address,  how- 
ever, was  carried  by  104  to  10  votes.  In  the  House  of 
Commons  the  address  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Grenville,  who, 
referring  to  Sheridan's  dictum,  that  it  was  a  peace  at 
which  every  man  rejoiced,  and  of  which  every  man  was 
ashamed,  said  that  if  Englishmen  could  rejoice  at  a  bad 
peace,  at  a  peace  of  which  they  could  not  be  proud,  the 
national  character  was  totally  lost.  Mr.  Pitt  gave  a 
qualified,  but,  nevertheless,  a  decided  approbation  of  the 
peace.  He  preferred  accepting  terms  even  short  of  what 
he  thought  the  country  entitled  to  obtain,  to  risking  the 
result  of  the  negotiation  by  too  obstinate  an  adherence  to 
any  particular  point.  Although  everything  had  not  been 
obtained  by  the  preliminaries,  yet  it  did  not  appear  to  him 
that  the  difference  between  those  terms  and  what  the 
country  had  a  right  to,  was  to  be  compared  with  the 
evils  which  might  have  resulted  by  being  too  peremptory 

all  the  contemporary  accounts,  that  the  popular  enthusiasm  was  great  and 
universal. 

1  Lord  Grenville  wrote  to  Addington  on  October  14, 1801,  to  announce 
his  intention  of  opposing  the  preliminaries,  which  had  been  communicated  to 
him  by  Lord  Hawkesbury.  Addington  sent  his  letter  to  Pitt  (Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  vol.  i.  pp.  459-60).  [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  voL 
iii.  p.  355.— ED.] 
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in  our  demands.  He  concluded  by  giving  his  sincere  1802. 
support  to  the  motion,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox, 
who  declared  that,  since  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
House,  he  never  had  assented  with  greater  satisfaction  to 
any  measure,  than  he  now  did  to  the  preliminaries  of 
peace.  The  preliminaries  were  condemned  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham  and  Dr.  Lawrence,  but  defended  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  the  address  was  then  agreed  to  without  a  division.1 

A  month  after  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis  left  England  as  ambassador,  to 
negotiate  the  definitive  treaty.  Having  visited  Paris, 
where  the  First  Consul  gave  him  an  honourable  reception, 
he  repaired  to  Amiens,  the  appointed  seat  of  the  negotia- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  treaty  did  not  arrest  Bonaparte 
in  the  course  of  foreign  aggrandisement  which  he  was  pur- 
suing ;  but  the  definitive  peace  was  signed  on  the  27th  of 
March  1802.2  In  the  month  of  May  motions  of  censure 
upon  the  treaty  were  made  in  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Windham ;  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  numbers  upon  the  division  were  122  to  16 
in  favour  of  the  Government ;  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  were  276  to  20.  On  this  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  was 
absent,  but  the  policy  of  Ministers  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Sheridan.  The  feeling  of  Parliament  and  the  country  was 
still  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  peace  ;  and  the  new  Oppo- 
sition— as  they  were  called — the  friends  of  Lord  Grenville 

1  [There  was  a  division  in  the  Lords — 114  to  10.    Windham  spoke  on  the 
report  in  the  Commons,  but  no  division  took  place  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  360).— ED.] 

2  An  offer  of  a  Cabinet  office  was  made  by  Addington  to  Mr.  Grey,  about 
January  1802,  and  was  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  Ministry  could  not 
accede  to  any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform.     This  fact  appears  in  the 
Fox  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  pp.  351,  357.   There  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  Life 
of  Lord  Sidmotcth.     The  pacific  policy  of  the  Foxite  party  doubtless  led  to 
this  offer.  [Erskine  pressed  himself  on  Addington.   Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol  iii.  p.  367.— ED.] 
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1802.  and  Windham,  met  with  little  or  no  popular  support  in 
their  disapprobation  of  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Addington 
administration.1 

Much  delay  took  place  in  renewing  the  regular  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  two  countries.     Although 

1  Lord  Malmesbury  seems  to  have  agreed  rather  with  Lord  Grenville  than 
•with  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  estimate  of  the  peace.  On  October  1,  1801,  he  desig- 
nates the  '  exultation  and  joy  at  an  event  of  which  the  issue  "at  best  must  be 
doubtful,'  as  <  childish '  (Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  60).  On  March  26, 1802  (the  day 
before  the  signing  of  the  definitive  treaty),  he  met  the  Duke  of  York  in  the 
streets,  who  asked  him  for  news.  '  Peace,  sir,  in  a  week,  and  war  in  a  month,' 
was  the  answer.  This  saying  was  repeated  to  the  King,  who,  at  the  next 
drawingroom,  told  Lord  Malmesbury  that  he  took  the  same  view  of  the  treaty 
(ibid.  p.  69).  Mr.  Fox's  views  with  respect  to  the  peace  of  Amiens  and  its 
advantage  to  this  country,  appear  in  the  following  passages : — l  However  it 
may  have  happened,  it  is  an  excellent  thing,  and  I  do  not  like  it  any  the 
worse  for  its  being  so  very  triumphant  a  peace  for  France,  who,  except  Ancona, 
does  not  give  up  any  part  of  her  conquests.  Indemnity  for  the  past  and 
security  for  the  future  [Mr.  Pitt's  phrase]  are  now  evidently  construed  into 
Ceylon  and  Trinidad.  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  consider  it,  however, 
a  mere  truce ;  I  hope  better.  The  sense  of  humiliation  in  the  Government  here 
will  be  certainly  lost  in  the  extreme  popularity  of  the  measure.  I  expect  there 
never  was  joy  more  universal  and  unfeigned,  and  this  rascally  people  are  quite 
overjoyed  at  receiving  from  Ministers  what,  if  they  had  dared  to  ask  it,  could 
not  have  been  refused  them  at  almost  any  period  of  the  war '  (To  Mr. 
Maitland,  1801,  vol.  iii.  p.  345).  '  In  regard  to  the  public  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  my  belief  is  that  there  never  was  more  genuine  and  general  joy  upon 
any  public  event.  I  know  that  in  London,  and  I  heard  too  in  Liverpool, 
there  are  some  who  abuse  it ;  but  in  general  it  is  far  otherwise.  Even  those 
who  are  most  dissatisfied  only  say  that  every  gentleman  is  against  it,  and 
every  blackguard  for  it '  (To  Mr.  Grey,  October  12,  1801,  ibid.  p.  347).  '  I 
fear  that  whatever  happens,  I  cannot  with  propriety  be  absent  from  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  day  when  the  peace  makes  the  regular  subject ; 
and  so  I  shall  have  two  days  instead  of  one,  which  is  in  itself  bad  enough, 
besides  the  increased  chance  of  saying  indiscreet  things,  which  I  feel  to  be 
very  great ;  for  the  truth  is,  I  am  gone  something  further  in  hate  to  the 
English  Government  than  perhaps  you  and  the  rest  of  my  friends  are,  and 
certainly  further  than  can  with  prudence  be  avowed.  The  triumph  of  the 
French  Government  over  the  English  does  in  fact  afford  me  a  degree  of 
pleasure  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  disguise  '  (To  Mr.  Grey,  October  22, 1801, 
ibid.  p.  349).  It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  Mr.  Fox's  long  exclusion 
from  office  should  have  so  far  soured  his  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  indulge  the 
feelings  which  are  expressed  in  some  of  these  passages. 
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the  Definitive  Treaty  was  signed  in  March,  Gen.  Andreossy,  1802. 
the  French  ambassador,  did  not  arrive  in  England  till  the 
6th  of  November,  nor  did  Lord  Whitworth,  appointed  to 
the  embassy  at  Paris,  sail  for  France,  till  the  10th  of  the 
same  month.  Addington,  however,  had  lost  no  time  in 
putting  the  establishments  of  the  country  upon  a  footing 
of  peace.  For  the  next  year's  army  and  navy  estimates 
showed  a  reduction  of  more  than  10,000,000/.  compared 
with  the  expenditure  of  the  last  year  of  war.  The  income- 
tax,  which  Addington,  in  common  with  all  the  statesmen 
of  that  period,  regarded  exclusively  as  a  war-tax,  was 
repealed  ;  the  total  annual  saving  of  expenditure  was 
estimated  by  him  at  25,000,000/. ;  but  a  loan  of 
10,000,000^.  was  announced  on  the  part  of  the  year's 
finance.1 

In  judging  the  Peace  of  Amiens  with  the  light  afforded 
by  a  knowledge  of  subsequent  events,  it  is  difficult  to  put 
ourselves  in  the  contemporary  position  from  which  alone 
a  fair  estimate  of  its  policy  can  be  formed.  But  we  con- 
fess that  we  agree  with  those  who  considered  its  terms 
more  advantageous  to  the  country  than  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  If  the  treaty  had  led  to  a  permanent  pacifica- 
tion between  France  and  England,  the  acceptance  of  its 
terms  by  the  British  Government,  notwithstanding  M. 
Thiers'  opinion  of  the  advantages  which  it  secured  to 
France,2  would  have  been,  in  our  judgment,  fully  justi- 
fiable. The  true  question  however  is,  whether  any  last- 
ing peace  with  France,  whatever  might  be  its  conditions, 
was  "possible  so  long  as  Bonaparte  was  the  chief  ruler. 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmotcth,  vol.  ii.  p.  100,  from  a  statement  prepared  by  Lord 
Bexley. 

2  '  Telles  e"taient  les  consequences  de  cette  paix  si  belle,  la  plus  glorieuse 
que  la  France  ait  jamais  conclue.  .  .  .  Jamais  ne"gociateur  n'avait  eu  le  bon- 
lieur  d'assurer  par  sa  signature  tant  de  grandeurs  a  sa  patrie '  (Hist,  du  Con- 
sidat  et  de  F  Empire,  liv.  xi.). 
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1802.  Addington  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  moderation  of 
Bonaparte,  and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  desire  for  peace. 
How  far  such  a  belief  was  at  that  time  reasonable,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  that  it  was  utterly  false,  and  that  no  treaty 
which  could  then  have  been  made  between  the  two  countries 
would  have  restrained  the  ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  or 
have  prevented  him  from  rendering  the  renewal  of  the 
war  uncertain,  few  will  now  be  inclined  to  doubt. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  compare  the  con- 
fidential opinions  which  the  statesmen  who  represented  the 
extreme  warlike  and  pacific  parties  respectively,  expressed 
on  the  subject  about  this  time.  Lord  Grenville,  writing 
to  his  brother  in  May  1801,  before  the  signature  of 
the  preliminaries,  thus  states  his  views  of  Bonaparte's 
policy : — 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Bonaparte  has  not 
the  most  remote  idea  of  peace,  but  looks  to  the  continuance  of 
the  war  as  his  only  salvation.  Indeed,  unless  he  can  find  a  pre- 
tence to  plunder  Portugal,  and  perhaps  Spain  too,  the  machine 
of  his  Government  cannot  go  on,  now  that  requisitions  in  Germany 
and  Italy  are  at  an  end.  I  could  bring  a  thousand  little  circum- 
stances which  the  long  habit  of  watching  that  nest  of  robbers  and 
assassins,  called  the  French  Government,  teaches  me  to  look  to 
as  decisive  proof  that  their  intentions,  at  this  moment,  are 
entirely  warlike.1 

Again,  in  another  letter  to  his  brother,  of  Oct.  26, 1803, 
written  about  six  months  after  the  rupture  of  the  peace, 
he  says : — 

I  have  received  intimation,  from  which  I  collect  that  there 
is  some  disposition  to  hazard  in  both  Houses,  from  our  side 
of  the  way,  certain  recommendations  in  favour  of  negotiations 
for  peace ;  and  I  cannot  reconcile  to  myself  to  leave  my  utter 
disapprobation  of  all  such  language  to  be  guessed  at  merely 
from  my  absence. 

1  To  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  May  26, 1801,  Courts  and  Cabmcts,yol.  iii. 
p.  100. 
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Peace  I  desire  most  fervently :  no  person  in  the  country,  I  1802. 
am  sure,  desires  it  more  than  I  do ;  and  few  have  had  such 
opportunities  of  knowing  how  necessary  it  is  to  us.  But  then  I 
am  confident  that  there  is  no  hope  of  peace  for  Europe,  or  for 
England,  but  by  raising  up  some  sufficient  barrier  against 
Bonaparte's  ambition,  which  aims  at  universal  empire,  not  in  the 
figurative,  but  in  the  most  literal  acceptation  of  those  terms. 
This  great  work,  I  have  long  been  convinced,  could  not  be 
accomplished  but  by  the  union  of  the  three  great  continental 
Powers.  That  the  insolence  of  France  would  ultimately  produce 
this  union,  I  firmly  believed ;  and  until  it  took  place  I  was 
always  averse  to  wasting  the  resources  of  this  country  in  separate 
and  therefore  ineffectual  exertions.  But  now  that  this  union  is 
formed,  and  that  these  Powers  seem  really  convinced  that  they 
are  fighting  their  own  cause,  not  ours  alone,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
no  less  impolitic  than  disgraceful  for  this  country  to  be  the  first 
to  hold  such  language,  or  to  take  such  steps  as  may  lead  to  the 
separation  of  the  alliance. 

I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  many  are  in  my  hopes  of  success, 
because  I  well  know  how  much  there  is  to  do  ;  but  Grod  forbid 
that  I  should  persuade  this  country  to  desert  the  cause  of  Europe 
so  long  as  there  is  any  chance — and  such  there  certainly  now  is 
— that  Europe  will  fight  for  its  own  independence.1 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Fox,  in  November  1802,  about 
nine  months  after  the  signature  of  the  Definitive  Treaty, 
expresses  an  opinion  that  Bonaparte  '  will  do  everything 
that  he  can  to  avoid  war  ; ' 2  and  in  the  following  month 
he  says,  '  I  ain  obstinate  in  my  opinion  that  Bonaparte's 
wish  is  for  peace — nay,  that  he  is  afraid  of  war  to  the  last 
degree.'3  His  views  on  Bonaparte's  position  and  policy 
are  further  developed  in  a  letter  written  at  the  same  time. 

My  notion  about  Bonaparte's  politics  is  this — that  when  I  first 
went  to  Paris  he  was  foolishly  sore  about  our  newspapers,  but 

1  Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 

3  To  Lord  Lauderdale,  Nov.  12,  1802.     Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 

3  To  Mr.  Grey,  Dec.  12, 1802,  ibid.  p.  384. 
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1820.  not  ill  disposed  to  the  Ministers,  and  still  less  to  the  country. 
At  this  time  he  was  out  of  humour  with  Austria,  and  determined, 
as  I  suspect,  not  to  give  way  a  little  to  her.  Afterwards,  when 
he  suspected  (whether  truly  or  falsely)  that  we  should  interfere, 
he  began  to  be  terribly  afraid  of  a  war,  which  might  in  France 
be  imputed  to  his  rashness.  In  consequence  of  this  fear,  he  did 
make  concessions  by  no  means  inconsiderable  to  Austria,  and 
immediately  felt  bitter  against  us  who  were  the  cause  of  his 
making  them.  But  as  that  bitterness  (according  to  my  hypo- 
thesis) arises  principally  from  the  fear  he  has  of  our  driving  him 
into  an  unpopular  war,  I  do  not  think  it  will  for  the  present 
prevent  peace ;  nor  indeed,  if  pacific  counsels  and  language  are 

used  here,  that  it  is  at  all  likely  [not  ?]  to  be  lasting 

Whatever  ridicule  may  be  attempted  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
title  of  pacificator,  you  may  be  sure  that  whatever  hold  he  has 
(perhaps  no  great  matter  neither)  upon  the  people  of  France, 
arises  from  the  opinion  that  he  alone  could  make  the  peace,  and 
that  he  will  be  the  best  able  to  maintain  it.1 

Mr.  Horner  has  the  following  entry  in  his  journal,  under 
the  date  of  January  1806  : — 

Mr.  Fox  was  of  opinion,  before  the  commencement  of  tiK> 
present  war,  that  the  real  intentions  and  wishes  of  Bonaparte, 
however  hostile  he  was  to  this  country,  were  to  make  his  subjects 
a  commercial  people ;  to  keep  his  own  power,  of  course,  as  ab- 
solute as  possible ;  but  to  reduce  the  military  spirit  and  system 
to  which  he  originally  owed  it.2 

During  the  session  of  1802,  Mr.  Pitt  absented  himself 
from  Parliament.3  Though,  on  the  whole,  he  approved  of 

1  To  Mr.  Grey,  Dec.  1802,  ibid.  pp.  381-2.     Mr.  Fox  went  to  France  in 
July  1802,  and  came  back  to  England  in  November.    He  returns  to  his  idea 
of  Bonaparte's  pacific  disposition  in  Sept.  1805 :  1 1  feel  quite  sure  that 
Bonaparte  would  like  peace  if  we  would  give  way  in  anything '  (ibid.  vol.  iv. 
p.  116). 

2  Life  of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  323. 

8  Mr.  Fox,  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  19, 1802,  says,  that  although  Pitt  is  supposed 
to  be  friendly  to  peace,  the  war-party  are  constantly  calling  for  his  return  to 
power ;  and  '  therefore  he  will  find  himself  obliged,  after  Christmas,  to  say 
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the  peace,  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  general  course  of  1802. 
the  administration  ;  and  he  reconciled  his  two  feelings  by 
maintaining  a  neutral  station ;  he  discontinued  his  active 
support  to  the  Government,  but  did  not  commence  a 
declared  opposition  to  its  measures.  The  ambiguous  state 
of  his  mind  was  known  to  his  friends  :  and  accordingly, 
near  the  end  of  the  year  (November  1802),  an  attempt 
was  made  by  some  of  the  more  eager  of  his  followers  to 
force  or  induce  Addington  to  resign,  in  order  that  Pitt 
might  succeed  to  his  place.  A  paper  was  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Canning,  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Addington,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  bring  about  this  substitution  by  voluntary 
means.  Both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  were  now  pre- 
pared to  abstain  from  pressing  the  Catholic  question  upon 
the  King,  and  to  accept  office  without  making  this  measure 
an  indispensable  condition.  Pitt  himself  thought  the 
change  desirable  ;  but  would  not  consent  to  any  active 
steps  being  taken  by  his  friends,  or  any  canvass  being 
made :  he  deprecated  anything  which  could  bear  the 
appearance  of  a  plot  or  cabal ;  maintained  that  if  he  stood 
aloof,  an  alteration  in  his  opinions  would  be  inferred,  and 
if  there  was  a  general  wish  to  restore  him  to  office,  it 
would  soon  be  manifested.  The  result  of  this  discourage- 
ment was  that  Mr.  Canning's  paper  was  suppressed,1  and 
that  no  active  movement  for  Pitt's  restoration  to  power 
had  been  made  when  the  session  for  the  ensuing  year  com- 
menced in  November  1802.  Pitt  absolutely  rejected  any 
attempt  to  force  him  upon  the  King  through  a  parlia- 

eomething  pretty  decisive,  or  to  make  his  retirement  (for  a  time  at  least)  a 
complete  secession  '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  206). 

1  See  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  pp.  80-127.  [On  this  attempt 
of  Canning's  compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  v.  iii.  pp.  408-410.  Pitt, 
however,  declined  to  give  advice  to  the  Government.  Lord  Grenville,  in  his 
speech  on  the  address,  pointed  to  Pitt  as  the  only  minister  fit  for  the  crisis 
(ibid.  pp.  411-412).— ED.] 
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1802.     mentary  motion  ;  and  in  this  view  Mr.  Canning  himself 
concurred.1 

The  Opposition  at  this  time  consisted  of  two  sections, 
the  old  and  the  new.  The  old  Opposition,  composed  of 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  few  remaining  followers,  had  strongly 
supported  the  peace  ;  the  new  Opposition,  formed  of  the 
Grenville  party,  had  as  strongly  condemned  it.  The  rest- 
lessness of  Bonaparte,  and  the  improbability  of  maintain- 
ing pacific  relations  with  France,  began  now  to  manifest 
themselves ;  and  public  opinion  gradually  inclined  towards 
the  new  Opposition,  who  had  from  the  commencement 
censured  the  treaty,  and  predicted  its  failure.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  general  feeling  pointed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  re- 
sumption of  office.  The  chief  title  of  the  Addington 
administration  to  confidence  and  support  was  the  peace : 
if  the  peace  should  prove  a  failure,  their  principal  hold  on 
the  good  wishes  of  the  public  was  gone :  and  if  vigour 
and  ability  for  the  prosecution  of  war  were  needed,  the 
superiority  of  Pitt  seemed  undeniable.  These  considera- 
tions did  not  fail  to  present  themselves,  in  some  form  or 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid,  pp.  117, 145.  There  is  in  Mr.  Fox's  Correspon- 
dence a  letter  to  Mr.  Adair,  dated  simply  1802,  in  which  allusion  is  made  to 
some  offer  to  Pitt  with  the  King's  consent ;  the  report  resting  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  but  having  been  heard  by  Fox  from  other 
quarters  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  383).  There  is  no  trace  of  any  such  offer 
in  Lord  Malmesbury's  Diaries,  although  he  was  in  intimate  and  frequent 
communication  with  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself  at  this  time.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  proposal  should  have  been  made  by  Addington 
to  Pitt  to  join  his  Government,  either  with  or  without  the  King's  consent,  in 
the  course  of  1802.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Grey  of  Dec.  12,  1802,  Mr.  Fox  says: 
'  The  King  is  supposed  to  be  full  as  unwilling  to  restore  Pitt  as  ever ;  and 
indeed,  from  his  nature,  I  am  sure  it  must  be  so  '(ibid.  p.  386).  [In  February 
1802,  after  an  attack  by  Tierney  on  the  late  administration,  Pitt  addressed  an 
indignant  letter  to  Addington,  as  if  he  thought  that  the  ministry  had  failed 
to  repel  the  censure  cast  on  himself.  This  letter  and  Addington's  answer 
will  be  found  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iii.  pp.  369-370.  After 
this  (June  26, 1802)  he  corrected  the  draft  of  the  King's  speech  (ibid.  p.  382). 
ED.] 
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other,  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Addington ;  and  they  soon  pro-      1802. 
duced  a  negotiation  for  strengthening  the  Ministry  by  the 
incorporation  of  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  way  from  Bath  to  London  in  December, 
1802,  visited  Lord  Malmesbury  at  Park  Place,  and  Lord 
Grenville  at  Dropmore.  At  the  former  house,  in  answer 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Malmesbury  with  respect  to 
his  inaction,  he  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  pacific 
policy ;  he  thought  that  the  great  question  then  under 
deliberation  was,  how  to  bear  and  to  forbear :  if  peace 
could  be  preserved  for  four  or  five  years,  our  revenues 
would  be  so  far  improved  that  we  might  again  face  such 
a  war  as  was  just  ended ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  gross 
national  insult,  or  an  open  act  of  hostility,  or  such  an  at- 
tempt at  aggrandisement  on  the  part  of  France,  as  would 
in  effect  comprise  both,  ought  to  divert  us  from  this  course.1 
The  result  of  Mr.  Pitt's  visit  to  Dropmore  is  preserved  in  a 
letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  his  brother.2  He  was  better 
in  health  and  spirits ;  his  opinions  were  more  alienated 
from  the  Government :  although  disposed  to  treat  them 
with  the  utmost  tenderness,  he  was  prepared  to  attend 
Parliament  after  the  Christmas  recess,  and  to  make  his 
sentiments  known  to  the  world.  On  his  way  through 
London  to  Walmer,  Mr.  Pitt  (much  to  Mr.  Canning's 
annoyance)  made  two  visits  to  Addington,  at  his  house  in 
Eichmond  Park.3  The  conversation  which  passed  between 
Pitt  and  Addington  at  this  time  was  considered  by  the 
latter  'extremely comfortable  and  satisfactory.'  Addington 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  152-57. 

2  Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  242.     The  dates  and  places  are  mistaken 
by  the  editor,  p.  241,  who  represents  Pitt  as  visiting  Lord  Grenville  after  he 
had  been  to  Addington. 

3  This  was  the  White  Lodge,  to  which,  after  it  had  been  conferred  on 
Addington  by  the  King,  Mr.  Canning  gave  the  name  of  the  '  Villa  Medici.' 
Lord  Sidmouth  retained  it  till  his  death  in  1844. 
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1803.  took  occasion  to  sound  him  on  the  subject  of  his  return 
to  office,  and  received  from  the  great  ex-minister  an  answer 
which  he  deemed  encouraging.1 

The  months  of  February  and  March  1803,  which  Mr. 
Pitt  passed  at  Walmer,  brought  the  relations  with  France 
to  a  crisis.  On  the  8th  of  March,  a  message  from  the 
Crown,  pointing  to  military  preparations  in  France  and 
Holland,  and  to  pending  discussions  with  France,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  uncertain,  and  recommending  to  Parlia- 
ment the  adoption  of  precautionary  measures,  was  brought 
down  to  both  Houses.  Addresses  in  answer  to  this  mes- 
sage, which  was  regarded  as  the  signal  of  renewed  war, 
were  unanimously  voted  both  by  Lords  and  Commons :  the 
Government  proposed  the  embodiment  of  the  militia,  and 
an  addition  of  10,000  seamen  to  the  navy.  From  these 
debates  Mr.  Pitt  was  absent.  Mr.  Fox  gave  an  unwilling 
support  to  a  warlike  address,  and  Mr.  Francis  commented 
upon  the  exclusion  of  the  whole  ability  of  the  nation  from 
the  existing  counsels  of  the  sovereign.  The  message  of  the 
8th  of  March  gave  rise  to  the  celebrated  explosion  of  Bo- 
naparte, at  a  public  reception  at  the  Tuileries  on  the  13th, 
when  he  upbraided  Lord  Whitworth  with  the  supposed 
desire  of  his  country  to  revive  the  war,  and  their  alleged 
infraction  of  the  treaty.  In  this  state  of  things,  with  the 
prospect  of  being  driven  from  his  pacific  policy,  and  being 
compelled  to  play  the  part  of  a  War  Minister,  Addington 
lost  no  time  in  seeking  the  assistance  of  Pitt. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  Lord  Melville  went  down  to 
Walmer,  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  Addington,  an- 
nouncing his  willingness  to  form  a  junction  with  Pitt.2 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  113.    [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of 
Pitt,  vol.  iii.  p.  431.— ED.] 

2  [This  was  on  Sunday,  March  20  (see  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol. 
iv.  p.  21).— ED.] 
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The  scheme  originally  proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  was,  that 
Mr.  Addington  and  himself  should  be  Secretaries  of  State 
(or,  if  Mr.  Pitt  preferred,  that  he  should  be  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer),  with  a  third  person,  agreeable  to  him, 
as  Prime  Minister,  it  being  intended  that  this  person 
should  be  Lord  Chatham.  Mr.  Pitt  instantly  rejected  this 
overture,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, by  which  the  First  Minister  would  not  be  the  most 
important  person  in  the  Government,  was  objectionable.1 
Addington  understood  this  objection  to  mean  that  Pitt 
insisted  on  being  himself  Prime  Minister,  and  thereupon 
sent  him,  by  Mr.  Long,  a  verbal  message  to  the  effect  that 
he  might  resume  his  former  offices,  and  Addington  would 
be  a  Secretary  of  State.  Pitt  acceded  to  the  wish  for  a 
meeting  with  Addington,  after  Easter,  which  was  at  the 
same  time  expressed,  but  declined  to  give  any  assurance 
as  to  his  own  course  without  further  explanations.  At 
this  stage  of  the  negotiation  Lord  Grenville  arrived  at 
Walmer  on  a  visit,  and  received  from  Pitt  a  full  account 
of  what  had  passed.  Pitt  likewise  inquired  of  him  whether 
he  and  his  friends  would  form  part  of  a  Government 
formed  by  himself,  and  ascertained  Lord  Grenville's  feel- 
ings on  this  subject.  The  meeting  between  Pitt  and 
Addington  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  April,  at  Mr. 
Long's  house  at  Bromley  Hill.  At  this  conference  Pitt 
stated  that  the  entire  administration  must  be  remodelled, 
and  that  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Windham  must  be  members  of  it.  As  soon  as 
Addington  received  this  ultimatum,  he  perceived  that 
there  was  an  irreconcilable  antagonism  between  his  views 
and  those  of  Pitt.  He  wished  to  strengthen  his  own 
Ministry  by  engrafting  Pitt  into  it,  or,  if  necessary,  by 

1  [See  Lord  Melville's  letter  to  Addington,  dated  March  22,  1803  (Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  24). — ED.] 
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placing  Pitt  at  its  head.  Pitt  wished  to  form  a  Ministry 
of  his  own,  out  of  new  materials,  adopting  only,  from 
motives  of  private  friendship  and  from  deference  to  the 
King,  some  portions  of  the  existing  Cabinet.  Addington 
made  an  attempt  by  letter,  before  he  submitted  the  plan 
to  his  colleagues,  to  obtain  better  terms ;  but  Pitt  declined 
to  alter  his  resolution.  The  proposal  was  then  laid  before 
the  Cabinet,  who,  as  might  be  expected,  refused  to  be 
parties  to  a  step  which  was  a  virtual  dissolution  of  the 
Government.1  Their  refusal  was  communicated  by  Ad- 
dington to  Pitt,  who  returned  a  simple  acknowledgment  of 
the  letter.  Some  further  explanatory  correspondence  be- 
tween them  ensued,  which  ended  by  Pitt's  requesting  that 
all  the  letters  might  be  laid  before  the  King.2  It  appears 

1  Lord  Grenville  says,  in  a  letter  of  April  18,  l  The  colour  which  the  few 
friends  of  the  present  Government  affect  to  give  to  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiation with  Pitt  is,  as  I  understand,  that  his  demands  were  excessive,  and 
that  the  King's  repugnance  could  not  be  surmounted '  ( Courts  and  Cabinets, 
vol.  iii.  p.  293).     It  is,  however,  clear  that  Addington  and  his  colleagues  re- 
jected Pitt's  terms  before  the  King  was  consulted  on  the  matter. 

2  An  accurate  and  complete  knowledge  of  this  ministerial  negotiation  may 
be  obtained  by  a  comparison  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-30 ; 
Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  176-188 ;  and  Lord  Grenville 's  Narrative,  'Courts 
and  Cabinets,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  282-290.   An  authentic  account  of  the  transaction, 
from  information  made  public  at  the  time,  is  also  given  in  the  Annual 
Register  for  1803.     In  Lord  Grenville's  Narrative  the  words  'He   (Pitt) 
desired  Mr.  Long  to  add,  that  he  should  put  himself  at  liberty  to  com- 
municate what  had  already  passed  to  some  of  his  friends ;  and  particularly 
to  myself    (p.  280),  ought  apparently  to  be,  'he   should  feel  himself  at 
liberty.'      Mr.  Wilberforce  represents  this  plan  as  having  originated  with 
Lord  Melville,  and  as  having  been  carried  into  effect  by  him.     '  Dundas  un- 
dertook to  bring  Pitt  into  the  plan,  which  was  to  appoint  some  third  person 
head,  and  bring  in  Pitt  and  Addington  on  equal  terms  under  him.     Dundas 
accordingly,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  all  Pitt's  ways  and  feelings,  set 
out  for  "VValmer  Castle  ;  and  after  dinner  and  port  wine,  began  cautiously  to 
open  his  proposals.     But  he  saw  it  would  not  do,  and  stopped  abruptly. 
"  Really,"  said  Pitt,  with  a  sly  severity — and  it  was  almost  the  only  sharp 
tiling  I  ever  heard   him  say  of  any  friend,   "  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to 
ask  what  I  was  to  be."  ' — Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  219).     This  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  manner  in  which  historical  truth  is  unintentionally 
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that  the  King's  consent  to  the  negotiation,  however  neces-  1803. 
sary  an  element  in  the  business,  had  never  been  procured 
by  Addington  ;  so  that,  in  fact,  no  distinct  offer,  by  com- 
petent authority,  was  made  to  Pitt.  Addington  assumed 
to  act  as  plenipotentiary,  but  had  not  full  powers  to 
treat.  The  consequence  was,  that  unless  he  induced  Pitt 
to  assent  to  the  precise  proposal  which  he  made,  and  which 
the  Cabinet  were  likely  to  ratify,  the  negotiation  could  not 
lead  to  a  successful  issue.  Looking  to  Pitt's  experience 
and  sagacity,  and  to  Addington's  dependence  on  the  King, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  latter  should  have  ventured  to 
make  the  offer,  or  that  the  former  should  have  been  will- 
ing to  entertain  it,  without  the  King's  express  authority 
being  previously  obtained.  It  was  not  a  mere  question 
of  changing  a  Cabinet  office,  as  to  which  a  Prime  Minister 
might  properly  make  a  preliminary  arrangement,  subject 
to  the  King's  confirmation.  It  was  practically  a  negotiation 
for  a  complete  alteration  of  the  character  of  the  Govern- 
ment; and  the  whole  discussion  proceeded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Addington  and  Pitt  were  between  them  to  settle 
who  was  to  be  the  new  Prime  Minister.1 

Addington's  first  communication  to  the  King  on  the  sub- 
ject is  stated  by  Lord  Malmesbury  to  have  been  made  at  an 
audience  after  the  levee,  when  Pitt's  final  answer  had  been 
given,  and  the  correspondence  was  nearly  terminated. 
He  represented  Pitt's  conduct  in  such  colours  as  to  rouse 
the  King's  wrath ;  who  talked  of  Pitt's  '  putting  the  crown 

perverted  for  the  sake  of  conversational  antithesis.  It  is  certain  that 
Addington's  message  was  fully  delivered  to  Pitt,  that  it  was  deliberately 
considered  by  him,  and  that  he  gave  a  written  answer  to  it,  in  which  his 
reasons  for  refusing  the  offer  were  stated  at  length.  Mr.  Wilberforce,  who 
disliked  Fox's  character  and  politics,  and  thought  the  Grenvilles  too  warlike, 
desired  to  see  a  union  between  Pitt  and  Addington  effected  (ibid.  p.  156). 

1  [For  the  reasons  given  by  Sir  George  Lewis  in  the  text,  I  cannot  agree  with 
Lord  Stanhope  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  38)  in  thinkingthat l  both  were  right.' 
The  king's  concurrence  ought  to  have  preceded  Addington's  offer. — En.] 
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1803.  in  commission ; '  and  said  that  he  carried  his  plan  of  re- 
movals so  far  and  so  high,  that  it  might  end  in  reaching 
himself.  A  short  time  afterwards  Addington  gave  the 
King  copies  of  the  correspondence,  but  the  King  refused 
to  read  the  letters,  or  to  take  any  notice  of  them,  adding 
that '  it  was  a  foolish  business,  which  was  begun  ill,  con- 
ducted ill,  and  terminated  ill.' 1 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  hopes  of  averting  the  war, 
which  Addington  had  weakly  cherished  up  to  the  last 
moment,  were  destined  to  be  but  short  lived.  On  May  16, 
a  message  from  the  Crown  was  delivered  to  the  two  Houses, 
informing  them  that  the  King  had  recalled  his  ambassador 
from  Paris,  and  that  the  French  ambassador  had  left 
London.  A  declaration  of  war  by  England  was  issued 
on  the  18th.  Papers  explanatory  of  the  rupture  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  an  address  was  moved  by  Ministers  pledging 
Parliament  to  the  renewal  of  hostilities.  Public  opinion, 
which  two  years  before  had  been  so  strongly  pronounced 
in  favour  of  peace,  was  now  equally  decided  in  favour  of 
war.  The  majority  for  the  address  was  in  the  Lords  142 
to  10  ;  in  the  Commons  398  to  67.  Pitt  appeared  on 
this  occasion,  and  spoke  with  great  energy  in  support  of 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  185-87.  In  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  no  mention 
is  made  of  any  communication  with  the  King  on  the  subject.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  says  nothing  of  the  King  having  expressed  any  dissatisfaction  with 
Addington's  conduct ;  but  the  Annual  Register  makes  this  statement,  which 
has  much  probability : — f  It  had,  as  is  believed,  never  been  authorised  in  the 
quarter  from  whence  alone  it  should  naturally  have  originated ;  it  was, 
therefore,  not  followed  up  in  that  quarter ;  and  some  displeasure  is  even 
understood  to  have  been  expressed  against  the  persons  who  had  treated  on 
matters  of  such  moment  without  obtaining  such  previous  warrant  for  it,  as 
duty  and  respect  were  supposed  to  require '  (p.  216).  Lord  Malmesbury 
thinks  that '  Lord  Grenville's  visit  at  the  end  of  March  produced  all  the  ex- 
ceptionable part  of  Pitt's  conduct  in  this  negotiation '  (p.  187).  But  Pitt 
was  consistent  from  the  beginning ;  he  did  not  vary  in  his  demands ;  and 
Lord  Melville's  letter,  containing  his  answer  to  the  first  proposal,  written 
before  Lord  Grenville's  visit,  in  fact  involves  all  his  subsequent  conditions. 
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a  warlike  policy.     Fox  made  one  of  his  most  successful     1803. 
efforts  in  favour  of  pacific  relations  with  France. l    i  Every- 

1  Fox's  own  accountof  this  debate  is  as  follows  : — 'Pitt's  speech  was  admired 
very  much,  and  very  justly.  I  think  it  was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that 
style ;  and  there  were  several  circumstances  that  rendered  it  peculiarly 
popular  with  the  House.  I  dare  say  you  have  heard  puffs  enough  of  my 
speech  upon  the  address,  so  that  I  need  not  add  my  mite ;  but  the  truth  is, 
it  was  my  best '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  ibid.  p.  223).  '  In  the  debate  Mr.  Fox  spoke 
from  ten  to  one  j  and  in  these  three  hours  delivered  a  speech  of  more  art, 
eloquence,  wit,  and  mischief,  than  I  ever  remember  to  have  heard  from  him ' 
(Abbot's  Diary,  in  Lord  Sidmouth's  Life,  ibid.  p.  182).  '  Pitt's  speech  on  the 
23rd,  the  finest  he  ever  made — never  was  any  speech  so  cheered,  or  such  in- 
cessant and  loud  applause  ;  it  was  strong  in  support  of  war,  but  he  was  silent 
as  to  Ministers ;  and  his  silence,  either  as  to  blame  or  praise,  was  naturally 
construed  into  negative  censure '  (Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  256).  f  Fox  spoke 
three  hours,  very  ingeniously,  but  very  mischievous.  Windham  answered 
him.  Addington  spoke  very  poorly '  (p.  257).  Mr.  Homer's  report  will 
also  be  read  with  interest : — '  By  all  the  accounts  I  have  collected,  both 
Pitt  and  Fox  made  a  very  great  display.  Pitt's  peroration  was  a  complete 
half  hour  of  his  most  powerful  declamation,  not  lowered  in  its  tone  for  a 
moment;  not  a  particle  of  all  this  is  preserved  in  the  report  lately  published, 
though  said  to  be  done  by  Canning.  Fox's  speech  was  quite  of  a  different 
cast,  and  not  at  all  in  the  tone  which  he  usually  adopts ;  no  high  notes,  no 
impassioned  bursts ;  but  calm,  subtle,  argumentative  pleasantry.  He  very 
seldom  attempts  to  keep  the  House  laughing ;  but  in  this  speech,  I  under- 
stand, it  was  evidently  his  design  throughout,  and  Mackintosh  says  he  never 
heard  so  much  wit.  A  good  many  of  the  points  are  repeated,  none  of  which 
are  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  you  them.  I  remember, 
however,  the  compliment  he  paid  to  Pitt's  speech,  that  "  if  Demosthenes  had 
been  present,  he  must  have  admired,  and  might  have  envied  "  '  (Memoirs  of 
Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  221).  The  following  is  the  account  of  Sir  Samuel  Ilomillyj 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dumont  of  May  31,  1803  : — '  Pitt's  speech  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  very  finest,  he  ever  made.  His  in- 
fluence and  authority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  shown  upon  the  debate  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  still  more  on  the  day  when  Fox  moved  that  the 
House  should  recommend  the  Crown  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  exceeds  all  belief.  The  ^Ministry  seem  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  comparison  with  him,  to  be  persons  of  no  account.  An 
administration  whose  talents  were  generally  thought  so  meanly  of,  or,  I  may 
say,  who  were  so  universally  despised,  was  never  before  at  the  head  of  a 
great  country '  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  106).  [Compare  Mr.  Ward's  (Lord  Dudley) 
letter  to  Coapleston.  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol  iv.  p.  48.  He  says : 
'  But  whatever  may  have  been  its  comparative  merits  its  effects  were 
astonishing  and,  as  I  believe,  unequalled.'— En.] 
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1803.  body  here  seems  to  be  of  one  mind  (says  Mr.  Horner,  in 
a  letter  written  at  the  time)  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war 
in  respect  of  the  case,  as  we  lawyers  call  it,  that  this 
country  can  make  out  against  Bonaparte ;  but  the  policy 
of  war  at  the  present  juncture  is  a  different  question,  of 
which  people  take  various  views.'1 

The  only  step  now  taken  by  Mr.  Fox  in  assertion  of 
his  pacific  policy  was  to  move  an  address  to  the  Crown, 
recommending  a  resort  to  the  mediation  of  Eussia  in 
order  to  re-establish  peace  with  France ;  Mr.  Pitt  con- 
curred in  the  principles  of  the  motion,  and  it  was  not 
pressed  to  a  division.2 

Shortly  afterwards,  resolutions  censuring  Ministers  for 
their  submissive  conduct  towards  France  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  peace,  and  expressing  a  want  of  confidence  in 
them,  were  proposed  in  both  Houses,  and  negatived  by 

1  Memoirs  of  Homer,  ibid.  p.  219. 

2  The  views  entertained  by  Mr.  Fox  at  this  time,  with  respect  to  the 
chances  of  maintaining  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  causes  of  its  rupture, 
may  be  collected  from  the  following  passages  in  his  letters  : — f  Everybody 
seems  to  think  that  peace  is  more  and  more  safe ;  but  yet  what  you  say  of 
ambiguous  menaces,  which  is  applicable  to  both  sides,  bad  blood,  &c.,  is  very 
true,  and  till  a  language  more  friendly  is  adopted  on  both  sides,  there  can 
be  no  safety :   this  is  what  I  will  work  at  as  well  as  I  can '  (To  Lord 
Holland,  Jan.  1,  1803.     Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  210).      '  Everybody  now 
sees  that  Bonaparte's  wish  is  for  peace ;  nay,  even  the  most  warlike  say  he 
does  not  yet  think  himself  ready.     Everybody,  too,  now  sees  there  was  no 
violence  on  the  part  of  France  (which  was  at  first  supposed  to  cause  the 
message),  and  I  believe  all  indignant  feelings  are  subsided,  and  the  wish  for 
peace  as  general  as  ever'  (The  same,  March  29,  1803,  ibid.  p.  219).     (  You 
know  I  have  no  great  expectations  of  the  gratitude  of  the  country ;  but  yet 
the  wish  for  peace  among  sober-minded  people  is  so  general  and  so  strong, 
that  I  cannot  help  thinking  we  should,  in  the  feel  of  the  country  at  least,  be 
honourably  distinguished  from  the  other  politicians  and  parties  of  the  day, 
who  so  evidently  make  war  and   peace  mere  engines  of  attack  upon  a 
Ministry  whom  they  dislike '  (To  Mr.  Grey,  March  12,  1803,  p.  297).     '  At 
present  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever,  that,  if  it  is  war,  it  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Ministers,  and  not  of  Bonaparte  '  (The  same,  March  1803,  ibid. 
p.  404). 
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large  majorities.  In  the  Commons,  the  motion  for  the  1803. 
removal  of  Ministers,  made  by  Colonel  Patten,  was  chiefly 
memorable  on  account  of  the  line  which  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Pitt.  Their  conduct  had  been  condemned  in  several 
elaborate  speeches,  chiefly  from  members  of  the  Grenville 
party,  and  it  had  been  defended  by  Addington ;  when 
Pitt  rose  to  deliver  his  opinion.  The  Opposition  at  this 
time,  consisting  as  it  did  of  two  sections,  was  weakened 
by  difference  of  sentiment.  The  old  Opposition  regretted 
the  renewal  of  the  war ;  the  new  Opposition  applauded 
its  renewal,  and  only  regretted  the  peace  by  which  it  had 
been  for  a  time  interrupted.  The  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  failed,  and  Ministers  were  admitted  to  be  want- 
ing in  ability  and  vigour.  If  Mr.  Pitt  cordially  approved 
of  the  conduct  of  Ministers,  the  immediate  strength  de- 
rived from  his  support,  and  the  prospect  of  a  more  inti- 
mate connexion  hereafter,  would  probably  place  them  in 
a  position  which,  backed  by  the  King's  influence,  would 
defy  all  hostile  attacks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  gave  a 
decided  assent  to  the  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  it  was 
plain  that,  whatever  might  be  the  numbers  in  the  division, 
his  open  junction  with  the  two  sections  of  Oppositions 
would  speedily  force  Addington  to  a  capitulation.  The 
curiosity  therefore  as  to  the  sentiments  which  he  would 
express,  and  the  vote  which  he  would  give,  was  great 
But  the  hopes  of  all  parties  were  doomed  to  be  dis- 
appointed. He  declared  that  he  could  bestow  neither 
approbation  nor  censure  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers ; 
that  he  saw  no  such  extraordinary  exigency  as  justified  a 
parliamentary  interference  for  their  removal,  and  that  he 
could  neither  affirm  nor  negative  the  address.  He  there- 
fore moved  that  the  House  should  pass  to  the  other  orders 
of  the  day  without  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the  resolutions. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  followed  Mr.  Pitt,  and,  on  the  part  of 
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1803.  the  Government,  rejected  the  proffered  compromise,  in- 
sisting that  the  House  should  decide  for  a  direct  censure, 
or  a  total  acquittal.  Mr.  Canning  announced  that  though 
he  had  never  hitherto  voted  against  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  must  support  the  resolutions.  The  question  was 
then  put ;  when  there  appeared  for  Mr.  Pitt's  motion  58, 
against  it  333.  The  minority  was  the  exact  measure  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  followers  in  this  division,  as  both  sections  of 
the  Opposition  voted  with  the  Government.  After  this 
division  Mr.  Pitt,  with  his  friends,  and  the  old  Opposition, 
went  away ;  and  upon  the  main  question  the  numbers 
were,  for  the  resolutions  36,  against  them  277  ;  this  mi- 
nority consisting  of  the  new  Opposition. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  though  deemed  feeble  by 
Lord  Grenville,1  condemned  as  factious  by  the  King,2  and 

1  In  the  intercepted  letter  from  Lord  Grenville  to  Lord  Wellesley  (-written 
soon  after  this  debate),  Pitt's  proceeding  is  thus  characterised : — ( The 
measure  which  he  has  lately  adopted  (I  allude  to  his  motions  of  adjourn- 
ment on  the  vote  of  censure,  illjudged  in  itself,  as  I  think  it  was,  and 
unfortunate  in  its  result,  since  it  lessened  his  public  influence)  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  expressing,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  his  disapprobation  of  the 
conduct  of  Government '  (Annual  Register,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  118).  Mr.  Grenville 
writes  in  a  similar  tone  to  Lord  Buckingham : — '  Of  Pitt's  failure  in  effect, 
and  in  numbers,  on  Friday  last,  you  must  have  already  heard ;  I  fear  that  he 
has  hurt  himself  much  in  public  opinion,  though  probably  he  may  still 
recover,  if  he  should  even  now  take  any  decided  part '  (June  7, 1803.  Courts 
and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  304).  Mr.  Fox's  language  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Holland,  of  June  6,  is  still  stronger : — '  Both  the  substance  and  manner  of 
Pitt  were  as  bad  as  his  worst  enemy  could  wish ;  and  Hawkesbury  answered 
him  extraordinarily  well,  showing  both  a  proper  spirit  of  resistance,  and  a 
proper  feeling  at  being  compelled  to  make  it  against  an  old  friend.  The 
contrast  between  the  reception  of  that  speech  [viz.  on  the  Address,  May  23] 
and  of  his  last  was  perhaps  the  strongest  ever  known  '  (Hem.  of  Fox,  vol. 
iii.  p.  223).  In  a  letter  of  May  21,  to  Mr.  Grey,  Fox  says : — '  Pitt's  mode 
of  conduct  will,  I  think,  have  a  different  effect  from  what  he  proposes,  and 
will  tend  to  add  real  strength  to  the  Doctor,  to  whom  nothing  can  be  more 
favourable  than  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of  any  union  of  the 
parties  out  of  office  '  (ibid.  p.  411). 

8  See  the  King's  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  June  4  (Life,  ibid.  p.  143). 
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considered  an  error  in  parliamentary  tactics  by  his  own  1803. 
friends,1  probably  answered  his  object.  Having  voted 
for  the  peace,  and  having  for  some  time  supported 
Addington,  he  was  unwilling  to  join  in  the  vote  of  cen- 
sure ;  but  by  refusing  to  negative  it,  he  implied  his  dis- 
approbation of  Ministers,  and  evinced  a  disposition  which 
would  not  fail  soon  to  break  out  into  open  hostility. 

No  further  attempt  was  made  during  the  session  to 
place  the  administration  in  different  hands.  Addington 
proceeded  without  delay  to  restore  the  army  and  navy  to 
a  war  footing,  and  to  re-impose  the  income  tax — the 
objection  being  taken  then,  as  subsequently,  that  it  made 
no  distinction  between  permanent  and  precarious  incomes. 
His  Ministry  had  now  lived  through  three  sessions.  In 
the  first,  he  negotiated  ;  in  the  second,  he  concluded  the 
peace ;  in  the  third,  he  declared  war.  The  pacification 
lasted  from  the  signing  of  the  preliminaries,  in  October 
1801,  till  the  recall  of  Lord  Whitworth,  in  May  1803,  a 
period  of  twenty  months. 

But  although  the  Ministry  had  reached  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  stood  high  in  the  royal  favour,  the  course  of 
events  had  destroyed  all  their  prominent  claims  to  popular 
support.  It  was  evident  that  the  beginning  of  their  end 
had  arrived.  Mediocrity  was  in  all  things  their  character- 
istic. They  were  considered  a  middle-class  Ministry ;  and 
their  weakness  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  more  striking 
than  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Moderate  in  measures, 

1  'Certainly  not  a  judicious  measure,  though  kindly  intended  towards 
Government  by  Pitt.  Its  effect  is  to  furnish  a  plea  for  the  many  to  desert 
Pitt  and  blame  him '  (Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  260).  Pitt's  own  explana- 
tion of  his  motives,  and  justification  of  his  step,  as  stated  in  a  long  con- 
versation with  Lord  Malmesbury,  on  June  8,  are  given,  ibid.  p.  263.  He 
admitted  that  it  was  not '  good  generalship,'  but  said  that  one  of  the  first 
points  for  him  was  { to  do  nothing  which  could  displease,  irritate,  or  dis- 
compose the  King.'  This  refers  to  the  state  of  the  King's  mind. 
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1803.     as  in  ability,1  they  hoped  to  escape  by  bending  before 
circumstances,  and  to  obtain  safety  in  the  midst  of  storms 

1  The  first  stanza  of  Canning's  song  of  ( Moderate  men  and  Moderate 
Measures '  runs  thus : — 

Praise  to  placeless,  proud  ability 

Let  the  prudent  muse  disclaim  ; 
And  sing  the  statesman — all  civility — 

Whom  moderate  talents  raise  to  fame. 
He,  no  random  projects  urging, 

Makes  us  mid  alarms  to  feel ; 
With  moderate  measures  gently  purging 

Ills  that  prey  on  Britain's  weal. 

In  a  poem  entitled  e  Good  Intentions/  the  following  verses  occur  : — 
Others,  with  necromantic  skill, 
May  bind  men's  passions  to  their  will, 
Raise  with  dark  spells  the  tardy  loan, 
To  shake  the  vaunting  Consul's  throne  ; 
In  thee  no  magic  arts  surprise, 
No  tricks  to  cheat  our  wondering  eyes ; 
On  thee  shall  no  suspicion  fall, 
Of  sleight  of  hand,  or  cup  and  ball ; 
E'en  foes  must  own  thy  spotless  fame, 
Unbranded  with  a  conjurer's  name ! 

Ne'er  shall  thy  virtuous  thoughts  conspire 
To  wrap  majestic  Thames  in  fire  ! 

And  if  that  black  and  nitrous  grain 
Which  strews  the  field  with  thousands  slain, 
Slept  undiscovered  yet  in  earth, 
Thou  ne'er  had'st  caused  the  monstrous  birth, 
Nor  aided  (such  thy  pure  intention) 
That  diabolical  invention ! 

Hail,  then,  on  whom  our  state  is  leaning, 
O  minister  of  mildest  meaning ! 
Blest  with  such  virtues  to  talk  big  on, 
With  such  a  head  (to  hang  a  wig  on), 
Head  of  wisdom,  soul  of  candour, 
Happy  Britain's  guardian  gander. 

Lord  Holland  says  of  Addington: — 'His  empty  and  pompous  manner 
exposed  him  to  ridicule ;  and  old  Lord  Liverpool  justly  observed  that  he 
was  laughed  out  of  power  and  place  by  the  beau  monde '  (Mem.  of  the  Whig 
Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  211).  It  seems  to  us  that  it  was  the  wits,  rather  than  the 
beau  monde,  who  made  Addington  ridiculous.  Addington  was  indeed  the 
favourite  of  the  Court  j  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Court  at  this  time 
was  not  in  fashion. 
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by  their  resemblance  to  the  reed  rather  than  to  the  oak.  1804. 
They  likewise  flattered  themselves  that  good  intentions 
would  supply  the  want  of  vigorous  acts.  But  a  new  state 
of  things  had  arisen,  and  positive  qualifications  in  a 
Ministry  were  now  felt  to  be  necessary.  Pitt's  protecting 
arm,  which  had  been  for  a  time  held  over  Addington's 
head,  was  now  about  to  turn  the  sword  against  his  breast.1 
The  Grenville  party  had  never  joined  in  Addington's  sup- 
port, and  since  the  announcement  of  the  preliminaries, 
had  kept  up  an  active,  unsparing,  and  determined  oppo- 
sition. Fox  and  his  friends  had  warmly  supported  the 
treaty  and  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Government ;  but  the 
war  had  now  been  resumed,  and  in  January  1804,  an 
overture  was  made  to  him  by  the  Grenvilles  to  join  in  a 
systematic  opposition  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the 

1  '  Pitt,  I  hear,  is  more  and  more  bitter  against  the  Ministers,  and  feels 
strongly  what  he  deems  the  embarrassment  of  his  situation.  I  am  told  he 
even  expresses  this  sentiment  (an  openness  not  very  usual  with  him)  to  some 
of  his  friends '  (Mr.  Fox  to  Mr.  Grey,  Dec.  17,  1803 ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii. 
p.  443).  Lord  Grenville  made  to  Pitt,  in  January,  the  same  offer  which  he 
made  to  Fox  ;  but  Pitt  refused  to  engage  with  others  in  any  systematic 
opposition  to  Addington.  Lord  Grenville  reports  the  result  of  his  interview 
with  Pitt  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  of  Jan.  30,  1804 : — l  The  same  ideas 
prevail,  and  nearly  the  same  course  will  be  pursued.  The  most  decided 
hatred  and  contempt  of  those  who  have  done  so  much  to  provoke  both,  but 
views  of  middle  lines,  and  managements,  and  delicacies  oti  Ton  se  perd ' 
(Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  342).  Pitt's  own  detailed  explanation  of 
his  conduct  at  this  time,  as  given  in  a  long  conversation  with  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  may  be  seen  in  the  Diary  of  the  latter,  vol.  iv.  pp.  288-292.  Mr.  Fox's 
feelings  towards  Addington  break  out  in  letters  of  an  earlier  date.  Thus  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grey,  of  Feb.  28,  1803,  he  says : — '  The  insipidity  of  the 
House  of  Commons  is  beyond  conception,  and  I  think  it  is  catching ;  for  the 
few  times  I  have  thought  myself  obliged  to  speak,  I  felt  some  way  as  if  I 
was  speaking  like  Addington,  and  I  really1  believe  I  was '  (ibid.  vol.  iii. 
p.  396).  'As  to  men,  the  folly  and  hollowness  of  Addington  is,  you  know, 
my  aversion '  (March  12,  1803,  ibid.  p.  398).  '  If  one  is  to  attend,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  great  relief  to  one's  mind  to  allow  oneself  to  abuse  Addington's 
pompous  nonsense  as  it  deserves :  it  really  is,  on  all  occasions,  both  trifling 
and  serious,  disgusting,  in  point  of  taste,  to  a  degree  almost  intolerable ' 
(March  1803,  ibid,  p,  40G). 
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1804.  Ministry,  and  substituting  one  formed  on  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive basis.1  This  overture  was  accepted,  and  the 
old  and  new  Oppositions,  as  they  were  called,  were  thus 
combined  in  common  action  against  Addington.  Fox, 
indeed,  as  late  as  November  1803,  had  been  using  his 
best  exertions  in  Addington's  support,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  out  Pitt ; 2  but  his  language  with  respect  to 
Ministers,  soon  after  this  time,  which  he  used  in  his  pri- 
vate letters,  was  contemptuous  and  hostile  in  the  highest 
degree.3 

1  See  Mr.  Fox's  letter  to  Mr.  Grey,  Jan.  29,  and  his  letter  to  General 
Fitzpatrick,  Jan.  27, 1814  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  449,  vol.  iv.  p.  15),  for 
an  account  of  this  overture.     This  junction  is  described  in  the  Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  254. 

2  See  Mr.  Grenville's  lettter  of  Nov.   25,  1803,   Courts  and   Cabinets, 
vol.  iii.  p.  333. 

1  { I  really  think  the  next  six  weeks  must  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  both 
with  respect  to  the  King,  and  to  the  getting  rid  of  these  rascals  '  (Mr.  Fox 
to  Mr.  Grey,  April  2  (misprinted  August),  1804.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p. 
459).  f  Let  us  first  get  rid  of  the  Doctor,  is  my  first  principle  of  action,  in 
which  I  reckon  you  as  concurring  with  me  as  much  as  anyone '  (Mr.  Fox  to 
Mr.  Grey,  April  13,  ibid.  p.  463).  '  You  will  perceive  that  the  Doctor  is 
much  weaker  in  numbers  than  one  could  have  imagined ;  but  it  looks  as  if 
this  was  not  so  much  owing  to  our  strength,  as  to  speculations  among  their 
friends  concerning  the  King,  and  Pitt's  ambiguous  situation.  However,  it 
has  this  good  effect,  that  it  makes  him  (the  Doctor)  more  and  more  con- 
temned every  day ;  indeed  the  contempt,  both  with  respect  to  the  degree 
and  universality  of  it,  is  beyond  what  was  ever  known.  Not  one  unpaid 
defender,  unless  you  reckon  Dallas,  who  is  impatient  for  the  Solicitor- 
Generalship  '  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  March  15,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  24). 
1  The  Doctor  has  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  his  'former  lies  in  what  he  said 
about  the  Russian  business.  It  is,  I  own,  an  ignoble  chase ;  but  I  should 
have  great  pleasure  in  hunting  down  this  vile  fellow '  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord 
Lauderdale,  March  25,  ibid.  p.  31).  Within  two  years,  this  f  vile  fellow,' 
however,  held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  Mr.  Fox's  own  administra- 
tion. The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Diary  of  Dec.  17, 1803, 
exhibits  the  feeling  of  the  time  : — 'The  general  opinion  of  Government  is, 
that  it  is  sadly  blundering  and  inefficient.  Yet  people  are  afraid  of  the  old 
set  entire.  Windham  and  Co.,  strong  in  opposition.  Fox  manifestly  draw- 
ing towards  them.  Provoked  by  Cursory  Remarks  [a  party  pamphlet, 
written  by  an  Addingtonian].  'Tis  said  Sheridan  tried  to  pique  him  bj 
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At  the  beginning  of  1804,  the  course  of  political  affairs  1804. 
was  again  disturbed  by  a  recurrence  of  the  King's  malady.1 
As  on  the  last  occasion,  his  life  was  for  a  time  in  danger ; 
but  when  his  bodily  health  was  restored,  the  mental  de- 
rangement was  such  that  the  appointment  of  a  Eegent 
came  seriously  into  question.  The  attention  of  Parliament 
was  awakened ;  but  after  some  weeks  the  bulletins  ceased, 
and  Ministers  declared  that  no  necessity  existed  for  the 
suspension  of  the  regal  functions.  It  is  however  certain, 
that  during  a  large  part  of  this  year  the  King's  mind  was 
in  a  state  which  disqualified  him  for  the  calm  and  attentive 
consideration  of  important  political  questions.2  We  need 
scarcely  point  out  that  this  incapacity  rendered  negotia- 
tions for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Government  difficult ; 
that  it  tended  to  make  parliamentary  opposition  for  the 

saying,  "  You  will  get  Pitt  in  again  if  you  oppose."     He  peevishly  says, 
"  I  can't  bear  fools,  anything  but  fools  "  '  (Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  142). 

1  The  physicians  who  were  examined  by  Parliamentary  Committees  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Regency  at  the  end  of  1810,  declared  that  the  King's 
insanity  in  1804  had  been  caused  by  the  publication  of  the  correspondence 
between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  relative  to  the  offer  of 
the  former  to  serve  abroad.     See  Life  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  p.  352.     This  cor- 
respondence is  printed  in  the  Annual  Register,  vol.  xlv.  pp.  564-575.     The 
Prince's  last  letter  is  dated  Oct.  24,  1803.     See  Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  p.  699. 

2  See  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  pp.  416-427,  446,  452 ;  Life  of 
Lord  SidmoHth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246-250 ;  Lord  Mcdmesbury,  pp.  286,  291,  310, 
311,  318  ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  pp.  453,  463,  vol.  iv.  p.  24.     The  following 
anecdote  of  the  acuteness  which  the  King  retained  in  the  midst  of  his  mental 
derangement  is  related  on  this  occasion  by  Lord  Malmesbury  : — '  In  the  first 
illness,  when  Willis,  who  was  a  clergyman,  entered  the  room,  the  King  asked 
him  if  he,  who  was  a  clergyman,   was  not  ashamed  of  himself  exercising 
such  a  profession.     "Sir,"  said  Willis,  "our  Saviour  himself  went  about 
healing  the  sick."     "  Yes,"  answered  the  King,  "but  he  had  not  700/.  a 
year  for  it  "  '  (ibid.  p.  310).     Another  similar  anecdote  is  related  in  the  Life 
of  Lord  Eldon  : — '  The  King,  during  one  of  his  illnesses,  complained  to  Lord 
Eldon,  who  related  the  story  to  Mr.  Farrer,  that  a  man  in  the  employ  of 
some  of  his  physicians  had  knocked  him  down.     "When  I  got  up  again," 
added  the  King,  "  I  said  my  foot  had  slipped,  and  ascribed  my  fall  to  that ; 
it  would  not  do  for  me  to  admit  that  the  King  had  been  knocked  down  by 
anyone"  '  (Tiviss,  ibid.  p.  4'?6). 
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1804.  purpose  of  compelling  the  King  to  acquiesce  in  a  policy 
which  he  disliked,  objectionable  on  the  score  of  feeling, 
and  thus  gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  Ministers  in 
possession  of  office.1  The  painful  and  conflicting  con- 
siderations which  the  King's  illness  suggested  may  be 
understood  from  the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from 
Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  of  April 
19,  1804.  Lord  Grenville,  after  informing  his  brother 
of  a  message  from  Pitt  to  Addington,  involving  a  com  - 
munication  to  the  King  respecting  a  change  of  Ministry, 
proceeds  thus : — 

You  will  observe  all  this  supposes  the  King  in  a  state  to 
receive  such  a  communication  from  Addington,  and  to  undergo 
all  the  fatigue  of  body  and  mind  to  which  it  must  unavoidably 
lead,  if  even  he  should  be  disposed  to  act  at  once  as  reason, 
policy,  and  the  real  interests  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his 
people  require.  /  cannot  say  that  I  believe  him  to  be  equal 
even  to  the  very  first  entering  upon  such  a  business ;  and  if  the 
state  of  public  affairs  were  such  as  would  allow  of  our  postpon- 
ing the  whole  question,  most  willingly  would  I  lend  him  my 
assistance  (without  his  knowing  I  did  so)  for  warding  off  from 
him  the  difficulties  of  such  a  scene.  But  this  I  know  is  impos- 
sible. To  trust  the  country  for  another  year,  in  such  times  as 
these,  to  such  management  as  we  are  now  under,  would  be,  in 
all  reasonable  calculations,  inevitable  ruin ;  and  if,  in  measuring 
one's  conduct  upon  such  a  subject,  one  could  look  to  the  King's 
health  alone,  the  only  possible  means  of  securing  his  peace  of 
mind  is  to  do  the  best  for  guarding  the  kingdom  against  the 
dangers  now  ready  to  burst  upon  us,  and  which,  if  not  better 
provided  against  than  they  now  are,  must,  when  they  come, 

1  'The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  moment  the  Doctor  found  that  the 
King's  madness  took  the  turn  of  wishing  war  against  Bonaparte,  he  was  de- 
termined to  humour  that  on  which  his  sole  existence  depended,  viz.  the 
King's  madness '  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Lauderdale,  April  2,  1804.  Mem.  of 
Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  36), 
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infallibly  overthrow  his  reason  in  the  first  instance,  but  proba-      1804. 
bly,  with  that,  destroy  himself,  his  family,  and  his  kingdom.' ' 

No  long  time,  however,  elapsed  before  Pitt,  by  indepen- 
dent attacks,  and  by  giving  support  to  the  concerted 
measures  of  the  two  Oppositions,  drove  Addington  to  the 
necessity  of  resignation.  He  commenced  his  hostile  opera- 
tions before  Easter  by  a  motion  for  papers  on  the  state 
of  the  navy,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  Foxites  and 
Grenvilles.  Upon  this  motion  the  Prince's  friends  voted 
with  Ministers,  and  the  Government  had  a  majority  of 
201  to  130.2  After  Easter,  the  opposition  was  continued 
upon  a  bill  for  the  augmentation  of  the  Irish  militia :  on 
the  third  reading,  when  Pitt  voted  with  Fox  and  the 
Grenvilles,  the  ministerial  majority  was  only  21.  A  week 

1  Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  350.     Mr.  Twiss,  in  bis  Life  of  Lord 
JEldon,  in  describing  tbe  difficulty  of  forming  a  new  administration  at  this 
crisis,  says : — '  In  addition  to  tbe  difficulty  produced  by  the  discordant  nature 
of  the  materials,  there  was  this  further  obstacle,  that  the  state  of  tbe  King's 
mind,  though  not  sufficiently  disordered  to  incapacitate  him  from  the  trans- 
action of  common  business,  was  yet  too  much  unsettled  to  admit  the  delibe- 
ration necessary  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  counsels  of  the  country  '  (vol  i. 
p.  438).      The  following  is  the  account  of  the  King's  state  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  in  November  1804,  after  a  visit  to  Windsor  : — '  He  had 
found  things  at  Windsor  as  bad  as  they  had  been  represented ;  no  cordiality 
(hardly  common  civility)  towards  himself ;  a  power  of  restraining  himself 
and  talking  rationally  for  some  time  and  on  some  points,  but  no  day  passing 
without  much  of  a  different  description,  and  many  points  very  prevalent  in  his 
mind  of  a  character  extremely  irrational '  (Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Nov.  30,  1804.      Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  381).      [fOn 
Sunday  the  26th  two  documents  were  published  by  authority ;   the  one 
a  prayer  composed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  offering  thanks  to 
God  for  the  hope  and  prospect  of  His  Majesty's  speedy  recovery ;  the  other  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  physicians,  and  announcing  that  "His  Majesty  is  going 
on  favourably,  though  any  rapid  amendment  is  not  to  be  expected."   It  could 
not  fail  to  be  noticed  that  these  two  documents  contradicted  each  other.' — 
Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  123.— ED.] 

2  Fox  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  this  time  : — f  Pitt  is,  I  believe,  as  far  as 
temper  goes,  completely  exasperated  against  the  present  men,  and  conse- 
quently desirous  of  making,  conjointly  with  us,  as  strong  an  opposition  as 
possible  '  (To  Mr.  Grey,  March  28,  1804,  ibid.  p.  458).    . 

R 
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1804.  afterwards,  Fox  brought  forward  an  opposition  motion  on 
the  defences  of  the  country,  which  was  supported  in  debate 
by  Pitt  and  Windham.1  In  this  division  Sheridan  and  the 
Prince's  friends  voted  with  the  Opposition,  and  the  num- 
bers were,  for  the  motion,  204  ;  against  it,  256 — showing 
a  majority  of  52  for  the  Government.  Two  days  after- 
wards, on  April  25,  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  followed  up  this  ad- 
vantage by  opposing  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
committee  on  a  Government  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
Army  of  Eeserve  Act.  He  obj  ected  to  the  system  of  military 
defence  proposed  by  Ministers,  and  developed  a  plan  of  his 
own.  On  this  question  the  division  was  240  to  203,  leaving 
a  majority  of  only  37  in  favour  of  Ministers.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  gradual  decline  in  his  own  numbers,  and 
also  the  weight  of  the  Opposition,  Addington  now  resolved 
to  resign.  He  communicated  his  intention  immediately  to 
the  King  ;  and  on  April  30  the  Chancellor  informed  Mr. 
.  Pitt  that  the  Government  was  dissolved. 

Soon  after  the  division  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish 
Militia  Bill,  on  April  16,  Addington  sent  a  message  to  Pitt, 
desiring  to  know,  through  a  common  friend,  his  opinions 
on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for 
carrying  on  the  Government  Pitt,  who  doubtless  bore 
in  mind  the  unsatisfactory  result  of  the  negotiation  with 
Addington  in  the  previous  year,2  declined  to  accede  to  this 

1  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Temple  of  April  11,  1804,  Lord  Grenville  says : — 
'  Pitt  comes,  I  understand,  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  with  dispositions,  as  I  hear, 
of  increased  hostility  to  the  Government,  so  that  we  may  look  to  strong  divi- 
sions'  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  346). 

2  Fox,  in  a  letter  to  a  Mr.  O'Brien,  of  January  22,  1804,  says  :  '  Depend 
on  it,  there  is  no  truth  in  any  treaty  at  present  (I  mean  these  last  nine 
months)  with  Pitt  or  for  Pitt '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  14).     On  which 
passage  Lord  J.   Russell,  remarks,   that  'Mr.   Fox  was  quite   mistaken.' 
Referring  to  the  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  Mr.  Fox's  statement  is  certainly 
correct;  there  had  been  no  negotiation  with  Pitt  since  March  and  April 
1803 ;  and  this  transaction  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  says  in  a  letter 
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proposal ;  but  stated  that  if  the  King  wished  to  learn  his  1804. 
views  as  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Ministry,  he  would  state 
them  to  any  person  nominated  by  His  Majesty  for  that 
purpose.  Addington's  reply  was  that  he  would  advise  the 
King  to  charge  Lord  Eldon  with  this  mission.1  A  few 
days  afterwards  Pitt,  without  receiving  any  communication 
from  the  King,  sent  to  Lord  Eldon  an  unsealed  letter  to 
be  laid  before  His  Majesty,  declaring  sentiments  adverse 
to  the  Government,  and  explaining  the  course  which  he 
was  about  to  take  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  This  letter  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  King  until  about 
the  time  when  Addington  tendered  his  resignation.2  On 
May  2,  Mr.  Pitt  sent  through  Lord  Eldon  a  letter  to  the 
King,  containing  his  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  new 
Government,  which  was  to  comprehend  the  leaders  of  all 
political  parties  ;  but  the  King,  who  was  greatly  troubled 

to  Mr.  Grey,  of  April  1803,  '  I  have  good  authority  for  saying  that  the  ne- 
gotiation with  Pitt  is  at  an  end,  and  in  a  manner  not  likely  to  bring  on  a 
renewal '  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  410).  [The  negotiations  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  with  Pitt's  letter  of  acknowledgment  of  April  14,  1803. 
The  letters  were  laid  before  the  King  on  the  27th  of  that  month.  See  Lord 
Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  35,  37.— ED.] 

1  This  transaction  was  related  by  Pitt  to  Lord  Grenville.     Letter  of  Lord 
Grenville  to  Lord  Buckingham,  April  19, 1804  ;  Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii. 
p.  348. 

2  Twiss,  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  pp.  439-441.   A  conversation  between 
Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Pitt  had  taken  place  in  March,  at  the  request  of  the  for- 
mer, but  without  leading  to  any  result,  ibid.  p.  438.    Pitt  mentioned  to  Lord 
Malmesbury  at  the  time  the  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  King  through 
Lord  Eldon,  Diary,  ibid.  p.  295.    Lord  Malmesbury  thinks,  p.  296,  that  Pitt's 
letter  (which  was  dated  and  sent  to  the  Chancellor  on  the  22nd  of  April)  was 
withheld  by  him  and  not  delivered  till  the  27th.    There  seems  no  ground  for 
Lord  Brougham's  view  (Hist.  Sketches  of  Statesmen,  vol.  i.  p.  297,  ed.  1855) 
that  this  communication  through  Lord  Eldon  was  an  intrigue.    [Lord  Stan- 
hope thus  prefaces  his  reference  to  this  passage — (  We  may  rather  concur  with 
a  judicious  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  often  supposed  to  be  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis.    With  a  most  upright  spirit,  such  as  that  critic  ever  shows, 
he  has  given  judgment  as  follows  on  the  question'  (Life  o/"P^,vol.iv.p.  153). 
Compare,  however,  Dean  Milman's  letter  in  the  Supplement,  p.  279. — ED.] 

B   '2 
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1804.  and  disconcerted  at  Addington's  resignation,  and  was 
most  reluctant  to  readmit  Pitt  to  office,  gave  him  a  dis- 
couraging answer.1  Mr.  Pitt  now  requested  a  personal 
interview.  This  request  was  granted,  and  on  the  7th  he 
was  accompanied  to  the  Queen's  House  by  the  Chancellor ; 
but  such  were  the  reports  of  the  King's  state  which  he 
had  heard,  that  he  refused  to  enter  the  closet  until  he  had 
received  from  the  physicians  a  written  assurance  that  his 
visit  would  not  disturb  the  King,  especially  as  His  Majesty 
had  not  seen  him  for  three  years  ;2  that  is,  apparently,  not 
since  his  resignation  in  1801.  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  found 
the  King  capable  of  discussing  public  affairs  with  him. 
He  obtained  with  some  difficulty  permission  to  treat  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends,  as  well  as  with  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Fox  ;  but  the  King  positively  refused  to  admit  Mr. 
Fox  himself  into  the  Cabinet,  although  his  comprehension 
was  pressed  by  Pitt. 

Pitt  received  this  communication  of  the  King's  wishes 
as  final,  and  made  no  further  attempt  to  resist  them.  As 
soon  as  the  interview  was  over,  he  sent  Mr.  Canning  to 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Lord  Granville  Leveson  to  Mr.  Fox,  to 
acquaint  them  with  what  had  passed.  Lord  Grenville  said 
that  the  result  was  what  he  expected,  and  he  must  decline 
to  take  office.  On  the  following  day,  after  he  had  com- 
municated with  his  friends,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  (which  was  made  public  at  the  time),  in  which  he 


1  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  443;  Lord  Malmesbury,  pp.  296-299.     [A  'discouraging 
answer '  is  a  very  mild  description  of  the  King's  letter,  of  which  Lord  Stan- 
hope truly  says,  f  The  great  harshness  and  exasperation  which  it  displays 
throughout  are  hest  explained  or  hest  excused  by  his  recent  malady  '  (Life 
of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  165.     See  the  letter  itself,  App.  p.  viii.). — ED.] 

2  Lord  St.  Helens  was  the  authority  for  this  fact.     Lord  Malmesbury ,  ibid. 
p.  304 ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmmdh,  ibid.  p.  286.      It  seems  that  the  fact  of  the 
King  having  passed  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  Park  without  notice  in  June,  1803,  was 
commented  on  at  the  time  {Memoirs  of  Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  221). 
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objected  to  becoming  party  to  a  system  of  Government  1804. 
formed  upon  a  principle  of  exclusion ;  and  he  declared 
his  opinion,  that  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the 
weight,  talents,  and  character  to  be  found  in  public  men 
of  all  descriptions,  and  without  any  exception,  ought  to 
be  united  in  the  public  service.  Mr.  Fox,  on  receiving 
the  message,  expressed  no  surprise,  anger,  or  disappoint- 
ment ;  said  that  he  was  himself  too  old  to  care  about 
office,1  but  that  he  had  many  friends  who  for  years  had 
followed  him,  and  whom  he  should  advise  to  join  the 
Government,  and  he  trusted  that  Pitt  would  give  them 
places.  Fox,  anticipating  the  King's  personal  objection  to 
him,  had  on  the  day  before  Pitt's  interview  with  the 
King  left  a  note  with  Mr.  Grenville,  announcing  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement,  and 
expressing  a  hope  that  his  exclusion  would  not  prevent 
either  the  Grenvilles  or  his  own  friends  from  accepting 
office.  This  disinterested  conduct  on  his  part  weighed 
much  with  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  in  declining  to 
acquiesce  in  his  exclusion  and  to  join  Pitt. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  two  answers  Pitt  testified  much 
anger  at  the  conduct  of  Lord  Grenville,  and  much  pleasure 
at  that  of  Fox.  He  made  an  appointment  to  see  Fox  on 
the  following  morning,  to  which  Fox  assented ;  but  Fox's 
friends,  in  the  meantime,  agreed  not  to  accept  office 
without  him,  and  the  interview  never  took  place.2 

1  Mr.  Fox  was  at  this  time  fifty-five  years  old. 

2  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  321-325  ;  Life  of  Wilherforce,  vol.  ii.  p.  158- 
161 ;  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  449. ;  Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  352  ;  Ann.  Reg.  for  1804, 
p.  124.     Pitt  informed  the  King  of  Lord  Grenville's  refusal  on  the  receipt 
of  the  oral  message,  without  waiting  for  his  written  communication.     See 
his  letter,  Life   of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  287.      A  full  and  confidential 
account  of  the  views  entertained  by  Pitt,  prior   to  the  overthrow  of   the 
Addington  Ministry,  and  of  the  communications  of  his  intentions  which  he 
made  to  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Melville, 
of  March  29,  1804,  privately  printed  by  Lord  Stanhope  (then  Lord  Mahon) 
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Pitt  was  doubtless  mortified  at  the  decided  refusal  of 
the  Grenville  party,  and  disappointed  at  being  compelled 
to  form  an  administration  without  their  assistance.  The 
two  principal  parties  were,  for  different  reasons,  closed 
against  him.  The  Foxites,  because  their  chief  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  King ;  the  Grenvilles,  because  Pitt  had 
acquiesced  in  this  proscription.  The  new  administration, 
however,  such  as  it  was,  was  soon  formed.  Six  of  the 
existing  Cabinet.  Ministers  remained ;  viz.  Lord  Eldon, 
Lord  Chancellor;  Duke  of  Portland,  President  of  the 
Council;  Lord  Westmoreland,  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Chatham, 
Master  of  the  Ordnance  ;  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Control.  Lord  Hawkesbury  was  still 
Secretary  of  State,  but  was  moved  from  the  Foreign  to  the 
Home  Department.  The  new  Cabinet  appointments  were 
Mr.  Pitt,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer ;  Lord  Harrowby,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  Lord  Carnden,  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
and  the  Colonies;  Lord  Melville,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  Duke  of  Montrose,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  ;  Lord  Mulgrave,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.1  It  will  be  observed  that  the  only  Member  of 

from  the  original  at  Melville  Castle  in  1852.  In  this  letter  Pitt  declares  his 
intention  of  informing  the  King  that  if  he  is  resolved  to  exclude  the  friends 
both  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  he  will  be  ready  to  do  as  he  best  can  \vith 
his  own  friends,  united  with  the  most  capable  and  unexceptionable  persons  of 
the  existing  Government,  '  but  of  course  excluding  many  of  them,  and  above 
all,  Addington  himself  and  Lord  St.  Vincent.'  He  adds  that  Fox  is  prepared 
to  support  an  anti-ministerial  motion,  '  under  the  full  knowledge  that  if  the 
result  produces  the  removal  of  the  Government,  he  (Pitt)  holds  himself  at 
full  liberty  to  form  a  new  one  without  reference  to  him.'  [The  letter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  note  will  now  be  found  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  iv.  p.  139.— ED.] 

1  An  authentic  account  of  the  circurn  stances  which  led  to  the  dissolution 
of  the  Addington  Ministry,  and  to  the  formation  of  Pitt's  Government,  is 
contained  in  a  secret  despatch  from  Lord  Castlereagh  to  Lord  Wellesley,  of 
May  18,  1804,  in  Lord  Wetteslcy's  Despatches,  vol.  iii.  p.  570. 
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the  House  of  Commons  in  this  Cabinet,  besides  Mr.  Pitt,  1804. 
was  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  result  was  that  Pitt  was  " 
driven,  in  substance,  to  the  very  arrangement  which  he 
had  rejected  when  proposed  to  him  by  Addington  a  year 
before.  Six  of  the  old  Cabinet  remained ;  Pitt,  with  five 
new  colleagues,  was  added.  Of  these  five  Addington  was 
willing  to  receive  Lord  Melville,  and  therefore,  all  that 
Pitt  gained  was  the  substitution  of  Lord  Camden  or  Lord 
Mulgrave  for  Addington  himself,  and  the  addition  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  a  change  which  profited  nobody.1  It 
should,  moreover,  not  be  overlooked,  that  before  a  year 
was  over,  Pitt  was  glad  to  negotiate  with  Addington,  and 
to  admit  him  into  his  Cabinet. 

The  King  consented  reluctantly  to  this  change  of  Go- 
vernment. He  desired  to  retain  Addington  ;  he  disliked 
the  return  of  Pitt.  In  writing  to  Addington,  after  his 
resignation,  he  styles  the  late  Minister  '  his  truly  beloved 
friend,  whose  honour,  truth,  and  personal  attachment  will 
ever  be  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  and  comfort 
His  Majesty  can  enjoy.' 2  The  King  likewise  offered  him 
an  earldom,  a  pension  for  himself,  and  another  for  Mrs. 
Addington  (which  honour  and  emoluments  were  declined) ; 
and  in  his  parting  interview  expressed  undiminished  at- 
tachment and  respect  for  the  retiring  Minister,  and  a 
strong  disapproval  of  the  means  by  which  he  had  been 
supplanted.3 

1  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  Dec.  20, 1804, 
says,  in  reference  to  an  accident  which  compelled  Lord  Harrowby  to  re- 
sign:— 'He  [Pitt]  -will  have  a  great  loss  in  Lord  Harrowby,  who  is,  with 
the  exception  of  Lord  Melville,  the  only  person  he  had  in  his  Government 
capable  of  giving  him  any  assistance '  {Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  392). 

2  Life  of  Lord  Sidmowth,  ibid.  p.  292. 

3  Ibid.  p.  294.     The  King  afterwards  presented  to  Addington  a  copy  of 
Beechy's  portrait  of  himself  on  horseback,  to  be  followed  by  portraits  of 
himself  and  the  Queen  in  their  robes.    This  gift  was  accompanied  by  another 
flattering  and  affectionate  letter '  (ibid.  p.  321). 
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Addington,  as  we  learn  from  his  biographer,  always 
considered  his  treatment  by  Pitt  as  unkind  and  unfair. 
Pitt,  indeed,  had  not  recommended  him  to  office,  but  he 
had  contributed  more  than  any  other  man  to  his  accept- 
ance of  it.  He  began  by  offering  advice,  and  giving 
it;  he  then  withdrew  to  a  distance  where  he  could 
not  be  consulted,  and  stood  aloof  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  finally,  he  threw  his  weight  into  the 
opposite  scale,  and,  in  fact,  brought  about  Addington's 
downfall.1  It  may  be  added  that  Canning's  incessant 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  298.  Mr.  Wilberforce  has  the  following 
entries  in  his  Diary,  Nov.  20  and  Dec.  1,  1801 : — '  Pitt  supports,  most  mag- 
nanimously, and  assists  in  every  way.'  '  Pitt  and  Rose  dined  with  me 
quietly  to-day.  Pitt  very  pleasant,  and  we  stayed  chatting  politics.  What 
wonderful  magnanimity  !  wishing  to  form  for  Addington  the  strongest  and 
best  possible  administration.'  This,  it  should  be  observed,  was  after  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  (Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  p.  20).  The 
following  passage  respecting  Pitt's  relations  with  Addington  occurs  in 
Lord  Grenville's  intercepted  letter  to  Lord  Wellesley,  dated  July  12, 
1803: — 'Though  he  did  not  recommend  Addington  to  his  present  em- 
ployment (and  indeed  who  is  there  that  knows  him  would  have  done  it  ?) 
he  nevertheless  gave  him  a  certain  portion  of  influence,  more  active  than 
my  opinion  would  have  permitted  me  to  grant,  in  the  formation  of  the 
new  administration.  He  advised  their  measures  a  long  time  after  I  had 
ceased  to  have  any  intercourse  with  them,  and  he  approved  of  them  in 
different  points  which  appeared  to  me  the  most  criminal,  and  which  were 
indeed  so,  as  proved  by  the  event.  Pie  is  consequently  more  hampered  in 
his  conduct  than  I  am,  and  he  does  not  at  present  enjoy  the  inestimable 
advantage  which  I  possess,  of  never  having  concealed  nor  compromised  my 
opinion  in  regard  to  matters  of  so  much  political  importance  ;  but  I  believe 
that  his  ideas  on  their  political  conduct  are  not  much  different  from  mine,  if 
they  differ  at  all,  and  to  all  this  must  be  added  a  resentment  justly  merited  from 
the  personal  conduct  of  Mr.  Addington  towards  him.  He  does  not  endeavour 
to  conceal  his  sentiments  '  (Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  118 ;  Adolphns,  vol.  vii. 
p.  754).  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Buckingham,  of  March  12,  1803,  Lord  Gren- 
ville  says: — 'Pitt  is  still  at  Walmer.  Messengers  of  all  descriptions  are 
going  continually  to  him  to  bring  him  up.  The  prevailing  opinion  is,  that 
he  will  come  up  next  week,  but  I  really  can  venture  no  conjecture.  He  has 
hampered  himself  to  such  a  degree  by  his  support  of  measures  which  he  so 
totally  disapproved,  that  I  really  hardly  see  what  he  has  to  do,  and  am  glad 
the  decision  is  not  with  me  '  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  263).  Similar 
language  occurs  in  a  letter  of  Lord  Grenville,  of  Oct.  20,  1802,  ibid.  p.  212. 
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artillery  of  newspaper  attacks,  both  in  verse  and  prose,  1804. 
against  the  whole  Addington  tribe,  with  all  their  medical 
apparatus,  must  have  fostered  a  feeling  of  perpetual  bit- 
terness against  Pitt,  because  Canning  lived  with  him  on 
terms  of  the  utmost  intimacy,  and  it  could  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  his  battery  might  have  been  silenced  by  a 
serious  remonstrance,  coming  from  his  honoured  and  be- 
loved patron.1  Such  was  Addington's  case  against  Pitt,  but 
such  was  not  the  light  in  which  the  matter  was  viewed  on 
the  other  side. 

Dr.  Addington  had  been  the  confidential  physician  of 
Lord  Chatham.  His  son  Henry  and  William  Pitt  were 
nearly  of  the  same  age  ;  '2  they  had  been  friends  from 

1  The  following  political  squibs  against  Addington  and  his  Ministry, 
reprinted  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1803  and  1804,  appear  to 
be  by  Mr.  Canning : — 

Proofs  of  Political  Wisdom,  vol.  vii.  p.  194 ;  Dialogue,  ibid.  p.  196  ;  The 
Doctor :  an  Ode,  ibid.  p.  197 ;  Apothecaries'  Hall,  p.  200 ;  "Remarks  on  the 
Foregoing,  p.  204 ;  The  Blocks,  p.  205 ;  Ambubaiarum  Collegia,  Pharma- 
copolse,  p.  210;  The  Doctor's  Practice  Justified  by  Precedent,  p.  211 ;  More 
of  the  Doctor,  p.  212 ;  The  Doctor  versus  Cocker,  ibid. ;  Good  Intentions, 
p.  214 ;  Parallel  between  Bonaparte  and  Addington,  p.  219 ;  Theatrical 
Intelligence  Extraordinary;  St.  James's  Park  Ghost,  vol.  viii.  p.  13-17; 
Symposium,  ibid.  p.  215 ;  A  Quintette,  ibid.  p.  223 ;  Douglas,  p.  224 ;  Hints 
to  the  Minister,  p.  227 ;  Political  Song,  p.  232 ;  Axing  Pardon,  p.  233 ;  "More 
of  the  Doctor,  p.  237 ;  Quack,  Quack,  p.  245  ;  The  Doctor's  Friends,  p.  250 ; 
More  of  the  Doctor,  p.  251 ;  Petition  Extraordinary,  p.  260 ;  Farewell  to  the 
Doctor,  p.  265 ;  Advertisement  Extraordinary,  ibid. ;  The  Doctor's  Sale, 
p.  268 ;  More  of  the  Doctor,  p.  272 ;  The  Doctor  in  Distress,  p.  274 ;  Advertise- 
ment Extraordinary,  p.  324  (?) ;  Counter-Theatricals,  p.  382.  (The  two  last 
are  directed  against  the  opposition  to  Pitt's  Administration.)  Most  of  these 
squibs  appeared  in  a  newspaper  called  The  Oracle.  This  journal  is  alluded 
to  by  Lord  Grenville  in  a  letter  of  June  14,  1803,  as  showing  a  disposition 
to  go  over  to  the  Government  side.  '  You  will  see  that  the  "  Oracle " 
Philippizes,  and  probably  for  the  same  reasons  that  produced  that  effect  of 
old'  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  303).  It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
a  conversation  with  Lord  Malmesbury  in  February  1804,  described  himself 
as  having  been  assailed  in  prose  and  verse  by  Canning,  on  account  of  his 
lukewarmness  in  opposition  (ibid.  p.  291). 

3  Addington  was  Pitt's  senior  by  two  years;  he  was  bom  in  1757,  and 
Pitt  in  1759. 
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1804.  childhood ;  and  when  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Prime  Minister, 
and  Mr.  Addington  had  obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament, 
intentions  had  been  formed  on  several  occasions  of  offer- 
ing public  employment  to  the  latter.  At  length,  upon 
the  transfer  of  Mr.  W.  Grenville  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
from  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1789,  the 
Speakership  became  vacant,  and  Addington  was  proposed 
and  carried  by  the  Government.  He  therefore  owed  his 
first  elevation  in  great  measure  to  the  favour  of  Mr.  Pitt : 1 
his  unexpected  and  (we  may  add)  undeserved  elevation 
to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister  he  owed  to  the  favour  of 
the  King.  Pitt  encouraged  his  acceptance  of  this  post, 
and  for  a  time  gave  him  countenance,  support,  and  advice. 
Whether  Pitt  considered  him  a  mere  locum  tenens,  who 
was  bound  to  withdraw  whenever  he  might  think  fit  to 
return,  it  is  hard  to  say;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected that  even  Addington,  certain  as  he  was  of  the 
King's  support,  would  consent  to  hold  his  office  on  such 
a  tenure.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Tierney  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy,  in  June  1803,  was  regarded  by  the  public 
as  a  measure  personally  offensive  to  Pitt,  and  could  not 
fail  to  occur  to  himself  in  the  same  light.2  Pitt,  however, 

1  These  obligations  are  alluded  to  in  Canning's  sarcastic  poem  of '  Elijah's 
Mantle,'  written  after  Pitt's  death  : — 

Sidmouth  !  though  low  that  head  is  laid, 
Which  called  thee  from  thy  native  shade, 

And  gave  thee  second  birth ; 
Gave  thee. the  sweets  of  power  and  place, 
The  tufted  robe  and  gilded  mace, 

And  reared  thy  puny  worth  ; 

Think  how  his  mantle  wrapt  thee  round. 
Is  one  of  equal  virtue  found 

Among  thy  new  compeers  ? 
Or  can  thy  cloak  of  Amiens  stuff, 
Once  laughed  to  scorn  by  blue  and  buff, 

Hide  thee  from  Windham's  jeers  ? 

(Spirit  oftlie  Public  Journals  for  1806,  vol.  x.  p.  153.) 

2  '  If  it  were  matter  of  universal  notoriety,  that  to  the  hereditary  friend- 
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though  contentious  in  debate,  and  haughty  in  negotiation, 
was  undoubtedly  of  a  placable  and  forgiving  spirit,  and 
did  not  cherish  personal  resentments.  A  ministerial 
pamphlet,  published  in  1803,  attacked  Pitt  with  much 
asperity,  and  might  be  considered  as  disclosing  those 
feelings  and  opinions  which  the  Government  dared  not 
avow.1  It  is,  however,  uncertain  how  far  Addington  can 
be  justly  held  responsible  for  the  contents  of  Mr.  Bentley's 
anonymous  pamphlet,  and,  on  the  whole,  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  'just  resentment'  which 
Lord  Grenville  (no  partial  judge  of  Pitt's  feelings  at  the 
time)  says  that  Pitt  entertained  at  Addington's  personal 
conduct  towards  him.  The  part  which  Addington  played 
was  undoubtedly  mean,  low-minded,  and  selfish  ;2  he  acted 
towards  Pitt  without  generosity.  He  sought,  by  subser- 

ship  of  Mr.  Pitt,  to  his  powerful  protection,  and  unwearied  solicitude  for  his 
interest,  the  present  Minister  owed  his  existence  as  a  statesman,  and  even 
his  present  elevation ;  it  was  equally  so,  that  in  the  course  of  that  oppo- 
sition we  have  already  described  the  personal  rancour  of  Mr.  Tierney  to  the 
late  Minister  was  on  all  occasions  perceptible,  and  a  species  of  opposition  to 
the  man  was  as  apparent  as  that  to  his  measures.  Whether  this  appoint- 
ment, therefore,  was  considered  as  galling  and  repugnant  to  Mr.  Pitt,  or  as 
the  gage  of  contempt  and  defiance  thrown  down  by  Mr.  Addington,  it  was 
equally  considered  by  the  world  as  conduct  at  once  ungrateful  and  unwise, 
and  became  the  theme  of  universal  reprobation '  (Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  179). 

1  Concerning  this  pamphlet,  see  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  145.     The 
biographer  admits  that  'it  commented  with  some  severity  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
conduct.'     Wilberforce  describes  it  as  a  pamphlet,  'evidently  written  by 
some  confidential  man,  which  abuses  Pitt  with  the  most  bitter  malignity  ' 
(Life,  vol.  iii.  p.  119).     Mr.  Grenville,  writing  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, says : — '  Have  you  read  the  manifesto  of  Addington  against  all  the 
Pitts,  Grenvilles,  Spencers,  Windhams,  &c.,  in  a  pamphlet  called  "  Cursory 
Remarks  upon  the  State  of  Parties  "  ?     The  authentic  tone  in  which  it 
asserts  as  facts  the  most  audacious  falsehoods,  gives  it  a  consequence  beyond 
what  it  could  derive  from  the  style  of.  writing,  which  is  but  very  moderate 
(Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  321).     [It  appears  to  have  been  ascertained 
that  the  pamphlet  was  sent  to  several  persons  by  Vansittart,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (see  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  89). — ED.] 

2  [See  Sir  George  Lewis's  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne,   printed  in  the 
supplement  to  this  article,  p.  280. — ED.] 
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1804.  vience  towards  him,  and  by  thus  obtaining  the  great  leader's 
assistance,  to  retain  his  hold  upon  Parliament ;  and  by 
subservience  to  the  King,  to  retain  the  royal  favour.  In 
this  manner  he  hoped,  without  any  real  merit  or  ability, 
to  continue  in  office. 

No  man  of  spirit  or  independence  would  have  played 
this  shabby  game.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  position 
which  Pitt  had  made  for  himself  was  such  as  to  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  severe  criticism,  to  create  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  leaders  of  all  parties,  to  expose  him  to  blame 
from  all  sides,  and  to  denude  him  of  all  cordial  support 
except  from  his  personal  adherents.  The  part  which  he 
attempted  to  fill,  of  secret  adviser  of  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  without  real  power  or  responsibility,  was 
sure  after  a  time  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  misunder- 
standing. His  relations  to  Addington  as  a  friend  and 
counsellor  in  private,  and  an  independent  supporter  or 
censor  in  public,  were  radically  inconsistent.  The  middle 
line  which  he  traced  for  himself,  of  tenderness  and  for- 
bearance to  Addington,  and  of  abstinence  from  parliamen- 
tary pressure  on  the  King,  so  much  complained  of  by 
Lord  Grenville,1  satisfied  nobody,  and  was  intelligible  to 
nobody.  It  alienated  the  Grenvilles  and  Foxites,  with 
whom  he  refused  to  form  an  alliance  in  opposition, 
and  who  therefore  would  not  join  him  when  he  was 
charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Government ;  it  wounded 
Addington,  who  considered  himself  overthrown  by  a  friend; 
it  failed  in  mitigating  the  King,  who  regarded  Pitt  as  the 
real  author  of  his  favourite's  ruin.  It  reduced  public 

1  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  written  on 
January  7,  1806,  about  a  fortnight  before  Pitt's  death,  says  that  his  hope  of 
bringing  about  a  Government  formed  of  the  ablest  public  men  had  been 
rendered  desperate ;  '  Firstly,  by  the  great  misconduct  of  Pitt,  who  might 
have  realised  it,  but  refused  to  do  so  '  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  p.  9). 
This  must  refer  to  the  formation  of  Pitt's  Government  in  1804. 
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duty  to  a  question  of  private  feeling  and  personal  delicacy. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Pitt's  foreign  and  domestic 
policy  during  the  war  of  the  Eevolution,'  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  up  to  1801  he  showed  all  the  qualities  of 
a  great  parliamentary  leader,  and  that  he  succeeded  in 
inspiring  confidence  in  a  large  body  of  followers.  But  by 
his  ambiguous  conduct  during  the  three  following  years — 
by  his  policy  of  seclusion  and  mystery — he  so  far  weak- 
ened his  parliamentary  position,  that  on  being  charged 
with  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  in  1804,  he  was  unable 
to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  any  of  the  chief  parliamentary 
parties.  The  Grenvilles,  the  Foxites,  even  Addington  and 
his  personal  friends,  stood  aloof,  and  Pitt  became  in  sub- 
stance the  head  of  the  old  Ministry,  whose  policy  he  had 
condemned  in  the  most  contemptuous  language,  and  in 
whose  overthrow  he  had  taken  the  most  prominent  part. 
To  such  straits  was  Pitt  by  his  own  conduct  reduced,  who, 
powerful  as  he  had  been  in  Government,  might,  if  he  had 
acted  a  straightforward,  resolute,  and  open  part,  have  been 
still  more  powerful  in  opposition,  and,  in  combination  with 
Lord  Grenville  and  Fox,  have  dictated  his  own  terms  to 
the  King  and  Addington.  When  Demosthenes  was  asked 
what  was  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  qualification  of 
an  orator,  he  answered,  '  Delivery  ; '  in  like  manner,  if  we 
were  asked  what  is  the  first,  and  second,  and  third  quali- 
fication of  an  English  statesman,  we  would  answer, 
'  Intelligibility.'  As  in  oratory,  the  most  eloquent  words 
and  the  wisest  counsels  will  avail  but  little  if  they  are  not 
impressed  in  voice  and  manner  on  the  minds  of  an  audience ; 
so  integrity  and  public  spirit  will  fail  to  command  confi- 
dence, if  the  course  adopted  is  intricate  and  inexplicable.1 

1  [Sir  George  Lewis,  himself  afterwards  afforded  an  eminent  example  of  the 
truth  of  the  principles  here  laid  down.  His  perfect '  straightforwardness '  was 
one  of  the  qualities  which  tended  most  to  win  for  him  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  To  use  the  words  of  an  able  article  in  The  National 


1804. 
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1804.  The  unfavourable  light  in  which  Pitt's  conduct  could  be 
represented  by  an  antagonist,  without  any  clear  or  con- 
clusive defence  being  possible,  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  retort  to  which  he  provoked  Sheridan,  by  a 
taunt  on  his  support  of  the  Addington  Government : — 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  (said  Sheridan,  in  a  debate 
on  March  6,  1805),  has  thought  tit  to  allude  to  the  support 
which  I  gave  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  when  that  noble  lord  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  represents  it  as  an  insidious 
and  hollow  support.  I  hope  it  is  not  my  character  to  give  any 
support  of  that  description.  I  say  I  gave  my  support  to  the 
late  administration  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  I  know 
that  the  noble  lord  has  always  been  ready  to  acknowledge  it.  But 
supposing  I  had  not  supported  him  with  firmness  and  fidelity — 
what  then  ?  I  never  had  professed  to  do  so,  either  to  that 
administration  or  to  this  House.  I  supported  them  because 
I  approved  of  many  of  their  measures ;  but  principally  was  I 
induced  to  support  them  because  I  considered  their  continuance 
in  office  a  security  against  the  return  to  power  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  me,  which  ever  appeared  to  me 
as  the  greatest  national  calamity.  If,  indeed,  /  had  recom- 
mended the  noble  lord  to  His  Majesty;  if  I  had  come  down  to 
the  House  and  described  the  noble  lord  as  the  fittest  man  in  the 
country  to  fill  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  because  it 
was  a  convenient  step  to  my  own  safety,  in  retiring  from  a  situa- 
tion which  I  could  no  longer  fill  with  honour;  if,  having  seduced 
him  into  that  situation,  I  had  afterwards  tapered  off  from  a 
prominent  support  when  I  saw  that  the  minister  of  my  own 
choice  was  acquiring  greater  stability  and  popularity  than  I 
wished  for ;  if,  when  I  saw  an  opening  to  my  own  return  to 
power,  I  had  entered  into  a  combination  with  others,  whom  I 
meant  also  to  betray,  from  the  sole  lust  of  power  and  office,  in 
order  to  remove  him ;  and  if,  under  the  dominion  of  these  base 
appetites,  I  had  then  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt  the 
very  man  whom  I  had  before  held  up  to  the  choice  of  my 

Review  for  October  1863,  '  Sir  George  Lewis  could  not  have  described  his 
own  sort  of  mind  better  if  he  had  been  trying  to  do  so.  He  could -not  be 
intricate  or- perplexed.' — ED.] 
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Sovereign,  and  the  approbation  of  this  House  and  the  public,      1804. 
then  indeed  I  should  have  merited  the  contempt  of  all  good 
men,  and  should  have  deserved  to  be  told  that  I  was  hollow 
and  insincere  in  my  support,  and  had  acted  a  mean  and  per- 
fidious part.1 

Pitt  took  his  seat  after  his  re-election  on  the  18th  of 
May.  In  proof  of  his  efficiency  as  a  war-minister,  he 
soon  afterwards  introduced  a  bill  for  improving  the  de- 
fences of  the  country,  which  was  known  as  the  Additional 
Force  Bill.  It  met,  however,  with  an  unfavourable  re- 
ception in  the  House  of  Commons ;  its  second  reading 
was  opposed  by  181  to  221  votes  ;  it  was  much  contested 
in  other  stages,  and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Pitt  went  so 
far  as  to  complain  of  the  opposition  made  to  it  by  the 
Grenville  party.  At  the  end  of  July  Parliament  was 
prorogued,2  and  Pitt  had  now  leisure  to  consider  what 
steps  he  could  take  to  strengthen  himself  before  the 
beginning  of  another  session.3 

1  Sheridan  had  not  spared  Addington  in  the  early  part  of  his  administra- 
tion, as  is  shown  by  his  joke  about  Theseus  leaving  his  sitting  part  behind 
him,  which  Gilbert  Wakefield  furnished  to  him  from  a  story  in  the  '  Scholia 
to  Aristophanes '  (Equ.  1368).  It  seems  that  the  reporters  did  not  catch  the 
name,  and  that  Nicias,  instead  of  Theseus,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  (see 
Adolphus,  vol.  vii.  p.  590). 

8  [It  was  prorogued  by  the  King  in  person,  who  looked  well,  and  read  his 
speech  with  animation,  but  turned  over  two  leaves  at  once,  and  thus  omitted 
one-fourth  of  it  (see  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  211). — ED.] 

3  The  following  account  of  Pitt's  state,  soon  after  this  time,  occurs  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  September  11, 
1804 : — '  I  have  received  a  letter  from  very  good  authority,  to  tell  me  that 
latterly  the  manner  and  appearance  of  Pitt  has  been  "  absorbed,  melancholy, 
and  ailing,"  to  the  greatest  degree ;  so  much  so,  that  the  writer  assures  me 
Pitt's  friends  are  made  anxious  by  it  to  the  greatest  degree,  not  knowing 
whether  to  attribute  it  to  his  own  health,  to  the  accounts  from  Weymouth 
[i.  e.  of  the  state  of  the  King's  mind],  or  to  the  apprehension  of  some  great 
political  crisis  to  which  the  rest  of  the  world  are  strangers.  My  correspond- 
ent leans  to  the  latter  opinion,  and  has  some,  though  no  certain  grounds,  for 
imagining  that  this  extreme  depression  arises  from  an  overpowering  sense  of 
the  present  public  difficulties,  and  from  a  consciousness  that  things  cannot 
go  on  as  they  are '  (Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  370). 
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1805.  This  strength  he  sought  in  a  quarter  where  it  seemed 
least  likely  to  be  afforded,  and  whence  it  was  most 
humiliating  to  him  to  accept  it.  Before  the  opening  of 
the  session,  on  January  15,  1805 — a  period  at  that  time 
considered  unusually  late  * — a  negotiation  was  opened 
with  Addington  for  prevailing  upon  him  to  be  reconciled 
with  Pitt,  and  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
ejected  Minister,  though  recently  unsparing  in  his  censure 
of  his  successor,2  was  found  placable ;  he  was  raised  to 
the  peerage  as  Lord  Sidmouth,  because,  as  was  believed, 
Pitt  feared  his  rival  influence  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  he  became  President  of  the  Council,  instead  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland.  The  arrangement  was  highly  pleasing 
to  the  King,  but  was  not  agreeable  to  the  friends  of 
either  of  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  did  not  benefit 
Pitt  either  in  popularity  or  character  ;3  at  the  same  time 
Addington's  friend,  Lord  Buckinghamshire,  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy,  instead  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who 
had  taken  Lord  Harrowby's  place. 

The  reconciliation  was  hollow,  and  its  effects  were  not 
of  long  duration.     The  Tenth  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners 

1  [Lord  Stanhope  says : — '  During  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  it 
had  been  usual  to  convene  Parliament  in  the  month  of  November;  but 
under  Pitt  the  custom  was  changed.  Unless  in  special  cases,  the  Houses 
did  not  meet  till  after  the  new  year.  Thus,  in  1784,  at  the  time  of  which 
I  speak,  the  opening  of  the  new  session  was  appointed  for  January  20, 1785.' 
In  1787,  when  war  was  impending,  the  Houses  met  on  November  25. — ED.] 

3  '  Addington  is  more  bitter  than  ever  against  the  present  Ministers '  (Mr. 
Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  November  13,  1804 ;  Courts  and 
Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  375).  '  The  reconciliation  between  Pitt  and  Addington 
must  have  been  sudden,  as  I  know  that  only  two  days  before,  upon  Pitt 
touching  his  hat  as  he  passed  by  Addington,  Addington  observed  to  Dyson, 
who  was  riding  with  him,  that  even  that  greeting  was  new  to  him  '  (The 
same,  Jan.  7,  1805,  ibid.  p.  404). 

8  See  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol.  i.  p.  484 ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
ibid.  pp.  326-40 ;  Mr.  Grenville,  in  Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  399,  403, 406 ; 
Mr.  Fox  to  Lord  Holland,  March  19,  1805 ;  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  75. 
Lord  Hawkesbury  was  the  medium  of  communication  between  them. 
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of  Naval  Inquiry  had  brought  forward  certain  facts  im-  1805. 
pugning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Melville,  with  respect  to  his 
alleged  misappropriation  of  public  money,  as  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  Upon  this  report,  a  motion  inculpatory 
of  him  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 
Whitbread.  Pitt  was  eager  to  save  his  friend,  and  mani- 
fested the  most  lively  anxiety  during  Wilberforce's  speech, 
whose  adverse  opinion  and  vote  produced  much  influence 
upon  the  House.  Upon  the  division  the  numbers  were 
equal,  when  the  Speaker  (Abbot)  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  motion  of  censure.  Abbot  was  Addington's 
intimate  friend  ;  and  Addington,  differing  from  Pitt,  took 
an  unfavourable  view  of  Lord  Melville's  case.1  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Pitt  informed  the  House  that  Lord 
Melville  had  resigned  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, and,  subsequently,  that  he  had  advised  His  Majesty 
to  erase  his  name  from  the  list  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
making  the  latter  announcement,  Pitt  confessed  that, 
however  anxious  he  might  be  to  accede  to  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  he  felt  a  deep  and  bitter  pang  in  being 
compelled  to  be  the  instrument  of  rendering  the  noble 
lord's  punishment  more  severe.2  The  question  then 
arose  as  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Melville's  successor 

1  The  strength  of  the  feeling  which  prevailed  at  the  time  against  Lord 
Melville,  and  the  cry  against  Placemen  and  Scotsmen,  is  described  hy  Mr. 
Homer  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  291).     Lord 
Malmesbury  speaks  of  the  huzzas  and  shouts  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon 
Lord  Melville's  condemnation,  Sir  Thomas  Mostyn  giving  a  view  hollo,  and 
'  we  have  killed  the  fox '  (ibid.  p.  338).     The  question  seems  in  both  Houses 
to  have  been  regarded  rather  as  political  than  judicial  (see  Lord  Campbell's 
remarks  on  his  acquittal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  Ellen- 
bormtgh).     [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  281-2. — ED.] 

2  After  his  acquittal  by  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Melville  was  restored 
to  his  place  on  the  Privy  Council,  but  he  never  afterwards  held  office. 
According  to  Lord  Holland,  Pitt  said  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at  Bath,  a  short 
time  before  his  death :  '  We  can  get  over  Austerlitz,  but  we  can  never  get 
over  the  Tenth  Report.    Such  is  the  nature  of  Englishmen  '  (Mem.  of  Whig 
Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  48). 

S 
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1805.  at  the  Admiralty.  The  arrangement  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  desired  was  that  his  friend  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  that  his 
brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  should  succeed  to 
the  vacant  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  Mr.  Pitt 
declined  to  accede  to  this  proposal ;  but  appointed  Sir  C. 
Middleton,  an  experienced  naval  officer  (now  created  Lord 
Barham),  to  the  Admiralty.  Hereupon  Lord  Sidmouth 
resigned;  but  upon  the  request  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  after  full 
explanations  and  assurances,  which  he  deemed  satisfactory, 
he  withdrew  his  resignation,  and  consented  to  remain.1 
Matters  were  thus  patched  up  in  April ;  but  the  further 
proceedings  in  Lord  Melville's  case  brought  on  fresh  dis- 
agreements, and  finally  dissolved  the  ill-cemented  alliance. 
In  a  division  on  the  question  of  Lord  Melville's  impeach- 
ment, near  the  end  of  June,  some  of  Addington's  followers, 
to  whom  Pitt  had  promised  office,  voted  against  the  Go- 
vernment. Pitt  said  that  their  conduct  must  be  marked, 
which  language  Addington  regarded  as  a  personal  indig- 
nity, and  a  breach  of  the  previous  understanding  that  his 
friends  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  they  thought  fit  on 
Lord  Melville's  case.  He  therefore  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion ;  and  this  time  Pitt  expressed  no  wish  that  it  might 
be  recalled.  Such  was  Addington's  version  of  this  trans- 
action.'2 Pitt's  was  somewhat  different ;  namely,  that  he 
was  prepared  to  fulfil  his  promise  in  a  short  time,  but  not 
at  that  moment,  when  the  votes  had  been  so  recently 
given.8  Be  this  as  it  may,  Addington  and  his  friend  Lord 
Buckinghamshire  now  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  pp.  356-364,  368  j  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  78. 

2  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  ibid.  pp.  367-375.     [Compare  Lord  Stanhope's 
Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  313-314.— ED.] 

3  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.   p.  338.      According  to   Lord  Malmesbury's 
account,  Addington  offended  the  King  at  his  audience  by  awkwardly  offering 
His  Majesty  the  key  of  the  cabinet  boxes,  and  by  forcing  him  to  listen  to  an 
unseasonable  explanation,  which  lasted  an  hour. 
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Cabinet :  their  places  were  filled  by  Lord  Camden  and 
Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Camden  being  succeeded  by  Lord 
Castlereagh  in  the  Department  of  War  and  Colonies.  On 
July  12,  the  session  was  brought  to  a  close  without 
any  further  ministerial  change. 

Although  Pitt's  Government  survived  the  session,  its 
weakness  was  apparent,  and  indeed  admitted.1  His  poli- 
tical isolation,  now  increased  by  the  humiliating  recon- 
ciliation with  Addington,  and  its  speedy  rupture,  could 
not  but  fill  his  mind  with  anxiety,  as  the  successes  of 
Napoleon  and  the  difficulties  of  the  country  multiplied. 
Being  deprived  even  of  Addington,  he  sought  to  obtain 
the  King's  permission  to  revive  the  negotiation  with  Fox 
and  Lord  Grenville.  He  appears  to  have  made  his  first 
attempt  in  July,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  and  to 

1  '  Pitt  will  certainly  not  go  out  yet,  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think 
it  impossible  that  he  should  last  some  time  longer'  (Mr.  Fox  to  Lord 
Holland,  April  9,  1805.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  p.  77).  '  Pitt,  though  he  may 
still  have  a  bare  majority,  is  too  weak  to  carry  on  the  Government  as  it  is ; 
at  least  we  flatter  ourselves  so  '  (To  Mr.  O'Brien,  July  7, 1805,  ibid.  p.  88). 
(  What  is  clearest  of  all  is,  that  Pitt  is  very  low,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  notion  of  what  plan  he  can  follow  to  raise  himself  (To  Lord  Lauder- 
dale,  July  12,  1815,  ibid.  p.  99).  (  I  see  no  newspapers  that  speak  of  politics ; 
but  I  think  the  tone  of  the  paragraphs  ought  to  be  to  treat  with  contempt 
the  notion  of  Pitt's  being  able  to  carry  on  the  Government  as  he  is,  or  to 
gain  any  accession  of  strength ;  and  Castlereagh's  appointment  [to  the  De- 
partment of  War  and  Colonies]  ought  to  be  stated  as  complete  proof  of  his 
weakness  and  impotence  in  either  view '  (To  Mr.  O'Brien,  July  17,  1805, 
ibid.  p.  102).  '  I  hear  that  to  those  who  casually  see  him  [Pitt],  his  appearance 
is  just  as  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  of  extreme  uneasiness,  and 
almost  misery.  Most  of  his  friends  speak  of  the  extreme  desirableness  of  a 
junction,  and  some  even  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  it '  (To  Mr.  Grey,  Aug. 
28,  1805,  ibid.  p.  105).  A  letter  from  Mr.  Windham  to  Lord  Buckingham, 
of  Aug.  3,  also  says  that  '  one  of  the  persons  holding  office  under  Pitt,  and 
pretty  much  in  his  confidence,  has  talked,  within  these  few  days,  the  same 
sort  of  language  that  has  been  held  for  some  time ;  namely,  that  though  they 
might  maintain  themselves,  they  could  not  go  on  with  any  confidence  or 
comfort,  and  that  a  proposition  of  the  most  liberal  sort  would  soon  be  made  ' 
(Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  437). 

s  2 
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1805.  have  met  with  a  refusal.1  The  arrangement  just  described 
was  the  consequence.  Foiled  in  this  endeavour,  he  medi- 
tated a  second  attempt  upon  the  King  at  Weymouth  ;  and 
a  letter  announcing  this  intention  was  written  by  Lord 
Camden,  the  new  Lord  President,  to  Lord  Grenville.2 
Pitt  followed  the  King  to  Weymouth  in  the  month  of 
September ;  again  he  sought,  in  a  long  interview,  to  over- 
come the  Bang's  objections  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  again  he  failed.3 
The  negotiation,  desired  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  expected  by  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  never  therefore  took  place,  and 
Pitt  resigned  himself  to  the  idea  of  meeting  Parliament 
without  any  accession  of  administrative  or  parliamentary 
strength.4 

1  See  Mr.  Adair  to  Mr.  Fox,  July  7, 1805,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  90 ;  and  Mr. 
Fox  to  Mr.  Grey,  July  9,  ibid.  p.  95.      Lord  Grenville  to  Marquis  of  Buck- 
ingham,  June   25   and  July  6.      Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.   pp.  426,  427. 
There  must  be  a  misprint  in  the  date  of  one  of  these  letters :  either  Lord 
Grenville's  letter  should  be  July  8,  or  Mr.  Fox's  July  7. 

2  Dated  July  10.     Courts    and  Cabinets,   ibid.   p.  430.     Mr.  Grenville, 
writing  from  Worthing  on  July  24,  to  Lord  Buckingham,  says :  1 1  yester- 
day received  a  letter  from  town,  of  good  authority,  to  state  that  "  Pitt  cer- 
tainly does  not  consider  the  last  arrangements  as  creating  any  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  what  is  so  much  wished  for  by  the  considerate  men  of  all  parties; 
and  he  certainly  goes  to  Weymouth  at  the  beginning  of  next  month  " 
(Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  433).     Pitt,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  of 
March  1804  (already  quoted),  speaks  of  the  advantages  which  the  King 
would  derive,  in  an  equal  degree  with  the  country,  from  the  extension  of 
parties,  and  the  establishment  of  a  Government  uniting  all  the  weight  and 
talents  of  the  day,  and  capable  of  commanding  respect  and  confidence  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

3  For  the  positive  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  are  indebted  to  a  memorandum 
of  information  from  a  gentleman  then  attached  to  the  Court,  who  was  at 
Wevniouth  when  Mr.  Pitt  came,  and  who  received  an  account  of  the  interview 
first  from  Mr.  Pitt,  and  afterwards  from  the  King  himself.      The  interview 
lasted  three  hours,  and  Mr.  Pitt  desisted  from  further  pressure,  lest  he  should 
disturb  the  King's  mind.     [Lord  Stanhope  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  334) 
refers  to  this  note,  '  ascribed  to  Sir  George  C.  Lewis,'  as  an  authority.    This 
is  confirmed  by  the  passages  in  Mr.  Rose's  Diary.   The  King  appears  to  have 
been  perfectly  impracticable. — ED.] 

4  Fox's  belief  seems  tc  have  been  that  the  King  had  consented  to  a  nego- 
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It  is,  in  our  opinion,  certain  that  a  junction  with  Fox  1805. 
and  Lord  Grenville  was  at  this  moment  sincerely,  nay 
ardently,  desired  by  Pitt,  and  that  his  disappointment  at 
the  King's  refusal  to  admit  Fox  into  the  Cabinet,  by  which 
alone  Lord  Grenville's  adhesion  could  be  obtained,  was 
great  and  genuine.  His  conduct,  and  the  exigencies  of 
his  position,  equally  point  to  this  conclusion.  If  Pitt 
seriously  meditated  such  a  junction  of  parties,  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  he  had  maturely  considered  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  effected,  and  that  he  was  prepared  with 
such  an  offer  as  it  would  be  reasonable  to  make  and  honour- 
able to  accept.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive 
how  this  Coalition  Government  could  have  been  arranged 
so  as  to  satisfy  the  pretensions  of  the  rival  leaders.  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Melville,  of  March  29,  1804  — 
written  a  short  time  before  the  fall  of  Addington's  Ministry 
— said, '  I  do  not  see  how,  under  any  circumstances,  I  can 
creditably  or  usefully  consent  to  take  part  in  any  Govern- 
ment without  being  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  I  should  be  very 
sorry  that  either  Lord  Moira,  or,  through  him,  the  Prince, 
should  suppose  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my  changing 
my  opinion  on  this  point.1  On  the  other  hand,  Fox,  in 
his  letters  written  at  the  time  when  the  offer  was  believed 
to  be  impending,  declares  that  he  will  not  belong  to  any 
Cabinet  of  which  Pitt  is  the  head,  and  that  the  existing 
Cabinet  must  be  considered  as  annihilated,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  ministry  conceded,  before  he  will  negotiate : 

tiation  with  himself  and  Lord  Grenville,  that  Pitt  went  down  to  Weymouth 
to  arrange  with  the  King  the  terms  of  the  offer,  and  that  Pitt's  subsequent 
silence  was  owing  to  his  own  reluctance  to  negotiate.  See  Courts  and 
Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  432,  438.  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  pp.  109,  111,  115.  Lord 
Grenville  became  aware,  early  in  October,  that,  as  the  result  of  Pitt's  visit, 
there  would  be  no  offer  ( Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  439, 443,  444).  In  the 
letter  of  Oct.  22,  he  says  : — '  Now  that  all  hope  of  united  Government  must 
finally  be  relinquished.'  See  also  Mr.  Grenville's  letter,  ibid.  p.  441. 
1  Lord  Mahon's  Secret  Correspondence,  p.  12. 
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1805.  even  if  Pitt  is  willing  to  concede  these  terms,  he  is  de- 
sirous rather  of  finding  obstacles  to  an  agreement  than 
smoothing  the  way  to  a  compromise.1 

The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Buckingham,  of  this  date,  upon  our  war  policy,  and 
the  existing  state  of  our  Continental  alliances,  will  be  read 
with  interest: — 

Let  me  only  say  to  you  once  more,  that  I  earnestly  hope  we 
shall  keep  clear  of  all  pledges,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  our 
opinions  and  conduct  respecting  the  new  state  of  things  which 
has  arisen  on  the  Continent.  There  are,  I  fear,  some,  at  least  of 
the  old  Opposition,  who  hold  opinions  on  that  point  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  our  principles  and  practice.  I  think  you  and 
I  long  since  agreed  that,  whether  we  got  well  or  ill  into  the  war, 
or  rather,  that  because  we  got  so  ill  into  it,  there  was  no  possible 
way  of  getting  tolerably  well  out  of  it,  but  by  connecting  our  peace 
with  that  of  the  Continent.  There  were  two  ways  of  doing  this, 
and  they  never  could  be  entirely  disconnected;  these  were, joint 
negotiation  and  joint  war.  To  joint  negotiation,  Fox  pledged 
himself,  last  year,  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me,  and, 
as  I  think,  very  advantageous  to  himself.  But  the  thing  has 
now  taken  the  shape  of  joint  war,  the  propriety  of  which  depends 
on  an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances,  of  all  which  I  am  hitherto 
in  ignorance.  But  on  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  I  must  own 
I  never  had  much  hope  that  Bonaparte  would  enter  into  a 
serious  negotiation  for  tying  up  his  own  hands  from  future  ac- 
quisition anywhere,  until  the  experiment  of  war  shall  have  con- 
vinced him  that  he  has  no  choice  on  the  subject.  I  think  it, 
therefore,  much  more  probable  of  the  two,  that  the  alternative 
of  war  was  that  to  which  we  (I  mean  all  the  Allies)  were  neces- 
sarily driven,  and  that  in  this  determination  it  is  highly  impor- 

1  Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv.  pp.  9C,  98, 101,  110, 114.  Mr.  Grenville  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Buckingham  of  Nov.  7,  '  Strange  reports  are  spread  with  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  universally  believed,  that  a  fair  proposal  has  been 
made  to  Fox  and  us,  and  that -we  have  with  him  refused  to  hear  of  anything 
unless  Pitt  first  went  out  of  office.  What  desperate  lies  they  are  driven  to ! ' 
( Courts  and  Cabinets,  p.  449). 
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tant  to  the  greatest  interests  that  this  country  ever  had  at  stake,  1805. 
to  show  that  we  are  nearly  unanimous.  Then  comes  the  con- 
sideration of  the  particular  stipulations  and  arrangements  for 
that  purpose — a  consideration  of  great  moment  most  certainly, 
and  on  which  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  reason  in  the  total 
ignorance  both  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  of  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  them.  But  all  the  leanings  of  my  mind 
are  favourable  to  measures  of  exertion  and  vigour  in  a  case  where 
I  have  attributed  all  our  present  difficulties  to  the  want  of  those 
qualities  on  former  occasions.1 

The  attempts  of  Pitt  during  this  year  to  organise  and 
support  a  European  confederacy  against  Bonaparte,  had 
resulted  in  the  capitulation  of  Ulrn  on  October  17th,  and 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  on  December  2nd.  The  battle  of 
Trafalgar  had,  indeed,  intervened,  and  had  in  some  measure 
counteracted  the  land  victories  by  extinguishing  the  French 
maritime  power.2  The  military  prospects  of  the  country 
were,  however,  gloomy,  and  could  not  fail  to  depress  even 
the  sanguine  mind  of  Pitt,  who,  with  a  feebly  organised 
Government,  and  with  impaired  bodily  powers,  was  pre- 
paring to  meet  Parliament.  That  event,  however,  was 
destined  never  to  occur.  Pitt's  health  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  failing  state  for  some  time  past,  though  his  age 
—he  was  now  in  his  forty-eighth  year — forbad  the  idea 
that  his  malady  threatened  his  life.  He  went  to  Bath 
early  in  December,  and  returned  to  his  house  on  Putney 
Heath  about  the  10th  of  January,  1806.3  Even  on  the 
road  his  condition  was  so  emaciated  that  Sir  Walter 
Farquhar,  his  physician,  pronounced  complete  rest  and 
abstinence  from  business  to  be  necessary  to  his  recovery, 
and  considered  his  life  in  danger.  Upon  his  arrival  at 

1  Oct.  3,  1805.     Courts  and  Cabinets,  ibid,  p,  441. 

2  [October  21.— ED.] 

3  [He  was  three  days  on  the  road  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv. 
p.  369).— ED.] 
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1806.  Putney  his  symptoms  of  debility  were  aggravated,  and  are 
stated  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  typhus  fever. 
On  the  23rd  of  the  month  he  died.  Even  at  the  last  the 
fatal  termination  of  his  malady  had  been  so  little  antici- 
pated, that  his  usual  official  dinner  at  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament took  place  on  the  20th,  at  his  house  in  Downing 
Street.1  This  premature  death  of  a  man  who  had,  since 
1782,  occupied  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  eyes  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  all  Europe,  and  who  now  filled  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.  At  a  meeting  of  Opposition  leaders 
which  was  held  when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  it  was 
agreed  to  suspend  for  the  moment  all  political  hostilities. 
The  generous  mind  of  Fox  was  touched  with  feelings  of 
sadness,  not  of  joy,  at  the  approaching  end  of  his  great 
rival;  he  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  going  down  to 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Pitt  was  in 
extremities.  '  Mentem  mortalia  tangunt,'  he  said.2 

An  undue  importance  is  often  attached  to  the  incoherent 
ramblings  of  eminent  men  upon  their  deathbeds.  It 
seems  certain  that  Pitt  died  with  little  warning  of  his 
danger,  and  that  his  mind  was  in  a  lethargic  state,  with 
occasional  delirium,  for  some  time  before  his  death.  The 
story  of  his  patriotic  exclamation,  which  has  been  denied, 
is  however,  in  a  certain  sense,  well  attested.  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  states  that  Lady  Malmesbury  saw  Pitt's  physician, 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid,  p.  345.     Lord  Grenville,  writing  from  London, 
on  January  13,  says :  '  There  is  much  speculation  here  on  the  state  of  Pitt's 
health,  which  is  said,  however,  to  be  mending,  but  he  is  still  so  weak  as  to 
leave  hardly  any  prospect  of  his  attending  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  ' 
(Courts  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  p.  12).     Lord  Wellesley,  in  his  letter  on  Pitt's 
death  and  character,  states  that  he  communicated  the  fact  of  Pitt's  danger 
to  Lord  Grenville.     [At  the  official  dinner  Lord  Castlereagh  read  the  King's 
speech,  in  the  absence  of  Pitt  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  388). — 
ED.] 

2  Life  of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  328. 
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Sir  Walter  Farquhar,  three  days  after  his  death,  and  re- 
ceived from  him  an  account  of  his  last  hours ;  and  that 
almost  the  last  words  he  spoke  intelligibly  were  these,  to 
himself,  and  more  than  once  repeated — '  Oh,  what  times ! 
oh,  my  country  ! ' 1 

The  latter  part  of  Pitt's  life  had  been  clouded  by  dis- 
appointments and  mortifications.  The  King's  objection 
to  Fox,  and  the  consequent  refusal  of  the  chief  politicians 
to  join  his  Ministry ;  his  compulsory  recourse  to  Adding- 
ton's  assistance,  and  the  speedy  defection  of  his  ignomi- 
nious ally  ;  his  failure  in  saving  Lord  Melville  from  forced 
resignation  and  impeachment ; 2  and  the  defeat  of  his 
continental  policy  by  the  surrender  of  Ulm  and  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  ; 3  must  have  come  as  successive  blows  to  his 

1  I>iai~y,  ibid.  p.  346.     Wilberforce  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time, 
'  He  spoke  very  little  for  some  days  before  he  died,  and  was  extremely 
weakened  and  reduced  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  when  he  was  first  talked 
to  as  a  dying  man.     He  expired  early  on  Thursday  morning '  {Life,  vol.  iii. 
p.  252).     [The  fact  that  Pitt's  last  words  were,   'Oh,  my  country!  how 
I  leave  my  country ! '  seems  now  to  be  clearly  established  by  the  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  James  H.  Hamilton,  and  published  in  Lord  Stanhope's  Life, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  378-382,  as  corrected  by  his  Lordship  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
'  The  Times,'  and  in  his  second  edition.     The  words  thus  become  more 
intelligible  and  more  consonant  with  Pitt's  character  and  feelings. — ED.] 

2  Lord  Fitzharris,  Lord  Malmesbury's  eldest  son,  who  was  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time,  gives  the  following  account  of  Pitt's  feelings  with 
respect  to  the  vote  against  Lord  Melville :  '  I  have  ever  thought  that  an 
aiding  cause  of  Pitt's  death,  certainly  one  that  tended  to  shorten  his  exist- 
ence, was  the  result  of  the  proceedings  against  his  old  friend  and  colleague, 
Lord  Melville.     I  sat  wedged  close  to  Pitt  himself  the  night  when  we  were 
216  to  216,  and  the  Speaker,  Abbot  (after  looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
pausing  for  ten  minutes),  gave  the  casting  vote  against  us,  Pitt  immediately 
put  on  the  little  cocked  hat  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  when  dressed 
for  the  evening,  and  jammed  it  deeply  over  his  forehead,  and  I  distinctly 
saw  the  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks '  (Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  347). 

3  Lord  Malmesbury  communicated  to  Pitt  the  authentic  account  of  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  observed  the  effect  which  it  produced  upon  him 
(Diary,  ibid.  p.  340).     He  expresses  an  opinion  that  Pitt  never  recovered 
from  the  news  of  Austerlitz,  which  was  communicated  to  him  at  Bath  by 
Lord  Castlereagh  (ibid.  p.  344).     Lord  Holland  says :  '  Mr.  Pitt's  vexation 
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1806.  spirit.  This  period  was  one  of  unusual  care,  anxiety,  and 
depression ;  but  his  mind  unquestionably  possessed  sufficient 
strength  to  bear  the  weight,  if  his  body  had  not  been 
undermined  by  physical  causes.1 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  a  motion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  a  grant  of  40,000/.  to  pay  his  debts. 
The  motion  was  carried  without  opposition,  and  the  money 
was  afterwards  paid  to  his  executors,  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Mr.  Wilberforce  tried  to  induce 
Pitt's  private  friends  to  contribute  this  sum,  liberally  offer- 
ing to  bear  his  share,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  Mr. 

at  having  sacrificed  what  appeared  the  last  hope  of  Europe,  coming  upon  his 
yet  deeper  mortification  and  grief  at  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend  Lord 
Melville,  no  douht  hastened  his  death,  though  his  constitution  -was  so  much 
shattered,  that  his  life  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  much 
prolonged  (Mem.  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  p.  207).  The  account  of  Pitt's 
last  illness  in  the  Ann.  Reg.  vol.  xlviii.  p.  11,  is  stated  by  Lord  Holland  to 
be  singularly  precise,  and  to  have  been  derived  from  Dr.  Bayley,  who  was 
called  in  to  attend  him.  Wilberforce  says  in  his  Diary :  '  Pitt  killed  by  the 
enemy  as  much  as  Nelson  '  (vol.  iii.  p.  245).  Some  details  as  to  Pitt's  last 
illness,  and  speculations  as  to  the  consequences  of  his  death,  may  be  seen  in 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Homer,  of  Jan.  21  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  325).  A  song  written  by 
Walter  Scott  for  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Pitt  Club  of  Scotland,  in 
1814,  commences  with  the  following  stanza  : — 

Oh,  dread  was  the  time  and  more  dreadful  the  omen, 
When  the  brave  on  Marengo  lay  slaughter' d  in  vain, 

And  beholding  broad  Europe  bowed  down  by  her  foemen, 
Pitt  closed  in  his  anguish  the  map  of  her  reign. 

Not  the  fate  of  broad  Europe  could  bend  his  brave  spirit 
To  take  for  his  country  the  safety  of  shame ; ' 

Oh  then  in  her  triumph  remember  his  merit, 
And  hallow  the  goblet  that  flows  to  his  name. 

Marengo  was  the  first  step  in  Bonaparte's  career  of  independent  aggression ; 
and  in  June  1800,  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  broad  Europe  was  not 
'  bowed  down  by  her  foemen.'  Moreover,  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  which  Pitt 
heartily  concurred,  was  made  in  the  following  yearj  and  this  peace  was 
generally  considered  (if  Sheridan's  dictum  was  true)  to  involve '  the  safety  of 
shame.'  The  allusion  seems  more  appropriate  to  Austerlitz  than  to  Marengo. 

1  [Lord  Stanhope  concurs  in  this  view,  and  refers  to  this  passage  as  '  the 
opinion  of  an  accomplished  critic,  whom  I  have  more  than  once  already 
cited'  (Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  364).— ED.] 
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Pitt's  friends  had  raised  12,OOOZ.  in  the  autumn  of  1801, 
shortly  after  his  resignation,  in  order  to  relieve  him  from  em- 
barrassment ;  and  one  of  the  subscribers  to  this  sum  wished 
it  to  be  included  in  the  grant ;  but  to  this  proposal  Mr. 
Wilberforce  strongly  objected,  and  it  was  in  consequence 
abandoned. L  From  1784  to  1801,  Mr.  Pitt  had  held  the 
offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  joint  salary  of  which  was  then  about  7,500/. 
a  year,  together  with  an  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street.  Besides  this,  he  had  since  1792  held  the  sine- 
cure office  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  with  a  salary 
of  3,000^.  a  year,  to  which  the  use  of  Walrner  Castle  was 
attached.  Wilberforce  says,  that  he  lived  at  the  rate  of 
5,000/.  or  6,000/.  a  year.  The  celebrated  inscription  under 
Pitt's  monument  in  Guildhall,  by  Mr.  Canning,  records  in  his 
honour  that,  '  Dispensing  for  near  twenty  years  the  favours 
of  the  Crown,  he  lived  without  ostentation,  and  he  died 
poor.'  But  if,  being  unmarried,  and  having  no  expensive 
tastes  or  pursuits,  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  the  receipt 
of  an  ample  income,  it  would  have  been  rather  natural 
that  he  should  have  died  rich,  than  that  he  should  have 
died  poor.  We  can  only  explain  the  contrary  result  on  the 
supposition  that,  being  entirely  indifferent  about  money,  and 
engrossed  with  public  affairs,  he  neglected  to  attend  to  his 
own  expenditure,  and  was  plundered  by  his  domestics.2 

At  the  time  of  Pitt's  death  there  was  a  general  disposi- 
tion among  the  leaders  of  all  political  parties,  on  account 
of  the  critical  state  of  our  relations  with  the  Continent,  to 
sink  minor  differences  in  a  general  union,  and  to  form  a 
Coalition  Government  resting  on  a  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive basis.  This  idea,  promulgated  and  enforced  by  Lord 

1  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iii.  pp.  244-54. 

2  [The  first  mortgage  on  Hohvood  was  4,000/.    In  1797  lie  found  it  neces- 
sary to  raise  a  second  mortgage  of  7,000/.     See  Lord  Stanhope,  Life  of  Pitt, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  5,  341. — ED.] 
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1806.  Grenville,  was  adopted  by  Pitt,  and  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect  by  him  in  1804,  if  his  attempt  had  not  been 
frustrated  by  the  King's  refusal  to  admit  Fox  into  the 
Cabinet.  The  result  of  this  failure  was,  that  even  Pitt  was 
only  able  to  form  a  weak  and  struggling  administration  ; 
and  if  he  had  lived,  the  King  would  doubtless  have  been 
compelled  by  Parliamentary  pressure  to  allow  his  minister 
to  seek  strength  in  the  quarters  where  alone  it  could  be 
obtained.  We  propose,  in  another  article,  to  trace  the  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  parties,  and  to  show  how  the 
project  of  a  Coalition  Government,  including  the  ablest 
men  of  different  political  connections,  was  realised  by 
Mr.  Pitt's  survivors. 


SUPPLEMENT   TO   THE   ARTICLES   ON  THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS   OF   ADDINGTON  AND   PITT. 

BY  the  kindness  of  the  Very  Eeverend  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's,  I  am  allowed  to  print  the  interesting  letter 
which  follows.  It  was  addressed  to  Sir  George  C.  Lewis, 
in  1858,  and  presents  to  the  reader  another  view  of  the 
relations  of  Pitt  and  Addington.  The  second  letter  is  one 
written  by  Sir  George  Lewis  himself  to  the  late  Lord 
Lansdowne,  and  is,  in  fact,  a  commentary  on  what  may 
be  called  Dean  Milman's  Defence  of  Addington.  Copies 
of  both  were  found  among  the  author's  papers,  and  they 
are  here  given  to  the  reader  as  a  fit  and  proper  supple- 
ment to  the  articles  themselves. — ED. 

DEANEKY,  ST.  PATH'S,  Jan.  27,  1858. 

MY    DEAR  SIR   GEORGE    LEWIS, — Before  I  begin  my 
observations  on  your  Article  in  the '  Edinburgh  Eeview,'  I 
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am  bound  to  explain  my  right  and  title  to  presume  to  do 
so.  Lord  Sidniouth  and  his  family  always  kept  up  some 
connection  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Beading,  where  I 
lived  many  years,  and  I  thus  formed  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  them.  This  intimacy  was  greatly  increased  by 
his  marriage  with  the  second  Lady  Sidmouth,  Lord 
StowelTs  daughter,  a  very  near  neighbour  and  great 
friend  of  mine.  During  Lord  Stowell's  long  and  slow 
decay,  Lord  Sidmouth  and  his  wife  were  constantly  at 
Early  Court  (close  to  Beading),  and  I  saw  them  day  after 
day.  After  that  I  was  a  very  frequent  visitor  at  Bich- 
mond  Park.  Lord  Sidmouth  delighted  in  talking  over 
old  days,  and  did  so  with  the  utmost  freedom  and  with- 
out reserve.  I  was  of  course  much  interested  in  listening 
to  him.  During  this  familiar  intercourse,  I  heard  repeat- 
edly the  same  anecdotes,  which  were  told,  as  is  the  wont 
of  elderly  men,  again  and  again,  with  but  little  variation, 
and  I  had  no  scruple  in  pumping  where  the  stream  flowed 
so  wiUingly  and  copiously.  I  think,  indeed,  that  there 
was  hardly  a  sentence  of  his  conversation,  in  Pellew's  'Life' 
of  him,  which  was  new  to  me.  It  is  true  that  I  have 
only  my  memory  to  trust  to.  I  repeatedly  urged  Lord 
Sidmouth's  daughter  to  Boswellise  her  father,  as  his  stories 
seemed  to  me  even  more  curious  and  instructive  than  the 
papers  which  he  also  communicated  to  me.  I  myself  was 
too  indolent  and  too  scrupulous  to  do  so.  I  am,  there- 
fore, in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  precise  dates  of  some 
of  the  facts. 

Lord  Sidmouth  has  often  said,  that  what  finally  over- 
came his  reluctance  to  accept  the  Government,  was  the 
result  of  an  interview  with  the  King,  at  which  Mr.  Pitt 
and  himself  alone  were  present.  On  Mr.  Pitt's  persisting 
in  his  resignation,  the  King  turned  to  Addington — 'Now, 
Mr.  Addington,  if  you  refuse  to  stand  by  me,  to  whom 
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can  I  turn  ? '  This  appeal  was  irresistible  ;  from  that 
time,  whatever  misgivings  he  might  have  of  his  own 
power  and  capacities,  he  thought  himself  bound  to  accept 
the  office ;  and  certainly  supposed  from  Pitt's  manner 
and  words  that  he  had  full  right  to  reckon  on  his  cordial 
support. 

As  to  Mr.  Pitt's  reason  for  resignation,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  more  is  attributed  to  his  difference  on  the 
Catholic  question  than  really  should  be.  This  was  the 
overt  act,  as  regards  the  King ;  this  was  Pitt's  pretext  to 
the  King,  perhaps  to  himself.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  common  version  of  the  affair  which  was  current,  and 
which  I  perpetually  heard  in  my  boyhood,  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  true  one.  It  was  then  almost  always  said  that 
Pitt  put  Addington  into  office  to  make  the  peace,  which 
he  could  not  or  was  unwilling  to  make  himself.  Of  the 
necessity  of  peace,  Pitt  was  firmly  convinced.  His  mind, 
as  Lord  Sidmouth  has  often  told  me,  was  depressed  almost 
to  despondency  by  the  failure  of  our  Continental  Allies, 
and  by  the  French  successes.  He  had  not  the  indomitable 
resolution  and  inflexible  firmness  of  Lord  Grenville.  He 
might  possibly  suppose  that  '  ce  monstre  Pitt,  1'ennemi 
du  genre  humain,'  as  he  was  called  in  Paris,  would  nego- 
tiate with  less  advantage,  and  might  obtain  less  favourable 
terms  from  the  Kepublic,  or  from  Bonaparte,  then  thought 
the  child  of  the  Eepublic.  At  all  events,  he  might  (I  have 
a  strong  opinion  he  did)  wish  to  avoid  the  difficulty  and 
the  responsibility  of  a  peace,  which  nevertheless,  though 
a  hazardous  experiment,  he  thought  must  be  made.  At 
all  events,  he  could  hardly  hope  to  obtain  terms  which 
would  satisfy  the  unyielding  Grenville,  and  must  hence 
probably  have  come  to  a  collision  in  his  own  Cabinet. 
This  view,  I  think,  accounts  for  his  wavering — for  his 
wavering,  without  consulting  his  colleagues.  He  deemed 
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peace  inevitable ;  but  lie  was  not  the  man  to  make  it.  I 
confess  that  I  do  not  suppose,  from  his  own  language,  that 
Addington  had  on  his  part  much  belief,  assuredly  no  con- 
fidence, in  the  stability  of  the  peace.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  form  an  opinion  of  Bonaparte  so  different  from  that 
which  prevailed  throughout  England.  He,  too,  thought 
the  peace  precarious,  but  absolutely  necessary.  Both  Pitt 
and  he  were  in  the  utmost  alarm  about  the  financial  diffi- 
culties :  neither  had  a  notion  of  the  vast  resources  of  the 
country.  I  wish  that  I  could  recollect  with  accuracy  the 
precise  date  of,  and  the  exact  numbers,  in  a  speech  of 
Pitt's,  which  Sidmouth  constantly  repeated.  It  was  during 
the  war.  '  I  think,'  said  he,  '  that  I  see  my  way  to  an- 
other loan  of  (I  believe)  twenty  millions,  and  of  adding 
the  interest  thereon  to  the  budget  of  the  year.'  Beyond 
that,  he  intimated  that  our  credit  could  not  go.  He  lived 
himself  (Pitt)  to  double  the  national  debt  of  that  time, 
and  to  raise  a  revenue  of  an  amount  in  proportion. 

All  this,  that  Pitt  put  in  Addington  to  make  peace,  that 
as  yet  there  was  no  suspicion  in  Addington  of  the  least 
estrangement,  and  that  they  understood  each  other,  agrees 
perfectly  with  what  you  state  so  justly  and  accurately, 
that  the  peace  was  hardly  made  when  Addington  made 
overtures  to  Pitt  to  return  to  office. 

But  Addington  having  made  the  peace,  being  popular 
to  a  high  degree  in  the  country  (more  of  this  hereafter), 
strong  in  the  King's  favour,  could  hardly,  with  the  self- 
respect  which  he  ought  to  have  felt,  which  I  know  from 
his  conversation  he  did  feel,  permit  himself  to  be  treated 
as  a  mere  locum  tenens,  a  pis  aller,  to  be  put  into  the 
Government  at  Pitt's  will,  to  undertake  its  responsibilities, 
and  then  to  vacate  it,  or  to  sink  to  a  humbler  and  subor- 
dinate position  according  to  Pitt's  convenience.  This  he 
could  not  do  without  degradation — without  in  a  certain 
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sense  proclaiming  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  the  position 
which  he  actually  filled,  of  the  royal  favour,  and  of  the 
public  confidence  which  he  undoubtedly  enjoyed.  No 
man  could  expose  himself  voluntarily,  and  as  yet  under 
no  pressure  of  adverse  circumstances,  to  such  humiliation. 
Addington's  fresh  overtures  to  Pitt  about  his  return  to 
office  were  received  in  a  way,  as  you  justly  say,  considered 
by  Addington  '  encouraging.'  Canning's  annoyance  at 
the  visit,  and  apparently  friendly  intercourse  between 
Addington  and  Pitt,  is  a  further  proof  that  others  as 
well  as  Addington  supposed  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  breach  in  their  amicable  relations.  Addington, 
perhaps,  ought  to  have  augured  no  good  from  Pitt's 
visit  to  Lord  Grenville,  who,  he  well  knew,  held  him 
in  utter  contempt — who  had  gone  at  once,  even  on 
the  peace,  into  stern,  uncompromising  opposition.  He 
knew,  too,  that  Canning,  besides  pelting  him  day  after 
day,  unchecked,  it  might  almost  seem  encouraged,  by 
Pitt,  with  his  merciless  squibs,  was  incessantly  work- 
ing, as  I  think  I  have  heard  Sidmouth  say,  in  an 
underhand  way  in  alienating  Pitt  from  his  old  friend 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  Addington  had,  a  blind  it  may 
be,  but  surely  no  ungenerous  confidence  in  the  unaltered 
friendship  of  Pitt ;  and  in  this  confidence,  when  the  war 
began  to  threaten,  he  renewed  those  overtures,  which  at 
least  on  the  former  occasion  had  not  been  rejected ;  and 
supposing  himself  on  such  terms  with  Pitt,  it  does  not 
appear  to  me  so  surprising  that,  without  obtaining  the 
formal  consent  and  authority  of  the  King,  he  should  ini- 
tiate such  negotiations  (I  may  be  ignorant  of  the  strict 
etiquette  in  such  affairs)  in  order  to  ascertain  on  what 
terms  Pitt  would  join  him — how  far  they  could  amicably 
combine  to  make  a  strong  Government.  No  one  knew 
better  than  Addington  the  King's  personal  dislike  to  Pitt, 
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his  dislike  of  his  stately  and  dictatorial  manner,  a  dislike 
greatly  exasperated  by  Pitt's  conduct  and  manner  on  his 
resignation  of  office.  However  the  King,  on  Addington's 
representation  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  might  submit 
to  that  necessity,  Addington  might  think  it  prudent,  that 
it  might  save  even  the  King  himself  some  embarrassment, 
if  he  could  propose  such  coalition  in  full  confidence  that 
it  could  be  arranged  without  difficulty.  If  he  could  say 
that  Pitt  would  join  him  on  terms  not  dishonourable  to 
himself  and  palpably  advantageous  to  the  nation,  the 
King  himself  could  hardly  refuse,  and  perhaps  would 
easily  have  pardoned  Addington  for  sparing  him  the  dif- 
ficulties and  perhaps  humiliation  of  the  previous  negotia- 
tion. At  all  events,  up  to  this  time  Addington's  feeling 
of  reverence  for  Pitt  was  still  at  its  height,  a  feeling  which 
was  so  lasting  that  even  the  sense  of  what  he  thought 
hard  and  unkind  usage  on  the  part  of  Pitt  never  extin- 
guished it,  and  which  led  him  at  the  last  (I  shall  revert 
to  this)  to  destroy  every  paper  which  could  reflect  on  the 
conduct  of  Pitt. 

The  terms  demanded  by  Pitt  in  his  interview  with 
Addington,  you  justly  observe,  were  a  virtual  dissolution 
of  the  Cabinet,  in  fact,  an  admission  by  Addington  of  his 
own  incapacity,  according  to  his  view  an  abandonment  of 
the  King  and  of  the  great  party  in  the  country  who  had 
so  far  supported  him  with  the  utmost  fidelity.  It  is  upon 
this  point,  '  that  the  course  of  events  had  destroyed  all 
their  prominent  claims  to  popular  support,'  that  I  am 
inclined  to  join  issue  with  you.  I  wish  to  be  clearly 
understood.  I  think  the  country  was  much  more  with 
him  than  you  suppose  ;  whether  the  country  was  right, 
is  another  question.  No  one  in  the  present  day  will 
differ  much  from  you  in  your  estimate  of  the  mediocrity 
of  Addington  and  his  Government  as  to  abilities  and 

T 
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intellect.  Sincere  as  was  my  regard  and  esteem  for  him, 
and  however  warm  my  gratitude  for  his  kindness,  hospi- 
tality, and  friendship  (I  never  in  my  life  met  with  a  more 
honourable,  upright,  generous  man,  one  whose  judgment 
I  would  sooner  have  abided  by  in  any  question  of  honour 
or  principle),  I  must  acknowledge  that  he  never  seemed 
to  me,  according  to  the  phrase,  up  to  the  very  high  posi- 
tion which  he  had  attained.  I  am  bound  to  say  so  much, 
and  wish  to  say  no  more.  But  however  the  higher  and 
more  intellectual  class,  perhaps  London,  might  estimate 
him,  Addington  had  a  hold  on  the  country  of  which  you 
do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  aware.  The  country  gentlemen 
were  for  him  almost  to  a  man,  and  they  had  then  a  weight 
and  influence  which  are  now  almost  forgotten.  They 
disliked  the  haughty  and  unbending  Pitt  and  his  con- 
temptuous condescension ;  they  hated  Canning,  who 
quizzed,  satirised,  and  laughed  at  them  ;  they  held  Fox 
for  an  irreclaimable  Jacobin.  The  mediocrity  of  Adding- 
ton suited  their  mediocrity.  What  Lord  Holland  no  doubt 
justly  described  as  his  empty  and  pompous  manner  ex- 
posed him  to  the  ridicule  of  such  keen  and  clever  ob- 
servers as  Lord  Holland  himself  and  the  choice  few  ;  but 
in  his  ordinary  and  social  intercourse  with  the  country 
gentlemen,  if  any  of  them  had  the  perception  of  it,  this 
pompousness  entirely  or  almost  entirely  vanished.  He 
was  with  them  easy,  frank,  jovial,  loved  Port  wine  as  well 
as  the  most  resolute  fox-hunter.  To  the  end  he  described 
himself  as  the  sole  survivor  of  the  '  Port  wine  faction.' 
In  the  towns  the  No  Popery  cry  was  dominant,  had  never 
sunk  to  rest,  and  Addington  and  his  friends  were  the 
champions  of  Protestantism.  The  volunteer  system,  of 
which  he  was  very  proud,  had  spread  with  great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  was  violently  popular  with 
all  orders,  and  no  doubt  some  part  of  its  popularity  was 
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reflected  back  on  the  advisers  and  organisers  of  the  plan. 
Lord  Sidinouth  has  often  boasted  to  me  of  this  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  country  gentlemen.  That  he 
entertained  serious  thoughts  of  dissolving  Parliament,  that 
he  believed  he  would  have  obtained  an  irresistible  ma- 
jority on  that  dissolution,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  ;  he 
has  told  me  so  over  and  over  again.  What  would  have 
been  the  immediate  pretext  I  know  not ;  in  fact,  it  would 
have  been  an  appeal  to  the  country  on  the  stability  of  his 
Government.  He  was  only  deterred  by  the  state  of  the 
King's  health.  He  has  more  than  once  put  to  me  the 
plain  question,  '  Could  I,  Milman,  act  otherwise  ?  Could 
I,  as  a  man  of  honour,  as  a  friend  of  my  country,  as  re- 
sponsible head  of  affairs,  advise  the  King,  in  his  precarious 
state,  when  the  next  day  he  might  be  raving  mad,  to  ex- 
ercise the  highest  prerogative  of  the  Crown  (his  own 
words)  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  ? '  I  cannot  doubt 
that,  unless  he  misrepresented  his  own  courage,  which 
was  great  when  he  thought  he  was  right,  he  would  have 
done  so,  but  for  that  insuperable  objection.  He  may  pos- 
sibly in  much  of  this  have  miscalculated  his  strength  as 
his  friends  did  in  the  city,  where  a  motion  for  approval 
of  his  conduct  in  taking  the  Government  was  proposed 
and  ignominiously  defeated ;  but  that  was  after  he  had 
abandoned  the  Government. 

The  country,  as  I  have  said,  was  more  than  is  generally 
supposed  in  favour  of  Addington's  Ministry,  and  of 
Addington  himself:  the  King  was  with  him,  constantly 
urging  him  to  be  'true  to  himself;'  the  majority  of  the 
House  was  with  him.  Under  such  circumstances  I  cannot 
but  think  that  the  terms  which  you  apply  to  his  conduct — 
'  mean,  low-minded,  and  selfish,' — harsh,  and  on  your  own 
statement  undeserved.  I  see  nothing  shabby,  nothing  but 
what  in  his  position  was  unavoidable.  He  was  Premier, 
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not  of  bis  own  seeking ;  the  Premiership  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  Pitt  and  the  King  ;  he  was  so  far  a  popular 
Premier.  He  had,  as  I  have  said,  still  a  majority  in  the 
House ;  he  had  a  great  and  powerful  following ;  not  a 
mere  knot  of  personal  friends,  but  a  large  party,  respect- 
able from  weight,  position,  property.  The  unanswerable 
proof  of  this  is,  that  after  his  fall  no  Government  could 
go  on  without  him.  Pitt  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
humiliation — after  he  had  ejected  him,  insulted  him,  pro- 
scribed him  (see  the  letter  which  you  have  quoted  to 
Lord  Melville),  of  courting  his  support,  of  admitting  him 
and  some  of  his  friends  into  the  Cabinet.  Even  Fox 
himself  was  obliged  to  court  in  the  same  manner,  and 
strengthen  his  Government  with  the  '  vile  fellow ; '  and 
even  Lord  Grenville,  who  always  spoke  of  and  treated  him 
with  contempt,  to  sit  with  him  in  the  same  Cabinet,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  support,  submit  to  the  unconstitutional 
measure,  the  unpopular  measure,  of  introducing  the  Chief 
Justice  EUenborough  into  the  Cabinet.  Was  he  not  bound 
then,  injustice  to  the  King,  in  justice  to  himself,  in  justice 
to  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  in  justice  to  his  friends  in 
the  House  and  in  the  country,  to  attempt  to  stand  alone  ? 
He  did  attempt,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  not  in  a  'shabby,' 
but  bold  and  manly  way.  He  failed,  as  it  was  inevitable 
that  he  should  fail,  as  he  himself  felt  that  he  must  fail, 
with  such  an  array  against  him — Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 
Windham,  Sheridan,  Canning ;  with  but  few  supporters  as 
debaters  in  the  Commons  of  weight  and  power ;  with 
what,  I  suspect,  was  but  the  dubious  aid  of  Eldon  and 
some  others  in  the  Lords  ;  and  what  I  admit  in  the 
fullest  manner,  his  own  inferiority,  I  believe  his  conscious 
inferiority,  in  debate.  Having  made  the  attempt,  finding 
his  majority  diminishing,  as  a  constitutional  minister 
ought  to  do  and  must  do,  he  resigned.  He  resigned 
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without   conditions,   without   after-thought   of  his   own 
interests ;  he  left  the  field  clear  and  open  for  Mr.  Pitt. 

I  am  even  more  at  a  loss  to  discover  his  'want  of 
generosity  '  to  Mr.  Pitt.  At  every  juncture  he  had  made 
advances  towards  him — sincere,  honest  advances,  without 
any  distinct  stipulations  on  his  part ;  he  had  risked 
making  those  advances  in  an  irregular  and  unusual 
manner  without  the  King's  previous  sanction.  When 
Pitt  insisted  on  conditions  which  I  think  you  yourself 
consider  inadmissible,  which  were  the  virtual  proscription 
of  almost  all  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  if  not  of 
himself,  when  he  (Addington)  urged  by  letter  the  recon- 
sideration of  those  conditions,  Pitt  did  not  vouchsafe  an 
answer.  After  Pitt  had  been  obliged  to  form  his  Govern- 
ment, having  abandoned  his  lofty  pretensions  and  haughty 
dictation,  and  was  reduced  to  seek  Addington's  sup- 
port, the  placable  Addington  (and  here  perhaps  was  the 
weakness  of  his  character)  consented  at  once  to  join  him  ; 
afterwards  to  be  compelled  again  by  Pitt's  ungovernable 
resentment  on  a  subject  (hereafter  to  be  discussed)  to  re- 
cede from  the  Government.  But  notwithstanding  all  this, 
such  was  the  gratitude,  the  affection,  I  may  almost  say 
the  idolatry,  of  Lord  Sidmouth  for  Pitt  (they  had  been 
friends  from  boyhood),  that  at  a  late  period  of  his  life  (by 
an  excess  of  generosity  I  am  persuaded  damaging  to  his 
own  memory)  he  selected  and  deliberately  destroyed  every 
paper  and  document  relating  to  all  these  transactions  un- 
favourable to  Mr.  Pitt.  That  he  did  so  I  have  his  own 
repeated  assertion,  that  of  his  daughter  Miss  Addington, 
I  think  of  Lady  Sidmouth,  and,  if  my  recollection  be 
accurate,  of  one  or  two  friends  who  had  partially  seen 
them.  To  me  (whether  they  were  then  actually  de- 
stroyed, I  am  doubtful),  while  he  freely  showed  other 
papers,  some  of  them  very  curious  and  interesting,  he 
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never  would  produce  one  of  these  relating  to  Pitt.  It  was 
only  from  the  tone  of  his  conversation  that  I  could  dis- 
cover the  yet  rankling  wound  inflicted  by  his  friend. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  quite  acquit  Mr.  Pitt  of 
'cherishing  personal  resentments.'  He  never  forgave 
Addington's  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Lord  Melville.  It  is 
true  that  Dundas  had  been  his  dear,  his  most  useful,  and 
faithful  friend.  But  if  Lord  Sidmouth's  account  of  that 
affair  be  true  (I  have  heard  it  often,  and  have  no  doubt  of 
its  truth),  he  was  by  no  means  to  blame.  The  Com- 
mission of  Naval  Inquiry  originated  in  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
a  high  authority  in  such  matters.  It  was  conceived, 
certainly  assented  to,  by  Addington  in  no  spirit  of  hostility 
to  Dundas.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations  they 
stumbled  upon  the  transaction  which  implicated  Lord 
Melville,  and  on  which  the  charges  against  him  were 
founded.  Something  of  this  must  have  transpired,  some 
foreknowledge  or  suspicion  must  have  forced  its  way  to  Pitt 
to  account  for  that  curious  passage,  quoted  by  you  from 
the  letter  published  by  Lord  Stanhope,  in  which  Pitt  pro- 
scribed Addington  and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  writing  to  Lord 
Melville.  The  enemies  of  Dundas,  not  a  few,  seized  on 
the  charge :  the  public  accusation,  the  debate,  and  the 
impeachment  followed.  Addington  himself  believed  the 
affair  at  least  questionable ;  many  of  his  friends  were 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  Dundas,  more  that  it  was  a 
subject  for  inquiry.  Pitt  insisted  on  marking  the  friends 
of  Addington  who  voted  for  inquiry.  Addington  would 
indeed  have  been  base  if  he  had  abandoned  those  friends, 
especially  thinking  as  he  did,  to  Pitt's  unmitigated  wrath, 
or  accepted  the  paltry  compromise  offered  by  Pitt  of  here- 
after condescending  to  admit  them  to  pardon.  This  was 
the  cause  of  the  final  rupture  between  them — a  rupture  of 
which  I  have  heard  Lord  Sidmouth  speak  more  than  once 
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with  strong  emotion,  not  so  much  blaming  Pitt  as  deploring 
the  unfortunate  misunderstanding. 

At  the  hazard  of  lengthening  this  statement,  already 
too  long,  I  wish  briefly  to  advert  to  one  other  incidental 
point.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  Brougham  is  altogether 
wrong  in  his  view  of  Eldon's  conduct,  though  '  intrigue  ' 
is  a  hard  word.  The  fact  I  apprehend  to  be,  that 
the  sagacious  Eldon  felt  how  near  the  House  was  to  its 
fall.  As  he  intended  to  remain  Chancellor,  he  did  not 
care  to  prop  it  up,  and  did  not  wish  to  do  anything 
which  might  keep  Addington  in,  possibly  keep  Pitt 
out.  I  think  that  I  have  detected  soreness  about  Eldon's 
conduct  and  relation  to  him  at  this  period ;  though  in 
later  times  they  were  drawn  much  more  closely  together, 
and  became  nearly  connected  by  Lord  Sidmouth's  mar- 
riage with  Eldon's  niece.  Eldon  felt  too,  that  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  Addington  he  became  the  one  person  in  the 
new  Cabinet  in  whom  the  King  had  perfect  confidence. 
When  my  own  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  with- 
drawn, my  Chancellor  stood  alone  and  supreme  in  royal 
favour. 

I  have  written,  my  dear  Lewis,  at  much  greater  length 
than  I  intended;  at  much  greater  length  than  I  am  justified 
at  such  a  time  to  one  with  such  important  avocations* 
But  if  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  will  find  time  (I  marvel 
how)  to  write  as  men  of  letters,  they  must  suffer  the  con- 
sequences, and  endure  the  visitation  of  epistles  concern- 
ing past  affairs  of  state,  of  such  unconscionable  prolixity  as 
%the  present.  But  as  I  had  ventured,  though  at  a  private 
dinner-table,  to  make  some  animadversions  on  an  article 
written,  as  it  appears,  by  a  friend — an  article  I  must  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying,  in  my  opinion,  generally  ex- 
cellent, calm,  candid,  conscientious,  of  great  research,  and 
dispassionate  judgment — I  was  bound  to  justify  myself  to 
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you ;  and  yourself  expressed  at  the  Museum  a  desire  that 
I  would  state  ray  objections  in  writing.  I  will  only  add 
further  my  perfect  conviction,  that  as  my  friendship  for 
Lord  Sidmouth  has  not  blinded  me  to  his  defects — to  his 
confessed  inferiority  to  many  of  the  great  statesmen  of  his 
day,  so  I  think  that  I  have  not  done  more  than  justice  to 
his  better  qualities,  his  high  principle  of  duty  and  honour, 
generosity,  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  perfect  integrity, 

Believe  me,  &c. 
(Signed)  H.  H.  MILMAN. 

KNIGHTSBEIDGE,  Feb.  4,  1858. 

MY  DEAR  LORD  LANSDOWNE, — I  take  the  liberty  of  sending 
you  the  copy  of  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Milman,  which, 
whenever  you  may  have  time  to  read  it,  would  not,  I  think, 
fail  to  interest  you.  It  contains  the  comments  on  my 
article  on  Addington's  Ministry  in  the  last  number  of  the 
*  Edinburgh,'  which  his  conversations  with  Addington  on 
the  events  of  his  ministerial  life  suggested. 

It  is  possible  that  I  used  rather  too  strong  epithets  in 
characterising  Addington's  conduct.  What  I  meant  to  say 
was,  not  that  he  did  anything  dishonest,  or  even  dis- 
honourable, but  that  his  conduct  was  the  opposite  of 
high-minded. 

He  would  neither  quarrel  with  Pitt  for  his  fast  and 
loose  proceedings,  and  set  him  at  defiance,  nor  resign  and 
make  way  for  him  ;  but  he  tried  to  soothe  him,  and  keep 
him  in  good  humour ;  he  bore  his  superbafastidia  patiently, 
and  only  endeavoured  to  extract  as  much  support  out  of 
him  as  he  could. 

He  knew  that  the  King  would  not  bear  Fox,  but  he 
offered  office  to  Mr.  Grey ;  he  took  Tierney  into  his 
Government ;  he  made  offers  to  Erskine,  and  he  gave  a 
sop  to  Sheridan;  he  was  deficient  in  independence  and 
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self-reliance,  and  he  sought  to  maintain  himself  by  the 
King's  favour,  and  by  deprecating  the  hostility  of  strong 
opponents.  This  conduct  may  be  harshly  characterised 
by  the  epithets  '  mean,  selfish,  and  low-minded,'  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  come  very  near  it. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  Addington  encouraged 
or  allowed  his  pamphleteers  and  writers  in  the  press  to 
attack  Pitt  with  great  bitterness  at  particular  moments. 

With  respect  to  Addington's  hold  upon  the  country, 
and  his  patriotic  abstinence  from  a  dissolution  in  1804  on 
account  of  the  precarious  state  of  the  King's  mind,  I 
confess  I  do  not  quite  see  its  bearing  upon  the  facts.  I 
observe  that  Lord  Grey  makes  a  similar  statement  in  his 
recently  published  work  on  Eeform.  Addington  did  not 
resign  because  the  country  and  the  House  differed  in 
opinion.  He  was  never  in  a  minority,  though  his  majority 
diminished.  He  resigned  because  Pitt  openly  joined  the 
Opposition  against  him,  and  he  did  not  choose  to  face  a 
hostile  combination  of  all  the  Parliamentary  leaders  and 
speakers.  A  dissolution  would  have  been  no  remedy  for 
this  state  of  things,  for  it  was  the  general  opinion  of 
the  country  that  Addington,  though  an  honest,  well- 
meaning  and  respectable  man,  had  not  sufficient  ability 
for  carrying  on  the  war  with  so  powerful  an  opposition  in 
Parliament. 

Lord  Harrowby  told  me  that  his  father's  view  of  Pitt's 
conduct  at  this  period  was,  that  he  had  given  Addington 
an  honest  support,  but  had  been  forced  back  into  office  by 
public  opinion.  This  is  the  Pittite  view — but  I  cannot 
think  that  Addington  would  have  been  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  power,  if  with  his  actual  colleagues  he  had 
appealed  to  the  country  against  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  Grenville, 
Windham,  Sheridan,  and  the  other  prominent  men  who 
were  then  in  active  opposition,  and  whom,  in  order  to 
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make  this  policy  successful,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
for  him  to  set  at  defiance. 

With  respect  to  the  real  motive  of  Pitt's  resignation  in 
1801,  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  his  heart  and  discover 
all  he  really  felt.  But  it  is,  I  think,  proved  by  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  only  ground  which  he  alleged 
to  the  King,  to  his  colleagues,  and  to  his  intimate  friends 
was  the  Catholic  question.  If  his  real  wish  was  to  let  in  a 
minister  to  make  peace  with  France,  why  was  he  so  ready 
to  return  a  month  afterwards  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  point  of  honour  about  the  assurance  given  to  the 
Irish  Catholics,  and  the  pressure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  not  altogether  unmixed  with  reproaches, 
weighed  with  him.  His  conduct  in  1801  is  strange  upon 
any  hypothesis ;  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  but 
for  the  King's  scruple  about  the  Coronation  oath,  he 
would  have  remained  minister,  and  perhaps  have  quar- 
relled with  Lord  Grenville  about  negotiation  with  the 
First  Consul. 

Believe  me,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  G.  C.  LEWIS. 
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V. 

THE    GRENVILLE,   PORTLAND,  AND   PERCEVAL 
ADMINISTRATIONS.1 

IN  a  former  article  we  followed  the  history  of  the  Minis-  1806. 
terial  changes  which  occurred  in  this  country  between  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  his  death  in  January 
1806  ;  and  we  showed  how,  at  the  renewal  of  the  war 
with  Bonaparte  after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  there  was  a 
general  wish  among  the  leading  statesmen  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  Administration,  independent  of 
party  connections ;  which  wish  was  frustrated  by  the  King's 
refusal  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  the  Cabinet.  As  the  exclu- 
sion of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  counsels  of  the  King  involved 
the  refusal  of  Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends  to  join  the 
new  Government,  the  second  Administration  of  Mr.  Pitt 
never  acquired  the  strength  which  his  first  Administration 
maintained  throughout  its  long  existence,  and  at  his  death 
it  lost  not  only  its  principal,  but  almost  its  sole  element 
of  vitality. 

The  King,  indeed,  made  an  attempt  to  infuse  a  posthu- 
mous life  into  Pitt's  Ministry  after  the  death  of  its  founder 
and  chief.  The  first  step  which  he  took  upon  this  event 
was  to  authorise  the  Home  Secretary,  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
to  form  a  new  Administration.  Lord  Hawkesbury  re- 
quested a  short  time  for  consideration,  and  then  declined 
the  task.  But  though  he  did  not  now  feel  himself  equal 

1  Review  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  England  duriny  the  Regency,  1811- 
1820.  From  original  family  documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
and  Chandos,  KG.  2  vols.  8vo.  1856. 
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to  the  enterprise  of  succeeding  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  more 
arduous  and  honourable  part  of  his  functions — though  he 
could  not  claim  the  inheritance  of  Elijah's  mantle — he 
secured  for  himself,  during  this  brief  interval,  the  lucrative 
sinecure  of  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  which  Mr.  Pitt's 
death  had  rendered  vacant.  A  statement  has  been  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Horner  that  Pitt's  remaining  colleagues  en- 
deavoured to  induce  Lord  Wellesley,  who  had  recently 
returned  from  India,  to  assume  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
at  the  head  of  the  existing  Cabinet,  but  that  the  offer  was 
instantly  refused.1  Lord  Wellesley  was  at  this  time  under 
the  threat  of  impeachment  for  his  acquisitions  of  territory 
in  India,  and  his  acceptance  of  a  high  Ministerial  office 
would  probably  have  been  the  signal  for  a  repetition  of 
Hastings'  trial.  Whatever  overtures  may  have  been  made 
to  Lord  Wellesley,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  not  backed 
by  any  royal  authority. 

The  King  was  by  this  time  too  well  aware  of  Lord  Sid- 
mouth's  hopeless  incapacity  to  entertain  any  idea  of  falling 
back  upon  his  assistance  ;  and  his  next  step,  .taken  by  the 
advice  of  his  late  Ministers,2  was  to  send  for  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  to  whom  the  royal  message  was  conveyed  on  the 
26th  of  January,  three  days  after  Pitt's  death.  Lord 
Grenville  repeated  to  the  King  his  previous  opinion  as  to 
the  advantages  of  a  comprehensive  Administration,  not 
founded  on  a  principle  of  exclusion.  In  answer  to  the 

1  Life  of  Horner,  vol.  i.  p.  332.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  dated 
January  24,  1800,  the  day  after  Pitt's  death,  Lord  Wellesley  states  that  '  he 
knows  nothing  of  public  arrangements,  and  all  the  reports  in  the  newspapers 
respecting  himself  are  utterly  groundless.'     He  adds  :  '  Having  no  personal 
object  of  pursuit,  I  shall  not  easily  be  deluded  from  the  solemn  conviction  of 
my  mind,  that  our  recent  loss  cannot  be  repaired,  nor  our  imminent  perils  be 
averted,  otherwise  than  by  an  union  of  the  approved  talents  and  highest 
characters  of  the  nation '   (Pearce's  Memoirs  of  Lord   Wellesley t  vol.  ii. 
p.  389). 

2  This  fact  is  stated  by  Lord  Sidmouth  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  414). 
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King's  inquiry  as  to  the  persons  whom  he  proposed  to  1806. 
include,  Lord  Grenville  stated  at  once  that  the  person 
whom  he  should  consult  was  Mr.  Fox.  '  I  thought  so,  and 
meant  it  so,'  was  the  King's  reply.1  The  result  of  this 
interview  must  be  considered  as  a  conclusive  proof  that 
Pitt  might  have  obtained  the  same  concession  from  the 
King,  if  he  had  resisted  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Fox  in  1804  ; 
and  that,  however  strong  were  the  King's  objections  to 
particular  men  or  measures,  he  would,  when  his  position 
became  untenable,  yield  to  constitutional  pressure.2 

On  this  occasion  an  entirely  new  Administration  was 
formed,  and  it  was  composed  in  the  following  manner : — 
Lord  Grenville  was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  with  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  who  had 
established  an  early  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  orator,3 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Fox  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Foreign  Department,  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  Lord  Spencer  and  Mr.  Windham  held 
the  Seals  of  the  other  two  Secretaries ;  and  the  late  Lord 
Grey,  as  Lord  Howick,  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
The  Great  Seal  was  first  offered  to  Lord  EUenborough, 
with  the  view  of  appointing  Mr.  Erskine  his  successor  as 
Chief  Justice,  but  was  declined.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
Sir  James  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ; 
but  this  great  legal  prize  was  again  refused,  and  Erskine 

1  The  account  of  this  conversation  given  in  Mr.  Homer's  Journal  (Life, 
ibid.  p.  331)  agrees  with  that  in  the  Annual  Register,  written  by  Mr.  Allen. 

2  In   a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  of  March  16,  1809,  Lord 
Grenville  says,  in  reference  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke : 
'  The  King's  mind  is,  I  believe,  more  difficult  to  satisfy.     He  holds  out,  as 
he  has  always  done,  just  as  long  as  he  thinks  his  perseverance  is  likely  to  be 
of  any  use  in  carrying  his  point ;  and  when  he  sees  there  is  no  longer  any 
hope  of  that,  he  will  give  way  as  he  has  always  done  in  such  cases  '  ( Court 
and  Cabinets  of  George  III.,  vol.  iv.  p.  333). 

3  See  the  very  favourable  opinions  of  him  expressed  at  the  time,  recorded 
in  Hot-tier's  Correspondence,  vol.  i.  pp.  300,  330. 
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ultimately  became  Lord  Chancellor.1  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
was  President  of  the  Council,  Lord  Sidmouth  Privy  Seal, 
and  Lord  Moira  Master  of  the  Ordnance.  These  Ministers, 
together  with  Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Chief  Justice,  formed 
the  Cabinet.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  at  this  time  the  leader 
of  a  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  numbered 
forty  or  fifty  votes,  and  although  the  King  did  not  venture 
to  try  the  experiment  of  a  second  Addington  Administra- 
tion, and  probably  had  no  desire  to  see  Lord  Sidmouth's 
weight  thrown  into  the  scale  of  the  new  Government,  yet 
Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox,  like  Mr.  Pitt,  found  them- 
selves compelled  by  parliamentary  exigencies  to  admit  him 
into  their  Cabinet,  meanly  as  they  thought  of  his  abilities, 
and  widely  as  they  differed  from  his  opinions.  Lord 
Moira's  appointment  was  acceptable  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  was  made  a  Cabinet  Minister,  as 
being  the  political  friend  of  Lord  Sidmouth.'2  It  seems 
that  Lord  Sidmouth  first  proposed  Lord  Buckinghamshire, 
but  that  he  was  objected  to  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox,  and  that  the  other  arrangement  was  substituted. 
The  view  taken  of  the  position  of  the  two  latter  Ministers 
in  this  Cabinet  is  expressed  in  the  complimentary  remark 
of  one  of  Lord  Sidmouth's  correspondents,  who  likened 

1  See  Life  of  Romitty,  vol.  ii.  p.  135 ;  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices,  vol.  iii.  p.  183 ;  Palliser's  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

2  In  the  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  there  is  a  letter  dated  January  31,  1806, 
written  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  in  which  he  specifies  the 
items  of  the  bargain  which  he  made  for  his  friends.     He  describes  it  as  a 
great  point  to  have  carried  Lord  Ellenborough  into  the  Cabinet.     He  made 
a  strong  claim  for  '  Brother  Bragge,'  and  obtained  a  promise  of  a  situation  of 
adequate  importance  when  a  vacancy  should  take  place.     The  Joint  Pay- 
mastership  was  promised  to  '  Brother  Hiley,'  and  Vansittart  was  to  resume 
the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  provided  the  King  would  dispense 
with  the  punctilio  arising  from  his  rank  as  Privy  Councillor,  which  he  had 
obtained  when   appointed  to  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1805.     Lord  Buckinghamshire  was  to  be  Joint  Postmaster 
and  Bond  Judge  Advocate  (vol.  ii.  p.  413). 
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him,  with  Lord  Ellenborough  by  his  side,  to  *  a  faithful  old     1806. 
steward  with  his  mastiff,  watching  new  servants,  lest  they 
should  have  some   evil   designs  against  the  old  family 
mansion.'1 

The  only  terms  which  the  incoming  Ministers  made 
with  the  King  related  to  the  management  of  the  army. 
They  appear  to  have  contended  for  the  principle  that  the 
army  should  cease  to  be  subject  to  the  direct  control  of 
the  Crown,  through  the  commander- in-chief.  This  pro- 
position was  resisted  by  the  King  ;  but  his  objection  was 
removed  by  an  agreement  that  no  change  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  government  of  the  army  without  His 
Majesty's  approbation.2  Notwithstanding  the  King's 
known  scruple  respecting  his  Coronation  Oath,  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  come  to  any  understanding  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  Question.  Like  their  pre- 
decessor, Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  were  compelled  by 
the  King's  obstinate  prejudice,  and  by  the  general  state  of 
opinion  in  the  country,  to  allow  the  question  to  remain  in 
abeyance,  and  to  abstain  from  all  attempts  at  using  the 
ministerial  influence  for  removing  the  disabilities  of  the 
Catholics.3  It  seems  that  when  Lord  Sidmouth  accepted 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  pp.  417, 418,  422. 

2  Ibid.  p.  415  ;  Life  of  Homer,  ibid.  p.  334. 

3  Mr.  Fox's  difficulties  on  the  subject  are  explained  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Grey,  April  19,  and  to  Lord  Grenville,  April  20, 1804  (Mem.  of  Fox,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  45,  47).     In  1803,  Lord  Grenville  stated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  as  an  essential  con- 
dition to  his  friends'  taking  part  in  any  Government, '  that  we  should  be  at 
liberty  to  explain  to  the  King  in  the  most  distinct,  though  at  the  same  time 
most  respectful  manner,  that  whenever  the  Catholic  Question  might  be  pro- 
posed in  Parliament,  we  reserved  to  ourselves  the  full  liberty  to  state  and 
urge  in  debate  our  unaltered  opinions  in  favour  of  that  measure'  (Courts  and 
Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  286).     This  reservation  of  the  right  of  speech  implies 
that  all  idea  of  action  was  then  abandoned.     Mr.  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of 
January  17,  1805,  adverts  to  Mr.  Pitt's  defence  of  his  own  silence  and 
inaction  on  the  Catholic  Question,  on  the  ground  of  the  King's  objection,  in 
his  speech  of  the  15th  upon  the  address,  and  declares  it  to  be  unconstitu- 
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office  in  this  Cabinet,  he  gave  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr. 
Fox  express  notice,  that '  whether  in  the  present  or  future 
reign,  in  or  out  of  office,  he  would  ever  resist  to  his  utmost 
the  Catholic  Question.' 1  They  were  therefore  precluded 
by  the  very  terms  of  their  incorporation,  from  taking  any 
active  step  in  the  matter. 

There  was  another  point  which  was  made  the  subject 
of  preliminary  negotiation  at  the  formation  of  this  Minis- 
try, though  not  with  the  King.  Lord  Wellesley  had,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  then  recently  returned  from  India ; 
his  aggressive  policy,  and  his  system  of  territorial  acqui- 
sition, had  involved  him  in  a  violent  conflict  with  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  some  preparatory  proceedings  had 
been  taken  in  Parliament  with  a  view  to  his  impeachment.2 
The  person  most  active  in  these  proceedings  was  a  Mr. 
Paull,  who  had  resided  for  some  years  in  India,  and  had 
carried  on  trade  in  that  country  as  a  private  merchant. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  purchased  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  employed  his  Indian  knowledge  in  attacking 
the  late  Governor-General,3  who,  having  (to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  '  sultanised '  his  office,  had 

tional,  and  inconsistent  with  his  resignation  in  1801  (Courts  and  Cabinets, 
ibid.  p.  411).  This  criticism  may  be  just,  but  the  course  which  his  own 
friends  subsequently  took  was  not  different.  Mr.  Fox  speaks  of  Pitt's 
hydrophobia  upon  the  Catholic  Question,  to  Mr.  Grey,  March  28, 1804  (ibid. 
vol.  iii.  p.  457).  [It  must  be  admitted  that  this  abstinence  of  Mr.  Fox  arid 
Lord  Grenville  may  fairly  be  pleaded  in  mitigation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  promise. 
They  probably  thought  that  the  King's  mind  would  again  have  given  way  if 
the  question  had  been  pressed  on  him. — ED.] 

1  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  416. 

2  See  the  debate  on  Mr.  Francis's  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
April  5 ;   and  Mr.    Paull's  motion  for  papers  in  order  to  criminate  Lord 
Wellesley,  June  25,  1805. 

3  Professor  Wilson's  Continuation  of  Mitt,  vol.  i.  p.  156  ;  Annual  Register, 
for  1806,  p.  100 ;  Pearce's  Life  of  Lord  Wettesley,  vol.  ii.  p.  428.     Mr.  Paull 
stood  for  Westminster  at  the  election  in  May  1807,  and  a  duel  inconsequence 
took  place  between  him  and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  in  which  two  shots  were  fired, 
and  both  parties  were  wounded. 
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now  exchanged  his  imperial  throne  at  Calcutta  for  the  1806. 
levelling  and  censorious  atmosphere  of  London.  Anti- 
cipating the  prosecution  of  these  charges,  Lord  Grenville 
(who  had  been  the  early  friend  of  Lord  Wellesley) 
stipulated  with  Mr.  Fox  that  the  accusation  of  Lord  Welles- 
ley  should  not  be  made  a  Cabinet  measure,  and  that  no 
person  should  be  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
,  Control  who  should  promote  it  in  his  official  capacity* 
Mr.  Fox  assented  to  these  terms,  but  reserved  the  power* 
of  supporting  the  accusation  if  it  were  brought  forward  by 
a  private  member.1  A  resolution  criminatory  of  Lord 
Wellesley  was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  following  April,  by  Mr.  Paull ;  but  it  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Fox,  and  the  motion  was  withdrawn.  The 
subject  was,  however,  followed  up  ;  further  charges  were 
made,  particularly  with  respect  to  Oude  ;  evidence  was 
heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House ;  but  the  dissolution  in 
October,  1806,  deprived  Mr.  Paull  of  his  seat.  When 
Parliament  reassembled,  Lord  Folkstone  resumed  the 
attack,  with  a  view  to  censure,  not  to  impeachment ;  and 
in  the  following  session  he  moved  resolutions  which  were 
negatived,  and  a  vote  approving  of  Lord  Wellesley 's  con- 
duct was  agreed  to  by  the  House.2 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  the  Ministerial 
arrangements,  the  appointment  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  became  the  subject  of  animadversion 

1  Life  of  Horner,  iii.  p.  335.     Lord  Minto  was  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  the  new  Ministry,  without  a   seat  in  the   Cahinet.     On  his 
appointment  as  Governor-general  in  the  autumn,  he  was  succeeded  for  a 
short  time  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Tierney. 

2  Lord  Folkstone's  motions  were  on  January  26,  1807,  and  March  9, 1808. 
With  reference  to  the  Oude  charge  against  the  late  Governor-general,  Sir  S. 
Romilly  says  in  his  Diary,  that  he  had  read  the  voluminous  papers  printed 
for  Parliament,  and  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Wellesley  appeared  to  him  to 
be  unjustifiable  (vol.  ii.  p.  236). 
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in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  resolution  of  censure 
was  negatived  without  a  division  in  the  Lords,  and  by  a 
large  majority  in  the  Commons.  Parliament,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  to  have  affirmed  the  doctrine  which 
was  then  broadly  laid  down  both  by  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  that  the  Cabinet  has  no  organised  or  corporate 
character,  that  it  is  not  a  body  recognised  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and  that  however  complete  the  moral  responsi- 
bility of  each  member  for  the  acts  of  the  Administration 
may  be,  yet  legally  and  constitutionally  each  Minister  is 
only  responsible  for  his  own  acts,  and  for  the  management 
of  his  own  department.1  Opinion  was  nevertheless  un- 
favourable to  an  arrangement  which  involved  the  Chief 
Justice,  the  highest  criminal  judge,  in  the  party  politics 
of  .the  day;  it  has  never  been  since  repeated,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  hereafter  revived.2 

The  most  memorable  events  in  this  short-lived  Ad- 
ministration were  the  negotiations  with  France  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Fox.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Fox's  accession  to 
office,  the  offer  of  a  Frenchman  to  assassinate  Bonaparte 
caused  him  to  communicate  directly  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment, and  the  communication  thus  made  presented  an 
opportunity  for  opening  a  negotiation  for  the  restoration 
of  peace.  This  negotiation,  which  was  subsequently  pur- 

1  Lord  Macaulay's  description  of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Cabinet 
(History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  211)  agrees  with  this  view.     He  remarks, 
that  '  it  still  continues  to  be  altogether  unknown  to  the  law.    The  names  of 
the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  compose  it  are  never  officially  announced 
to  the  public.     No  record  is  kept  of  its  meetings  and  resolutions,  nor  has  its 
existence  ever  been  recognised  by  any  Act  of  Parliament.'     See  also  Mr. 
Bankes's  speech,  House  of  Commons,  March  2,  1810.     The  joint  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Cabinet  is  however  recognised  by  Lord  Macaulay,  ibid. 
p.  273. 

2  Compare  the  statements  in  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  101, 
as  to  Mr.  Fox's  doubts,  and  Lord  Ellenborough's  own  subsequent  disappro- 
bation of  this  measure. 
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sued  by  Lord  Yarmouth,  then  a  prisoner  at  Verdun,  and  1806. 
by  Lord  Lauderdale,  as  plenipotentiaries,  at  Paris,  led  to 
no  result ; l  the  practical  experience  of  Bonaparte's  policy 
thus  acquired  convinced  Mr.  Fox  that  peace  with  him 
was  impossible,  and  that  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  England  was  inevitable.2  Almost  his  last  words  to  one 
of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  colleagues  enjoined  on  his 
survivors  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Near  the 
end  of  the  session  his  health  yielded  to  the  debilitating 
effects  of  dropsy.  He  was  forced  to  withdraw  first  from 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  a  highly  competent,  but  not  a  friendly  judge,  remarks 
of  this  negotiation :  '  Lord  Lauderdale  acted  well,  and  with  spirit,  and 
proved  what  I  had  ascertained  at  Paris  and  Lisle  in  1796  and  1797,  that 
though  revolutionary  France  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  pacific  negotiation, 
it  never  meant,  and  probably  never  will  mean,  to  conclude  a  just  and 
equitable  peace.  That  of  Amiens  was  not  so ;  it  was  scarce  an  armed  truce, 
or  cessation  of  hostilities '  (Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  353).  It  appears  to  us  that  it 
was  not  at  this  time  the  form  of  the  French  Government,  but  the  individual 
character  of  Bonaparte,  and  his  inextinguishable  appetite  for  conquest,  which 
constituted  the  real  obstacles  to  peace.  For  comments  on  this  negotiation, 
see  Lord  Holland's  Mem.  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-81. 

3  The  adoption  of  a  warlike  policy  by  Mr.  Fox  during  this  Administration 
is  alluded  to  by  Walter  Scott  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  canto  of 
Marmion : — 

If  ever  from  an  English  heart, 
Oh,  here  let  prejudice  depart, 
And,  partial  feeling  cast  aside, 
Record  that  Fox  a  Briton  died ! 
When  Europe  crouched  to  France's  yoke, 
And  Austria  bent,  and  Prussia  broke, 
And  the  firm  Russian's  purpose  brave 
Was  bartered  by  a  timorous  slave  ; 
Even  then  dishonour's  peace  he  spurn' d, 
Her  sullied  olive-branch  return' d, 
Stood  for  his  country's  glory  fast, 
And  nailed  her  colours  to  the  mast. 

The  '  timorous  slave '  is  M.  D'Oubril,  whose  treaty,  signed  at  Paris  with  the 
French  Government,  was  repudiated  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  In  the 
words  '  Prussia  broke '  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Jena,  which  in- 
volves an  anachronism ;  for  this  battle  did  not  take  place  until  October  1806, 
after  Mr.  Fox's  death. 

u  2 
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his  Parliamentary,  and  next  from  his  official,  duties  ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  he  expired. 

Lord  Holland  had  heard  that  the  King  could  hardly 
suppress  his  exultation  at  Mr.  Fox's  death.1  But  we 
happen  to  know  from  the  certain  testimony  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  who  was  with  her  father  when  the 
message  was  delivered,  that  the  King  expressed  not  satis- 
faction, but  regret;  and  that  he  added  the  remark,  that 
the  country  could  then  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  man.  The 
assurances  which  Mr.  Fox  gave  to  the  King  on  accepting 
office  appear  to  have  removed  much  of  His  Majesty's 
prejudice  against  him  ; 2  and  his  subsequent  conduct  to 
the  King  confirmed  this  favourable  impression.  The 
biographer  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  after  inserting  a  letter 
written  by  him  on  the  day  after  Fox's  death,  in  a  tone  of 
regret  and  esteem,3  proceeds  to  say : — 

Mr.  Fox's  powers  of  attraction  must  have  heen  extraordinary 
indeed,  to  overcome,  as  they  did,  not  only  the  feebler  resistance 
of  Lord  Sidmouth's  political  prepossessions,  but  also  the  more 
deeply  rooted  predispositions  which  were  believed  to  prevail  in 
the  royal  mind.  But  that  such  was  the  case  is  unquestionable. 
*  Little  did  I  think,' — said  His  Majesty  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  at  the 
first  interview  with  which  he  honoured  him  after  that  fatal 
event, — *  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  ever  live  to  regret  Mr. 
Fox's  death.'  His  Lordship  used  to  remark  that  *  Mr.  Fox  was 
always  peculiarly  respectful  and  conciliatory  in  his  manner 
towards  the  King,  and  most  anxious  to  avoid  every  question 
which  did  not  harmonise  with  His  Majesty's  conscientious  feel- 
ings. In  proof  of  this,  he  mentioned  that  Count  Stahremberg 

1  Mem.  of  Whig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

8  See  Wilberforce's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

3  In  this  letter  Lord  Sidmouth  says:  'Of  his 'talents  there  can  be  but 
one  opinion.  His  natural  disposition  deserved,  I  really  believe,  all  that  could 
be  said  in  its  favour.  I  never  knew  a  man  of  more  apparent  sincerity  ;  more 
free  from  rancour  or  even  severity  j  and  hardly  any  one  so  entirely  devoid  of 
affectation.' 
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said  to  Mr.  Fox,  when  he  first  came  into  office.    *  Have  you  no      1806. 
difficulty  respecting  the  Eoman  Catholic  Question  ?  '    To  which 
he  replied,    f  None  at  all ;   I  am  determined  not  to  annoy  my 
Sovereign  by  bringing  it  forward.' ! 

The  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  not  less  unexpected  than  that  of 
Mr.  Pitt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  completely  altered 
the  position  of  the  Ministry.  But  the  changes  of  office 
proposed  by  Lord  Grenville,  and  assented  to  with  re- 
markable graciousness  by  the  King,  preserved  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Coalition  Government.2  Lord  Howick 
succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  Mr.  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Fitzwilliam  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  Council,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Sidmouth ; 
Lord  Holland  was  appointed  to  the  Privy  Seal.  In  this 
state  the  Ministry  met  Parliament  for  the  following  session 
on  December  15,  1806.  Both  Houses,  after  full  debate  on 
the  recent  negotiations  with  France,  concurred  unani- 
mously and  cordially  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
war  ;  and  business  was  proceeding  in  its  usual  course,  when 
in  the  month  of  February  a  series  of  communications  with 
the  King  commenced  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Admini- 
stration. The  Cabinet  decided  to  introduce  into  the  Annual 
Mutiny  Bill  a  clause  enabling  the  King  to  confer  military 
commissions  on  any  of  his  subjects,  without  distinction  of 
religion ;  the  object  being  to  permit  Catholics  to  hold 
commissions  in  the  army.  The  King  first  assented  to  this 
clause,  but  afterwards  changed  his  mind  and  withdrew  his 
assent.  The  Ministers  acquiesced  in  his  refusal ;  but  he 
proceeded  to  require  from  them  a  written  declaration, 

1  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  p.  435. 

8  The  various  arrangements  which  were  under  consideration  at  this  time 
are  fully  explained  in  the  letters  in  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  pp.  41,  52, 
59,  65,  67,  70 ;  as  to  the  King's  satisfaction,  see  p.  77.  Lord  Grenville's 
fairness  on  this  occasion  is  commended  by  Lord  Holland,  ibid.  p.  50. 
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that  they  would  propose  to  him  no  further  concession  to 
the  Catholics.  This  assurance  they  declined  to  give,  and 
the  resignation  of  their  offices  was  forthwith  accepted. 

Thus  ended,  in  March  1807,  after  a  duration  of  about 
fourteen  months,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  Whig  Admini- 
stration which  was  in  power  during  the  forty-seven  years 
between  1783  and  1830.  The  King  had  never  given  it  a 
cordial  support,  and  he  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  his  Ministers  afforded  him  for 
bringing  about  a  rupture,  and  driving  them  to  resignation. 
In  the  negotiation  respecting  the  clauses  in  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  and  the  objections  which  he  took,  he  appears  to  have 
received  assistance  from  some  skilful  adviser ;  the  letters 
which  he  addressed  to  the  Cabinet  were  certainly  not 
of  his  own  composition ;  nevertheless  he  informed  Lord 
Eldon  and  Lord  Hawkesbury,  in  his  interview  with  them 
on  the  19th  of  March,  that  he  had  communicated  with  no 
one — not  even  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.1  As 
no  agreement  with  the  King  was  made  by  the  Ministers 
on  their  accession  to  office  respecting  the  Catholic  Question, 
they  could  not  justly  complain  of  his  objection  if  it  was 
confined  to  the  present,  and  did  not  relate  to  prospective 
measures.  They  made,  however,  a  large  concession  to 
his  antipathy  against  the  Catholics,  in  complying  with  his 
desire  that  their  limited  measure  should  be  withheld ;  and 

1  For  a  history  of  this  negotiation  see  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig 
Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173-205,  with  the  documents  in  the  Appendix.  Any 
person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  style  of  George  in.  will  perceive 
that  his  letters  of  February  10  and  12,  and  of  March  17,  were  not  composed 
by  himself.  As  the  King  was  at  this  time  nearly  blind,  the  letters  were 
probably  composed  by  Sir  Herbert  Taylor.  Further  information  is  also 
furnished  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Grenville  in  Court  and 
Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  pp.  117-121,134-146;  the  account  in  Wilberforce's  Life, 
vol.  iii.  p.  306 ;  and  Lord  Malmesbury's  Narrative,  vol.  iv.  pp.  357-374.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King  on  March  12,  advising  him 
to  refuse  his  assent  to  the  Bill,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  resignation  of 
Ministers,  offering  to  form  a  new  Administration. 
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having  deferred  so  far  to  the  King's  prejudices,  they  could  1807. 
not  reasonably  expect  to  be  exposed  to  the  test  which  he 
now  required  them  to  subscribe,  or  to  be  arrested  by  the 
barrier  which  he  now  erected  across  their  path.  This  was 
the  second  Administration  which  the  King  had  turned  out 
upon  the  Catholic  Question.  The  same  question  was 
destined,  many  years  afterwards,  in  the  consequences  of 
its  final  settlement,  to  be  fatal  to  a  third  Ministry. 

Lord  Sidmouth  had  differed  from  his  colleagues  during 
the  final  negotiation  with  the  King,  and  had  tendered  his 
resignation  to  Lord  Grenville ;  but  it  was  suspended,  and 
he,  together  with  Mr.  B.  Bathurst  and  Mr.  Hiley  Adding- 
ton,  accompanied  the  rest  of  the  Government  into  retire- 
ment. The  King  made  this  distinction  between  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  gave  him  alone  an 
audience  of  leave ;  and  afterwards  addressed  to  him  a 
gracious  letter,  thanking  him  for  his  services.  Lord  Sid- 
mouth, on  this  occasion,  although  he  considered  the  newly 
formed  Government  as  extremely  feeble,  remarked  that 
1  it  was  the  King's  Government,  and  he  would  never  be  a 
party  to  a  systematic  opposition.'  His  course,  he  laid  it 
down  at  the  same  time,  would  be  '  to  support  the  King, 
and  to  resist  any  motion  the  tendency  of  which  would  be 
to  throw  an  imputation  on  His  Majesty's  conduct,  or  to 
control  the  just  exercise  of  his  prerogative.' l 

Full  explanations  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  resig- 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  466,  469,  470.  The  undated  letter 
of  Mr.  Grenville  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  197),  in  which  he  alludes  to 
the  defection  of  the  friends  of  the  Prince,  Lord  Sidmouth,  Wilberforce,  and 
Bankes,  is  misplaced  by  the  editor ;  it  must  have  been  written  before  the 
dissolution  on  the  27th  of  April.  The  peerage  of  Sir  T.  M.  Sutton,  created 
Lord  Manners,  referred  to  in  the  letter,  was  gazetted  on  April  14.  For  a 
character  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  an  account  of  his  straightforward  conduct 
at  this  time,  see  Lord  Holland,  Memoirs  of  the  Whiff  Party,  vol.  ii.  pp.  210- 
214.  [Compare  Dean  Milman's  letter  in  the  supplement  to  a  previous 
article. — ED.] 
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nation  of  Ministers  had  taken  place  were  given  in  both 
Houses ;  in  the  Upper  House,  Lord  Melville  stated  that 
though  Mr.  Pitt  had  once  entertained  the  opinion  that  the 
Catholic  Bill  was  indispensable,  he  had  changed  that 
opinion  in  consequence  of  the  King's  conscientious  repug- 
nance ;  and  it  was  on  his  declaration  of  this  change  of 
opinion  that  he  returned  to  office  in  1804.1  A  resolution 
condemning  the  acceptance  of  pledges  by  Ministers,  which 
should  bind  them  not  to  offer  any  advice  to  the  Crown, 
was  moved  in  both  Houses.  In  the  Lords  it  was  sup- 
ported by  90  against  171,  in  the  Commons  by  226  against 
258 ;  so  that  in  the  latter  House  the  course  taken  by  the 
King  narrowly  escaped  a  distinct  censure.2  Shortly  after- 
wards, a  motion,  expressive  of  deep  regret  at  the  late 
change  of  Ministry,  was  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  supported  by  198  against  244  votes. 

The  new  Administration  which  the  King  now  formed 
was  constituted  as  follows :  at  its  head  he  placed  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  formerly  leader  of  the  Whig  party,  and  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Coalition  Government.  He  was  one  of  the 
Whig  secession,  who,  with  Burke,  joined  Pitt  after  the 
French  revolution,  and  was  Secretary  of  State  for  some 
years  in  his  Administration.  He  subsequently  held  office 
under  Addington,  and  again  under  Pitt,  and  retired  to 
make  way  for  Addington  in  1804.  Though  an  upright 
and  honourable  man,  he  never,  even  when  in  the  prime 
of  life,  possessed  much  vigour  or  ability ;  he  was 
now  in  his  seventieth  year,  and  much  debilitated  by 

1  Lord  Caruden  stated  at  this  time  '  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
pledge  he  had  given  to  Pitt  that  the  (Catholic)  question  should  not  be 
mooted  during  the  King's  life  '  (Lord  Malmesbury,  vol.  ii.  p.  370). 

3  The  Opposition  expected  to  beat  the  new  Government  in  this  division, 
and  when  they  were  in  the  lobby  they  believed  themselves  to  be  a  majority ; 
see  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  pp.  193-195,  who  gives  an  account  of  the 
debate. 
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disease.1  The  more  efficient  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  1807. 
Lord  Eldon,  who  gladly  resumed  the  great  seal ;  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  who  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  with  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  held  the  seals  of 
the  Home,  Foreign,  and  War  departments.  Lord  Camden 
was  President  of  the  Council,  and  Lord  Westmoreland 
Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Mulgrave,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
Lord  Bathurst,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  Mr. 
Dundas — Lord  Melville's  eldest  son— was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  Lord  Melville  himself  had  undergone 
his  impeachment  in  1806,  and  had  been  acquitted  by  a 
majority  of  the  Peers.  He  had  subsequently  made  him- 
self the  organ  of  the  East  India  Company  with  respect  to 
the  appointment  of  a  Governor-general  as  successor  to 
Lord  Cornwallis,  and  had,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  attacked 
the  recall  of  Sir  G.  Barlow  and  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Minto.  The  new  Government  offered  him  office,  which 
he  did  not  venture  to  accept ;  they  lost  no  time,  however, 
in  restoring  him  to  his  seat  at  the  Privy  Council,  from  the 
list  of  which  he  had  been  reluctantly  removed  by  Mr. 
Pitt.2  He  remained  out  of  office  until  his  death,  which 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  on  intimate  terms  with  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, gives  the  following  account  of  his  state  in  1808 :  *  His  complaint  (the 
stone)  was  returning,  and  the  excruciating  pain  this  occasioned,  joined  to 
the  worry  and  torment  of  his  official  situation,  quite  broke  him  down.     I 
have  been  often  with  him  when  I  thought  he  would  have  died  in  his  chair, 
and  his  powers  of  attention  were  so  weakened  that  he  could  neither  read  a 
paper,  nor  listen  for  a  while,  without  becoming  drowsy  and  falling  asleep. 
But  he  never  would  let  me  go  away  after  dinner,  when  the  rest  of  the 
company  went,  but  always  urged  me  to  remain  on  with  him,  which  I  often 
did  for  hours,  when  he  was  equal  neither  to  talk  nor  to  hear.     About  twelve 
or  one  o'clock  he  generally  rallied,  and  he  has  made  me  sit  up  many  nights 
after  my  usual  hour  of  retiring,  particularly  two,  the  18th  and  19th  of 
January,  1808,  when  he  wished  me  to  assist  him  in  drawing  up  the  King's 
speech  for  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the  21st'  (Diaries,  vol.  ii.  p.  405). 

2  See  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  103;  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  pp.  192, 
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occurred  in  1811,  when  he  was  seventy  years  old.  His 
son,  who  now  succeeded  to  his  former  post  at  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  who  subsequently  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  was  a  man  of  respectable  abilities,  but 
inferior  to  his  father. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate  Lord  Wellesley 
in  the  Cabinet.  He  hesitated  for  a  time,  and  then  declined ; 
but,  notwithstanding  his  obligations  to  Lord  Grenville,  he 
declared  himself  a  supporter  of  the  new  Ministry,  and 
received  the  Garter  as  the  price  and  pledge  of  his 
adhesion.1 

Lord  Moira  made  to  his  late  colleagues  a  formal 
announcement  of  his  separation  from  them,  and  of  his 
attachment  to  the  Prince.  '  Where  he  does  not  go  with 
you  (he  said)  I  do  not.'  At  the  same  time  he  expressed 
his  desire  of  acting  with  them,  both  on  public  and  private 
grounds,  and  he  stated  that  he  had  no  political  connexion 
with  the  new  Ministers.2  The  Prince's  pecuniary  ex- 
travagance kept  him  constantly  in  a  state  in  which  it  was 
inconvenient  to  him  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  King 
and  his  Ministers,  and  therefore  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  ride  perpetually  at  single  anchor. 

This  Ministry  was  weak  in  the  House  of  Lords  : 3  its 

193.  Mr.  Grenville  states  that  the  King  and  Ministry  were  at  this  time 
intent  on  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  against  him  (Court  and 
Cabinet*,  ibid.  p.  163).  There  is  a  full  and  interesting  description  of  Lord 
Melville  in  Lord  Holland's  Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party,  vol.  i.  pp.  238-243). 
[See  above,  p.  257.— ED.] 

1  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  376,  377 ;  Lord  Holland's  Mem.  of  Whig 
Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  222 ;  Mr.  Fremantle's  letter  of  April  3,  1807,  Court  and 
Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  155.     There  is  in  Court  and  Cabinets,  p.  194,  a  letter  from 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  dated  July  8,  1807, 
respecting  Lord  Wellesley's  political  position  at  this  time.     Sir  A.  Welles- 
ley  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  at  this  change  of 
Government. 

2  Lord  Holland,  ibid.  p.  244. 

8  Mr.  Fremautle  writes  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  April  15,  1807 : 
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strength  lay  in  the  other  House,  where  it  was  represented  1807. 
by  Perceval,  Canning,  and  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Perceval  was 
the  second  son  of  Lord  Egmont,  and  was  born  in  1762. 
He  became  King's  counsel  and  leader  of  the  Midland 
Circuit  in  1796,  and  in  the  same  year  obtained  a  seat  in 
Parliament.  Though  he  never  had  much  success  at  the 
bar,  he  was,  at  the  formation  of  the  Addington  Ministry 
in  1801,  appointed  Solicitor-general,  and  in  the  following 
year  became  Attorney-general,  which  office  he  retained 
until  Mr.  Pitt's  death.  The  abilities  which  he  had  shown 
as  a  debater,  while  he  held  those  high  legal  situations,  to- 
gether with  his  strong  anti-Catholic  opinions,  determined 
his  choice  as  leader  of  the  House  at  this  conjuncture,  in 
preference  either  to  Mr.  Canning  or  to  Lord  Castlereagh. 
4  Though  no  great  lawyer,'  says  Lord  Holland,  '  he  was, 
without  much  genius,  a  spirited,  ready,  and  forcible 
speaker ;  affectionate,  frank,  and  generous  in  private ;  dan- 
gerous and  formidable  in  public ;  he  united  to  the  most 
vulgar  prejudices  and  virulent  enmities  in  religion  and 
politics,  courage,  integrity,  and  abilities,  that  fortunately 
very  rarely  accompany  them.' 1  '  He  was,'  says  Lord 
Brougham,  c  a  person  of  acute  and  quick,  rather  than  of 
great,  faculties.  As  Attorney-general  to  Mr.  Addington, 
arid  bearing  almost  the  whole  burthen  of  the  unequal 
debate,  while  the  forces  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Windham 

1  You  can  have  no  conception  of  anything  half  so  bad  as  these  exhibitions  in 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  Lords  Mulgrave,  Westmoreland,  and  Camden  attempt- 
ing to  put  themselves  forward  as  great  Ministers ;  the  Duke  of  Portland 
shrinking  from  the  attacks  made  upon  him'  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p. 
167).  In  May  1807,  Lord  Malmesbury  says:  'In  the  course  of  the  last 
three  weeks  it  has,  from  various  little  facts,  struck  me  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  colleagues  are  swerving  from  him ;  that  they  take  a  great  deal 
on  themselves  immediately  belonging  to  him,  and  treat  him  more  as  a 
nominal  than  as  a  real  head  of  the  Ministry'  (Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv. 
p.  386). 

1  Mem.  of  Whiff  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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1807.  combined  to  assail  the  meagre  Treasury  bench,  his  talents 
sparkled  with  peculiar  brightness.  His  dexterity  in  any 
great  or  any  personal  conflict ;  his  excellent  language, 
always  purely  but  unaffectedly  English,  nor  ever  chargeable 
with  incorrect  taste  ;  his  attention  constantly  awake  ;  and 
his  spirit  ever  dauntless,  nay,  rather  rising  with  emergency, 
gained  him  very  great  reputation  as  a  ready  and  a  power- 
ful debater.' 1 

Mr.  Canning  was  Mr.  Perceval's  junior  by  eight  years ; 
he  had,  under  Mr.  Pitt,  filled  the  offices  of  Under- 
secretary of  State,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  ;  and  it 
had  been  Mr.  Pitt's  intention,  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed into  the  session  of  1806,  to  give  him  a  Cabinet 
office.2  This  intention  was  intercepted  by  his  death ;  and 
Mr.  Canning  passed  into  Opposition  upon  the  formation 
of  Lord  GrenviUe's  Administration.  A  short  time  before 
its  fall,  however,  overtures  were  made  to  him  to  join  it, 
probably  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  the  negotiation 
with  him  was  pending  when  the  difference  with  the 
King  arose,  and  the  Government  was  overthrown. 3  The 
position  of  Mr.  Canning,  at  the  formation  of  the  Portland 

1  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,  vol.  i.  p.  324.     A  highly  favour- 
able account  of  Perceval's*  private  character  is  given  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  26.     A  severe,  but  not  unjust,  estimate  of  his  public  charac- 
ter may  be  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xx.  p.  29. 

2  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  p.  343. 

8  See  the  letters  in  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  125-127 ;  Lord  Malmes- 
bury, ibid.  p.  367.  Lord  Sidmouth  alleged  the  pending  negotiation  with 
Mr.  Canning  as  a  reason  for  his  resignation  on  March  11, 1807  (Life  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  ibid.  p.  461).  Lord  Malmesbury  says :  '  In  November  [1806],  and 
during  the  elections,  Lord  Grenville  made  several  attempts  to  disunite  Pitt's 
friends.  He  offered  splendidly  to  Canning,  and  to  any  three  or  four  friends 
he  would  name.  Lord  Wellesley  was  the  intermediary,  and  negotiated 
ably ;  but  Canning  remained  steady,  and  from  principle '  (Diary,  ibid.  p. 
354).  There  is  no  trace  of  this  offer  in  the  Grenville  Correspondence,  or  in 
Lord  Holland's  Memoirs.  It  can  scarcely  have  gone  the  length  which  Lord 
Malmesbury  describes. 
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Administration,  is  thus  described  by  his  intimate  friend      1807. 
and  mentor,  Lord  Malinesbury.     It  will  be  observed  that 
Mr.  Canning  was  at  this  time  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland's  eldest  son.     Lord  Titchfield  and  he 
had  married  sisters,  the  two  daughters  of  General  Scott : — 

Canning  spoke  as  if  the  choice  of  Cabinet  places  was  to  he  at 
his  refusal,  and  declared  with  a  threat,  that  he  never  would  sit 
in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Addington.  Canning  possesses  the 
peculiar  talent  of  justifying  ably  and  forcibly  all  he  does,  or 
wishes  to  be  done,  and  that  so  rapidly  and  so  eloquently,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  not  to  be  carried  away  by  what  he  says.  He  is 
unquestionably  very  clever,  very  essential  to  Government ;  but 
he  is  hardly  yet  a  Statesman,  and  his  dangerous  habit  of  quizzing 
(which  he  cannot  restrain)  would  be  most  unpopular  in  any 
department  which  required  pliancy,  tact,  or  conciliatory  be- 
haviour. He  is  honourable  and  honest,  with  a  dash  of  the 
Irishman,  and  all  his  plans  and  ideas  of  governing  would  partake 
of  this;  and  might  be  as  dangerous  in  practice  as  he  makes  them 
appear  plausible  by  the  eloquent  way  in  which  he  expresses  them. 
He  is  right,  however,  quite  right,  about  Lord  Sidmouth. 
Canning  may  be  safely  trusted,  for,  I  repeat  it,  he  is  honourable 
and  honest,  and  if  Pitt  had  not  forced  him  in  his  hot-house  of 
partiality  and  engouement  (for  it  amounted  to  that),  but  had 
left  him  to  ripen  gradually,  and  allowed  him,  in  the  early  part 
of  his  political  life,  which  began  only  eleven  years  ago,  to  ex- 
perience some  hardships,  or  even  contradictions,  his  mind  would 
have  taken  a  better  bend ;  but  spoiled  as  he  has  been — feared 
and  wanted  as  he  finds  himself — no  place  is  now  high  enough 
for  him ;  his  ambition  rises  beyond  this  visible  diurnal  sphere, 
and  I  fear  he  may  lose  many  real  and  cordial  friends  for  uncer- 
tain political  connexions  (ibid.  p.  367). 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  a  year  older  than  Mr.  Can- 
ning1 He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Eobert  Stewart,  Earl  o 

o 

1  It  is  a  singular  chronological  coincidence,  that  Mr.  Fox  was  born  in 
1749 ;  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  in  1759 ;  and  Napoleon,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1769. 
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1807.  Londonderry,  by  his  first  wife,  Lady  Frances  Seymour, 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Hertford.1  His  early  career 
had  been  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  which  he  entered  in 
1790;  he  was  appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  1797,  and  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
Government  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  to  his  country,  by  the  part 
which  he  took  in  promoting  the  union  with  England.  As 
representative  for  the  county  of  Down,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  ]801  ;  and  in 
July  1802,  was  appointed  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  in  Addington's  Administration.  This  office  he 
retained  when  Mr.  Pitt  returned  to  the  helm  in  1804, 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Department  of  War  and  Colonies.  He  continued  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  this  office,  retaining  also  provisionally 
the  Board  of  Control,  until  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  when  he 
resigned  with  his  other  colleagues,  and  entered  the  ranks 
of  Opposition. 

Although  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh  shared 
Mr.  Pitt's  opinions  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the 
latter  had  taken  a  peculiarly  active  part  in  urging  Mr. 
Pitt  to  propose  his  measure  of  1801,  in  spite  of  the 
King's  reluctance,  yet  the  new  Ministers  lost  no  time  in 
dissolving  Parliament  (which  had  only  been  elected  in  the 
previous  autumn)  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cry  of 
'  No  Popery '  and  '  the  Church  in  Danger,'  and  of  pro- 
fiting by  this  cry  in  order  to  increase  their  strength.2 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  adhered  indeed  to 
their  opinions,  and,  under  the  Eegency,  rendered  im- 
portant assistance  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

1  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  when  this  marriage 
took  place. 

3  See  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid,  pp.  162, 103,  165, 174  j  Memoir  of  Romilly, 
vol.  ii.  p.  198. 
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At  tliis  time,  however,  the  latter  so  far  identified  himself  1807. 
with  the  anti-Catholic  clamour,  that  he  is  a  prominent 
subject  of  attack,  together  with  Mr.  Perceval,  in  the 
inimitable  letters  of  Peter  Plymley,  which  appeared  soon 
after  the  change  of  Government,  and  were  intended  to 
counteract  the  intolerant  cry  raised  at  their  dissolution. 

The  new  Parliament  met  on  June  26,  and  sat  till 
the  middle  of  August.  A  resolution  was  moved  in  both 
Houses  censuring  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  the 
ground  alleged  for  the  appeal  to  the  country.  In  the 
Lords  it  was  supported  by  67  to  160  ;  in  the  Commons 
by  only  155  to  350,  showing  a  majority  of  195  for 
Ministers.1  It  was,  therefore,  apparent  that  the  country 
had  responded  to  the  appeal  in  the  King's  favour  upon 
the  Catholic  Question,  and  that  the  new  Parliament 
was  much  more  favourable  to  the  Ministry  than  the 
old  one.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Sidmouth  supported 
the  Government,  and  separated  himself  from  his  late 
associates. 

The  battle  of  Jena  had  been  fought  in  October  1806, 
a  short  time  after  Mr.  Fox's  death.  In  the  ensuing  winter, 
Napoleon,  having  accomplished  the  ruin  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy,  advanced  into  Poland,  and  gained  against  the 
Russian  army  the  sanguinary  and  dubious  victory  of 
Eylau  (Feb.  8,  1807).  The  siege  and  capitulation  of 
Danzig  followed  soon  afterwards,  and  in  June  the  battle 
of  Friedland  compelled  the  Eussian  Government  to  ne- 
gotiate. The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  arranged  personally  between 
the  Emperors  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  was  the  result 
(July  7). 

It  seems  that  information  soon  reached  the  English 
Cabinet  that  a  secret  article  had  been  agreed  to  at  Tilsit, 

1  An  account  of  the  debate  in  the  Commons  is  given  in  Lord  Temple's 
letter,  written  on  June  27  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  180). 
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1807.  under  which  the  neutral  territory  of  Denmark  would  be 
occupied  by  Napoleon,  and  the  Danish  fleet  seized  for  the 
use  of  France.  Mr.  Canning,  impelled  by  the  apparent 
designs  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the  information  of  this 
supposed  fact,  and  desirous  of  signalising  his  advent  to 
office  by  an  act  of  vigour,  determined  on  demanding 
the  delivery  of  the  Danish  fleet  into  the  custody  of 
England,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  power  of 
France.  Upon  the  refusal  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen  was 
bombarded,  and  the  Danish  fleet  carried  away.  This 
extreme  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  took  place  after  the 
prorogation  (in  September) ;  and  did  not  come  under 
the  review  of  Parliament  until  the  following  session, 
which  opened  on  the  21st  of  January,  1808.  Several 
motions  censuring  the  measure,  and  denying  its  necessity, 
policy,  and  justice,  were  then  made  in  both  Houses, 
and  supported  by  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Sidmouth.  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  Mr.  Windham,  and  other  speakers.  In  every 
division,  however,  the  Government  obtained  a  large 
majority  of  votes. 

During  the  recess  an  event  had  occurred  which  ma- 
terially changed  the  position  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  Lord 
Howick  had  been  their  leader  in  that  House;  but  the 
death  of  his  Father  (Earl  Grey),  in  November  1807, 
removed  him  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  provide  a  successor.  Windham,  Sheridan, 
Tierney,  Mr.  Grenville,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  Whitbread, 
were,  for  reasons  which  were  then  deemed  conclusive, 
rejected ;  and  the  choice,  after  mature  deliberation,  fell 
upon  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  who,  in  1806,  had  filled  the 
office  of  Irish  Chancellor.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
into  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  in  order 
to  lead  a  party  to  nearly  all  of  whom  he  was  personally 
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unknown.1     Mr.  Ponsonby  was  related  by  marriage  to     1808. 
Earl  Grey ; 2  and  it  was  this  relationship  which,  to  a  great  ~ 
extent,  had  determined  this  choice  :  for,  as  Lord  Grey,  in 
passing  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, ceased  to  act  as   leader,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  held  there  by  Lord  Grenville,  it  was  thought 
desirable  to  consult  his  feelings  and  personal  claims  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  selection  of  a  leader  for  the  House 
of  Commons.     Mr.  Ponsonby  continued   to  act  in  this 
capacity  until  his  death  in  1817. 

The  Berlin  decree,  by  which  Napoleon's  Continental 
system  had  been  established,  was  issued  in  November 
1806,  and  had  been  followed  by  the  retaliatory  Orders 
in  Council  of  the  British  Government  in  November  1807. 
The  wisdom  of  this  policy,  with  which  Mr.  Perceval  com- 
pletely identified  himself,  was  questioned  by  able  speakers 
on  the  Opposition  side,  in  the  session  of  1808  ;  the  other 
business  requires  no  particular  remark,  and  the  proroga- 
tion took  place  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Thus  far  the  Portland  Administration  had  weathered 
the  storms  of  Parliamentary  attack  and  public  criticism 
without  material  difficulty.  Events,  however,  soon  began 
to  thicken,  which  put  its  capacity  of  resistance  to  a  severe 
test. 

1  See  Lord  Holland,  ibid.  vol.  ii.  pp.  236-240,  and  the  letters  in  Court 
and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  191,  209,  215,  223,  224.   In  a  letter  of  Nov.  23,  1807, 
Lord  Grenville  gives  his  reasons  for  declining  to  write  to  Lord  Grey  to 
recommend  a  leader  in  his  place.     His  first  reason  is :  '  That  a  leader  of  an 
Opposition  cannot  he  chosen  and  appointed  as  a  leader  of  a  Government 
party  may,  and  that  all  the  elections  in  the  world  would  not  have  made 
"Windham  or  Sheridan  leaders  of  the  Old  Opposition  while  Fox  was  alive. 
In  Opposition,  people  will  follow  like  hounds  (according  to  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  simile)  the  man  who  will  show  them  game.' 

2  Earl  Grey  married  the  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Ponsonby,  who  was  the 
niece  of  Mr.  George  Ponsonby. 

X 
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1808.  The  power  of  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  culminating  point  at  Tilsit.  The  efforts  which  he 
subsequently  made  for  extending  and  consolidating  his 
dominion,  though  attended  with  partial  and  temporary 
success,  were  in  fact  the  means  by  which  he  undermined 
his  own  empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  his  downfall. 
Foremost  amongst  these  attempts  of  his  restless  and 
unscrupulous  ambition  were  his  designs  upon  Spain  and 
Portugal,  which  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  the 
autumn  of  1807.  A  French  army  under  Junot  occupied 
Lisbon  in  November,  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal 
took  refuge  in  Brazil.  In  March  1808,  Murat  at  the 
head  of  a  French  army  entered  Madrid  ;  and  in  the  same 
month  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV.,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  Ferdinand  VII.  as  King,  took  place.  In  May 
Ferdinand  abdicated,  and  Murat  was  declared  viceroy; 
in  June  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  proclaimed  King.  So 
rapid  was  the  succession  of  events  by  which  the  entire 
Iberian  peninsula  was  conquered  by  Napoleon,  both  its 
royal  families  deposed,  and  a  French  titular  King,  of  the 
Bonaparte  family,  set  upon  the  throne  of  Spain.  These 
rapid  successes  produced,  however,  an  equally  rapid  re- 
action. The  population  of  Spain  and  Portugal  rose 
against  the  French  domination.  Juntas,  as  the  local 
centres  of  the  national  insurrection,  were  formed  all  over 
the  country  ;  the  French  fleet  at  Cadiz  was  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  a  cooperation  with  the  English  fleet  was 
established.  Deputies  were  sent  to  England  to  solicit 
succour,  and  to  arouse  the  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of 
the  Spanish  cause.  The  battle  of  Baylen  and  the  sur- 
render of  Dupont  occurred  in  July  1808,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  flight  of  Joseph  from  Madrid 
to  Burgos. 

The  news  of  the   Spanish  insurrection  lighted  up  a 
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flame  of  sympathy  in  England,1  and  the  popular  feeling  1808. 
was  warmly  seconded  by  Mr.  Canning,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  his  colleagues.  The  Government  lost  no 
time  in  sending  out  supplies  of  arms,  stores,  and  money 
to  the  insurgent  juntas,  which  were  assisted  by  voluntary 
contributions  ;  and  in  July  1808,  an  expeditionary  force, 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  sailed  from  Cork,  and  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal.  The  battles  of  Koh^a  and 
Vimiero,  fought  on  the  17th  and  21st  of  August,  placed 
Junot  in  a  position  in  which  he  was  glad  to  negotiate  ; 
and  the  result  was  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  by  which 
the  French  army  agreed  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  were 
to  be  transported  to  France,  with  their  artillery  and  pro- 
perty, in  British  ships. 

The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  received  with  a  burst 
of  indignation  both  in  England  and  the  Peninsula ;  and 
the  English  Government  accordingly  found  themselves 

O    «/ 

compelled  to  appoint  in  November  a  board  of  enquiry, 
composed  of  general  officers,  with  instructions  to  report 
upon  its  conditions,  and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
by  whom  it  was  concluded.  The  board  reported  their 
opinion  that  no  further  military  proceeding  was  necessary 
in  the  matter  ;  but  the  King's  disapprobation  of  the 
articles  affecting  Spanish  and  Portuguese  interests  was 
afterwards  officially  signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the 
officer  first  in  command. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French  forces, 
the  English  army  remained  at  Lisbon  under  the  command 
of  Sir  John  Moore.  An  advance  into  Spain  was  now 
decided  upon,  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  the 
Spanish  insurgent  forces  ;  and  the  English  general  pene- 
trated as  far  as  Salamanca  and  Sahagun ;  but  Napoleon, 

1  There  is  a  strong  expression  of  this  sympathy  in  Mr.  Horner's  letters  of 
June  13  and  July  8,  1808  (Life,  pp.  424,  427). 

x  2 
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warned  by  the  disaster  at  Baylen  and  the  loss  of  Portugal, 
invaded  Spain  in  person  with  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
and  entered  Madrid  in  December,  when  he  replaced 
Joseph  on  the  throne.  His  operations  scattered  the 
Spanish  levies,  and  compelled  the  English  army  to  retreat; 
he  himself  returned  to  Paris,  and  left  to  Soult  and  Ney 
the  pursuit  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who  found  a  warrior's 
death  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  on  the  16th  of  January, 
1809.  The  remains  of  the  English  army  were  here  re- 
embarked  and  returned  to  England. 

Parliament  met  for  the  session  of  1809  on  the  13th  of 
January.  The  policy  of  the  English  expedition  into  Spain 
was  severely  condemned  by  Lord  Grenville  in  the  House 
of  Lords  ;  a  motion  of  censure  upon  Ministers  on  account 
of  the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  soon  afterwards  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  H.  Petty,  and  supported 
by  153  to  203  votes  ;  it  was  shortly  followed  by  a  motion 
of  Mr.  Ponsonby  for  enquiry  into  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which 
was  supported  by  127  to  220  votes.  The  unpopularity  of 
the  Convention  of  Cintra  was  visited,  as  is  usual,  upon  the 
Executive  Government,  and  involved  them  in  its  conse- 
quences. Lord  Castlereagh,  as  War  Secretary,  was  in 
particular  the  object  of  this  storm.  Mr.  Canning  dissented 
from  some  decision  confirmatory  of  the  Convention,  to 
which  the  Cabinet  had  agreed  upon  the  advice  of  the  War 
Minister  ; l  and  this  difference  was  not  confined  to  him  ; 

1  Lord  Malmesbury  says:  'The  Convention  of  Cintra  excited  great  dis- 
satisfaction, and  I  think  very  justly.  Canning  protested  against  an  opinion 
of  Cabinet  given  when  he  was  absent,  and  which  went  to  confirm  it.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  all  the  subsequent  disputes  between  him  and  his 
colleagues,  and  led  to  the  more  serious  one  between  him  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh '  (Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  411).  In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  dated 
March  24,  1809,  Mr.  Canning  speaks  of  his  desire  to  resign  his  office  having 
first  arisen  '  out  of  that  decision  respecting  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Cabinet  in  my  absence,  and  my  reason  for  dissenting  from 
which  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  most  humbly  to  lay  before  the  King ' 
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for  the  existence  of  discord  between  different  members  of  1809. 
the  Cabinet  was  a  matter  of  general  belief.1  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  his  private  letters,  attributes  the  continuance  of 
the  Government  in  its  existing  state  of  weakness  entirely 
to  the  support  and  influence  of  the  King.  Speaking  of 
the  Ministers,  he  says,  '  If  they  change  hands  at  all,  it 
can  only  be  because  they  are  quarrelling  among  themselves; 
for  I  am  persuaded,  so  long  as  the  King  chooses  to  con- 
tinue them,  these  very  men  will  command  the  majorities  of 
both  Houses  with  as  much  certainty  as  ever.'  Again  he 
says,  deprecating  any  attempt  of  the  Opposition  to  dislodge 
Ministers  :  '  I  am  satisfied  these  people,  or  any  people,  may 
command  under  the  King's  influence  a  majority  in  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  struggle  for 
power,  at  a  time  when  a  man  must  indeed  be  of  a  most 
depraved  ambition,  to  wish  for  the  appearance  and  respon- 
sibility of  governing  the  country,  with  the  certainty  that  a 
Court  intrigue  would  be  incessantly  at  work,  with  ample 
means  of  depriving  him  of  all  power  to  be  of  real  use.' 2 

(Phipps,  Mem.  of  Ward,  vol.  i.  p.  243).  What  this  decision  was  is  not 
apparent :  for  the  Convention  does  not  appear  to  have  required  any  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Government;  and  the  King  twice  conveyed  his  disapprobation 
of  parts  of  it  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  through  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(see  Ann.  Reg.,  1812,  p.  282). 

1  See  the  letters  of  Lord  Temple,  Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  pp.  234 
(probably  written  in  May,  1808),  274,  277.     Mr.  Grenville,  in  a  letter  of 
Dec.  5,  1808,  says :  '  The  Ministry,  when  they  speak  in  confidence,  speak  of 
the  English  war  in  Spain  as  over  ;  and  each  of  the  Ministers  begins  to  extend 
the  circle  of  his  confidential  communications,  which  are  full  of  complaints 
of  each  other,  and  which  announce,  beyond  all  disguise,  the  bad  opinion 
they  entertain  of  their  own  permanence.     They  all  agree  in  falling  foul  of 
Lord  Castlereagh '  (ibid.  p.  283).     By  the  '  English  war  in  Spain  being  over} 
Mr.  Grenville  means  that  all  hope   and  intention  of  prosecuting  further 
hostilities  on  the  part  of  England  against  France,  in  Spain,  was  at  an  end. 
'  One  hears  much  (says  Lord  Grenville  in  a  letter  of  Nov.  4)  of  the  squabbles 
among  the  Ministers,  the  usual  consequence  of  embarrassments  and  disgraces, 
which  each  labours  (in  such  cases)  to  throw  upon  his  colleagues '  (ibid.  p.  276). 

2  Letters  of  Dec.  15,  1808  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  288,  289). 
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In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  foreign  politics  created 
by  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
there  arose  at  this  moment  an  unexpected  storm,  which 
directly  concerned  the  government  of  the  army,  and  of 
which  the  Ministers  had  to  bear  the  brunt,  though  it 
threatened  the  Throne  more  than  the  Treasury  bench. 
This  was  the  accusation  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Com- 
niander-in-chief,  brought  forward  early  in  the  session  by 
Colonel  Wardle,  relative  to  the  corrupt  sale  of  military 
commissions  by  his  former  mistress,  Mrs.  Clarke.  The 
scandal  and  confusion  caused  by  the  disclosures  to  which 
this  enquiry  led  were  extreme  ;  but  the  Duke  of  York  was 
defended  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who  carried  an  amendment 
exculpating  him  from  any  guilty  participation  in  Mrs. 
Clarke's  proceedings.  The  Duke  thereupon  resigned  his 
office ;  his  resignation  was  accepted  by  the  King,  and  Sir 
D.  Dundas  was  appointed  his  successor.  The  following 
passages  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  W.  Frernantle,  dated  Feb. 
16,  1809,  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  impression  which 
these  proceedings  created  at  the  time : — 

The  scene  which  is  going  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  so 
disgusting,  and  at  the  same  time  so  alarming,  that  I  hardly  know 
how  to  describe  it  to  you.  Every  day  and  every  hour  adds  to 
the  evidence  against  the  Duke  of  York,  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible but  that  he  must  sink  under  it.  .  .  .  All  power  and  influence 
of  Perceval  in  the  House  is  quite  gone  by ;  he  speaks  without 
authority  and  without  attention  paid  to  him  ;  and  Canning  has 
made  two  or  three  such  rash  declarations,  that  he  is  little  at- 
tended to.  You  may  judge  the  situation  of  the  House,  when  I 
tell  you  we  were  last  night  nearly  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
debating  about  the  evidence  of  a  drunken  footman,  by  Perceval 
suggesting  modes  of  ascertaining  how  to  convict  him  of  his 
drunkenness  ;  Charles  Long,1  near  whom  I  was  sitting,  telling  me 

1  The  Right  Hon.  Charles  Long  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  Joint  Pay- 
masters-General. 
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at  the  time  what  a  lamentable  proof  it  was  of  the  want  of  some  1809. 
man  of  sense  and  judgment  to  lead  the  House.  There  is  no 
Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  You  may  be  assured 
the  thing  does  not 'exist;  and  whether  they  can  ever  recover 
their  tone  of  power  remains  to  be  proved ;  at  present  Mr.  Croker, 
Mr.  D.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Beresford  are  the  leaders.  Of  course, 
while  this  ferment  lasts,  and  Grod  knows  when  it  is  to  end,  no 
attention  will  be  paid  to  any  other  subject.' 1 

The  course  which  the  Prince  of  Wales  took  during  these 
proceedings  against  his  brother  was  characteristic.  He 
began  by  writing  a  letter,  to  be  shown  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  considered  an  attack 
upon  the  Duke  as  an  attack  upon  himself.2  Finding,  how- 
ever that  the  tide  was  setting  with  irresistible  strength 
against  his  brother,  he  changed  his  course  ;  he  reprobated 
the  Duke's  conduct,  who,  he  said,  had  brought  this  business 
upon  himself  by  not  paying  Mrs.  Clarke  the  allowance 
which  he  had  promised  her  ;  and  announced  his  intention 
of  observing  a  strict  neutrality.  The  King,  hearing  of  this 
decision,  sent  to  him  in  great  agony  of  mind,  to  request 
him  to  reconsider  it,  on  the  ground  that  neutrality  in  his 
position  was  condemnation  ; 3  and  the  Queen  wrote  at  the 

1  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  318.     Mr.  Homer,  in  letters  of  Feb.  11  and 
March  25,  1809,  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  Duke  of  York's  case.     He 
wisely  prefers  an  address  for  his  removal  to  an  impeachment,  and  afterwards 
rejoices  that  the  minority  was  sufficiently  large  to  render  the  Duke's  resig- 
nation necessary  (Life,  vol.  i.  pp.  427,  452).    Public  opinion  likewise  contri- 
buted powerfully  to  this  result.     Lord  Malmesbury's  views,  more  favourable 
to  the  Duke,  are  in  his  Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 

2  Mem.  of  Romilty,  vol.  ii.  p.  267. 

3  The  state  of  the  King's  sight  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  incapacitate 
him  from  reading  and  writing ;  and,  although  he  was  provided  with  a 
Private  Secretary  (Sir  Herbert  Taylor)  on  this  account,  he  preferred  for  the 
actual  purpose   sending  a  message   through  the    Queen    (see  Court  and 
Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  201).     The  last  speech  which  he  delivered  personally  in 
Parliament  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1805.     It  seems  that  this 
speech   was   printed,  in  order  that  he  might  read  it  better   (Court  and 
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same  time  to  say  that  the  King's  life  and  health,  as  well 
as  the  honour  of  the  family,  depended  on  the  result.  All 
that  the  Prince  would  do  was  to  send  down  Colonel 
M'Mahon,  of  his  own  household,  to  vote  for  the  Duke ;  but 
he  declined  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  other  votes 
which  he  could  determine.1 

The  session  of  Parliament  came  to  a  close  on  the  21st 
of  June,  without  any  Ministerial  change.  But  in  the 
meantime  Napoleon  had  not  been  inactive.  The  cam- 
paign of  the  Danube  had  commenced  in  the  spring ;  the 
battle  of  Eckmiihl  had  been  fought  in  April,  and  Vienna 
had  capitulated  in  May.  The  sanguinary  conflicts  of 
Aspern  and  Essling  speedily  succeeded,  but  the  Austrians 
were  unable  to  follow  up  their  advantage,  and  the  cam- 
paign was  terminated  by  the  finishing  victory  at  Wagram 
in  July.2  While  Napoleon  was  thus  occupied  in  annihi- 
lating the  last  remnants  of  Austrian  independence,  he 
relaxed  his  exertions  in  Spain ;  and  allowed  Sir  A. 
Wellesley,  who  had  returned  in  April  to  Lisbon,  and  was 
in  command  of  the  main  body  of  English  forces,  to  advance 
into  Spain  as  far  as  Talavera,  where  he  gained  a  hard- 
fought  victory  over  the  French,  under  Marshal  Victor,  on 

Cabinets,  vol.  iii.  p.  411).  All  his  subsequent  speeches  until  1811  were,  on 
account  of  his  blindness,  delivered  by  Commissioners.  Lord  Eldon  speaks 
of  the  King's  'want  of  sight '  in  a  letter  of  November,  1806  (Twiss,  ibid. 
p.  11). 

1  See  Lord  Temple's  curious  letter  of  Feb.  26,  giving  an  account  of  a  long 
interview  with  the  Prince  at  Carlton  House,  and  his  subsequent  undated 
letter  (Court  and  Cabinets,  vol.  iv.  pp.  325,  330).     Mr.  Fremantle  says,  in  a 
letter  of  March  24 :  '  Every  part  of  the  royal  family  at  Windsor,  excepting 
the  King,  is  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  the  Duke  of  York's  business. 
The  Queen  very  ill,  and  two  of  the  princesses  dying.     The  King  is  said  to 
bear  it  very  firmly;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  is  indignant  at  his 
Ministers  for  having  suffered  it  to  come  forward  at  all.     The  Duke  of  York, 
I  am  told  by  those  who  have  seen  much  of  him  since,  is  quite  sunk  under 
it'  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  335). 

2  See  Lord  Malmesbury's  remarks  on  this  campaign  (Diaries,  ibid.  p.  411). 
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the  27th  of  July.    His  advance,  however,  was  unsupported,      1809. 
and  the  approach  of  other  French  divisions  speedily  com- 
pelled him  to  fall  back  upon  the  Portuguese  frontier. 

The  English  Government  had  not  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  policy  of  their  Spanish  interference  to  make  it  their 
exclusive  object ;  for  in  July  they  sent  a  great  expedition  to 
the  Scheldt,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Chatham,  with  a 
view  of  destroying  the  French  naval  arsenals  at  Flushing 
and  Antwerp.  The  expedition,  through  the  inefficiency 
and  feebleness  of  the  commander,  utterly  failed  in  accom- 
'plishing  its  purpose,  and  returned  to  England  early  in 
September,  after  leaving  a  detachment  in  the  island  of 
Walcheren,  which,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  was 
evacuated  before  the  end  of  the  year.1 

The  failure  of  this  expedition  brought  about  an  impor- 
tant change  in  the  English  Cabinet.  Mr.  Canning  had  for 
some  time  considered  Lord  Castlereagh  unequal  to  the 
duties  of  the  War  Department ;  he  had  in  April  commu- 
nicated this  opinion  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  had 
tendered  the  resignation  of  his  office  unless  a  new  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  with  respect  to  that  department. 
The  change  which  Mr.  Canning  desired  to  see  effected 
was  the  substitution  of  Lord  Wellesley  for  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, as  War  Minister ;  2  and  ofter  some  further  negotia- 

1  The  severe  censure  upon  this  expedition  pronounced  by  Colonel  Napier 
appears  to  be  just  {History  of  the  Peninsular  War,  vol.  ii.  p.  354). 

2  The  Duke  of  Portland,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  of  June  7,  1809,  thus 
describes  Mr.  Canning's  demands :  '  The  great  object,  and,  indeed,  the  sine 
qua  non  with  Canning,  is  to  take  from  Lord  Castlereagh  the  conduct  of  the 
war ;  and  perhaps  Canning  may  go  so  far  as  to  wish  that  he  may  not  keep 
the  seals,  but  have  some  other  Cabinet  office.     But  if  Lord  Castlereagh 
gives  up  the  War  Department,  I  think  Canning  would  be  satisfied,  for  the 
present  at  least'  (Twiss,  ibid.  p.  80).     An  abstract  of  the  entire  correspond- 
ence which  passed  between  Mr.  Canning  and  his  colleagues  on  this  occasion 
is  given  in  Phipps's  Memoir  of  Ward,  ibid.  pp.  222-246.    See  also  the  letters 
of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  ibid.  pp.  206-217. 
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1809.  tion,  a  promise  to  this  effect  was  obtained  by  him  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  sanctioned  by  the  King.  Lord 
Camden,  who  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  was  directed  by  the  King  to  communicate  to  him 
a  proposal  for  a  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  War 
Department ;  but  Lord  Camden  found  reasons  for  delaying 
the  performance  of  his  unpleasant  duty  ;  and  when,  upon 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  becoming  known,  Mr.  Canning 
reminded  the  Duke  of  Portland  that  the  time  was  come 
for  transferring  Lord  Castlereagh's  seals  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
the  Duke  informed  him  that  nothing  had  been  done  to 
prepare  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the  announcement,  and  that 
he  himself  was  about  to  retire  from  office.  It  had  been 
for  some  time  apparent  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  could 
not  remain  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  Mr.  Canning 
had  put  forward  his  claims  for  that  post.  He  laid  a  foun- 
dation for  this  arrangement  by  affirming  the  principle  that 
the  head  of  the  Ministry  ought  to  be  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  This,  as  he  considered,  reduced  the  question 
to  a  choice  between  Perceval  and  himself; l  and  he  asserted 
his  claims  to  a  preference  over  Perceval.  The  King  and 
the  Cabinet,  however,  did  not  concur  in  this  view  ; 2  and 

1  See  Mr.  Canning's  letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  of  August  31,  in  Phipps's 
Mem.  of  Ward,  ibid.  p.  229. 

3  Concerning  Mr.  Canning's  endeavours  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland 
as  Prime  Minister,  see  Lord  Eldon's  letters  (Twiss,  ibid.  pp.  88,  90,  93).  In 
a  letter  of  September  14,  Lord  Eldon  says :  '  Mr.  Canning  thinks  proper  that 
his  determination  not  to  act  under  a  third  person,  or  to  do  anything  else, 
but  be  himself  Minister,  should  remain  unshaken ;  and  his  resignation  is 
certain.'  Soon  after  the  Duke  of  Portland's  paralytic  stroke  in  August,  the 
King  informed  his  Ministers  that  they  must  soon  look  out  for  '  a  new  chief ' 
(ibid.  p.  78).  A  full,  account  of  Mr.  Canning's  movements  at  this  time  is 
also  given  in  Mr.  Dardis's  letter  in  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  390-397.  The 
double  ground  of  Mr.  Canning's  resignation  was  also  known  to  Lord 
Grenville  at  the  time  (ibid.  p.  372).  A  part  of  Mr.  Canning's  plan  was 
that  Mr.  Perceval  should  become  Chancellor  instead  of  Lord  Eldon  (Tivisst 
ibid.  p.  90). 
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therefore,  on  the  receipt  of  the  Duke  of  Portland's  answer,  1809. 
Mr.  Canning,  having  failed  in  procuring  the  removal  of 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  in  becoming  the  successor  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  lost  no  time  in  resigning  his  office.  •  No 
sooner  had  this  step  been  taken,  than  Lord  Camden  found 
it  necessary  to  disclose  to  Lord  Castlereagh  all  that  had 
passed  respecting  himself  and  his  department.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  without  hesitation,  resigned  the  office,  from 
which  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  virtually  dis- 
missed without  his  knowledge.1  Ten  days  afterwards  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Canning  to  demand  satisfaction ;  which 
demand  was  promptly  complied  with.  On  the  21st  of 
September  they  met  on  Putney  Heath,  attended  by  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Mr.  C.  Ellis  as  their  respective  seconds ; 
two  shots  were  exchanged,  and  at  the  second  fire  Mr. 
Canning  received  his  adversary's  ball  in  his  thigh,  and  a 
button  was  shot  off  the  right  breast  of  Lord  Castlereagh's 
coat.  The  parties  then  separated.  The  ground  on  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  demanded  this  satisfaction  was,  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  concealed  from  him  the  promise  which  he 
had  obtained  for  his  removal,  and  had  continued  to  act  with 
him  in  the  Cabinet,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  him  to  send 
out  an  important  expedition,  without  communicating  to 

1  The  respective  versions  of  this  somewhat  intricate  transaction,  given  by- 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Camden,  with  the  letters  between 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  may  be  read  in  the  Annual  Register  for 
1809,  pp.  504-509,  516-530.  A  commentary  upon  it,  written  at  the  time 
by  Mr.  Canning  himself,  or  by  one  of  his  confidential  friends,  was  inserted 
in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  November  1809,  vol.  ii.  p.  412,  and  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  time. 

Lord  Castlereagh  addressed  an  explanation  to  the  King  in  reference  to 
this  transaction,  and  the  King  sent  him  a  full  answer  dated  Oct.  3,  1809,  in 
which  His  Majesty  states  that  Lord  Wellesley's  name,  as  successor  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  was  submitted  to  him  in  June,  and  that  it  was  then  intended 
that  the  proposed  arrangements  should  be  immediately  communicated  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  (Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  vol.  i. 
p.  18). 
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him  the  step  which  he  had  taken.  Mr.  Canning's  defence 
was,  that  the  concealment  had  not  been  owing  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  repeatedly  urged  that  the  matter  should 
be  communicated  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  Without  going 
into  the  merits  of  this  dispute,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
express  our  concurrence  with  the  view  of  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
that,  according  to  the  strictest  code  of  honour,  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  not  justified  in  sending  a  challenge,  or 
Mr.  Canning  in  accepting  it ;  and  that  the  case  was  not 
one  which  was  fitted  for  the  arbitrament  of  the  pistol.1 
Mr.  Wilberforce  is  doubtless  right  in  attributing  Lord 
Castlereagh's  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  his  Irish 
education  and  habits.2  At  the  same  time  we  are  bound 
to  admit  that  the  prevailing  opinion  of  that  period,  more 
favourable  to  duelling  than  the  opinion  of  the  present  day, 
justified  Lord  Castlereagh's  conduct,  and  considered  the 
provocation  as  adequate. 

The  Portland  Administration  was  now  dissolved,  having 
lasted  just  two  years  and  a  half.  The  Duke  himself  only 
survived  his  resignation  a  few  weeks.  Early  in  August 
he  had  been  seized  by  paralysis  in  returning  to  Bulstrode 
from  a  Council,  and  had  been  taken  out  of  his  carriage 
speechless  and  insensible.3  The  two  principal  members 
of  the  Cabinet,  after  Mr.  Perceval,  had  likewise  resigned. 
In  this  state  of  things  the  King  authorised  Mr.  Perceval 
to  communicate  with  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey,  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  an  extended  and  combined  Admini- 
stration.4 Lord  Grenville,  on  the  receipt  of  this  commu- 

1  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 

2  Life,  vol.  iii.  pp.  426-431.     l  Manent'  (he  says)  'vestigia  ruris.' 

3  Letter    of  Mr.  Ffemantle,  Aug.  13,  1809  (Court   and   Cabinets,  ibid. 
p.  348).     He  died  of  an  operation  for  the  stone. 

4  That  the  King  consented  with  the  utmost  reluctance  to   this  step, 
advised  by  his  Cabinet,  appears  from  Lord  Eldon's  letters  in  Tiviss  (ibid. 
pp.  97,  98). 
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nication,  journeyed  from  Cornwall  to  London,  and  on  his  1809. 
arrival,  sent  to  Mr.  Perceval  a  refusal  to  join  the  existing 
Ministers,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  his  junction  with 
them  would  be  considered  as  a  dereliction  of  public  prin- 
ciple.1 A  similar  answer  was  sent  by  Lord  Grey  from 
Northumberland.  The  letters  of  Lord  Grenville,  published 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  show  clearly  that  at  this 
time  he  entertained  a  strong  repugnance  to  office ;  2  partly 
on  account  of  its  troubles  and  anxieties,  and  partly  on 
account  of  his  conviction  that  he  would  obtain  no  fair 
support  from  the  King.  It  appears  that  the  arrangement 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Perceval  was,  that  Lord  Grenville 
should  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  himself  Home 
Secretary.3  Mr.  Perceval  next  addressed  himself  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  seeking,  however,  not  his  accession  to  the 
Government,  but  that  of  some  of  his  friends.  The  reason 

1  Mr.  Perceval  to  Lord  Grenville,  Sept.  23,  1809.     Lord  Grenville  to  Mr. 
Perceval,  Sept.  25  and  29  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  374-376).. 

2  It  appears  from  a  letter  to  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham. 
March  7,  1807,  that  Lord  Greiiville  was  under  an  impression  that  '  he  was 
not  competent  to  the  management  of  men.'     '  I  never  was  so  naturally/  he 
adds,  'and  toil  and  anxiety  more  and  more  unfit  me  for  it'  (Court  and 
Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  133).     In  letters  to  Lord  Buckingham,  of  March  26  and 
27,  he  expresses  his  joy  at  his  relief  from  office  (ibid.  pp.  148,  149).     In  a 
letter  to  Lord  Buckingham,  of  Jan.  27,  1810,  written  at  the  time  when  the 
Government  was  defeated  by  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Walcheren  question,  Lord  Grenville  says :  '  You  love  me,  I  am  sure,  too 
well,  to  wish  to  see  me  embarked  in  such  a  project  as  that  of  carrying  on  a 
Government  in  these  times,  with  a  Court  influence  actively  exerted,  as 
before,  to  undermine  me '  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  426). 

3  Mr.  Grenville,  Oct.  5,  1809  (Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  381).     Mr. 
Horner,  in  a  letter  of  September  30,  1809,  expresses  an  opinion  that  Lords 
Grenville  and  Grey  must  refuse  the  offer  of  Mr.  Perceval.     '  Their  course  is 
plain,  and  I  rely  implicitly  upon  their  pursuing  it  from  first  to  last.     They 
cannot  make  a  coalition  with  either  set ;  nor  can  they  become  the  King's 
Ministers  without   obtaining  his  consent  to  the  immediate  relief  of  the 
Catholics '  (Life,  vol.  i.  p.  468).     By  '  either  set '  Mr.  Homer  appears  to 
mean  either  Mr.  Perceval  or  Mr.  Canning  and  their  respective  friends. 
Their  refusal  is  approved  by  Sir  S.  Romilly  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  295). 
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1808.  assigned  for  this  course  was,  that  some  of  the  old  Pittite 
connexion  entertained  objections  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  it 
was  therefore  feared  that  they  would  be  alienated  from 
the  Government  and  determined  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning. 
To  this  overture  Lord  Sidmouth's  friends  turned  a  deaf 
ear.1  In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  these  applications, 
the  old  Government  was  renewed  with  as  few  alterations 
as  possible.  Mr.  Perceval  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  as  well  as  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer ; 2  Lord 
Wellesley  succeeded  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secretary ; 
Lord  Hawkesbury  assumed  the  War  Department ;  and  Mr. 
Eichard  Eyder  took  his  place  as  Home  Secretary.  In 
this  state  Mr.  Perceval's  Administration  met  Parliament 
for  the  session  of  1810.  In  substance,  it  was  nothing 
but  the  old  Government  with  the  substitution  of  Lord 
Wellesley  for  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  With 
respect  to  the  debating  efficiency  of  the  Ministry  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  this  change  must  have  been  most  im- 
portant. The  Cabinet  consisted  of  ten  members,  seven  of 
whom  were  peers,  the  three  commoners  were  Perceval 
himself,  Mr.  C.  Yorke,  and  Mr.  E.  Eyder.3 

The  hopes  and  prospects  of  England,  in  respect  to  the 
success  of  her  struggle  with  Napoleon,  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  at  their  lowest  point  of  depression  at  the 
end  of  1809.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  had  for  the  time 
secured  the  evacuation  of  Portugal ;  but  the  French  troops 
had  carried  away  their  guns  and  plunder,  and  had  returned 

1  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  6-9. 

2  It  seems  that  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  offered  on 
this  occasion  to  Mr.  Milnes,  the  member  for  Pomfret,  and  declined  (Twiss, 
ibid.  p.  105).     It  was  also  offered  to,  and  declined  by,  Lord  Palmerston 
(Phipps's  Memoirs  of  Ward,  vol.  i.  pp.  249,  279). 

3  For  a  list  of  this  Cabinet,  see  Annual  Register  for  1810,  p.  425.     Mr. 
Richard  Ryder,  brother  of  the  late  Lord  Harrowby,  was  born  in  1766,  and 
died  in  1832. 
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to  France  without  any  restriction  as  to  their  serving  again  1809. 
during  the  campaign.  After  the  unsupported  advance  and 
disastrous  retreat  of  Sir  J.  Moore,  Portugal  had  been  again 
occupied  by  the  French  troops  ;  the  useless  march  of  Sir 
A.  Wellesley  into  Spain,  and  the  barren  victory  of  Tala- 
vera,1  had  been  followed  by  his  retirement  upon  Lisbon ; 
and  the  ill-planned  and  worse-executed  expedition  to  the 
Scheldt  had  produced  nothing  but  failure  and  calamity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Napoleon  was  now  at  his  highest 
elevation.  Since  Tilsit  and  Erfurt,  he  had  been  in  strict 
alliance  with  Eussia ;  Germany  was  subdued,  Switzerland 
and  Italy  were  in  a  state  of  abject  submission,  the  States 
of  the  Church  had  been  incorporated  with  France,  and 
Koine  declared  the  second  city  of  the  French  empire ; 
even  Spain  maintained  no  open  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  King  Joseph.  The  attempt  of  Austria  to  renew  the 
contest  with  the  mighty  captain  and  conqueror  had  ended 
in  new  defeats  and  humiliations  ;  the  divorce  of  Josephine 
took  place  in  December  1809,  and  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  marriage  with  the  Austrian  archduchess.  With 
the  exception  of  Eussia,  which  was  a  compliant  ally,  and 
Spain,  whose  irregular  turbulence  was  regarded  with  con- 
tempt, Napoleon  was  at  this  time  absolute  master  of  the 
entire  Continent,  and  ruled  it  with  unresisted  sway.  Ac- 
cordingly he  ceased  to  fight,  from  the  want  of  any  worthy 
opponent ;  he  was  present  at  no  battle  between  Wagram 
in  July  1809,  and  Smolensko,  in  the  advance  upon 
Moscow,  in  August  1812,  a  period  of  more  than  three 
years. 

Owing  to  the  frustration  of  all  our  recent  military  enter- 
prises, and  to  the  apparently  irresistible  ascendency  of 

1  The  speech  of  Lord  Wellesley  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Jan.  26,  1810, 
contains  his  view  of  the  advantages  which  he  conceived  to  have  accrued 
from  the  battle  of  Talavera. 
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1810.  Napoleon  upon  the  Continent,  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land was  sunk  in  a  state  of  inevitable  despondency,  and 
the  leaders  of  Opposition  gave  expression  in  Parliament  to 
the  most  gloomy  anticipations,  and  to  denunciations  of 
the  Ministers  to  whose  mismanagement  these  national 
calamities  were  attributed.  It  is  a  just  remark  of  Sir 
Archibald  Alison,  that  both  Napoleon  and  the  French 
nation  were  misled  by  the  debates  of  this  time  into  a  belief 
that  the  continuance  of  the  war  by  England,  on  the  Con- 
tinent, was  impossible.  These  debates  were  carefully  re- 
printed in  the  '  Moniteur,'  and  form,  according  to  Sir  A. 
Alison,  a  third  part  of  its  contents  for  the  year  1810.1 
Either  it  was  thought  the  attempt  would  not  be  made, 
because  Parliament  would  refuse  the  supplies  necessary 
for  prosecuting  hostilities  by  land  ;  or,  if  the  attempt  were 
made,  the  English  armies  would  be  destroyed.  This  is 
not  the  only  instance  in  which  important  events  have 
turned  upon  a  misconception  by  foreign  Governments  of 
the  character  of  our  Parliamentary  debates,  and  upon  the 
belief  that  the  desponding  and  censorious  habits  of  Eng- 
glish  orators  will  prevent  them  from  consenting  to 
measures  of  vigour  when  the  moment  for  exertion  arrives. 
It  may  be  added  that  Napoleon  likewise  mistook  the 
natural  hostility  of  a  Parliamentary  Opposition  to  the 
Government  for  attachment  to  himself. 

The  meeting  of  Parliament  for  the  session  of  1810  oc- 
curred on  the  22nd  of  January.  In  both  Houses  a  reso- 
lution of  censure  upon  Ministers  for  the  military  operations 
of  the  preceding  year  was  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the 
address.  In  the  Lords  the  motion  was  made  by  Lord 
Grenville  and  supported  by  Lord  Grey ;  it  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Harrowby  and  Lord  Liverpool :  and,  on  a  division 

1  History  of  Europe,  chap.  69,  vol.  vii.  pp.  807-821,  vol.  viii.  pp.  268, 
269,  370. 
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was  negatived  by  144  to  92.  In  the  Commons  the  motion  1810. 
was  made  by  Lord  Gower,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Ward 
in  a  speech  which  ably  sums  up  all  the  main  arguments 
of  the  Opposition  at  this  period.  It  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  the  Whig  party ;  and  opposed 
by  Mr.  Perceval  and  the  two  ex-Ministers,  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  Mr.  Canning.  On  a  division,  the  Government 
numbered  263  to  167.1  Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Por- 
chester,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  expedition 
to  the  Scheldt;  the  Government  resisted  it,  and  sustained 
a  defeat,  the  numbers  being  195  in  favour  of  the 
motion  and  186  against  it.  The  papers  relating  to 
this  expedition  laid  before  Parliament  contained  a 
narrative  drawn  up  by  Lord  Chatham,  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  King.  This  proceeding  was  regarded 
by  the  Opposition  as  unconstitutional,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  accordingly  followed  up  the  first  victory  over 
Ministers  by  moving  for  copies  of  all  papers  relative  to 
the  late  expedition,  submitted  by  Lord  Chatham  to  the 
King.  This  motion  likewise  was  carried  against  the  Go- 
vernment by  178  to  171. 2  Mr.  Whitbread  prosecuted 

1  The  original  address  was  on  this  occasion  seconded  by  Mr.  Peel,  who 
thus  came  forward  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Perceval's  Government  at  a  critical 
moment. 

2  Feb.  23.     Upon  this  division  Lord  Grenville  says,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham  of  Feb.  24 :  'I  say  nothing  to  you  of  our  victory 
last  night,  as  you  will  hear  all  the  particulars  from  others.     It  will,  I  take 
it,  be  worse  received  at  Windsor  than  any  event  that  has  happened  this 
many  a  day.     People  are  asking  this  morning  whether  Perceval  will  resign 
upon  it.     But  I  think  it  is  clear  that  he  must  stay  in  for  his  own  safety  till 
the  enquiry  is  over.     Enough  has  been  already  proved  to  make  it  necessary 
for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  retain  all  the  support  which  Ministerial  situa- 
tion can  give ;  and  even  so,  I  much  doubt  whether  they  can  shelter  them- 
selves from  censure.     Lord  Chatham's  situation  seems  quite  desperate.     He 
has  got  into  a  scrape  from  which  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
extricate  himself  {Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  426). 

Y 
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the  campaign  by  moving  resolutions  of  censure  upon  Lord 
Chatham  for  submitting  a  private  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition to  the  King,  which,  with  an  amendment  proposed 
by  Mr.  Canning,  were  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
three  (221  to  188),  although  the  Government  only  met 
them  by  moving  the  previous  question.  In  consequence 
of  this  vote  Lord  Chatham  resigned  his  office  of  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance.1  Thus  far  the  course  of  the 
Opposition  had  been  victorious;  but  their  successes  were 
arrested  at  the  critical  point.  The  enquiry  into  the  Scheldt 
expedition,  which  had  been  carried  on  by  the  examination 
of  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  having  now  reached 
its  close,  Lord  Porchester,  on  the  21st  of  March,  moved 
detailed  resolutions  of  censure  upon  Ministers  ;  but  these, 
after  a  debate,  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  was 
defended  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  were  negatived  by  275  to  227  votes.  It  appears 
that  a  different  result  was  anticipated  by  some  at  least  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  much  desired  by  Lord  Wellesley,  who 
expected  that,  as  he  had  not  been  involved  in  the  discredit 
of  the  Walcheren  expedition,  he  should  be  called  upon  to 
form  the  new  Administration.  His  plan  of  a  Cabinet  was 
matured,  and  he  is  stated  to  have  been  surprised  and 
mortified  at  the  actual  result.  The  result  was  attributed, 
not  so  much  to  the  exertions  of  the  Government  in  influ- 
encing votes,  as  to  the  preponderance  of  their  arguments 
in  debate.2  Later  in  the  session  a  resolution  of  censure 

1  '  The  Government  are  terribly  afraid  that  I  shall  get  them,  and  myself, 
into  a  scrape.     But  what  can  be  expected  from  men  who  are  beaten  in  the 
House  of  Commons  three  times  a  week  ?     A  great  deal  might  be  done  now 
if  there  existed  in  England  less  party  and  more  public  sentiment,  and  if 
there  was  any  Government '  (Lord  Wellington  to  Admiral  Berkeley,  April  7, 
1810 ;  Gurwood,  vol.  vi.  p.  20).     This  example  shows  that  complaints  about 
weak  Governments  sometimes  occurred  in  the  period  before  the  Ileform  Bill. 

2  See  the  letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  with  the  writer's  name 
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upon  Ministers,  with  respect  to  the  military  operations  in 
Spain,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord 
Lansdowne  (who  had  recently  succeeded  to  the  title  by 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother),1  and  a  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  was  made  by  Lord  Grey.'2  The  business 
of  the  session  having  been  transacted,  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  21st  of  June. 

Lord  Wellesley  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
the  existing  construction  of  the  Cabinet,  and  to  have 
chafed  under  the  supremacy  of  Perceval.  In  order  to 
strengthen  it  he  proposed  the  incorporation  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  Perceval 
consented  somewhat  reluctantly  with  respect  to  the  two 
first,  and  overtures  were  accordingly  made  to  them  ;  but 
this  arrangement  was  frustrated  by  the  positive  refusal  of 
Lord  Sidmouth  to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Mr. 
Canning.  Upon  his  refusal  an  application  was  made  to 
Lord  Castlereagh;  but  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  con- 
sidering his  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Canning  to  have 
been  settled  by  what  had  passed,  thought  nevertheless 
that  it  would  be  detrimental  to  his  own  character  to  serve 

suppressed,  of  March  26  and  April  2,  1810  {Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  427, 
430).  The  editor's  motive  for  concealing  the  name  of  this  person  does  not 
appear.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  Mr.  Dardis,  who  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  correspondence ;  he  furnished  information  to  Lord  Buckingham,  and 
•was  in  the  confidence  of  Lord  Wellesley,  from  whom  his  authentic  facts 
were  derived.  Mr.  Dardis  says,  in  his  letter  of  April  2  :  '  You  will  also  see 
that  there  is  one  proposed  way  of  determining  these  difficulties,  to  which  it 
is  strongly  hoped  that  all  concerned  in  this  "  give  and  take  plate  "  will 
accede ;  viz.  the  putting  Lord  Wellesley  at  the  head  of  the  Government, 
when  the  hunger  for  place,  competitorship,  and  pretensions  may  all,  by 
falling  in  under  his  banners,  be  adjusted  and  satisfied,  and  thus  a  strong, 
consistent,  and  united  government  be  formed '  (p.  432).  No  doubt  can  exist 
as  to  the  quarter  in  which  this  view  originated. 

1  John,  second  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  died  Nov.  15,  1809. 

2  Lord  Grenville  was  prevented  by  illness  from  attending  Parliament  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  session  (see  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  443,  445, 
447). 

y  2 
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in  the  same  Cabinet  with  him,  and  therefore  declined  the 
offer.  The  Cabinet  did  not  consider  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Canning  alone  desirable  ;  Lord  Wellesley  refused  to  agree 
to  any  arrangement  which  should  not  include  Mr.  Canning, 
and  therefore  no  further  negotiation  took  place.1 

The  accession  of  Lord  Wellesley  to  the  Foreign  depart- 
ment confirmed  the  policy  of  prosecuting  the  war  in  the 
Peninsula,  which,  though  hitherto  on  the  whole  un- 
successful, met  with  much  support  and  sympathy  in  this 
country,  on  account  of  its  popular  and  patriotic  character. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (created  Lord  Wellington  after  the 
battle  of  Talavera)  had  not  been  inactive  during  the 
winter  and  spring  :  at  this  time  he  contrived  and  quietly 
executed  the  celebrated  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  which 
formed  a  complete  circumvallation  round  Lisbon.  When, 
therefore,  Massena  invaded  Portugal  in  September  1810, 
he  found,  to  his  surprise,  his  progress  arrested  by  an  im- 
penetrable barrier ;  and  after  exhausting  the  country  of 
all  its  resources,  and  exposing  his  army  to  severe  priva- 
tions, he  commenced  his  retreat  in  November,  and  finally 
crossed  the  frontier  in  March  1811.  This  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  decided  reflux  in  the  tide  of 
Napoleon's  fortunes,  for  the  French  armies  never  again 
entered  Portugal.  Its  evacuation  by  Junot  was  provi- 
sional ;  but  its  evacuation  by  Massena  was  definitive.2 

1  See  Mr.  Dardis's  letters  ( Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  434,  438,  450 ; 
Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  pp.  25-28;    Phipps's  Memoirs  of  Ward,  ibid. 
p.  440). 

2  The  following  important  remarks  on  the  campaigns  of  the  French  in 
Portugal  occur  in  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Lord 
Sidmouth  in  1826  :— 

'  It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  the  cause  of  their  destruction  in 
Portugal  was  the  same  as  the  real  cause  of  their  destruction  in  Russia.  The 
contempt  of  all  the  ordinaiy  rules  of  war,  and  of  the  means  and  gallantry  of 
their  enemy,  the  want  and  deprivation  of  food  in  their  own  army,  and  the 
consequent  undisciplined  disorders  and  sickness  of  the  troops,  and  the  hatred 
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At  the  end  of  October  1810,  the  King's  mental  malady  1810. 
returned  in  an  aggravated  form  ;  the  immediate  predis- 
posing cause  being  his  grief  on  account  of  the  alarming 
illness  of  the  Princess  Amelia,  who  died  on  the  2nd  of 
November.1  Parliament  met,  and  after  some  delays 
caused  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  King's  state,  a  Bill  was 
proposed  by  ministers,  and  agreed  to  by  both  Houses, 
which  constituted  the  Prince  of  Wales  Eegent,  with 
certain  restrictions  of  his  prerogative  ;  these  were  to  cease 
at  the  end  of  a  year,  viz.  on  the  1st  of  February,  1812. 
The  precedent  of  1788  was  closely  followed  in  the  Par- 
liamentary course  pursued  on  this  occasion. 

When  the  King's  illness  commenced,  Perceval  sought 
to  strengthen  his  Government  by  offers  to  Lord  Sidinouth 
and  Lord  Castlereagh  to  join,  but  Lord  Wellesley  insisted 
on  the  inclusion  of  Mr.  Canning  in  any  reorganisation  of 
the  Cabinet ;  and,  as  the  same  personal  incompatibility 
still  existed  which  previously  prevented  the  accession  of  all 
the  three  persons,  this  negotiation  again  fell  to  the  ground.2 

The  political  connections  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
hitherto  been  with  the  Whig  party.  With  Mr.  Fox  he 
had  pretty  constantly  maintained  habits  of  close  intimacy. 
Since  the  death  of  Fox,  Lord  Moira  and  Sheridan  had 
been  his  political  friends.  He  had  always  occupied  a 

of  the  inhabitants,  produced,  in  both  countries,  the  destruction  of  the  French 
armies.  There  was  in  Russia,  besides,  the  frost  to  aggravate  all  their  dis- 
tresses, although  in  some  respects  an  advantage  to  them ;  and,  moreover,  the 
Russian  armies  were  more  equal  in  numbers  to  the  French  in  Russia,  both 
during  the  attack  and  the  retreat,  than  I  ever  was  to  the  French -in 
Portugal '  {Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  25). 

1  See  the  accounts  iu  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  pp.  458-483  (Lord  Gren- 
ville's  letter  in  p.  475  is  misdated  Nov.  30  for  Oct.  30).     Full  particulars  as 
to  the   King's   state   at  this  time  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  the 
physicians  before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  (in  Hansard's  Debates). 
The  physicians  expected  his  recovery,  notwithstanding  his  age,  which  was 
seventy-two.     George  III.  was  born  on  June  4,  1738. 

2  Court  and  Cabinets,  ibid.  p.  478. 
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1810.  political  position  independent  of  the  King  and  the  Court, 
if  not  in  antagonism  to  them  ;  and  the  King's  ministers  had, 
as  such,  no  title  to  his  esteem.  Percevcil  and  Lord  Eldon 
had,  in  fact,  earned  his  bitterest  hostility  by  espousing  the 
cause  of  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  a  course  by  which  they 
expected  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  King.  The 
Begency  restrictions  left  the  Prince's  power  of  changing 
and  selecting  his  Ministers  unlimited;  and,  while  the 
measure  was  still  pending,  he  took  the  resolution  of  con- 
sulting Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  upon  the  answer  to  be 
made  to  the  address  of  the  two  Houses ;  and,  moreover, 
of  authorising  the  formation  of  a  new  Administration,  in 
which  Lord  Grenville  was  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury.1 Differences,  however,  immediately  arose  as  to  the 
preparation  of  the  answer ;  Lord  Moira  and  Sheridan  were 
also  consulted,  and  an  answer  prepared  by  the  latter  was 
preferred  to  that  proposed  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord 
Grey.2  The  Prince  was  likewise  impressed,  through  re- 
ports of  the  physicians,  with  the  probability  of  the  King's 
speedy  recovery,  and  his  resumption  of  the  royal  functions. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Prince,  on  the  4th  of 
February  1811,  the  day  before  the  Eegency  Bill  received 
the  sanction  of  the  great  seal,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 

1  See  Mr.  Homer's  letter  of  Jan.  18,  1811  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  74),  and  Lord 
Grenville's  to  Mr.  Horner,  of  Jan.  22,  informing  him  that  there  is  a  question 
of  a  new  Administration,  in  which  he  (Lord  Grenville)  is  to  be  first  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Tiemey  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  offering 
him  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  offer  to  Mr.  Horner  was 
declined  (ibid.  p.  77).  Sir  S.  Romilly  confirms  this  account  as  to  Lord 
Grenville,  and  adds  that  Lord  Grey,  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  "Whitbread 
were  to  be  the  three  Secretaries  of  State  j  Lord  Holland,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  and  Lord  Erskine,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
Great  Seal  in  Commission  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  359).  Mr.  "Wllberforce  adds 
a  report  that  Lord  Lansdowne  was  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (Life, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  492-494).  Another  report  was  that  Lord  Moira  was  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Sheridan  Irish  Secretary  (Moore's  Life  of  Sheri- 
dan, vol.  ii.  p.  409).  2  Moore,  ibid.  pp.  379-407. 
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Perceval,  stating  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  remove  1810. 
the  existing  Ministers  from  office.  He  added  that  this 
step  was  dictated  exclusively  by  his  filial  duty  and  affec- 
tion.1 The  Prince  is  related  to  have  been  informed  by 
one  of  the  physicians,  that,  when  the  King  came  to  learn 
the  change  of  Ministers,  his  malady  would  undergo  so 
great  an  exacerbation  as  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
that  the  Prince  would  thus  virtually  become  guilty  of 
parricide.2  In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  the  King's 
malady  assumed  a  permanent  form,3  and  his  physicians, 
when  examined  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  January 
1812,  declared  that  there  was  no  hope  of  amendment.4 

The  Parliamentary  session  of  1811 — the  first  session  of 
the  Eegency — was  not  eventful.  The  restoration  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  created 
a  debate ; 5  and  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  England 

1  The  Prince's  letter,  and   Mr.  Perceval's  answer,  are   printed  in  the 
Annual  Register,  1811 ;  State  Papers,  p.  279.     There  seems  to  be  a  mistake 
in  the  dates,  for  the  Prince's  letter  is  dated  Feb.  4,  and  Mr.  Perceval's 
letter,  which  speaks  of  the  Prince's  letter  '  of  last  night,'  is  dated  Feb.  11. 
The  Prince's  letter  is  stated  to  have  been  composed  by  Sheridan  (Moore, 
vol.  ii.  p.  408  ;  compare  Phipps's  Mem.  of  Ward,  ibid.  p.  376-384). 

2  Mem.  of  Sir  8.  Romilly,  ibid.  p.  361.     It  seems  that  Ministerial  changes 
had  even  been  arranged  on  the  supposition  of  the  King's  restoration  to 
health,  and  of  his  resumption  of  his  functions  in  May  (Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's Memoirs  of  Court  of  England  during  the  Regency,  vol.  i.  pp.  51,  57). 
In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swire,  of  April  24,  1812,  reviewing  the  previous  eighteen 
months,  Lord  Eldon  says  of  the  Prince  Regent :  '  My  own  real  opinion  is, 
that,  whatever  motives  his  friends  or  foes  may,  in  their  conjectures,  ascribe 
his  late  conduct  to,  he  has  been  principally  governed  by  a  feeling  that,  if 
his  father  should  recover,  he  would  never  forgive  himself  if  he  suffered  him 
to  awake  to  a  scene  in  which  the  father  should  see  the  servants  discarded 
by  his  son'  (Twiss,  ibid.  p.  197). 

3  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  174,  182.    Lord  Eldon  did  not  despair 
of  the  King's  recovery  in  June  (ibid.  p.  178) ;  Life  of  Homer,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
88,  103. 

4  See  the  evidence  in  Hansard's  Debates. 

5  The  Duke  at  first  declined  the  Prince  Regent's  offer  to  restore  him  j  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  his  brother  should  not  risk  his  popularity  by  this 
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1811.  note,  under  the  system  of  inconvertibility,  began  to  at- 
tract attention ; l  but  the  session  closed  on  the  24th  of  July 
without  any  great  party  struggle.2 

The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  for  this  year  was  not 
much  more  fertile  in  events.  Portugal  had  now  been 
finally  liberated  from  the  French  armies  by  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  d'Onoro ; 3  but  the  capture  of  Tarragona  by 
the  French,  Lord  Beresford's  battle  of  Albuera,  General 
Graham's  battle  of  Barosa,  and  the  unsuccessful  attempts 
of  Lord  Wellington  on  Badajos  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo, 
left  matters  in  Spain  nearly  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

The  month  of  February,  1812,  was  the  period  at  which 
the  restrictions  on  the  Eegent  were  to  expire ;  and, 
although  they  did  not  limit  his  choice  of  Ministers,  they 
included  the  officers  of  the  household,  and  other  branches 
of  the  prerogative,  so  that  their  cessation  created  an  epoch 
in  his  authority.  The  first  effect  of  this  cessation  came  by 
anticipation,  in  the  shape  of  Lord  Wellesley's  resignation, 
who,  in  January,  announced  to  the  Prince  that  he  could 
no  longer  continue  to  serve  under  Mr.  Perceval,  and  must 
withdraw  from  the  Government  as  soon  as  the  restrictions 
had  expired.  Lord  Wellesley  had,  during  the  last  year, 
been  in  frequent  controversy  with  Perceval,  and  in  almost 
open  mutiny  against  his  ascendency  ;  in  particular,  he  had 
urged  the  policy  of  making  concessions  to  the  Catholics, 

measure,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  until  the  king  resumed  his 
functions  (Mem.  of  Reg. ,  ibid.  p.  51). 

1  The  bullion  report,  drawn  by  Mr.  Horner,  was  presented  in  June  1810, 
and  the  subject  was  brought  by  him  before  the  House  in  May  1811  (see  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  on  this  question,  in  his  Life,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  79-93). 

2  It  seems  that  a  negotiation  took  place  near  the  end  of  this  session  for  a 
junction  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  with  Lord  Grenville  and  the 
Whig  Party  (Mem.  of  Reg.,  ibid.  p.  103). 

8  As  to  the  policy  of  continuing  the  Spanish  war  in  Jan.  1811,  see  the 
comments  of  Mr.  Horner  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  69). 
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in  which,  though  resolutely  resisted  by  Perceval,  he  had  1811. 
hitherto  apparently  carried  the  Prince  with  him.  He 
likewise  complained  that  Perceval  did  not  prosecute  the 
military  operations  hi  the  Peninsula  with  sufficient  vigour. 
Upon  Lord  Wellesley's  resignation  the  Foreign  seals  were 
offered  by  Perceval  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  peremptorily 
declined  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  offer  was  merely 
temporary  and  provisional.  Perceval  likewise  proposed 
overtures  to  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  but  the  Prince,  who  had  at 
this  time  a  personal  repugnance  to  Lord  Sidmouth, 
positively  refused  his  consent.1 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Ministry  when  the  restric- 
tions expired.  The  King's  state  was  at  this  time  con- 
sidered hopeless,  and  the  Eegent  felt  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  his  reign  had  begun.  Being  now  his  own 
master,  he  took  the  step,  which  he  was  expected  to  take, 
of  making  an  offer  to  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  Opposition. 
How  far  he  was  sincere  in  this  offer  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine ;  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  influenced  by  his  old 
political  connections,  and  by  the  expectations  of  the  Whig 
party  ;  on  the  other,  by  the  wishes  of  Manchester  House, 
and  by  the  resentment  of  Lord  Yarmouth  for  his  recall 
in  1807.'2  The  course  which  he  adopted  was,  however, 
so  tortuous  that  he  could  hardly  have  entertained  any 
strong  desire  of  its  success.  He  communicated  to  the 
Cabinet  his  wish  that  a  proposition  should  be  made  to 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Perceval  pre- 
pared the  draft  of  a  letter  for  his  consideration,  which  was 

1  Letter  of  Mr.  Dardis,  Feb.  1,  1812,  in  Mem.  of  Reg.,  ibid.  p.  215;  Lord 
Temple,  ibid.  p.  247     Pearce's  Life  of  Lord  Wellesley,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.     Lord 
"VVellesley  and  his  friends  fully  expected  that  the  Prince  would  make  him 
Prime  Minister  when  the  restrictions  ceased  (Mem.  of  Reg.,  ibid.  p.  170). 
Concerning  Lord  Wellesley's  exaggerated  opinion  of  his  own  importance  at 
this  period,  see  Phipps's  Memoirs  of  Ward,  ibid.  p.  424. 

2  See  Lord  GrenviUe's  letter,  Jan.  6,  1812  (Mem.  of  Reg.,  ibid.  p.  781). 
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submitted  to  him  on  the  12th  of  February.  This  draft 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Prince,  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
likely  to  cause  the  failure  of  the  negotiation ;  and  on  the 
following  day  he  produced  the  letter  which  was  actually 
sent.  It  was  shown  to  Mr.  Perceval  and  to  Lord  Welles- 
ley,  the  former  of  whom  highly  approved  of  it,  while  the 
latter  warmly  remonstrated  against  it.1  The  letter,  dated 
February  13,  was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  York :  it  begun 
by  a  review  of  the  events  of  the  preceding  year;  the 
Prince  attributes  his  continuance  of  the  existing  Ministers 
to  a  sense  of  duty  to  the  King.  He  dwells  with  satis- 
faction upon  the  military  events  of  the  year  of  Eegency, 
and  announces  his  wish  to  persevere  in  the  Peninsular  war. 
After  these  preliminary  observations,  he  arrives  at  the 
material  portion  of  the  letter.  Having  declared  that '  he 
has  no  predilections  to  indulge,  no  resentments  to  gratify, 
no  objects  to  attain  but  such  as  are  common  to  the  whole 
empire,'  he  expresses  a  wish  that  '  some  of  those  persons 
with  whom  the  early  habits  of  his  public  life  were  formed 
would  strengthen  his  hands,  and  form  a  part  of  his  Go- 
vernment.' '  With  such  support  (he  adds),  and  aided  by  a 
vigorous  and  united  Administration,  formed  on  the  most 
liberal  basis,  I  shall  look  with  additional  confidence  to  a 
prosperous  issue  of  the  most  arduous  contest  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  ever  engaged.'  He  lastly  authorises  the 
Duke  of  York  to  communicate  the  letter  to  Lord  Grey, 
who  is  to  show  it  to  Lord  Grenville.2 

1  Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  p.  257. 

2  This  letter  was  versified  by  Moore  in  his  celebrated  parody,  '  At  length, 
dearest  Freddy,  the  moment  draws  nigh,'  &c.,  which  is  perhaps  the  wittiest 
and  most  pungent  piece  of  political  satire  in  our  language.     The  passage  in 
which  the  Prince  declares  that  he  has  no  predilections  was  naturally  that 
most  resented  by  the  Whig  party,  and  is  thus  happily  rendered  by  Moore : — 

I  am  proud  to  declare  I  have  no  predilections, 

My  heart  is  a  sieve  where  some  scattered  affections 
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The  offer  thus  conveyed  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  LSI 2. 
through  the  Duke  of  York,  was  rightly  considered  by 
them  not  as  an  authority  to  form  a  new  Administration, 
but  as  a  proposal  to  them  to  join  the  existing  Government 
with  certain  modifications.  They,  moreover,  believed 
that  the  direction  to  communicate  first  with  Lord  Grey 
was  intended  to  sow  jealousy  between  the  two  lords, 
because  Lord  Grenville  had  since  1806  acted  as  leader  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  attempt, 
however,  failed  :  they  agreed  without  hesitation  to  decline 
the  offer  ;  and  on  February  15,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  which  they  informed  him  of  then: 
decision.  '  All  personal  exclusion  (they  said)  we  entirely 
disclaim.  We  rest  on  public  measures ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  alone  that  we  express  without  reserve  the  impos- 
sibility of  our  uniting  with  the  present  Government.  Our 
differences  of  opinion  are  too  many  and  too  important  to 
admit  of  such  a  union.'  They  proceed  to  advert  to  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  to  express  a  firm  persuasion  of  the 
necessity  of  a  '  total  change  of  the  present  system  of 
government  in  that  country,'  and  of  the  immediate  repeal 
of  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  The  two  lords 
waited  on  the  Duke  of  York  with  their  answer,  who 
received  them  with  cordiality,  and  expressed  great  solici- 
tude for  the  success  of  the  negotiation.  As  soon  as  he 
had  read  the  letter  he  insisted  strongly  that  the  Prince's 
intention  had  been  misunderstood  ;  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  confine  them  to  junction  with  the  existing  Government, 
but  invited  them  to  rally  round  him.  The  Duke  of  York 
then  urged  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville,  upon  this  assurance 

Are  just  danced  about  for  a  moment  or  two, 

And  the  finer  they  are  the  more  sure  to  go  through. 

The  sensation  which  the  appearance  of  this  parody  produced  is  described  in 
a  letter  from  Moore  to  his  mother  (Memoirs  of  Moore,  vol.  i.  p.  207). 
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1812.  from  him,  to  take  back  their  answer  and  reconsider  it. 
This  proposition  they  respectfully  declined,  though  they 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  Duke's  sincerity ;  stating  as 
their  reason  that  the  language  of  the  Prince's  letter 
admitted  of  only  one  interpretation,  and  that  they  saw  no 
prospect  of  removing  their  grounds  of  difference  with  Mr. 
Perceval  and  his  colleagues.1 

This  answer  was  treated  by  the  Prince  as  final,  and 
he  immediately  informed  Perceval  that  he  would  be 
continued  as  Minister.2  On  learning  this  result,  Lord 
Wellesley  hastened  to  Carlton  House,  in  order  to  surrender 
his  seals ;  and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  retain 
them  for  a  few  days.  On  the  following  day,  Lord  Welles- 
ley  sent  through  Lord  Eldon  a  message  to  Perceval  that 
his  recent  conduct  towards  himself  had  been  unmannerly, 
disrespectful,  and  contrary  to  the  tenour  of  his  professions ; 
but  that,  when  out  of  office,  he  would  cease  to  feel  any 
resentment  towards  him,  from  gratitude  at  being  relieved 
from  the  degrading  situation  of  serving  under  him.  At 
his  audience  of  leave  Lord  Wellesley  earnestly  implored 
the  Prince  not  to  form  a  Government  upon  the  principle 
of  maintaining  the  Catholic  disabilities,  which  would  be 
the  case  if  he  continued  Perceval ;  and  he  denounced  in 
strong  terms  the  blindness  and  selfishness  of  the  statesmen 
who  clung  to  this  policy.  The  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office 

1  Letters  of  Lord  Temple  and  Mr.  Grenville  (Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  pp.  235, 
237). 

2  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  189  ;  Lord  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Feb.  1 7,  ibid.  p.  238.     Mr.  Grenville  mentions  that  the  Duke 
of  York  sent  a  verbal  message  from  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lord  Grey,  to  say 
that  he  trusted  that  what  had  passed  would  make  no  interruption  in  their 
private  friendship  ;  afterwards  he  adds :  '  Canning's  language  is  reported  to 
be  as  violent  as  ever  against  Perceval,  and  to  regret  nothing  in  our  conduct 
except  that  we  did  not  sufficiently  temporise  with  the  Prince  to  have 
succeeded  in  turning  out  Perceval,  which,  Canning  says,  we  might  easily 
have  done '  (ibid.  p.  209). 
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were  now  delivered  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  held  them  1812. 
for  the  ten  years  until  his  death  in  1822.1  Lord  Camden 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Council,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  but  he  remained  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  without  office.  Lord  Sidmouth,  it  seems, 
expressed  at  the  time  his  satisfaction  at  this  junction,  on 
the  ground  that  he  would  be  associated  with  those  who 
had  acted  under  him  as  Prime  Minister,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  treatment  which  he  had 
experienced  from.  Mr.  Pitt  in  1805. 2 

On  reviewing  this  transaction,  we  perceive  that  the 
Prince's  proposal  came  in  an  indirect,  ungracious,  and  sus- 
picious form,  and  was  calculated  to  deter  the  two  leaders 
from  acceptance,  and  even  from  negotiation.  Neither 
of  the  latter  was  disposed  to  make  a  concession  in  order 
to  remove  difficulties.  Lord  Grenville,  in  particular,  was 
strongly  disinclined  to  office,  and  entertained  a  rooted  dis- 
trust of  the  Prince's  sincerity.3  Lord  Grey  entirely  con- 
curred with  him  as  to  their  joint  answer.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  words  of  the  letter  were  inconsistent 
with  the  Duke  of  York's  interpretation  ;  that  the  Prince 
meant  only  to  offer  a  junction  is  indeed  obvious  from  the 
fact  that  he  originally  instructed  Perceval  to  prepare  his 
letter.4  Whether  if  the  two  leaders  had  asked  for  an 
audience,  and  had  come  into  personal  communication  with 
the  Prince,  a  different  result  would  have  been  obtained,  is 

uncertain.     It  is  clear  that  the  Duke  of  York  believed  the 

t 

1  Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  pp.  257-262,  268. 

2  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  73. 

3  '  I  have  been  betrayed  once  by  the  King,  and  I  have  no  taste  for  afford- 
ing to  his  son  the  same  opportunity,  when  I  have  so  little  cause  to  doubt 
that  he   has  the  same   disposition '    (Lord   Grenville   to  the  Marquis  of 
Buckingham,  Feb.  13,  1811;  Mem.  of  Eeg.  ibid.  p.  224). 

4  Sir  S.  Romilly  considers  the  offer  for  a  coalition  with   Perceval,   to 
have  been  insincere,  and  to  have  been  properly  rejected  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  10-12). 
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1812.  Prince  to  have  intended  something  more  than  to  make 
an  offer  in  order  that  it  might  be  refused.  The  same 
was  likewise  Lord  Wellesley's  conviction.  His  animosity 
against  Perceval  was  now  at  its  height ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  thought  that  the  Prince  would  have  consented  to  the 
formation  of  a  Ministry  founded  upon  a  junction  between 
Lords  Grenville  and  Grey  on  the  one  hand,  and  himself 
and  Canning  on  the  other.  Perceval's  only  support  came 
from  Manchester  House ;  and  the  Prince  had  until  lately 
entertained  a  strong  repugnance  for  Lord  Eldon.1  Even 
after  the  breach  of  the  negotiation  with  the  Whig  leaders 
Lord  Wellesley  entertained  hopes  that  he  would  be  pre- 
ferred to  Perceval.2  The  Prince's  anger  at  the  answer 
made  to  his  letter  likewise  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
supposition  that  he  meant  nothing  real ;  for  if  he  had  sim- 
ply called  forth  the  answer  which  he  expected  and  wished 
to  obtain,  there  was  nothing  to  provoke  his  resentment.3 
Mr.  Perceval,  however,  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  for 

1  In  a  letter  of  April  1812,  Lord  Eldon  says  of  the  Prince  :  1 1  have  his 
own  authority  for  believing  that  the  kingdom  produced  no  man  whom  he 
more  hated  than  your  friend  the  writer  of  this  letter'  (Twiss,  ibid.  p.  297), 
which  statement  he  repeats  in  another  subsequent  letter  (ibid.  p.  225). 

2  Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  p.  260. 

3  The  Prince  'is  furious  indeed  with  indignation   against  the  "early 
friends  " '   (Lord  Eldon,  March  30,  1812  ;  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  193.     Lord  Gren- 
ville, Feb.  17;  Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  238).      The  language  of  the  Prince 
against  the  writers  of  the  letter  was  so  violent  at  a  dinner  at  Carlton  House, 
that  when  the  Princess  Charlotte  went  away  to  make  her  first  appearance 
at  the  opera,  she  rose  in  tears,  and  expressed  herself  strongly  to  Sheridan 
as  he  led  her  out,  upon  the  distress  which  she  had  felt  in  hearing  her 
father's  expressions.     It  should  be  added,  that  when  she  was  at  the  opera, 
seeing  Lord  Grey  in  the  box  opposite  to  her,  she  got  up  and  kissed  her  hand 
to  him  repeatedly,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  house  (Mr.  Grenville,  Feb.  24, 
1812;  Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  p.  250;  Phipps's  Mem.  of  Ward,  ibid.  p.  432). 
This  incident  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  beautiful  stanzas  of  Lord 
Byron  :  '  Weep,  daughter  of  a  royal  line,'  &c.     Lord  Byron,  in  his  Journal, 
Feb.  18,  1814,  describes  them  as  '  the  stanzas  on  Princess  Charlotte,  weep- 
ing at  Regency's  speech  to  Lauderdale,  in  1812.'    The  Princess  Charlotte 
was  at  this  time  sixteen  years  old.     She  was  born  Jan.  7,  1796. 
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long  the  fruits  of  the  Kegent's  favour.  On  the  llth  of  1812. 
May,  just  three  months  after  the  correspondence  which  led 
to  the  renewal  of  his  lease  of  office,  he  was  shot  by  Bel- 
lingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
suddenness  and  atrocity  of  this  act  created  much  public 
sympathy,  and  stimulated  the  liberality  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  message  from  the 
Prince  Eegent  recommending  a  provision  for  his  family, 
voted  50,000/.  to  his  children,  an  annuity  of  2,000/.  to  his 
widow,  and  an  annuity  of  1,000£  to  his  eldest  son.  They 
also  voted  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

The  Administration  of  Mr.  Perceval  was  now  dissolved, 
having  lasted  two  years  and  nine  months.  The  Cabinet 
deliberated  whether,  with  Lord  Liverpool  as  Prime  Mini- 
ster, they  were  strong  enough  to  carry  on  the  Government, 
without  making  overtures  either  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville,  or  to  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning.  They 
decided  this  question  in  the  negative  ; 1  and  accordingly, 
by  the  command  of  the  Prince  Eegent,  Lord  Liverpool, 
on  May  17,  invited  the  two  latter  statesmen  to  join  the 
Administration.  This  offer  was  declined  by  both ;  by 
Lord  Wellesley,  on  the  ground  of  the  hostility  of  the 
Government  to  the  Catholic  Question,  and  their  want  of 
vigour  in  prosecuting  the  Spanish  war ;  by  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  former  ground  alone.2  The  Prince  would  probably 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  attempt  at  strengthening  his 
Government,  and  have  filled  up  the  vacant  offices  with 
persons  of  second-rate  importance,  if  his  path  had  not 
been  crossed  by  a  motion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  who,  on 
May  21,  carried,  by  174  to  170  votes,  an  address  for  the 

1  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

2  See  the  papers  relative  to  Lord  Liverpool's  proposal  to  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Canning,  in  Annual  Register,  1812,  pp.  346-860. 
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1812.  formation  of  a  strong  and  efficient  Administration.  The 
result  of  this  address  was,  that  Lord  Wellesley  was  au- 
thorised to  prepare  the  plan  of  a  Ministry,  and  to  submit 
it  to  the  Prince.  His  first  step,  in  pursuance  of  this 
authority,  was  to  enquire,  through  Mr.  Canning,  whether 
Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues,  or  any  of  them,  would 
join  a  Government  formed  by  Lord  Wellesley  upon  the 
principles  of  an  early  settlement  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  Spanish  war.  This 
application  produced  an  immediate  refusal  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues.  A  similar  communi- 
cation was  at  the  same  time  made  orally  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville  ;  but  this  communication  produced  nothing  but 
a  memorandum,  commenting  on  the  two  principles  laid 
down  by  Lord  Wellesley,  promising  a  warm  support  to 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  expressing  a 
qualified  and  conditional  opinion  on  the  mode  of  prosecut- 
ing the  war  in  Spain.1  At  this  stage  of  the  business,  the 
Prince  put  an  end  to  the  unlimited  commission  which  he 
had  given  to  Lord  Wellesley,  and  authorised  him  to 
communicate  to  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  the  following 
proposal :  viz.  that  Lord  Wellesley  should  be  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury,  and  be  charged  with  the  formation  of  the 
Government ;  that  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Erskine,  and  Mr. 
Canning  should  be  members  of  the  Cabinet ;  and  that  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville  should  recommend  four  other  names  if 
the  Cabinet  should  consist  of  twelve,  and  five  if  it  should 
consist  of  thirteen.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by  Lords 
Grey  and  Grenville,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  proposed 
to  construct  the  Cabinet  on  '  a  system  of  counteraction 

1  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  gave  this  memorandum  to  Lord  Wellesley 
and  accompanied  it  with  an  oral  statement  that  '  it  did  not  appear  there  was 
any  authority  from  the  Prince  to  communicate  with  them,  and  therefore 
they  did  not  consider  themselves  as  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  making 
an  Administration '  (Mem.  of  Regency,  ibid.  p.  817). 
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inconsistent  with  the  prosecution  of  any  uniform  and  be-  1812. 
neficial  course  of  policy.'  Their  answer  was  sent  on  the 
3rd  of  June,  and  Lord  Wellesley's  hopes  of  forming  a 
Ministry  thus  came  to  an  end ;  although  the  Prince  had, 
as  it  appears,  given  him  every  assistance  for  accomplish- 
ing his  object.  Lord  Moira  now  appeared  as  a  principal 
upon  the  scene.  On  the  5th  he  addressed  Lords  Grey 
and  Grenville,  referring  to  a  previous  letter  of  his  own, 
and  requesting  an  interview  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  misunderstandings.  The  two  lords,  however, 
in  a  note  of  the  same  day,  courteously,  but  decidedly, 
refused  to  enter  upon  any  unauthorised  discussions.  On 
the  following  day  Lord  Moira  came  forward  with 
authority  to  form  an  Administration,  and  with  special 
instructions  to  address  himself  to  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville. An  interview  thereupon  took  place,  in  which 
explanations  were  given  respecting  the  Catholic  Question, 
the  differences  with  America,  and  other  questions  of 
urgency,  which  the  two  lords  deemed  satisfactory ;  Lord 
Moira  likewise  stated  that  he  had  received  his  commission 
without  any  restriction  or  limitation.  All  preliminary 
difficulty  as  to  fundamentals  was  therefore  removed ;  a 
question  was,  however,  put  to  Lord  Moira,  whether  the 
great  offices  of  the  household  would  be  included  in  the 
political  changes.  Lord  Moira  declined  to  give  a  positive 
assurance  on  this  point ;  but  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
considered  it  'indispensable  that  the  connection  of  the 
great  offices  of  the  Court  with  the  political  Administra- 
tion should  be  clearly  established  in  its  first  arrangements.' 
Upon  this  point  of  difference  the  negotiation  was  broken 
off,  and  was  not  afterwards  renewed.1 

1  See  papers  relating  to  the  negotiations  of  the  Marquis  Wellesley  and  the 
Earl  of  Moira,  for  forming  a  new  Administration,  Annual  Register,  ibid.  pp. 
303-378.  Moore  attributes  Lord  Moira's  conduct  respecting  the  household 
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1812.  The  Prince  thought  that  the  attempts  which  he  had 
thus  made  sufficed  to  satisfy  the  address  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  accordingly  set  about  repairing  the 
breaches  in  his  existing  Ministry,  without  the  introduction 
of  any  leading  statesmen  into  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Liverpool 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  Vansittart 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ;  Mr.  Eichard  Eyder  resigned 
the  Home  Office  to  Lord  Sidmouth ;  and  Lord  Harrowby 
became  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Bathurst  passed 
from  the  Board  of  Trade  to  the  department  of  War  and 
Colonies.  The  other  Ministers  remained  as  before ;  the 
lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  now  assumed  by 
Lord  Castlereagh. 

This  Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  though  formed  under 
these  unpropitious  auspices,  remained  in  power  until  its 
dissolution  on  account  of  the  failure  of  his  health  in  1827. 
Its  composition,  however,  underwent  material  changes, 
first  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Canning,  as  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control  in  1816,  and  his  succession  to  the 
Foreign  seals  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
upon  Lord  Castlereagh's  death  in  1822  ;  by  the  substitution 
of  Mr.  F.  Eobinson  for  Mr.  Vansittart,  in  1823,  and  of 
Mr.  Peel  for  Lord  Sidmouth  in  1822  ;  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Master-General  of 
the  Ordnance  in  1818. 

The  history  of  this  negotiation  shows  that  the  Prince 
was  desirous  of  bringing  about  a  junction  of  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Canning  with  the  existing  Ministers,  and  that  he  gave 
Lord  Wellesley  sufficient  powers  for  effecting  this  object, 
if  the  personal  and  political  objections  could  have  been 
overcome.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  Prince, 
although  he  was  willing  to  authorise  negotiation  with  the 

to  a  point  of  honour ;  his  opinion  being  adverse  to  the  line  which  he  took 
(Memoirs  of  Moore,  vol.  i.  p.  287). 
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Whig  leaders,  was  determined  not  to  communicate  with  1812. 
them  directly,  or  to  give  them  powers  for  the  formation 
of  a  Government.1  They  again  were  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  every  presentable  ground  for  repudiating 
the  advances  made  to  them,  and  for  justifying  a  refusal, 
unless  they  received  a  direct  and  unlimited  authority  for 
forming  a  ministry.2  The  offer  made  by  Lord  Wellesley. 
according  to  which  Lords  Moira  and  Erskine,  together 
with  five  persons  to  be  named  by  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville, 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Cabinet,  would  have  given  the 
Whigs  a  majority  in  a  Cabinet  of  thirteen.3  The  point 

1  In  a  confidential  report  of  an  interview  of  Lord  Wellesley  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  May  25,  1812,  the  Prince  is  represented  to  have  said, 
that  '  As  to  making  a  proposition  for  a  junction  with  Opposition,  nothing 
should  ever  induce  him  to  employ  them.     That  he  had  no  objection  to  one 
or  two  of  them  individually ;  but,  as  a  body,  he  would  rather  abdicate  the 
Regency  than  ever  come  into  contact  with  them.'     The  writer  adds :  '  It  is 
useless  H  state  tho  outrageous  vehemence  with  which  the  Prince  abused 
the  Opposition  (Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  pp.  322,  323).     This  conversation  took 
place  in  the  interval  between  the  attempt  of  Lord  Wellesley  and  the  com- 
mission given  to  Lord  Moira.    During  the  first  year  of  the  Regency,  frequent 
attacks  had  been  made  on  the  Prince,  at  meetings,  in  the  press,  and  partly 
in  Parliament,  all  of  which  emanated  from  Whig  quarters;  they  could  not 
fail  to  leave  their  sting  behind.     When  this  negotiation  was  at  an  end,  Lord 
Moira  was  offered  and  accepted  the  Garter.     What  passed  afterwards  ia 
related  by  Moore,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendly  communication  with  Lord 
Moira,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time :  '  On  the  Friday  Lord  Moira  went  to 
the  levee,  and  was  installed.     The  next  day  the  Prince  had  a  great  dinner 
of  what  he  called  friends,  to  which  Lord  Moira  was  not  invited.     And  three 
times  that  day,  both  before  and  after  dinner,  he  declared  that  if  Lord 
Grenville  had  been  forced  upon  him  he  should  have  abdicated.     This  was 
his  expression.     A  friend  of  ours  was  there,  and  asked  if  this  declaration 
was  to  be  kept  a  secret ;  and  one  of  the  princes  who  was  present  told  him 
not ;  that  the  Regent  wished  to  have  it  known.     This  is  an  absolute  fact, 
and  shows  what  a  dupe  poor  Lord,  Moira  was '  (Mem.  of  Moore,  vol.  i. 
p.  296). 

2  In  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  written  on  June  5,  the  day 
before  the  offer  of  Lord  Moira,  Lord  Grenville  says :  '  I  grieve  to  say  it,  but 
my  opinion  now  is,  that  the  thing  must  finally  come  to  us  in  a  shape  in 
which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  look  at  it'  (Mem.  of  Reg.  ibid.  p.  351). 

3  See  Mr.  Grenville's  letter,  Mem.  of  Reg.  p.  344. 
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1812.  upon  which  the  final  negotiation  went  off  was  not  of  any 
great  importance,  and  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
rather  a  pretext  than  a  real  motive ;  especially  as  Lord 
Yarmouth  subsequently  stated  in  Parliament,  that  he  and 
the  other  high  officers  of  the  household  would  have 
resigned  if  the  intended  Ministry  had  been  formed. 
This  intention  had  indeed  been  imparted  to  Sheridan,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  communicated  to  Lords  Grey  and 
Grenville ;  but  he  concealed  the  fact,  with  the  deliberate 
object  of  frustrating  the  negotiation.1  We  willingly 
recognise  the  high  sense  of  honour  and  inflexible  integrity 
which  actuated  the  Whig  leaders  on  this  occasion,  and 
which  made  them  resent  the  very  suspicion  of  accepting 
place  without  power ;  and  of  refusing  office  unless  they 
could  obtain  it  precisely  on  their  own  terms.2  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  country  suffered 
materially  in  its  best  interests  by  a  decision  which  excluded 
from  the  Government,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  some  of  the 
ablest,  wisest,  and  purest-minded  statesmen  of  the  day, 
which  retarded  the  passing  of  Catholic  Emancipation  by 
fifteen  years,  and  which  destroyed  the  only  chance  of 
averting  the  war  with  America.  We  may  likewise  re- 
mark that,  when  it  is  said  that  the  Whigs  were  excluded 

1  Moore,  Life,  ibid.  p.  42G.  His  biographer  considers  this  the  only  inde- 
fensible act  in  his  public  life. 

8  Mr.  Homer,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time,  describes  the  result  of  this 
negotiation  as  '  the  triumph  of  inveterate  duplicity,  and  the  low  arts  of  a 
palace,  over  an  inflexible  and  proud  integrity '  (Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  111).  He 
expresses  a  similar  opinion  in  another  letter  (p.  113).  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
approves  of  the  refusal ;  and  he  thinks  that  the  Prince  was  insincere  in  his 
negotiation,  and  that,  if  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  had  entered  the  Ministry, 
some  pretext  for  their  removal  would  soon  have  been  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio  for  July  1812,  maintains  that  the 
reasons  assigned  by  the  leaders  of  the  Whigs  for  rejecting  the  Prince's  offers 
were  inconclusive  and  insufficient  (vol.  xx.  pp.  32-35). 
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from  power  during  the  twenty-three  years  from  1807  1812. 
to  1830,  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that  offers  were 
made  to  them  by  the  King  in  1809,  and  by  the  Prince 
Regent  on  two  occasions  in  1812,  the  latter  of  which, 
at  least,  might  have  led  to  acceptance  upon  honourable 
terms. 

Of  the  four  leaders  with  whom  these  negotiations 
occurred,  Lord  Grenville,  although  he  took  part  in  Parlia- 
mentary debate  some  years  longer,  never  again  filled  any 
official  position,  or  received  any  overture  which  was  known 
to  the  public.  Lord  Grey  continued  an  active  member 
of  Opposition  until  1830,  when  he  became  the  chief  of 
the  Eeform  Ministry.  Lord  Wellesley  never  again  filled 
any  Cabinet  situation ;  but  he  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  from  1821  to  1828  ;  he  held  the  Court  office  of  Lord 
Steward  in  1830,  and  was  again  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
1833-4. 

Mr.  Canning  received  overtures  to  join  Lord  Liverpool's 
Administration  immediately  upon  its  formation.  The  offer 
made  seems  to  have  been  that  he  should  hold  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should 
be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  Canning  rejected  this  offer,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  be  led  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  It 
appears  that  the  qualifications  of  Lord  Castlereagh  for  the 
lead  of  the  House  were  generally  considered  superior  to 
those  of  his  rival ; 1  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  pre- 

1  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Wilberforce 's  Correspondence, 
vol.  ii.  p.  232.  Mr.  Wilberforce  remarks,  in  his  Diary,  June  8,  1812 :  ( How 
striking  is  Canning's  example  !  Had  he  fairly  joined  Perceval  on  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  death,  as  Perceval  offered,  he  would  now  have  been  acknow- 
ledged head,  and  supported  as  such.  But  his  ambitious  policy  threw  him 
out,  and  he  sank  infinitely  in  public  estimation,  and  has  since  with  difficulty 
kept  buoyant '  (Life,  vol.  iv.  p.  34).  Mr.  Canning's  reasons  for  insisting  on 
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1812.  eminence  of  the  latter  in  eloquence  and  ability.  Mr. 
Canning  remained  out  of  office  from  1809  to  1814,  when 
he  went  on  a  mission  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon.  In  1813 
he  dissolved  his  political  connection  with  Lord  Wellesley, 
and  formally  disbanded  his  party  of  followers  in  the  House 
of  Commons.1  In  1816  he  re-entered  the  Cabinet  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  an  office  which  he 
resigned  in  January,  1821.  In  1822,  he  had  accepted  the 
office  of  Governor-general  of  Bengal,  when  the  death  of 
Lord  Londonderry  opened  to  him  the  much-coveted  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  1827,  Mr.  Canning 
succeeded  him  as  Prime  Minister,  but  died  in  a  few 
months. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  were  at  the  time  of  this 
Ministerial  negotiation  so  deeply  pledged  against  the 
policy  of  the  Spanish  war,  that,  if  they  had  acceded  to 
power  in  June  1812,  they  might  perhaps  have  arrested 
the  career  of  Lord  Wellington,  which,  after  many  checks 
and  reverses,  was  now  assuming  a  victorious  and  pro- 
gressive character.  But  as  the  battle  of  Salamanca  was 
fought  in  July  1812 ;  and  as  Napoleon  was  already  en- 
gaged in  his  fatal  expedition  to  Moscow,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  such  result  would  have  ensued.  Certainly 
if  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  had  been  included  in 
the  Cabinet,  they  would  have  done  their  best  to  prevent 

the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  stated  in  his  letter  (ibid.  p.  40),  In 
October  1812,  after  his  return  for  Liverpool,  he  stated  that  twice  in  the 
previous  six  months  the  seals  of  Secretary  of  State  had  been  offered  him, 
and  that  he  had  twice  declined  them  (Speeches  at  Liverpool,  p.  87).  This 
refers  to  the  offer,  upon  Perceval's  death,  in  May,  and  to  the  subsequent 
offer  in  July,  after  the  formation  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government. 

1  See  Mem.  of  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  It 
was,  we  believe,  on  this  occasion,  that  Lord  Dudley  said  of  Mr.  Canning's 
party,  that  they  dined  14  and  voted  12. 
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any  relaxation  of  exertion  in  that  quarter.  On  the  other  1812. 
hand,  it  is  certain  that  the  success  of  the  Peninsular  war, 
and  the  part  which  England  took,  both  in  the  iirst  and 
second  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  threw  a  lustre  over  the 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  over  Lord  Castlereagh  as 
its  Foreign  Secretary ;  while  the  same  events  cast  a  certain 
discredit  upon  the  Whigs,  who  had  from  the  beginning 
condemned  the  policy  of  carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain. 
As  a  party  they  were  rendered  unpopular  on  this  ground 
at  the  return  of  peace ;  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  that  they  had  been  rendered  unpopular 
twenty  years  earlier  by  the  opinions  of  their  leaders  on 
the  French  Eevolution. 

The  popularity  which  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool 
had  reaped  from  the  results  of  its  foreign  policy,  from  the 
successes  of  the  British  arms  upon  the  Continent,  and  the 
triumphant  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was,  after 
a  time,  dissipated  by  the  illiberal  and  unprogressive  cha- 
racter of  its  domestic  policy.  The  financial  incapacity  of 
Mr.  Vansittart,  the  coercive  severity  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
the  narrow-minded  immobility  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  the 
supposed  sympathies  of  Lord  Castlereagh  with  the  despotic 
courts  of  the  Continent,  effectually  shook  the  hold  of  this 
Ministry  upon  public  favour ;  such  popularity  as  it  retained 
in  1820  was  rudely  demolished  by  the  proceedings  known 
as  the  Queen's  Trial.  But  the  transfer  of  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  the  introduction 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Eobinson,  Mr.  Peel,  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
into  the  Cabinet,  mitigated  the  Toryism  of  the  Government, 
and  raised  its  standard  of  intelligence  and  ability.  The 
semi-liberal  phase  upon  which  it  now  entered  gave  it  fresh 
vitality ;  and  new  Cabinets  formed  substantially  upon  the 
same  principle  succeeded,  until  the  passing  of  the  Catholic 
Question  in  1829  divided  the  supporters  of  the  Duke  of 
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1812.  Wellington's  Government, and,  combined  with  the  growing 
"  feeling  in  favour  of  popular  reforms,  finally  brought  about 
its  overthrow.  In  the  meantime,  the  Whigs,  led  by  Lord 
Grey  in  the  Lords  and  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  Commons, 
had  during  these  administrations  been  the  steady  advocates 
of  sound,  enlightened,  and  liberal  principles,  with  respect 
to  retrenchment  of  expenditure,  taxation,  currency,  edu- 
cation of  the  poor,  colonial  slavery,  religious  toleration, 
mitigation  of  punishments,  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
Parliamentary  reform  ;  and  on  their  accession  to  office  in 
1830,  they  commenced  a  series  of  practical  measures 
which  have  been  continued  to  the  present  day,  which  the 
interposition  of  Conservative  Ministries  has  not  been  able 
to  interrupt,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  have  been  crowned 
with  greater  success  than  even  their  authors  had  ventured 
to  anticipate. 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  in  his  conversations 
at  St.  Helena,  that  the  Spanish  war  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.1  It  rarely  happened  that  in  statements  respecting 
his  own  failures  he  was  disposed  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  this  case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Eussian  expedition,  and  the  consequent 
rising  of  Germany,  were  the  main  causes  of  his  downfall. 
The  insurrection  in  Spain,  and  the  successes  of  the  English 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  contributed  to  this  end, 
but  would  not  have  alone  sufficed  to  produce  it.  His 
motive  for  this  perversion  of  the  truth  doubtless  was,  that 
the  French  armies  in  the  Peninsula  had  been  commanded 
by  his  generals,  and  that  he  himself  had  only  remained  in 
Spain  for  a  few  weeks ;  whereas  the  Eussian  campaign  and 
the  battle  of  Leipsic  had  been  under  his  own  personal 
superintendence,  and  he  could  therefore  less  easily  resort 

1  IMS  Cases,  Mem.  de  St.  Helens,  vol.  i.  p.  693.     Paris,  1842. 
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to  his  invariable  resource  of  throwing  the  blame  of  failure 
in  these  great  operations  upon  subordinates.1 

That  the  campaigns  of  the  English  in  the  Peninsula,  by 
fomenting  the  national  resistance  to  the  French,  by  occu- 
pying large  French  armies,  and  thinning  their  ranks,  and 
by  destroying  the  conviction  of  the  invincibility  of  the 
French  arms,  assisted  materially  in  bringing  about  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  will  probably  be  admitted  by 
impartial  historians  of  all  nations.  But  the  successes 
achieved  in  these  campaigns  mainly  sprang  from  Napo- 
leon's neglect  of  his  own  rule,  to  crush  one  enemy  by  an 
overwhelming  force  before  he  attacked  another.  A  por- 
tion only  of  the  great  army  which  marched  to  Moscow 
would  have  sufficed  to  annihilate  the  weak  Spanish  levies, 
and  to  drive  within  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras,  if  not  to 
reembarkation,  any  military  force  which  England  could 
have  maintained  in  the  Peninsula.  It  was  the  expedition 
to  Moscow  which  enabled  Wellington  to  win  the  battles 
of  Salamanca  and  Vittoria,  and  afterwards  to  cross  the 
Pyrenees  and  to  enter  France ;  but  his  operations  had  so 
little  direct  effect  upon  the  first  fall  of  Napoleon,  that 
the  battle  of  Toulouse  was  fought  after  the  entry  of  the 
allies  into  Paris,  and  after  the  signature  of  the  first 
abdication. 

According  to  the  course  which  events  took,  the  English 
campaigns  in  the  Peninsula  gave  an  impulse  to  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  foresee  that 
his  ambition,  however  restless  and  insatiable,  would  lead 


1  M.  Thiers,  in  the  thirty-ninth  hook  of  his  History  of  the  Empire,  makes 
the  following  remark :  '  Masse'na  ne  chercha  pas  a  s'exonerer  du  re"sultat  de 
la  journee  en  accusant  ses  lieutenants,  ni  a  exhaler  son  chagrin  en  vaines 
dissertations  sur  ce  qui  aurait  pu  etre  fait,  genre  de  plaintes  dans  lequel  les 
dmes  faibles  trouvent  un  soulagement.'  We  doubt  whether  M.  Thiers  can  be 
said  to  have  observed  his  own  rule  on  this  point. 
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1812.  him  into  the  gigantic  error  of  the  Eussian  expedition,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  England  pursued  a  wise  policy 
in  making  herself  the  ally  of  second-rate  Powers,  without 
military  resources  or  apitude,  such  as  Spain  and  Portugal. 
If,  instead  of  pursuing  her  traditionary  policy  of  confining 
her  operations  to  maritime  objects,  which  dictated  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  she  had  sent  an  army  to  the 
assistance  of  Austria  in  1809,  the  campaign  of  Wagram 
might  have  taken  a  different  turn ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  and  well- 
appointed  British  force  in  Germany,  in  1812  and  1813, 
might,  by  cooperating  with  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Eussia, 
have  contributed  more  directly  to  Napoleon's  downfall, 
than  by  the  diversion  effected  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
complete  annihilation  of  the  French  maritime  power,  at 
Trafalgar,  and  the  firm  determination  of  England  not  to 
yield  to  the  continental  tyranny  of  Napoleon,  doubtless 
strengthened  the  wavering  resistance  of  Central  Europe ; 
but  these  causes  would  have  exercised  as  much  influence 
if  the  military  operations  of  England  had  been  in  Ger- 
many, as  they  exercised  under  the  measures  which  were 
actually  adopted. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  difficult  to  overrate  the  evil  effects 
which  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  military,  civil,  and  commer- 
cial, produced  both  in  France  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe ; 
on  account  not  only  of  the  enormous  miseries  which  he 
inflicted  on  his  contemporaries,  but  also  of  the  rich  inheri- 
tance of  mischief  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity. 
The  full  extent  of  his  pernicious  influence  will,  however, 
be  never  fully  appreciated  until  some  historian  is  found 
who  will  take  a  dispassionate  and  enlightened  view  of  the 
true  character  of  his  rule.  So  long  as  our  estimate  of  him 
depends  upon  apologists,  such  as  Thiers,  who  identify  his 
successes  with  the  national  honour  of  France,  and  consider 
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it  patriotic  to  praise  this  type  of  military  despotism ;  or  1812. 
upon  Tory  champions  of  England,  such  as  Alison,  who 
judge  everything  by  the  narrow  views  of  an  expiring 
political  party ;  it  is  impossible  that  such  a  severe  con- 
demnation of  his  odious  and  retrograde  system  as  justice 
demands  should  be  awarded  with  the  impartiality  which 
alone  can  command  the  general  assent  of  a  European 
public. 
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VI. 

LORD  LIVERPOOL'S  ADMINISTRATION  UNTIL  1822.1 

IN  a  recent  article,  with  the  help  of  some  modern  pub- 
lications, we  followed  the  course  of  the  Grenville,  Portland, 
and  Perceval  Administrations ;  and  we  gave  a  succinct 
account  of  the  negotiations  which,  in  June  1812,  led  to 
the  selection  of  Lord  Liverpool  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Perceval.2  We  propose  in  this  article  to  continue  our 
review  of  the  events  of  this  period  from  the  accession  of 
Lord  Liverpool  to  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh  in  1822 
and  on  a  future  occasion  to  carry  on  our  retrospect  from 
1822  to  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
the  advent  of  the  Eeform  Ministry  of  Lord  Grey. 

The  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  like  that  of  Mr. 
Pitt  in  1783,  was  neither  formed  under  happy  auspices, 
nor  was  it  upon  its  formation  expected  to  be  of  long 
duration.  Yet  it  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  at  last 
only  dissolved  by  the  illness  and  resignation  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool himself,  without  any  adverse  parliamentary  vote. 

The  negotiations  with  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning 
on  the  other,  had  equally  failed  ;  and  the  Administration 
of  Lord  Liverpool  was  in  substance  a  reproduction  of  the 
preceding  Government,  with  such  shiftings  of  parts  as 
were  rendered  necessary  by  Mr.  Perceval's  death.  In  his 

1  Review  of  Correspondence,  Despatches,  and  other  Papers  of  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  Second  Marquis  of  Londonderry .  Edited  by  bis  brother,  Cbarles 
William  Vane,  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  London,  1849-53.  12  vols.  8vo. 

8  Edinburgh  Revieio,  Oct.  1858,  Art.  1. 
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character  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Perceval  1812. 
was  replaced  by  Lord  Liverpool,  who  resigned  the  War 
Department  to  Lord  Bathurst,  previously  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  his  capacity  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  he  was  replaced  by  Mr.  Vansittart.  In  his 
capacity  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  he  was 
replaced  by  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  other  changes  were 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Charles  Yorke  and  Mr. 
Eichard  Eyder.1 

The  new  Prime  Minister  was  the  son  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  who  had  filled  numerous  official  situations,  had 
taken  a  considerable  part  in  public  affairs,  and  was  much 
distinguished  by  the  favour  of  George  III.,  but  is  now 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  the  work  on  the  '  Coins  of 
the  Eealm.' 2  He  was  born  in  1770,  and  entered  Parlia- 

1  Mr.  Perceval's  Cabinet,  in  April  1812,  consisted  of  ten  members,  of 
whom  six  were  Peers  and  four  were  Commoners.  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet, 
in  September  1812,  consisted  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  ten  were  Peers 
and  only  two  were  Commoners — viz.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Vansittart. 
The  following  comparative  lists  of  the  Cabinet,  as  it  stood  in  April  and 
September  1812,  will  show  the  changes  produced  by  Mr.  Perceval's  death, 
and  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry.  We  have  marked  in  italics 
those  persons  who  were  not  in  both  Cabinets. 

April  1812.  Sept,  1812. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury     Mr.  Perceval.  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Mr.  Vansittart. 

Lord  Chancellor       .         .     Lord  Eldon.  Lord  Eldon. 

President  of  Council          .     Viscount  Sidmouth.  Earl  of  HaiTowby. 

Privy  Seal         .         .         .     Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Home  Secretary        .         .     Mr.  Richard  Ryder.  Viscount  Sidmouth. 

Foreign  Secretary      .         .     Viscount  Castlereagb.  Viscount  Castlereagh. 

War  Secretary  .         .         .     Earl  of  Liverpool.  Earl  Bathurst. 

First  Lord  of  Admiralty    .     Mr.  Charles  Yorke.  Viscount  Melville. 

Master-generalof  Ordnance     Earl  of  Mulgrave.  Earl  of  Mulgrave. 

(No  office)         .         .         .     Marquis  Camden.  Marquis  Camden. 

President  of  the  Board  of)    „                                  .  f  Earl  of  Buckingham- 

Control.         .         .         j   (Not  in  the  Cabinet.)  |     ^ 

*  Reviewed  with  high  praise  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  1806 
(vol.  vii.  p.  265). 
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1812.  ment  in  1790,  a  few  months  before  he  attained  his 
majority ;  and  soon  took  a  prominent  part  in  debate  as  a 
supporter  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Government.  In  1801,  upon  Mr. 
Pitt's  resignation,  Lord  Hawkesbury,  being  still  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  entered  Addington's  Cabinet 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  that  capacity  negotiated  the 
Peace  of  Amiens.  In  1803  he  gained  much  reputation 
by  his  spirited  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  the  debate  on  Colonel 
Patten's  motion  of  censure  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session  he  was  called  up  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
of  which  he  became  the  leader.  In  this  position  he 
remained,  with  a  transfer  only  from  the  Foreign  to  the 
Home  Department,  until  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  when  he  went 
into  Opposition.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  Portland  Ad- 
ministration he  returned  to  the  Home  Office  and  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  In  the  Perceval  Ministry  he  held 
the  Seals  of  the  War  Department,  which  he  only  surren- 
dered in  order  to  become  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in 
June  1812,  having  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Liverpool 
upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  December,  1808. 

As  soon  as  the  Government  was  formed,  Lord  Liver- 
pool made  an  attempt  to  strengthen  it  by  the  incorporation 
of  Mr.  Canning,  without  Lord  Wellesley,  his  partner  in  the 
late  negotiation.  The  offer  made  to  him  was  the  Foreign 
Department,  together  with  other  subordinate  offices  for 
his  political  friends ;  but  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  to  remain  with  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was,  it  appears, 
to  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  instead  of  Mr. 
Vansittart.1  The  Foreign  Department  must  have  had 
great  attractions  at  this  moment  for  Mr.  Canning  ;  he  had 
held  it  from  1807  to  1809  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Perceval. 
The  Peninsular  war,  of  which  he  had  been  the  originator, 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had  from  the  beginning 

1  See  Wilberforce  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.  p.  232. 
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taken  a  peculiar  interest,  had  now  entered  upon  a  more  1812. 
hopeful  stage  of  its  course ;  Ciudad  Eodrigo  had  been 
captured  in  January,  and  Badajos  in  April.  Lord  Wel- 
lington had  already  commenced  the  advance  which  ended 
in  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  Napoleon  had,  moreover, 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  had  begun  his  perilous  and,  as  it 
ultimately  proved,  fatal  march  to  Moscow  ;  so  that  some 
gleams  of  light  could  be  seen  to  streak  the  dark  horizon 

D  O 

of  Continental  politics.  Mr.  Canning  declined  this  offer 
because  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  yielding  to  him  the  Foreign 
Department,  which  he  had  now  held  since  Lord  Welles- 
ley's  resignation  in  February,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
yield  to  him  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Stapleton,  in  his  '  Life  of  Mr.  Canning,'  states  that  Mr. 
Canning  referred  the  question  to  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
well  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it ;  that  they  ad- 
vised him  to  refuse  the  office  without  the  lead  of  the 
House,  and  that  he  acted  upon  their  advice,  but  against 
his  own  opinion.1  Mr.  Canning,  however,  in  a  letter 
written  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  dwells  upon. the 
importance  of  the  post  of  leader,  and  warmly  justifies 
his  refusal  upon  the  ground  that  he  was  right  in  insisting 
on  it.2 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  Government,  though 
right  in  itself,  and  only  censurable  because  it  came  too 
late  to  avert  war  with  the  United  States,  was  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Orders  in  Council  with  respect  to  American 
vessels,  a  measure  which  Lord  Castlereagh  announced  on 
the  16th  of  .June,  upon  a  motion  of  Mr.  Brougham  for 

1  Political  Life  of  Mr.  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  67.     The  disappointment  which 
the  refusal  of  this  offer  subsequently  caused  to  Mr.  Canning  is  described  by 
Mr.  Stapleton,  ibid.  p.  292. 

2  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  46. 
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1812.  an  address  to  the  Prince  Eegent  to  recall  or  suspend 
them.1  This  decision,  forced  upon  the  Government  by 
parliamentary  argument,  by  the  commercial  distress,  and 
by  the  voice  of  the  country,  involved  an  entire  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  hitherto  followed  or  supported  by 
the  existing  Ministers,  and  therefore  was  regarded  as 
additional  evidence  of  their  weakness. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Administration, 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  brought  the  Catholic 
Question  under  the  notice  of  both  Houses,  by  motions 
for  a  consideration  of  the  laws  affecting  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  early  in  the  next  session,  with  a  view  to  a  final 
and  conciliatory  adjustment.  This  resolution  was  met  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Eldon,  not  with  a  negative, 
but  with  the  previous  question  ;  and  in  this  subdued  form, 
his  amendment  was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of  one,  the 
division  in  his  favour  being  126  to  125,  and  the  peers 
present  being  equal.  In  the  other  House  the  success  of 
the  motion  was  still  greater  ;  for  it  was  there  supported 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  235  to 
106.  The  result  of  these  motions  shows  that  if  an  Admini- 
stration involving  a  strong  Whig  element,  and  one  favour- 
able to  the  Catholic  claims,  had  been  formed  in  this 
session,  it  might  have  succeeded  in  effectinpr  a  final  settle- 

*  cj  o 

ment  of  the  question.  At  this  time  the  demands  of  the 
war  with  Napoleon,  and  the  manifest  impolicy  of  keeping 
Ireland  in  a  permanent  state  of  disaffection,  as  a  bait  for 
invasion,  and  a  chronic  cause  of  weakness,  created  a  dis- 
position among  the  intolerant  party  in  Great  Britain  to 

1  Motions  for  the  appointment  of  Select  Committees  to  enquire  into  the 
operation  of  the  Orders  in  Council,  had  been  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session  by  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Mr.  Brougham,  had  been  resisted  by  the 
Government,  and  had  been  negatived  by  considerable  majorities  (Feb.  28 
and  March  3). 
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listen  to  reason ; '  which  evaporated  when  the  enemy  had     1812. 
been  defeated,  and  when  peace  had  been  restored.     The 
fear  of  the  foreigner  now  produced  that  willingness  to  do 
justice  to  the  Catholics,  which,  in  1829,  was  reproduced 
in  a  more  practical  form  by  the  fear  of  civil  war. 

The  business  of  the  session  having  been  completed,  and 
all  ministerial  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  30th  of  July.  The  repeal  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  had  been  too  long  deferred :  war 
against  Great  Britain  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States — and  the  prospects  of  the  Government  were  gloomy, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  fought 
on  the  21st  of  July,  a  few  days  before  the  prorogation. 
This  event  (which  was  followed  by  the  entry  of  the  Eng- 
lish into  Madrid  on  the  llth  of  August)  infused  a  new 
life  into  the  Ministry :  but  the  development  of  the 
Moscow  drama,  which  speedily  ensued,  placed  it  in  a  new 
and  far  more  hopeful  position.  Napoleon,  before  he  left 
Paris  for  the  Eussian  expedition,  seems  to  have  felt  some 
uneasiness  about  the  state  of  things  in  Spain ;  and  though 
he  did  not  think  the  Peninsular  war  worthy  of  his  personal 
interference,  he  attempted  to  extinguish  it  by  a  separate 
negotiation  with  England.  By  a  despatch  which  the 
Duke  of  Bassano  addressed  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  dated 
April  17,  1812,  he  proposed  :  1.  That  the  integrity  of 
Spain  should  be  guaranteed ;  that  France  should  renounce 
all  idea  of  extending  her  dominions  beyond  the  Pyrenees, 
and  that  the  existing  dynasty  should  be  declared  inde- 
pendent. 2.  That  the  independence  and  integrity  of  Por- 
tugal should  be  also  guaranteed,  and  that  the  House  of 

1  The  argument  derived  from  the  danger  of  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland, 
in  the  disaffected  state  of  the  Catholic  population,  is  repeatedly  urged  in 
Peter  Plymley^s  Letters,  and  is  varied  with  all  the  power  of  Sydney  Smith's 
witty  imagination.  He  calls  the  English  Government  an  anemoeracy, 
because  it  relies  on  nothing  but  the  winds  for  the  defence  of  Ireland. 

A  A 
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1812.  Braganza  should  have  the  sovereign  authority.  3.  That 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  should  remain  in  possession  of  the 
existing  monarch,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  should 
be  guaranteed  to  the  existing  family  of  Sicily  :  and  4.  That, 
as  a  consequence  of  these  stipulations,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Sicily  should  be  evacuated  by  the  French  and  English 
land  and  naval  forces.  Lord  Castlereagh's  answer,  dated 
April  23,  stated  that  if  by  the  4  actual  dynasty  of  Spain,' 
the  brother  of  the  head  of  the  French  Government  was 
intended  the  Prince  Eegent  could  not  negotiate  on  such 
a  basis  ;  but  that  if  the  existing  Government,  which  exer- 
cised the  sovereign  authority  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
was  intended,  the  Prince  Eegent  was  ready  to  enter  into 
negotiation.  With  this  answer  the  correspondence  termi- 
nated; inasmuch  as  Napoleon  clearly  designed  Spain  to  be 
a  French  dependency,  governed  through  his  brother  as 
satrap.  In  May  Napoleon. arrived  at  Dresden,  and  at  the 
end  of  June  the  French  army  crossed  the  Niemen.  The 
scenes  of  this  great  tragedy  now  succeeded  each  other  with 
rapidity,  as  if 'under  the  control  of  the  avenging  Nemesis 
of  the  Greek  theatre  :  the  battle  of  Smolensko  was  fought 
in  August ;  that  of  Borodino  in  September.  The  French 
army  entered  Moscow  on  the  14th  of  this  month  ;  on  the 
15th  of  October  the  retreat  commenced ;  the  battle  of 
Beresina  fell  on  the  28th  of  November :  on  the  5th  of 
December  Napoleon  abandoned  his  army ;  and  on  the  18th 
of  the  same  month  he  arrived  at  Paris,  having,  since  he 
left  it  in  the  previous  May,  pulverised  that  empire  which 
then  seemed  to  be  made  of  adamant.1 

Before,  however,  this  catastrophe  had  been  accom- 
plished, Parliament  had  again  assembled.  The  speech  of 
the  Prince  Eegent,  delivered  on  the  30th  of  November, 

1  The  sanguine  speculations  of  Mr.  Horner,  upon  the  event  of  the  Russian 
expedition,  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  of  Dec.  8, 1812,  Mem.  vol.  ii.  b.  136. 
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alluded  in  sanguine  terms  to  the  defence  made  by  the  1812. 
Eussians ;  as  well  as  to  '  the  glorious  and  ever  memorable  ~ 
victory  obtained  at  Salamanca : '  to  which  was  added  the 
expression  of  regret  at  the  withdrawal  from  the  siege  of 
Burgos  and  the  evacuation  of  Madrid.  The  declaration  of 
war  by  the  United  States  was  likewise  mentioned  as  an 
unfortunate  event.  In  the  motion  upon  the  address,  Lord 
Wellesley  severely  censured  the  management  of  the 
Peninsular  war  by  Ministers  ;  he  characterised  their  system 
as  *  timid  without  prudence,  and  narrow  without  economy ; 
profuse  without  the  fruits  of  expenditure,  and  slow  with- 
out the  benefits  of  caution.'  Lord  Grenville  repeated  his 
views  respecting  the  war  in  the  Peninsula,  and  attributed 
the  disappointments  experienced  in  that  quarter  to  the 
delusion  of  Ministers  in  trusting  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
Spanish  armies.  No  business  of  importance  was  intro- 
duced before  Christmas  ;  but  the  House  of  Commons,  before 
it  separated,  voted  100,000/.  as  a  relief  to  the  sufferers  in 
Eussia.  After  the  holidays  (Feb.  1813)  the  war  with  the 
United  States  was  brought  under  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Lord  Bathurst  and  Lord  Castlereagh  ;  addresses 
were  moved  expressing  approbation  of  the  course  taken 
by  Ministers,  and  pledging  Parliament  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  The  address  was  supported  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  both  Houses  it  was 
carried  without  a  division. 

The  suspense  in  which  the  country  was  kept  by  the 
events  proceeding  on  the  Continent  prevented  any  con- 
certed interference,  by  parliamentary  motions,  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war ;  and  the  session  of  1813  was  mainly 
occupied  with  two  questions  of  domestic  policy,  namely, 
the  removal  of  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  renewal  of 
the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  success  of 
Mr.  Canning's  motion  in  the  previous  session  had  elicited 

A    A   2 
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1813.  from  the  country  many  petitions  adverse  to  the  Catholics ; 
but  Mr.  Grattan's  motion  for  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  the  laws  affecting  Eoman  Catholics  was 
carried  on  the  2nd  of  March  by  264  to  224  votes.  After 
some  other  intermediate  divisions,  the  Bill  introduced  by 
Mr.  Grattan  was  read  a  second  time  by  245  "to  203 ; 
when  the  Bill  was  in  committee  the  Speaker  (Abbot) 
moved  the  omission  of  the  words  '  to  sit  and  vote  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,'  in  the  first  clause,  and  carried  his 
motion  by  a  majority  of  four  (251  against  247).  Mr. 
Ponsonby,  the  leader  of  Opposition,  then  announced  that 
the  Bill  was  abandoned.  With  respect  to  the  debates 
upon  the  East  India  Company,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose to  say  that  the  political  powers  and  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  were  renewed  for  twenty  years,  but  that 
the  trade  with  India  was  thrown  open  to  the  public.  An 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Canning  for  limiting  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  to  ten  years  was  negatived 
by  69  to  29  votes. 

The  position  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  her  perma- 
nent separation  from  her  husband,  began  to  attract  addi- 
tional attention  since  he  had  become  virtually  king,  and 
since  the  age  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  was  advancing  to 
maturity.  In  order,  however,  to  understand  the  events 
of  this  year,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  revert  to  the 
previous  history  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  trace  the 
steps  by  which  she  had  been  brought  into  her  actual  rela- 
tions with  the  Prince. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  had,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
gone  through  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  with  Mrs.  Fitz- 
herbert,  which,  though  it  had  no  legal  validity,  produced 
the  effect  of  satisfying  her  scruples  and  quieting  her  con- 
science. This  remarkable  event  in  the  Prince's  life,  and 
his  versatile  though  overpowering  female  attachments, 
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strongly  indisposed  him  to  contract  a  binding  and  lawful  1813. 
marriage.  At  length,  however,  his  pecuniary  necessities 
— for  his  debts  had  reached  a  sum  exceeding  600,000/. — 
induced  him  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the  King  and  of 
the  country,  and  to  consent  to  take  a  wife.  The  position 
of  Princess  of  Wales,  and  future  Queen  of  England,  was 
naturally  much  coveted  by  the  Protestant  princesses  of 
Germany ;  *  but  the  two  candidates  who  seem  to  have 
held  the  first  rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  Prince  and  his 
advisers  were  Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and  Princess 
Louisa  of  Mecklenburg.  The  former,  now  (1795)  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age,2  was  the  niece  of  George  III.,  being  the 
daughter  of  his  sister  the  Princess  Augusta.  The  latter 
was  the  niece  of  Queen  Charlotte ;  and  subsequently 
became  Queen  of  Prussia,  the  idol  and  heroine  of  the 
Prussian  people,  and  the  object  of  Napoleon's  insults.3 
The  Princess  Louisa  had  the  advantage  both  in  youth  and 
beauty  :  and  her  elevated  character  might,  if  she  had 
become  Princess  of  Wales,  have  exercised  some  influence 
in  fixing  the  wayward  tastes  of  the  selfish  and  unstable 
husband.4  The  Prince,  however,  having  made  up  his 
mind  to  swallow  the  bitter  pill  of  a  wife,  resolved  to  do  it 
in  the  manner  most  acceptable  to  the  King ;  and,  there- 

1  The  Duchess  Dowager  of  Brunswick,  sister  of  George  III.,  and  mother 
of  the  Princess  Caroline,  told  Lord  Malmesbury,  when  on  his  mission  to 
fetch  the  Princess  in  1794,  that  all  the  young  German  princesses  had  learnt 
English,  in  hopes  of  attaining  to  the  dignity  of  Princess  of  Wales.     She 
added  that  she  never  would  give  the  idea  to  her  own  daughter  Caroline,  and 
never  thought  that  she  would  make  that  marriage,  as  the  King  had  often 
expressed  his  dislike  to  the  marriage  of  cousins-gemian  (Diaries,  vol.  iii. 
p.  155). 

2  She  was  born  in  May  1768. 

3  She  was  horn  in  1776,  and  was,  therefore,  eight  years  younger  than 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 

4  Lord  Thurlow  said  of  the  Prince,  that  '  he  was  the  worst  anchoring 
ground  in   Europe.'     This  dictum,  which  Lord   Thurlow  applied   to  his 
political  conduct,  was  equally  true  of  his  domestic  connections. 
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1813.  fore,  to  prefer  the  King's  to  the  Queen's  niece.  One  day 
in  returning  from  hunting,  he  suddenly  announced  to  the 
King  his  wish  to  marry,  and  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  King  said  he  could  make  no 
objection  to  his  own  niece,  but  suggested  enquiries  about 
her  person  and  manners.  The  Prince,  however,  whose  re- 
solution was  already  taken,  expressed  himself  as  satisfied.1 
In  November,  1794,  Lord  Malmesbury  was  sent  to 
Brunswick  to  demand  the  Princess  Caroline  for  the  Prince 
of  Wales,2  and  in  the  following  month  the  King  announced 
in  his  speech  to  Parliament  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
marriage.3 

At  the  first  meeting  between  the  Prince  and  Princess 
the  Prince  took  an  aversion  to  her  appearance,  which 
upon  further  acquaintance  was  speedily  confirmed  by  her 
manners  and  conversation.4  Their  nuptials  were  solem- 
nised at  the  Chapel  Eoyal,  St.  James's,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1795.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  reluctance  of  the  royal 
bridegroom  was  great ;  he  drank  so  many  glasses  of 
brandy  in  order  to  strengthen  his  nerves  for  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  that  he  could  scarcely  stand,  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  walked  in  the  procession  by  his 
side,  had  even  some  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from 

1  The  account  of  this  conversation  was  given  by  George  HI.  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  and  by  him  repeated  to  Lord  Holland  {Mem.  of  Whig  Party, 
vol.  ii.  p.  145).  It  agrees  perfectly  with  what  is  known  of  the  Prince's  views ; 
it  is  believed  by  Lord  Holland,  and  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  its 
truth. 

3  Lord  Malmesbury' s  Diaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  151. 

s  A  detailed  account  of  her  voyage,  by  the  commodore  who  commanded 
the  squadron  which  brought  her  to  England,  may  be  seen  in  Annual  Re- 
gister, 1821,  p.  638. 

4  Lord  Malmesbury,  ibid.  pp.  218-220.     Lord  Malmesbury  was  alone  pre- 
sent at  the  first  interview  of  the  Princess  with  the  Prince.     The  impression 
produced  on  the  Princess  by  the   Prince's    appearance  was  likewise  un- 
favourable.    His  reception  of  her  was  in  the  highest  degree  cold,  repulsive, 
and  rude. 
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falling.1    Among  other  things,  the  previous  marriage  with     1813. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert  weighed  upon  his  mind ;  and  disturbed 
a  nature,  vicious,  false,  weak,  and  self-indulgent,  but  not 
proof  against  remorse,  or  devoid  of  kindly  impulses. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1796,  being  exactly  nine 
months,  wanting  one  day,  from  the  wedding  day,  their 
only  child,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  was  born.  The  Princess 
had  continued  to  reside  at  Carlton  House,  and  it  was 
there  that  her  delivery  took  place ;  but  the  Prince  is  un- 
derstood to  have  broken  off  all  intercourse  with  her 
almost  immediately  after  the  marriage  ;  and  during  the 
first  year  he  resided  chiefly  at  Windsor  and  Brighton.  In 
April,  1796,  a  more  complete  separation  between  the 
parties  was  arranged  through  the  intervention  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Cholmondeley  :  and  the  Prince  addressed  to  the 
Princess  a  letter,  in  which  he  defined  their  future  relations 
in  the  following  terms  : — '  Our  inclinations,'  he  said,  '  are 
not  in  our  power,  nor  should  either  of  us  be  held  answer- 
able to  the  other,  because  nature  has  not  made  us  suitable 
to  each  other.  Tranquil  and  comfortable  society  is,  how- 
ever, in  our  power  :  let  our  intercourse  therefore  be 
restricted  to  that,  and  I  wih1  distinctly  subscribe  to  the 
condition  which  you  required,  through  Lady  Cholmon- 
deley, that  even  in  the  event  of  any  accident  happening 
to  my  daughter,  which  I  trust  Providence  in  his  mercy 
will  avert,  I  shall  not  infringe  the  terms  of  the  restriction 
by  proposing,  at  any  period,  a  connection  of  a  more  par- 
ticular nature.'  In  her  answer  to  this  letter  the  Princess 
says : — '  L'aveu  de  votre  conversation  avec  Lord  Chol- 
mondeley ne  m'etonne,  ni  ne  m'ofiense.  C'etoit  me  con- 
firmer  ce  que  vous  m'avez  taciternent  insinue  depuis  une 

1  Lord  Holland,  ibid.  p.  122.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  was  present,  per- 
ceived that  the  Prince  was  unhappy,  and  that  he  had  had  recourse  to  wine 
or  spirits,  ibid.  p.  220.  The  Prince's  state  on  this  occasion  is  well  attested. 
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1813.  annee.  Mais  il  y  auroit  apres  cela,  un  manque  de  delica- 
tesse,  ou,  pour  mieux  dire,  une  bassesse  indigne,  de  me 
plaindre  des  conditions  que  vous  vous  imposez  a  vous- 
meme.'1  Thus,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  and  when  their  child 
was  little  more  than  three  months  old,  the  Prince  dismissed 
his  wife  from  his  house,  and  separated  her  from  his  bed 
and  board,  without  any  cause  assigned ;  for  the  plea  of 
mutual  unsuitableness  meant  in  fact  only  that  she  did  not 
suit  his  taste.  The  Princess  herself,  as  her  letter  shows, 
submitted  reluctantly  to  his  conditions,  and  only  required 
that  the  intercourse,  once  broken  off,  should  not  be  re- 
newed at  his  discretion,  and  without  her  free  consent.  In 
consequence  of  this  correspondence,  the  Princess  removed 
from  Carlton  House,  and  took  up  her  abode  in  a  villa  at 
Blackheath,  where  she  remained  in  comparative  obscurity 
for  a  considerable  time ; 2  she  was  received  at  Court  on 
public  occasions,  but  never  met  the  Prince,  and  had  little 
intercourse  with  the  other  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family. 
The  King,  however,  partly  on  account  of  his  dislike  for 

1  These  letters  are  printed  in  the  Genuine  Book,  pp.  227-229,  with  some 
notes,  doubtless  added  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Perceval,  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Princess.     The  Prince's  letter  is  dated  Windsor  Castle,  April  30,  1796. 
The  letter  of  the  Princess  is  dated  May  6,  and  was  written  from  Carlton 
House.     Lord  Thurlow  called  the  Prince's  letter  a  '  letter  of  license.'     The 
Princess  Charlotte  was  baptized  at  Carlton  House  on  February  11.     On  this 
occasion  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  received  their  Majesties  and  the 
Princesses  at  dinner,  probably  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  two  former 
sat  together  at  the  same  table. 

2  ['  The  conduct  of  Her  Royal  Highness  in  her  retirement  at  Blackheath 
was  on  some  points  disrespectful  to  the  Prince,  and  on  others,  to  say  the 
least,  unguarded.     At  Cuffnells,  in  October  1804,  Mr.  Pitt  told  Rose  that 
he  and  the  Chancellor  had  made  to  the  Princess  in  the  most  earnest  manner 
their  joint  remonstrances,  which  Her  Royal  Highness  received  in  the  coldest 
manner  possible,  and  utterly  unmoved  for  a  long  time.     At  last,  made 
sensible  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  her  conduct,  by  the 
effect  which  would  otherwise  be  produced  in  the  public  mind,  she  promised 
an  alteration.     But  Pitt  said  he  had  little  hope  that  the  alteration  would 
be  really  made '  (Lord  Stanhope's  Life  of  Pitt,  vol.  iv.  p.  229). — ED.] 
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the  Prince,  but  chiefly  from  a  regard  to  his  own  niece,  1813. 
always  felt  an  interest  in  her,  and  extended  to  her  a 
certain  protection.  The  infant  Princess  was  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  care  of  her  mother,  and  it  was  not  until 
1804,  when  his  daughter  was  eight  years  old,  that  the 
Prince  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  and  re- 
quired that  she  should  be  transferred  to  his  sole  manage- 
ment. The  King,  however,  denied  that  the  Prince  could 
be  properly  trusted  with  the  care  of  his  daughter,  and 
insisted,  as  guardian  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  that  she  should 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  mother.1 

The  following  year  was  an  important  crisis  in  the  re- 
lations of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales.  It  came  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Prince,  through  communications 
made  by  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  that  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Douglas,  who  had  occupied  a  house  near  that 
of  the  Princess  at  Blackheath,  and  had  been  admitted  to 
her  familiarity,  were  prepared  to  make  disclosures  seri- 
ously affecting  her  character.  Lady  Douglas,  the  principal 
informant,  having  been  requested  to  put  her  testimony  in 
writing,  submitted  to  the  Prince,  in  Dec.  1805,2  a  detailed 
statement  of  facts  and  conversations,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Princess  had,  in  consequence  of  an  illicit 
intercourse,  become  pregnant,  and  been  secretly  delivered 

1  In  1718,  upon  a  question  referred  to  all  the  judges  by  George  I.,  it  was 
resolved,  by  the  opinion  of  ten  against  the  other  two,  that  the  education  and 
care  of  all  the  King's  grandchildren,  while  minors,  and  the  care  and  appro- 
bation of  their  marriages  when  grown  up,  belonged  of  right  to  His  Majesty, 
as  King  of  this  realm,  during  their  father's  life    (JBlaclistone  Com.  vol.  i. 
p.  219).    The  latter  part  of  this  rule  has  been  since  superseded  by  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act. 

2  It  seems  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  had,  through  Lord  Moira,  made 
enquiries  in  June  1804  respecting  a  visit  paid  by  the  Princess,  with  some 
ladies  in  a  carriage,  and  a  gentleman  on  horseback,  to  Lord  Eardley's  house 
at  Belvedere ;  but  that  the  information  obtained  was  not  such  as  to  cast  any 
suspicion  upon  her  (Genuine  Book,  p.  191). 
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1813.  of  a  male  child  near  the  end  of  1802,  which  child  was 
living  in  her  house,  under  her  protection.  As  this  state- 
ment would,  if  supported  by  evidence,  have  affected  the 
succession  to  the  Crown,  the  Prince  was  undoubtedly 
bound  to  communicate  it  to  the  Ministers ;  and  Lord 
Grenville  at  once  perceived,  that  if  a  child  had  really  been 
born,  the  fact  must  be  declared  to  Parliament.1 

The  information  thus  obtained  was  laid  before  the 
King :  2  who  issued  a  commission,  under  the  sign  manual, 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1806,  to  Lord  Erskine,  the  Lord 
Chancellor ;  Lord  Spencer,  Secretary  of  State ;  Lord 
Grenville,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  Chief  Justice,  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of 
'  certain  written  declarations  touching  the  conduct  of 
H.  E.  H.  the  Princess  of  Wales.'  The  four  commissioners 
charged  with  this  *  delicate  investigation,'  as  it  was  called, 
considered  their  enquiry  as  an  ex  parte  proceeding ;  they 
therefore  conducted  it  in  secret  and  without  the  presence 
of  the  accused  party  or  her  counsel :  but  the  evidence  was 
taken  on  oath ;  and  on  the  14th  of  July,  they  made  their 
report,  in  which  they  gave  a  decided  negative  to  the  alle- 
gation that  the  Princess  had  been  delivered  of  a  child  in 
1802,  or  had  been  pregnant.  The  child  then  with  the 
Princess  was,  they  found,  beyond  all  doubt  born  in  the 
Brownlow  Street  Hospital  on  the  llth  of  July  1802,  of  the 
body  of  Sophia  Austin,  and  was  first  brought  to  the  Prin- 
cess's house  in  the  month  of  November  following.3  So  far 

1  See  Memoirs  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  148. 

2  For  an  account  of  the  transactions  up  to  this  stage  of  the  business,  see 
Memoirs  of  Romitty,  vol.  ii.  pp.  123-126,  140. 

3  Sir  S.  Romilly   entirely  concurred  in  this  conclusion  (ibid.  p.  144). 
Lord  Campbell,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Chancellors,  alludes  to  a  report  as  to  the* 
foreign  parentage  of  William  Austin.     The  story  to  which  he  refers  is  one 
which  was  unquestionably  countenanced  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  herself, 
namely,  that  Sophia  Austin's  child  was  subsequently  exchanged  for  an 
illegitimate  child  of  Prince  Louis  of  Prussia  by  a  Brunswick  maid  of  honour. 
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the  report  was  a  clear  acquittal  upon  the  main  charge,  and  1813. 
relieved  His  Majesty  and  the  country  from  the  embarrass- 
ment which  would  have  arisen  if  a  male  child  had  been 
born  to  the  Princess  in  wedlock,  which  her  husband 
would  not  have  recognised  as  his  offspring.  But  the 
commissioners  proceeded  to  call  the  King's  attention  to 
certain  particulars  respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Princess 
disclosed  incidentally  in  the  evidence, '  which  must,  espe- 
cially considering  her  exalted  rank  and  station,  necessarily 
give  occasion  to  very  unfavourable  interpretations.'  They 
proceeded  to  specify  the  depositions  of  certain  witnesses  : 
they  added  their  opinion  that  the  circumstances  referred 
to  '  must  be  credited  until  they  should  receive  some  de- 
cisive contradiction  ;  and,  if  true,  Were  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  consideration.'  A  copy  of  this  report,  with 
the  accompanying  documents,  was  communicated  by  the 
King  to  the  Princess,  by  whom  it  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  Lord  Eldon,1  Mr.  Perceval,  and  Mr.  Plomer.  These 
advisers  prepared  a  long  controversial  answer  to  the  report, 
in  which  both  the  course  of  proceeding  and  the  evidence 
reflecting  on  the  Princess's  conduct  were  impugned  in 
the  most  unreserved  manner ;  it  was  couched  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  to  the  King,  and  was  signed  by  the  Princess.2 

How  far  the  story  is  entitled  to  credit,  we  offer  no  opinion.  That  the  child 
originally  taken  to  Montague  House  was  Sophia  Austin's  child  is,  we  think, 
proved  hy  perfectly  conclusive  evidence. 

1  On  the  part  taken  by  Lord  Eldon  at  this  period,  as  the  adviser  of  the 
Princess,  with  some  of  her  letters  to  him,  see  Twiss,  Life,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23-28. 
In  a  letter  to  Lord  Eldon  of  July  25,  1806,  she  speaks  of  the  Ministers  and 
the  Prince  in  the  following  terms  :  f  The  Princess  is  quite  resigned  to  her 
cruel  fate,  from  the  period  that  her  honour  was  in  the  hands  of  a  pack  of 
ruffians,  and  who  are  only  devoted,  and  slaves,  to  her  most  inveterate  enemy  ' 
(ibid.  p.  25).  The  broken  English  of  this  letter  shows  that  it  was  her  own 
composition. 

a  The  date  of  this  letter  was  Oct.  2, 1806.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
with  alterations  by  Mr.  Plomer  (Memoirs  of  Romilly,  ibid.  p.  164).  Lord 
Holland  states  that  Mr.  Perceval  caused  a  hundred  copies  of  it  to  be  printed 
at  the  time  (ibid.  p.  154). 
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1813.  The  enquiry  being  now  completed,  and  the  Princess 
having  been  heard,  the  matter  was  ripe  for  decision,  and 
the  King  desired  the  Cabinet  to  advise  him  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued.1  The  result  of  this  reference  was  that 
on  January  28,  1807,  the  Lord  Chancellor  transmitted  a 
paper  to  the  Princess,  containing  a  message  from  the 
King  which  recited  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet  that  no 
further  steps  should  be  taken  in  the  business,  unless  the 
law  officers  should  advise  the  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas, 
and  their  advice  that  the  King  should  no  longer  decline  to 
receive  the  Princess  into  his  royal  presence.  The  King 
proceeded  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  decided  opinion 
of  the  four  lords  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  accusations  of 
pregnancy  and  delivery,  brought  forward  against  the 
Princess  by  Lady  Douglas ;  but  added  that  there  were 
circumstances  in  the  examinations,  and  even  in  the  answers 
of  the  Princess,  which  he  could  not  regard  without  serious 
concern,  and  he  cautioned  her  to  be  more  circumspect  in 
her  conduct  for  the  future.2  At  this  point  the  Prince 
interposed,  and  requested  the  King  to  take  no  further 

1  An  account  of  the  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  on  this  occasion,  and  of 
the  King's  desire  to  embarrass  his  Ministers  with  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, is  given  by  Lord  Holland  (ibid.  pp.  151-154).     Lord  Sidmouth  (he 
says)  called  the  business  'a  sad  blister.''     The  views  of  the  Cabinet  were 
embodied  in  a  minute,  dated  Jan.  25,  1806,  from  which  Mr.  Wyndham 
alone  dissented.     He  sent  in  a  separate  minute,  declaring  his  conviction  of 
the  entire  innocence  of  the  Princess. 

Lord  Brougham  states  that  the  King  wished  to  avail  himself  of  the 
delicate  investigation,  in  order  to  turn  out  his  Ministers  {Statesmen,  vol.  ii. 
p.  246).  There  is,  however,  no  published  evidence  of  his  having  formed 
such  a  design.  Lord  Malmesbury  describes  his  indifference  to  attempts  to 
undermine  them  in  October  1806  (Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  353). 

2  Genuine  Hook,  p.  199.      In  the  message  as  originally  framed  by  the 
Ministers,  the  sentence  ran,  'His  Majesty  sees  with  concern  and  disappro- 
bation ; '  but  the  King  with  his  own  hand  struck  out  '  disapprobation,'  and 
substituted  '  serious  concern.'     Sir  S.  Romilly  considers  the  affair  to  have 
terminated  in  a  manner  not  very  satisfactory  to  any  party  (ibid.  p.  179). 
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step  until  he  submitted  to  him  an  additional  statement.  1813. 
This  remonstrance  produced  a  delay  in  carrying  the 
King's  declared  intention  into  effect ;  but  while  the  matter 
was  still  pending,  the  rupture  with  the  Ministry  upon  the 
Catholic  Question  had  taken  place,  and  the  Portland  ad- 
ministration was  installed.  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perceval, 
the  main  advisers  of  the  Princess  in  her  late  contest  with 
the  Prince,  and  in  her  attack  upon  the  Commission  of 
Enquiry,  were  now  in  office ;  and  the  new  Ministers 
speedily  passed  a  minute  of  Cabinet,  concurring  in  the 
opinion  of  their  predecessors  that  the  two  main  charges 
alleged  against  the  Princess,  of  pregnancy  and  delivery, 
were  completely  disproved,  and  declaring  their  own 
unanimous  opinion,  that  all  other  particulars  of  conduct 
brought  in  accusation  against  her,  to  which  the  character 
of  criminality  could  be  ascribed,  were  satisfactorily  con- 
tradicted, or  rested  upon  evidence  undeserving  of  credit. 
They  therefore  recommended  that  she  should  be  admitted 
to  the  King's  presence,  and  be  received  at  Court.1  In 
consequence  of  this  decision,  apartments  in  Kensington 
Palace  were  assigned  to  her,  and  she  appeared  at  Court 
receptions  ;  but  her  private  intercourse  with  the  Eoyal 
family  underwent  no  change. 

The  result  of  the  enquiry  of  1806  had  been  to  give  a 
triumph  to  the  Princess.  The  four  lords  acquitted  her 
of  the  charges  of  pregnancy  and  delivery ;  the  minute  of 
the  Portland  Cabinet  acquitted  her  of  the  charges  founded 
on  the  incidental  evidence.  The  King  received  her  at 
Court,  and  she  obtained  apartments  at  Kensington  Palace : 
allusion  was  even  made  to  a  prosecution  of  Lady  Douglas 
for  perjury.2  The  Prince  therefore  thought  it  prudent 

1  This  minute,  dated  April  22,  1807,  is  printed  in  Huish's  Memoirs  of 
George  IV.  vol.  i.  p.  549. 

2  Lord  Eldon,  who  was  the   partisan  and  confidential  adviser  of  the 
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1813.  to  abstain  from  further  measures  of  aggression ;  while  the 
Princess,  having  the  custody  of  her  daughter,  was  con- 
tented to  observe  the  truce  which  circumstances  seemed 
to  have  established.  The  Eegency,  however,  disturbed 
this  equilibrium ;  and  the  Prince,  now  master  of  his  own 
child,  subjected  her  intercourse  with  her  mother  to  severe 
restrictions.  The  Prince  was  always  unpopular,  and  the 
Princess  was  counselled  to  try  an  appeal  to  the  public. 
Accordingly,  in  January  1813,  the  Princess,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Brougham,  addressed  to  the  Prince  a  long 
letter  of  remonstrance,  in  which  she  complained  of  the 
restrictions  under  which  her  intercourse  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  placed,  now  limited  to  an  interview  once  a 
fortnight ;  of  the  imputation  upon  her  own  character, 
unsupported  by  proof,  and  negatived  by  the  enquiry  of 
1806  which  these  restrictions  implied  ;  of  the  injudicious 
seclusion  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  from  the  world,  and 
her  residence  at  Windsor,  and  of  the  improper  delay  in 
administering  to  her  the  rite  of  confirmation.  This  letter, 
sent  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Eldon  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  was  twice  returned  unopened  ;  at  last  an  answer 
was  obtained  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  had  been  made 
known  to  the  Prince,  and  after  further  delay  and  cor- 
respondence, Lord  Liverpool  wrote  to  the  Princess  that  in 

Princess  of  Wales  in  1806,  said  to  Lord  Grey  in  April  1813,  in  reference  to 
the  delicate  investigation :  '  My  opinion  is,  and  always  has  been,  that, 
though  she  was  not  with  child,  she  supposed  herself  to  be  with  child ' 
(Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  104).  The  truth  of  Lady  Douglas's  statement 
is  not  now  material,  as  the  main  fact  to  which  she  deposed  was  clearly  dis- 
proved ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  the  Princess  (who  was  fond 
of  hoaxes  and  mystifications,  not  of  the  most  refined  kind),  did  not  tell  her 
what  she  related.  Lady  Douglas's  manner  impressed  Sir  S.  Romilly  with 
her  veracity  (Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  126).  See  also  his  statement  as  to  the 
handwriting  of  the  anonymous  letters,  ibid.  p.  161. 

Lord  Malmesbury  was  consulted  by  the  Princess  of  Wales  in  1806,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  charge  made  against  her,  and  left  a  minute  account  of 
the  transaction  which  the  editor  has  not  published  (Diaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  355). 
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consequence  of  her  demand,  her  letter  had  been  read  to  1813. 
the  Prince,  but  that  he  had  not  been  pleased  to  express 
his  pleasure  thereon.1  The  result  of  this  ill-advised  and 
almost  puerile  attempt  to  avoid  all  notice  of  a  letter  which 
had  evidently  been  written  as  an  appeal  to  the  people  at 
large  was,  that  the  document  soon  appeared  in  the 
'  Morning  Chronicle.'  The  effect  produced  by  this  pub- 
lication was  such  that  the  Prince  found  himself  compelled 
to  take  some  step  for  bringing  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a 
formal  adjudication.  Accordingly,  he  referred  the  letter, 
together  with  all  the  documents  belonging  to  the  enquiry 
of  1806,  to  twenty-three  Privy  Councillors,  including  the 
Cabinet  Ministers,  the  three  Archbishops,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  the  principal  judges,  with  an  instruction  to 
report  their  opinion  whether  it  was  fit  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  the 
Princess  Charlotte  should  continue  to  be  subject  to 
regulations  and  restrictions.  Twenty-one  Privy  CounciUors 
signed  a  report  containing  an  unqualified  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question.2  Upon  receiving  from  Lord  Sid- 

1  See  T-wiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  230-232.   In  a  letter  to  Sir  "William 
Scott,  written  at  this  time,  Lord  Eldon  mentions  the  Prince's  unkind  treat- 
ment of  him,  hecause  he  would  not  comply  with  the  Prince's  wishes  as  to 
the  conduct  which  he  should  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

2  The  following  passage  in  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Diary  for  April  1813 
relates  to  this  transaction.     '  Brougham,  who  is  out  of  Parliament,  was  at 
first  the  Princess's  sole  adviser.     When  she  published  her  letter,  everybody 
thought  that  he  had  ruined  her  ;  but  it  has  since  appeared  that  he  was  only 
wisely  bold,  and  that  he  had  calculated  exactly  the  timidity  of  [the  Prince], 
the  weakness  of  his  case,  the  value  of  the  first  impression,  and  the  embar- 
rassment of  Ministers,  of  whom  some  had  been  the  Princess's  confidential 
advisers,  and  nil  had  concurred   in  formally  pronouncing  her  innocence. 
Though  they  deserted  her,  yet  they  could  not  openly  annul  their  own 
deliberate  judgment.     The  extreme  unpopularity  of  [the  Prince],  and  the 
natural  interest  inspired  by  a  wife  abandoned  by  her  husband,  had  a  great 
effect.     The  result  of  these  causes,  combined  with  the  most  stupid  blunders 
on  the  part  of  the  other  side,  have  given  her  the  most  complete  victory. 
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1813.  mouth  an  official  copy  of  this  report,  the  Princess  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  ChanceUor  and  the  Speaker,  protesting 
against  the  vague  aspersions  upon  her  character  which  it 
promulgated ;  throwing  herself  upon  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  Parliament,  and  expressing  her  wish  to  be 
treated  as  innocent,  unless  she  could  be  proved  guilty.1 
The  copy  of  this  letter,  transmitted  to  Lord  Eldon,  was 
returned  by  him,  with  a  recommendation  to  her  not  to 
make  it  public,  and  also  with  an  intimation  by  command 
of  the  Prince  Eegent,  that  her  visits  to  her  daughter  at 
Warwick  House  were  to  be  discontinued.  The  Speaker, 
however,  took  a  different  course.  He  read  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  2,  1813,  and  on  the  5th 
Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  brought  forward  the  entire  subject 
in  a  motion  for  a  copy  of  the  Eeport  of  1806,  with  certain 
of  the  documents  attached  to  it.2  The  motion  was  opposed 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  was  negatived  without  a  division ; 
but  it  gave  rise  to  a  debate  in  which  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley 
(afterwards  Lord  Wharncliffe)  made  the  following  severe 
but  just  remarks  :  '  He  had  as  high  notions  of  royalty  as 
any  man,  but  he  must  say  that  all  such  proceedings  con- 
tributed to  pull  it  down.  He  was  very  sorry  that  we  had 
a  royal  family  who  did  not  take  warning  from  what  was 

All  the  world  is  with  her,  except  the  people  of  fashion  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town '  (Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  258).  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
when  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Castlereagh,  Lord  Liverpool,  and  others  of  the 
present  Cabinet,  had  concurred  in  the  minute  of  April  1807,  they  were  the 
Ministers  of  the  King,  whereas  now  they  were  the  Ministers  of  the  Regent, 
which  accounts  for  the  change  of  their  conduct. 

By  the  '  blunders '  of  Ministers,  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  means  the  foolish 
attempt  to  refuse  the  Princess's  letter.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  new 
edition  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Diaries  should  be  published,  with  the 
insertion  of  the  names  unnecessarily  omitted  in  the  present  edition. 

1  The  two  letters  of  the  Princess,  and  the  report  of  the  Privy  Councillors, 
are  in  Annual  Register,  1813,  pp.  341-347 ;  State  Papers. 

2  See  the  account  of  this  debate  in  Sir  S.  Romitty's  Memoirs,  with  the  full 
report  of  his  own  speech,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 
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said  and  thought  concerning  them.  They  seemed  to  be  1813. 
the  only  persons  in  the  country  who  were  wholly 
regardless  of  their  own  welfare  and  respectability.  He 
would  not  have  the  Prince  Regent  lay  the  flattering  unction 
to  his  soul,  arid  think  his  conduct  would  bear  him  harm- 
less through  all  these  transactions.  He  said  this  with  no 
disrespect  to  him  or  his  family ;  no  man  was  more  attached 
to  the  House  of  Hanover  than  he  was  ;  but  had  he  a  sister 
in  the  same  situation  with  her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  he  would  say  that  she  was  exceedingly  ill- 
treated.'  * 

A  copy  of  the  Report  of  1806  had,  as  we  have  stated, 
been  placed  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
who  had  prepared  it,  with  other  illustrative  documents, 
for  the  press,  and  had  caused  a  large  number  of  copies 
to  be  printed.  Their  publication  had  not  taken  place 
when  he  accepted  office  in  March  1807,  and  the  edition 
was  carefully  suppressed.2  Some  copies,  however,  were 

1  Mr.  Homer,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hallam  of  March  7,  1813,  says  :  *  What 
a  hint  to  the  Royal  Family  is  conveyed  by  Wortley's  speech ;  it  is  like  some 
of  the  signs  that  appeared  among  the  Tories,  after  the  trial  of  the  bishops  ' 
(Memoirs  of  Horner,  vol.  ii.  p.  142).  This  allusion  to  the  signs  which  pre- 
figured the  dethronement  of  James  II.,  shows  how  serious  was  the  view 
which  Mr.  Homer  took  of  the  Prince  Regent's  proceedings. 

8  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  copies  printed  was  5,000,  and  that  (with 
the  exception  of  a  few)  they  were  all  delivered  by  the  printer  at  Mr. 
Perceval's  house.  Some  of  the  reserved  copies,  which  fell  into  private 
hands,  are  said  to  have  been  bought  up  for  large  sums  ;  and  the  Chancellor 
granted  an  injunction,  in  March  1808,  to  restrain  the  proprietor  of  a  news- 
paper from  publishing  the  contents  of  the  volume  (Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of 
tlie  Chancellors,  vol.  vii.  p.  213 ;  Huish's  Memoirs  of  George  IV.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
42,  43).  Sir  S.  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  165,  states  that  the  injunction  was 
confined  to  the  letter  of  the  Princess  in  answer  to  the  Report.  But  Lord 
Campbell's  fuller  account  shows  that  it  included  the  Report  itself  and  other 
documents. 

From  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  King  in  1807,  before  the 
change  of  Ministry,  which  Lord  Eldon  gave  to  Lord  Grey,  it  appears  that 
Lord  Eldon  wished  to  dissuade  the  publication  of  the  book,  on  which  Per- 
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1813.  preserved,  and  were  communicated  to  the  newspapers,  in 
which  extracts  appeared  at  this  time,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  reprint  of  the  entire  volume  was  published.1 
These  publications  gave  rise  to  further  motions  and 
debates  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  in  the  course  of 
which  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Spencer, 
Lord  Grenville,  and  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  defended  the 
course  which  they  had  taken  in  reference  to  the  enquiry ; 
the  results  of  which  were  now,  seven  years  after  the 
event,  first  made  known  fully  to  the  public ;  but  the 
matter  was  not  pursued  to  any  practical  result.  The 
Prince's  conduct  on  this  occasion  brought  upon  him  much 
obloquy,  while  the  Princess  became  the  object  of  strong 
and  general  sympathy.  It  was  thought  that  an  illustrious 
stranger,  a  woman  and  a  mother,  had  been  treated  with 
harshness  and  injustice.  The  Common  Hall  of  London, 
on  April  2,  1813,  almost  unanimously  voted  an  address 
to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  declaring  the  indignation  and 

ceval  was  bent.     It  further  appears  that  the  King  was  privy  to  the  design 
(Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  104;  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  37). 

1  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page :  f  The  Genuine  Book.  An 
Inquiry,  or  Delicate  Investigation,  into  the  Conduct  of  H.R.H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  before  Lords  Erskine,  Spencer,  Grenville,  and  Ellenborough,  the 
four  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  appointed  by  His  Majesty  in  the  year  1806. 
Reprinted  from  an  authentic  copy,  superintended  through  the  press  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval.  London,  1813.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  246+108.' 
Lord  Holland  says  that  all  the  Ministers  of  1806,  except  Mr.  Wyndham, 
thought  that  the  publication  of  the  Report  or  evidence  would  divert  the 
popular  displeasure  from  the  Priuce  upon  the  Princess,  and  that  the  advisers 
of  the  Princess  would  be  desirous  of  suppressing  them ;  but  that  both  anti- 
cipations proved  erroneous,  for  that  all  the  publications  of  the  documents  of 
1806  had  proceeded  from  the  advisers  or  partisans  of  the  Princess,  and  that 
they  had  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Prince.  'A  share  of  the  odium,' 
he  remarks,  '  fell  on  all  who  either  conducted  or  sanctioned  any  enquiry  at 
the  Prince's  request  or  instigation '  (ibid.  p.  120).  Sir  S.  Romilly,  who,  like 
the  Cabinet  of  1806,  thought  that  the  publication  of  the  depositions  would 
not  fail  to  destroy  her  reputation  for  ever  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  says 
that  they  were  published  by  newspapers  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  (Mem. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  86,  90). 
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abhorrence  with  which  they  viewed  the  foul  conspiracy  1813. 
against  her  honour  and  life,  and  their  admiration  at  her 
moderation,  frankness,  and  magnanimity  under  her  long 
persecution.  The  Common  Council  of  London  and  other 
public  bodies  followed  this  example.1  Such  were  the  first 
public  manifestations  of  a  domestic  strife,  which  was 
destined  at  a  subsequent  period  to  create  a  profound 
agitation  in  the  country,  and  even  to  bring  the  Crown  into 
peril. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  for  the  session  of  1813  on 
the  22nd  of  July ;  and  the  Napoleon  drama  was  now 
moving  on  rapidly  to  its  termination.  The  rising  of 
oppressed  Germany  had  taken  place  since  the  retreat 
from  Moscow ;  and  the  campaign  was  in  progress  which 
ended  in  October  with  the  decisive  battle  of  Leipsic. 
The  battle  of  Vittoria  had  been  fought  in  June ;  after 
some  unsuccessful  attempts  at  negotiation,  the  allied 
armies  crossed  the  Ehine,  and  entered  France ;  and 
Napoleon,  having  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  their 
advance  by  a  short  but  brilliant  defensive  campaign, 
abdicated  his  imperial  throne  in  April  1814.  In  the 
meantime  Parliament  had  assembled  on  the  4th  of 
November  1813,  and  at  this  crisis  of  affairs,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  speedy  and  successful  termination  of  the 
war,  the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed  in  both  Houses  with 
respect  to  the  policy  suited  to  the  occasion.  When  the 
Houses  rose  before  Christmas,  the  Ministers  moved  and 
carried  the  adjournment  until  the  1st  of  March,  which 
was  afterwards  prolonged  to  the  21st  of  the  same  month.2 

1  Concerning  these  addresses,  see  Mem.  of  Romitty,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

2  The  following  dates  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  proceedings  of  Parlia- 
ment at  this  period  : — 

Oct.  8,  1813.     Lord  Wellington's  army  crosses  the  frontier  of  France. 
Nov.  2.     The  French  army  retreats  across  the  Rhine,  and  evacuates 
Germany. 
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1814.     Shortly    afterwards    the    abdication    of  Napoleon,    his 
"  removal   to   Elba,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  were  announced.1 

Lord  Wellington,  now  created  a  Duke,  received  on  his 
return  to  England  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  in  person, 
and  a  public  provision  was  made  for  him,  in  reward  of 
his  distinguished  services.  The  treaty  with  France,  by 
which  the  war  with  that  country  had  been  concluded, 
was  communicated  to  Parliament  in  July,  arid  acknow- 
ledged by  addresses  unanimously  agreed  to  by  both 
Lords  and  Commons.  Some  discussion  arose  about  a 
stipulation  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  but  to  the 
arrangements  embodied  in  the  treaty  no  objection  was 
made.  The  joy  at  the  cessation  of  the  war  and  restora- 
tion of  peace  was  enthusiastic  and  universal.  The 
prorogation  took  place  on  the  30th  of  July,  and  the 
Prince  Eegent,  delivering  his  speech  in  person,  con- 
gratulated the  two  Houses  upon  the  success  of  his 
adherence  to  the  line  of  policy  which  had  been  pursued 
before  the  Eegency ;  upon  the  full  accomplishment  of  all 
the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  undertaken  or 
continued ;  and  upon  the  final  deliverance  of  Europe,  by  the 
combined  exertions  of  this  nation  and  its  allies,  from  the 
most  oppressive  tyranny  under  which  it  had  ever  laboured. 
He  proceeded  to  lament  the  continuance  of  hostilities 
with  the  United  States,  but  recommended  the  vigorous 
prosecution  of  this  war.  The  Prince  Eegent  had  been 
honoured  by  a  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  who,  with  Marshal  Bllicher  and  other 
distinguished  persons,  arrived  at  London  in  June  :  their 

Jan.  1,  Jan.  2, 1814.   The  allied  armies  cross  the  Rhine,  and  enter  France. 
March  31.     The  Allies  enter  Paris. 
April  6.     Abdication  of  Napoleon. 

1  Louis  XVIII.  embarked  from  Dover  for  France  on  April  24,  1814.     He 
was  accompanied  to  his  embarkation  by  the  Prince  Regent. 
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public  reception  was  highly  flattering,  and  they  remained     1814. 
in  England  nearly  three  weeks. 

After  these  successes  and  triumphs,  among  universal 
rejoicings,  amidst  the  noise  of  salutes,  and  the  blaze  of 
illumiriations  and  fireworks,  the  Prince  Regent's  Ministry 
basked  in  the  sunshine  both  of  court  favour  and  popular 
applause.  No  murmur  was  heard  of  any  ministerial 
change.  The  existing  state  of  domestic  politics,  with 
respect  to  the  rival  parties,  may  be  collected  from  the 
following  passage  in  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Dudley  to 
the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  in  June,  1814  : — 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Grenville's  conduct  has 
been  so  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  In  spite  of  some  faults,  and 
some  mistakes,  he  is  altogether  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished 
of  our  statesmen,  and,  moreover,  a  man  of  unimpeached  honour 
and  worth.  You  would  do  well  to  encourage  in  Oxford  the  notion 
of  his  coming  into  office,  for  the  amusement  of  seeing  how  much 
he  will  rise  in  public  opinion.  It  would  be  an  excellent  hoax; 
harmless,  indeed,  but  as  perfect  in  its  kind  as  Lord  Cochrane's. 
No  person,  I  believe,  is  more  completely  out  of  the  question 
than  Lord  Grrenville  at  this  moment.  The  present  administra- 
tion is  triumphant  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal  indivi- 
duals of  which  it  is  composed  enjoy  the  highest  personal  favour 
with  their  master,  who,  let  him  pretend  what  he  pleases,  has 
for  Lord  Grenville  the  most  rooted  aversion.  I  see  you  so  far 
give  into  the  notion  yourself,  as  to  speak  of  its  being  natural 
that  the  Prince  Eegent  should  wish  to  strengthen  his  admi- 
nistration by  the  accession  of  so  able  a  man.  But  then  you 
forget  that  Lord  Grenville  is  bound,  by  all  the  ties  of  honour 
and  consistency,  not  to  strengthen  it.  If  he  comes  in,  he 
must  bring  his  party  with  him.  He  would  disgrace  him- 
self for  ever  if  he  consented  to  a  partial  arrangement.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  present  government  has  a  lease 
of  power  coeval  with  the  public  prosperity.  As  long  as  the 
present  favourable  gale  lasts,  they  will  continue  at  the  helm. 
But  if  a  storm  comes  on,  they  will,  in  all  probability,  be  com- 
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1814.  pelled  by  the  public  voice  to  take  some  abler  seamen  and  more 
skilful  pilots  on  board.  They  are  so  miserably  off  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  one  does  not  see  how  they  could  get  through 
any  severe  debates,  when  the  public  feeling  was  divided,  even  in 
a  tolerably  fair  proportion,  between  themselves  and  the  Opposi- 
tion' (p.  48). 

The  feud  between  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
which  had  been  blown  into  activity  by  her  letter  re- 
specting her  daughter  in  1813,  was  revived  in  1814 
by  the  visit  of  the  Sovereigns.  The  Princess  received 
from  the  Queen  an  announcement  that  her  presence  at 
the  drawing-rooms  to  be  given  in  honour  of  the  illustrious 
visitors  could  not  be  permitted ;  inasmuch  as  the  Prince 
Eegent  considered  his  own  presence  necessary,  and  he 
desired  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  for  reasons  of 
which  he  alone  could  be  the  judge,  that  it  was  his  fixed 
and  unalterable  determination  not  to  meet  the  Princess  of 
Wales  upon  any  occasion,  either  in  public  or  private. 
Against  this  decision  the  Princess  remonstrated,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Prince,  which  concluded  with  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : — 

Sir,  the  time  you  have  selected  for  this  proceeding  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  peculiarly  galling.  Many  illustrious  strangers 
are  already  arrived  in  England  ;  among  others,  as  I  am  informed, 
the  illustrious  heir  of  the  house  of  Orange,  who  has  announced 
himself  to  me  as  my  future  son-in-law.  From  their  society  I 
am  unjustly  excluded.  Others  are  expected  of  rank  equal  to 
your  own,  to  rejoice  with  your  royal  Highness  in  the  peace  of 
Europe.  My  daughter  will,  for  the  first  time,  appear  in  the 
splendour  and  publicity  becoming  the  approaching  nuptials  of 
the  presumptive  heiress  of  this  empire.  This  season  your  royal 
Highness  has  chosen  for  treating  me  with  fresh  and  unprovoked 
indignity;  and  of  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  I  alone  am  pre- 
vented by  your  royal  Highness  from  appearing  in  my  place,  to  par- 
take of  the  general  joy,  and  am  deprived  of  the  indulgence  in  those 
feelings  of  pride  and  affection  permitted  to  every  mother  but  me. 
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Of  tliis  letter  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  Prince  ;  but  1814. 
the  Princess  sent  the  correspondence  to  the  Speaker,  to 
be  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.1  Upon  this  cor- 
respondence Mr.  Methuen  on  the  3rd  of  June  founded  a 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  Prince  Eegent,  requesting 
him  to  acquaint  the  House  by  whose  advice  he  had  been 
induced  to  form  his  fixed  and  unalterable  determination 
never  to  meet  the  Princess  of  Wales,  either  in  public  or 
private,  and  what  were  the  reasons  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  The  motion,  after  debate,  was  withdrawn : 
but  the  same  member  made  a  subsequent  motion,  which 
led  to  the  passing  of  a  bill  for  settling  on  the  Princess  a 
separate  annuity  of  35,000/. 

In  the  existing  state  of  the  relations  between  the  Prince 
and  the  Princess,  everything  which  they  had  in  common 
necessarily  became  a  source  of  discord ;  and  thus  their 
daughter,  as  she  grew  up  and  began  to  play  her  part  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  a  bond  of  union,  acted  as  an  incentive 
to  fresh  differences.  The  intended  marriage  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  which  the  Prince  Eegent  desired  to  pro- 
mote, was  not  encouraged  by  the  mother ;  and  it  was  so 
effectually  resisted  by  the  daughter,  that  it  was  ultimately 
broken  off.  The  repugnance  of  the  Prince  Eegent  to  the 
influence  of  the  Princess  over  her  daughter  was  so  great, 
that  he  at  length  altogether  interdicted  their  intercourse  ; 
and  his  interference  so  much  irritated  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  that  on  the  12th  of  July  in  this  year,  she  fled 
from  Warwick  House,  where  she  resided,  in  a  hackney- 
coach  to  her  mother's  residence  in  Connaught  Terrace, 
and  was  with  some  difficulty  induced  to  return  to  a  house 
where  she  should  be  under  her  father's  superintendence. 

The  popularity  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  now  at  its 
height.  The  charges  made  against  her  character  were 

1  It  is  printed  in  the  Annual  Register,  1814 ;  State  Papers,  pp.  348-351. 
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1814.  believed  to  have  been  dictated  by  malice,  and  disproved 
"  by  conclusive  evidence  ;  and  the  conduct  of  her  husband 
towards  her  was  regarded  as  a  course  of  cowardly  and 
unfeeling  persecution,  prompted  by  his  preference  for  his 
wife's  illicit  rivals.  Nevertheless,  she  appears  to  have 
found  that  the  public  voice,  however  strong  and  unanimous, 
could  not  support  her  against  the  hand  of  power,  which 
barred  every  entrance  against  her :  and  accordingly,  in 
August  1814,  she  left  England  for  the  Continent.1  She 
first  made  some  stay  in  her  native  town  of  Brunswick,  and 
then  proceeded  to  Italy. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was  now  eighteen  years  old, 
remained  unmarried  until  1816,  when  she  became  the 
wife  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  The  fatal  termi- 
nation of  that  apparently  auspicious  marriage  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  severed  the  last  tie  which  connected  the 
Princess  of  Wales  with  this  country.  She  had  never  seen 
her  daughter  since  her  departure  from  England  in  1814, 
and  she  remained  upon  the  Continent  until  she  returned  as 
Queen  in  1820. 

The  war  with  France,  which  was  terminated  in  this  year 
by  the  forced  abdication  of  Napoleon  at  Fontainebleau, 
was  the  greatest  in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged. 
Compared  with  it,  the  wars  with  Louis  XIV.,  the  Spanish 
war  of  1739,  and  the  American  war,  were  of  limited 
dimensions.  Including  the  twenty  months  during  which 
the  hollow  truce  of  Amiens  was  in  force,  it  had  lasted 
from  February  1793  till  April  1814,  being  a  period  of 
more  than  twenty-one  years.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  French  Eepublic,  it  had  borne  the  character  of  a  con- 

1  Mr.  Canning  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  7,  1820,  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  had  consulted  him  in  1814  on  the  question  of  her  living 
abroad,  and  that  he  had  advised  it,  upon  the  supposition  of  permanent 
separation  from  her  husband. 
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test  against  Jacobinism  ;  since  the  accession  of  Bonaparte  1814. 
to  the  chief  power,  it  had  been  a  contest  against  his  rest- 
less ambition  and  insatiable  lust  of  universal  conquest. 
It  had  required  and  produced  in  this  kingdom  the  greatest 
financial  sacrifices  and  the  most  strenuous  exertions,  both 
naval  and  military.  Toto  certatum  est  corpore  regni.  The 
great  objects  for  which  such  long-sustained  efforts  had 
been  made ;  for  which  so  many  thousands  of  lives  had 
been  annually  lost ;  for  which  such  heavy  taxation  had 
been  patiently  borne  ;  for  which  so  many  hundreds  of 
millions  had  been  added  to  the  National  Debt — namely 
the  dethronement  of  Napoleon,  and  the  reduction  of 
France  within  her  ancient  boundaries — having  now  been 
accomplished,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  how  far  England 
contributed  to  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  to  his 
downfall  in  1814. 

It  is  certain  that  the  continued  resistance  of  England  to 
the  power  of  Napoleon  from  1803,  her  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  him  and  even  to  acknowledge  him  as  Emperor — her 
successful  defiance  of  his  attempts  to  invade  her  shores  and 
to  destroy  her  trade  with  the  Continent — her  encourage- 
ment of  Sill  his  foes,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found, 
and  her  subsidizing  and  supporting  the  great  military 
powers  of  Europe  against  him,  exercised  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  creating  and  fomenting  the  spirit  which  led  to  his 
ultimate  ruin.  While  the  French  armies  had  entered 
Lisbon,  Madrid,  Naples,  Eome,  Turin,  Milan,  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Moscow,  Brussels,  and  Amsterdam,  the 
wealthy  city  of  London,  the  most  tempting  of  ah1  baits  to 
the  mighty  robber,  had  not  been  approached  by  a  French 
soldier.  As  a  belligerent  the  naval  successes  of  England 
had  been  decisive.  Since  Trafalgar,  when  the  French 
navy  had  been  annihilated,  she  had  remained  undisputed 
mistress  of  the  seas.  But  England  had  never  aspired  to 
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1814.  be  a  first-rate  military  power,  and  by  land  her  operations 
had  been  on  a  smaller  scale.  Eelying  only  on  voluntary 
enlistment,  she  could  not,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
legion,  attempt  to  make  head  against  the  enormous  armies 
which  Napoleon  levied  by  forced  conscription.  The 
Walcheren  expedition  had  been  a  failure,  the  operations 
in  Italy  and  Sicily  had  been  insignificant,  and  the  only 
quarter  in  which  an  English  army  had  made  its  influence 
felt  was  the  Peninsula.  By  the  Convention  of  Cintra  in 
1808,  the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  Junot  had  been 
effected  ;  Massena  was  repulsed  from  the  lines  of  Torres 
Vedras  in  1810  ;  while  subsequently,  from  the  capture  of 
Badajos  and  Ciudad  Eodrigo  and  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
in  1812  to  the  rout  of  Vittoria  in  1813,  the  career  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  nearly  continual  progress, 
until  at  last  he  crossed  the  French  frontier  in  October  of 
that  year.  The  merits  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  service  which  he  rendered  to  his  country  in  over- 
coming obstacles  and  difficulties  of  all  sorts,  in  organising 
his  own  army,  in  dealing  with  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Governments,  and  in  turning  their  levies  to  account,  his 
unvarying  prudence,  forbearance,  and  firmness,  and  his 
high  military  qualities,  illustrated  as  they  have  been  by  a 
hundred  competent  writers,  can  never  be  too  highly 
estimated.  The  task  which  he  was  appointed  to  perform 
he  performed  admirably  well ;  the  question  however 
remains,  whether  the  system  which  he  was  employed  to 
work  out  was  well  devised. 

When  the  policy  of  assisting  the  popular  movement  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  was  adopted  and  persisted  in  by  the 
English  Government  some  calculation  must  have  been 
formed  as  to  the  probable  course  of  Napoleon.  If,  follow- 
ing his  principle  of  crushing  one  enemy  before  he  attacked 
another,he  made  the  Peninsulahis  first  object, and  marched 
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into  it  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  300,000  men,  1814. 
the  English  general,  feebly  supported  by  two  nations 
destitute  either  of  financial  or  military  resources,1  and  re- 
lying only  upon  the  limited  numbers  which  his  Govern- 
ment could  have  placed  at  his  disposal,  must  have  retreated 
behind  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  and  have  ultimately 
re-embarked  his  army.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  was 
actually  the  case,  Napoleon  made  his  main  movement 
in  a  totally  different  quarter,  and  left  a  marshal,  with  an 
army  of  moderate  numbers,  to  keep  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  check,  the  Spanish  campaign  assumed  a  subordinate 
character,  and  became  only  of  second-rate  importance.  It 
is  true  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  repulsed  Soult,  and 
that  he  crossed  the  French  frontier  nearly  three  months 
before  the  Allies  invaded  France  from  the  Ehine  ;  but  he 
was  unable  to  effect  a  junction  with  them,  or  to  cooperate 
with  their  advance  upon  Paris  ;  and  the  battle  of  Toulouse 
was  fought  after  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.2 

The  Peninsular  war  caused  a  perpetual  drain  of  men 
from  the  French  military  depots ;  we  have  heard  the 
French  losses,  from  all  causes,  estimated  on  authentic 

1  On  the  small  value  of  the  military  assistance  afforded  by  the  Spaniards 
in  this  campaign,  see  Napier's  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,  b.  xxii. 
c.  6.     General  Napier  remarks,  that  in  1813  '  the  only  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  two  governments  (of  Spain  and  Portugal)  was  hatred  of  the 
English,  who  had  saved  both  (vol.  vi.  p.  306).     In  this  year  the  Cortes 
were  on  the  point  of  passing  a  law  excluding  foreign  troops  from  a  Spanish 
fortress  (ibid.  p.  308). 

2  It  appears  that,  after  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  the  English  Government 
entertained  some  plan  of  transferring  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  army 
from  Spain  to  Germany,  in  order  to  cooperate  directly  with   the  great 
military  powers  (see  his  despatches  to  Lord  Bathurst  of  July  12  and  Dec.  21> 
1813,  and  of  Jan.  10,  1814,  in  GurwoocFs  Collection).     The  scheme  of  re- 
moving the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  army  to  Germany  at  this  stage  of 
the  Spanish  campaign  had  not  much  to  recommend  it ;  but  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  entertained  proves  the  conviction  of  the  English  Government, 
that  he  was  not  in  the  right  place  at  the  critical  moment. 
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1814.  evidence  at  100,000  men  a  year.  This  source  of  weakness 
and  the  moral  effect  produced  in  the  camps  and  councils 
of  the  Allies  by  the  successes  in  Spain,  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  the  triumph  of  the  cause  for  which  England 
had  been  straining  every  nerve.  The  pressure  of  the  con- 
scription was  the  chief  source  of  Napoleon's  unpopularity 
in  1813  and  1814,  and  this  was  increased  by  the  Spanish 
war.  Still  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  was  the  advance  of 
the  Eussian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian  armies  to  Paris  which 
was  the  proximate  efficient  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Napoleon  in  1814.  If  that  advance  had  failed,  the 
success  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  Soult,  in  the 
South,  would  have  been  unavailing.  Without  the  aid  of 
the  great  Northern  Powers  he  could  not  have  driven 
Napoleon  to  negotiation,  much  less  to  abdication.1 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  conversations 
at  St.  Helena,  that  the  Spanish  war  was  the  cause  of  his 
ruin.2  It  rarely  happened  that  in  statements  respecting 
his  own  failures  he  was  disposed  to  tell  the  truth,  and  this 
case  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  is  certain  that  if  we 
are  to  look  for  the  remote  causes  of  his  first  downfall,  its 
main  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  expedition,  and 
the  consequent  rising  of  Germany.  The  insurrection  in 
Spain,  and  the  successes  of  the  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  contributed  to  this  end,  but  would  not  have 
alone  sufficed  to  produce  it.  His  motive  for  this  perver- 

1  Mr.  Canning,  however,  in  his  speech  at  Lisbon  in  1814,  attributed  the 
first  overthrow  of  Napoleon  to  the  influence  of  England,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Peninsular  war :  '  The  arm  of  England,'  he  said,  •  was  the  lever  that 
wrenched  the  power  of  Bonaparte  from  its  basis ;  Portugal  was  the  fulcrum 
on  which  that  lever  moved.  England  fanned  and  fed  the  sacred  fire ;  but 
Portugal  had  already  reared  the  altar  on  which  that  fire  was  kindled,  and 
from  which  it  mounted,  brightening  and  widening,  until  the  world  was 
illumined  with  the  blaze '  (Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Canning  (Lond.  1829), 
vol.  ii.  p.  260). 

z  Las  Cases,  Mem.  de  St.  Hclene,  vol.  i.  p.  603.     Paris,  1842. 
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sion  of  the  truth  doubtless  was,  that  the  French  armies  in  1814. 
the  Peninsula  had  been  commanded  by  his  generals,  and 
that  he  himself  had  only  remained  in  Spain  for  a  few  weeks; 
whereas  the  Eussian  campaign  and  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
had  been  under  his  own  personal  superintendence,  and  he 
could  therefore  less  easily  resort  to  his  invariable  resource 
of  throwing  the  blame  of  failure  in  these  great  operations 
upon  subordinates. 

But  however  we  may  partition  the  shares  of  merit  among 
the  different  nations  in  producing  the  first  overthrow  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  certain  that  the  policy  consistently  sup- 
ported by  Lord  Liverpool's  Government,  of  prosecuting 
the  Peninsular  war  with  vigour,  and  of  not  negotiating 
with  Napoleon,  had  in  the  end  proved  successful.  Of  this 
policy,  Lord  Castlereagh  was  the  most  prominent  organ 
and  representative  ;  and  though  all  the  Ministers  partici- 
pated in  the  popularity  which  was  the  consequence  of 
success,  the  public  attention  was  concentrated  upon  him 
beyond  any  other  of  his  colleagues.1  Mr.  Canning,  who 
had  been  his  rival  for  the  leadership  in  1812,  found  him- 
self now  completely  eclipsed  by  the  superior  brilliancy  of 
the  Foreign  Minister,  and  by  the  important  part  which  he 
had  borne  in  the  resettlement  of  Europe.  Accordingly, 
having  in  1813  formally  disbanded  his  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  dissolved  his  political  connection 
with  Lord  Wellesley,2  (by  which  step  he  left  himself  free 
for  individual  action),  he  was  content  at  this  time  to  accept 
the  almost  nominal  post  of  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Portugal,  and  he  sailed  to  Lisbon  in  November.  The 

1  On  the  personal  eminence  of  Lord  Castlereagh  at  this  period,  and  on 
the  general  popularity  of  the  Ministry,  see  the  statements  of  Mr.  Rush,  the 
American  Minister,  in  his  First  Narrative  of  a  Residence  at  the  Court  of 
London  (London,  1833),  p.  45. 

2  See  Mem.  of  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  36 ;  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  106  j 
Mem.  of  Homer,  vol.  ii.  p.  150. 
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1814.  motive  assigned  by  himself  for  this  step  was  the  state  of 
the  health  of  his  eldest  son,  who  died  in  1820.1  At  the 
same  time  his  friends,  Mr.  Huskisson,  Mr.  Sturgess  Bourne, 
and  Lord  Binning,  joined  the  Ministry ;  the  former  as 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  the  two  latter  as  Junior 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Control.  He  resigned 
his  embassy  in  April  1815,2  but  remained  abroad  until 
the  spring  of  1816,  when  he  returned  to  England  and 

1  Lord   Dudley,  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Uandaff,  p.  50,   states,   that 
political  disappointment  was  the  real  motive  of  this  step.     Mr.  Canning 
offered  to  resign  his  seat  for  Liverpool,  but  his  offer  was  declined  by  his 
constituents.   Mr.  Canning's  conduct,  in  accepting  this  embassy,  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  Lambton  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  May  1817,  in  a  formal  motion 
of  censure,  but  was  successfully  vindicated  by  himself  (see  Lord  Dudley's 
Letters,  ibid.  p.  166).     [The  following  note  of  Mr.  Canning's  to  a  private 
friend  dated,  in  1814,  will  be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

GLOUCESTER  LODGE  :  Aug.  1, 1814. 

MY  DEAR  SIR, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  note.  The  only  ground  of 
congratulation  to  me  (but  that  in  my  mind  is  a  very  substantial  one)  is  that 
I  am  enabled  to  leave  England  with  the  reflection  that  no  man  who  had  done 
me  the  honour  to  commit  his  political  fortunes  with  mine,  has  suffered  by 
my  necessary  abdication,  for  a  time,  of  my  political  and  parliamentary 
duties. 

As  to  my  own  personal  share  in  the  arrangements,  it  is  very  likely  not  to 
take  place  at  all — and  is  at  all  events  distant  and  contingent — but  my  anxiety 
was  for  others,  and  nothing  would  have  kept  me  at  home. 

Yours,  my  dear  sir,  very  sincerely 

GEO.  CANNING. 

2  General  Napier  states  that  Marshal  Beresford  had  prevailed  upon  the 
Portuguese  Regency  to  send  15,000  men  of  the  old  Portuguese  troops,  com- 
pletely equipped,  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo; 
that  the  only  real  business  which  Mr.  Canning  had  to  transact  in  his  embassy 
was  to  procure  the  execution  of  this  agreement ;  and  although  nothing  but 
an  order  for  embarkation  was  needed,  he  frustrated  the  whole  affair  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  diplomacy  (History  of  Peninsular  War,  vol.  iv.  p. 
140).     As  General  Napier  quotes  no  authority  for  this  statement,  his  habit 
of  decrying  all  civil,  and  of  extolling  all  military  officers,  leaves  us  in 
uncertainty  as  to  its  credibility.     A  letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  dated  Lisbon,  April  22,  1815,  in  the  Castlereagh  Despatches,  vol.  x. 
p.  321,  relates  to  this  transaction. 
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entered    the    Cabinet    as    President    of    the    Board    of     1814. 
Control. 

This  accession  of  debating  force  must  have  been  highly 
valuable  in  the  existing  state  of  the  Government.  The 
only  changes  which  the  Cabinet  had  undergone  since  its 
first  formation  were  that  Lord  Camden  had  ceased  to  be 
a  member  of  it,  and  his  place  had  been  supplied  in  1812 
by  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst  as  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster.  In  1814,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole  was  likewise 
added  to  it  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  The  Cabinet  now 
consisted  of  thirteen  members,  of  whom  nine  were  peers 
and  four  were  commoners.  The  four  commoners  were 
Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst, 
and  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole.  This  was  its  constitution  when 
Mr.  Canning  joined  it  in  1816,  in  the  place  of  Lord 
Buckinghamshire.  What  therefore  Lord  Grenville  re- 
marked of  Mr.  Canning,  in  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Horner 
in  July  1813,  was  equally  true  in  1816  ;  that  'he  would 
be  a  very  desirable  '  acquisition  indeed  to  a  Government 
so  unusually  weak  as  this  '  was  in  House  of  Commons 
debate.'1 

While  Lord  Liverpool  and  his  colleagues  were  thus 
reaping  the  legitimate  fruits  of  a  policy  which  they  had 
consistently  supported,  and  to  which  they  had  adhered  at 
seasons  of  adversity  and  danger,  the  Whigs  were  lowered 
in  public  estimation  by  their  apparently  unpatriotic 
resistance  to  a  war  which  had  ended  in  triumph.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  among  the  Whig  ranks  persons  whom 
Lord  Dudley  calls  '  Whig  Napoleonists ;' 2  admirers  of 
Napoleon,  because  they  regarded  him  as  the  heir  of  the 

1  Mem.  of  Homer,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

2  In  a  letter  of  Jan.  17,  1816,  he  speaks  of '  the  Whig  Napoleonists,  those 
zealots  for  freedom,  who  have  fixed  upon  a  military  despot  as  their  true  ally 
and  protector '  (Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandqff,  p.  127). 
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1814.  Revolution,  as  the  raaintainer  of  its  principles  of  equality, 
and  as  the  enemy  of  the  legitimate  thrones.  Some  of 
these  were  probably  captivated  by  his  power ;  by  his 
military  genius,  his  extensive  conquests,  and  his  all-per- 
vading despotism  ;  in  short,  they  belonged  to  that  school 
of  which  General  Napier,  the  historian  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  may  be  taken  as  a  type.1  But  when  Lord  Dudley 
remarks  in  another  letter  that '  the  Opposition  had  staked 
everything  upon  Napoleon's  success,  and  were  grieved 
at  his  failure ; ' 2  we  cannot  believe  that  he  correctly 
represents  the  genuine  feelings  of  those  who  opposed  the 
Spanish  war,  because  they  thought  it  would  be  ineffectual 
for  its  purpose,  but  who  were  not  on  that  account  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  For  example,  Lord  Grenville, 
whose  voice  was  most  loudly  and  most  consistently  raised 
against  the  campaigns  in  the  Peninsula,  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  opponents  of  negotiation  with  Napoleon 

1  The  following  passages,  extracted  from  the  sixth  volume  of  General 
Napier's  History,  will  serve  to  illustrate  his  matured  view  of  Napoleon : 
'  Napoleon's  power  was  supported  in  France  by  that  deep  sense  of  his  good- 
ness as  a  sovereign,  and  that  admiration  for  his  genius,  which  pervaded  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes  of  the  people ;    by  the  love  which  they  bore 
towards  him,  and  still  bear  for  his  memory,  because  he  cherished  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  just  equality.  ...  To  France  he   gave   noble  institutions,  a 
comparatively  just  code  of  laws,  and  glory  unmatched  since  the  days  of  the 
Romans'  (p.  241).     Of  the  advance  of  the  allies  upon  Paris  in  1813,  he 
says :  ( The  neutrality  of  Switzerland  was  violated,  and  more  than  half  a 
million  of  armed  men  were  poured  across  the  frontiers  of  France  in  all  tlie 
violence  of  brute  force ;  for  their  military  combinations  were  contemptible, 
and  their  course  marked  by  murder  and  devastation '  (p.  460).     '  Great  as 
these  two  men  (Napoleon  and  Cromwell)  were  in  the  field  of  battle,  espe- 
cially the  former,  they  were  infinitely  greater  when  they  placed  themselves 
in  the  seat  of  power,  and  put  forth  the  gigantic  despotism  of  genius  essential 
to  the  completion  of  their  holy  work.     Nor  do  I  hold   the  conduct  of 
Washington  to  be  comparable  to  either  of  those  men '  (p.  458).     '  Napoleon's 
ambition  was  for  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  France,  for  the  regeneration 
of  Europe,  for  the  stability  of  the  system  which  he  had  formed  with  that 
end,  never  for  himself  personally ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  multitudes  of 
many  nations  instinctively  revere  his  memory '  (p.  516). 

2  Letter  of  June  22,  1816,  ibid.  p.  145. 
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and  had  condemned  the  Peace  of  Amiens  when  Mr.  Pitt,  1814. 
his  late  colleague,  Mr.  Fox,  with  whom  he  was  about  to 
act,  and  nearly  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  nation, 
approved  of  it.  So  far  as  the '  Edinburgh  Eeview '  may  be 
considered  as  an  organ  of  the  Whig  opinion  of  the  day, 
its  language  does  not  at  all  bear  out  the  statement  of 
Lord  Dudley.  Thus  in  an  article  on  the  State  and 
Prospects  of  Europe,  published  in  April  1814,  immediately 
after  the  first  downfah1  of  Napoleon,  the  following  passage 
occurs,  which  seems  to  us  to  leave  little  to  be  said : — 

We  do  not  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  sanguinary 
conqueror  can  be  too  much  execrated,  or  too  little  respected  by 
mankind  ;  but  the  popular  clamour  at  this  moment  seems  to  us 
to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very  hateful  individual. 
It  is  now  discovered  that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  common 
sense  ;  and  he  is  accused  of  cowardice  for  not  killing  himself  by 
the  very  persons  who  would  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against 
his  suicide,  as  a  clear  proof  of  weakness  and  folly.  History,  we 
think,  will  not  class  him  quite  so  low  as  the  English  newspapers 
of  the  present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded  and  ab- 
horred, but  scarcely,  we  think,  to  be  despised,  by  men  of  the 
ordinary  standard.  His  catastrophe,  so  far  as  it  is  as  yet  visible, 
seems  unsuitable  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  the  part  he  has 
hitherto  sustained ;  but  we  have  perceived  nothing  in  it  materi- 
ally to  alter  the  estimate  which  we  formed  long  ago  of  his 
character.  He  still  seems  to  us  a  man  of  consummate  conduct, 
valour,  and  decision  in  war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
generous  and  social  vices,  of  a  soldier  of  fortune ; — of  matchless 
activity  indeed,  and  boundless  ambition,  but  entirely  without 
principle,  feeling,  or  affection  ;  suspicious,  cruel,  and  overbear- 
ing; selfish  and  solitary  in  all  his  pursuits  and  gratifications; 
proud  and  overweening  to  the  very  borders  of  insanity;  and 
considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and  the  principles  of 
morality  equally  beneath  his  notice  with  the  interests  and  feelings 
of  other  men.  Despising  those  who  submitted  to  his  pretensions, 
and  pursuing  with  implacable  hatred  all  who  presumed  to  resist 
them,  he  seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confidence  in  his 

C  C 
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1814.  own  fortune,  and  contempt  for  mankind — till  a  serious  check 
from  without  showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which  reckoned  only  on 
prosperity.  Over  the  downfall  of  such  a  man  it  is  fitting  that 
the  world  should  rejoice.1 

Napoleon  being  now  at  Elba,  and  the  congress  of  Vienna 
about  to  meet,  Parliament  was  opened  again  on  the  8th 
of  November  by  the  Prince  Eegent,  in  a  speech  in  which 
he  deplored  the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  This  unfortunate  war,  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  British  Orders  in  Council,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Canning's  repudiation  of  the  settlement  made  by  Mr. 
Erskine  in  1810  was  the  main  provocation,2  had  been 
declared  by  the  United  States  in  June  1812.  It  had 
been  waged  with  much  animosity  on  both  sides,  and  with 
alternate  success,  until  it  was  terminated  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Ghent  on  the  24th  of  December,  1814, 
and  ratified  on  the  17th  February,  1815.  The  attack 
on  New  Orleans,  so  disastrous  to  the  British  arms,  occurred 
on  January  8th,  in  the  interval  between  the  signature 
and  ratification  of  the  treaty.  It  may  be  fairly  presumed 
that  if  a  total  change  of  government  had  taken  place  at 
Mr.  Perceval's  death,  and  if  some  of  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  the  Orders  in  Council  from  the  beginning  had 
become  leading  members  of  the  new  Administration,-  the 
American  war  would  have  been  altogether  averted,  and 
at  all  events  have  been  speedily  terminated.  The  Orders 
in  Council  were  the  worst  part  of  the  war  policy  of  the 
Tories,  and  led  to  the  most  pernicious  consequences. 

On  the  2nd  of  December  the  House  adjourned  without 

1  Edinburgh  Revieiv,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  3. 

9  Sir  A.  Alison  says  that  this  resolution,  'although  fully  justified  in  point 
of  right  by  Napoleon's  violence,  and  by  Mr.  Erskine's  deviation  from  his 
instructions,  may  now  well  be  characterised  as  one  of  the  most  unfortunate, 
in  point  of  expediency,  ever  adopted  by  the  British  Government '  (vol.  x. 
p.  650). 
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having  transacted  any  business  of  importance,  and  met  1815. 
again  on  the  9th  of  February,  1815.  The  deliberations  of 
Parliament  were  proceeding  in  their  regular  course,  and 
the  House  of  Commons  was  considering  a  Bill  proposed 
by  Ministers  for  excluding  foreign  corn,  intended  to  secure 
remunerating  prices  to  the  agriculturist  on  the  return  of 
peace,  and  independence  of  foreign  supply  to  the  country 
at  large,  when  the  news  of  Napoleon's  escape  from  Elba, 
his  triumphant  march  to  Paris,  and  his  reoccupation  of 
the  imperial  throne,  threw  everything  into  confusion. 
He  landed  at  Cannes  on  the  1st  of  March,  and  on  the  20th, 
he  entered  Paris,  which  Louis  XVIII.  had  only  left  on  the 
previous  day.1  On  the  6th  of  April  a  message  from  the 
Prince  Eegent  informed  the  two  Houses  that  in  con- 

1  Lord  Dudley's  reflections  and  speculations  on  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba  may  be  seen  in  his  letter  of  April  15,  1815  (Letters,  p.  93).  His 
expectation  is,  that  Napoleon  will  maintain  himself  on  his  throne  against 
combined  Europe.  He  thinks  that  the  language  of  the  eight  Allied  Powers 
in  the  Vienna  declaration  of  March  13  is  incautiously  strong.  f  It  is  most 
likely/  he  adds,  '  that  before  six  months  are  past,  four  or  five  of  them  will 
have  ambassadors  bowing  and  intriguing  at  the  court  of  this  very  outlaw ' 
(p.  98).  With  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  Ministry,  he  writes  thus : 
'  Can  our  Ministry  continue  to  go  on  exactly  in  its  present  form  ?  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  any  blame  attaches  itself  to  them  for  what  has  just 
happened ;  but  I  am  considering  the  effect  that  may  be  produced  upon  the 
feelings  of  that  half-reasoning  animal,  the  public.  As  the  popularity  of  our 
Ministers  (merited,  perhaps,  by  the  constancy  and  spirit  with  which  they 
had  carried  on  their  own  system)  was  certainly  very  much  increased  by 
frosts  in  Russia  and  good  harvests  in  England,  in  occasioning  which,  I 
suspect,  they  had  no  great  share,  may  they  not  suffer  for  unlucky  accidents 
equally  beyond  their  control  ? '  (p.  96).  The  allusion  in  this  passage  is  to 
the  abundant  harvest  of  1813,  thus  described  by  Mr.  Canning  in  his  speech 
at  Liverpool,  in  October  of  that  year:  'The  same  sun  which  gilded  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Lord  Wellington  into  Madrid,  and  which  turned  pale  at 
the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  has  ripened,  during  the  present  year,  both  in 
the  north  and  iu  the  south,  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  harvests  that  ever 
blessed  mankind.'  The  harvests  of  1809,  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  had  been 
deficient.  The  harvest  of  1813  was  so  abundant,  that  the  prices  of  corn 
fell  one-half  compared  with  those  of  1812  (see  Tooke's  History  of  Prices, 
vol.  i.  pp.  341,  373). 

c  c  2 
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1815.  sequence  of  the  recent  events  in  France,  he  had  given 
directions  for  the  augmentation  of  the  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  had  lost  no  time  in  entering  into  communications 
with  His  Majesty's  allies,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  such 
a  concert  as  might  most  effectually  provide  for  the 
general  and  permanent  security  of  Europe.  The  address 
in  answer  to  this  message  was  carried  in  the  House  of 
Lords  without  a  division ;  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Whitbread  moved  an  amendment  requesting  the  Prince 
Kegent  to  exert  his  most  strenuous  endeavours  to  secure 
to  this  country  the  continuance  of  peace ;  which  was 
negatived  by  220  to  37  votes.  Motions  were  afterwards 
made  in  both  Houses,  by  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr. 
Abercrombie,  censuring  Ministers  for  the  improvident 
arrangements  of  the  preceding  year,  by  which  the  sove- 
reignty of  Elba  had  been  granted  to  Bonaparte,  and  the 
Italian  duchies  settled  upon  his  wife  and  son :  and  for  not 
guarding  him  in  Elba  with  greater  care.  The  defence  of 
the  Government  was  that  they  had  acquiesced  in  the  plan 
agreed  to  by  the  allied  sovereigns,  because  they  did  not 
consider  it  justifiable  to  incur  a  great  addition  of  hazard 
and  bloodshed  for  the  sole  difference  between  treating 
with  Bonaparte  and  making  him  a  prisoner.  These 
motions  were  negatived  by  decisive  majorities.  The 
treaty  with  Napoleon  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the 
llth  of  April,  1814,  and  bears  seven  signatures  ;  namely, 
those  of  Metternich,  Stadion,  Easoumouffsky,  Nesselrode, 
Hardenberg,  Ney,  and  Caulaincourt.  Lord  Castlereagh 
afterwards  acceded  to  it  on  the  part  of  England,  but  made 
two  objections.  1.  That  it  recognised  the  title  of  Napoleon 
as  Emperor  of  France,  which  England  had  never  done. 
2.  That  it  assigned  him  a  residence  in  independent  sove- 
reignty, close  to  the  Italian  coast,  and  within  a  few  days' 
sail  of  France. 
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On  the  28th  of  April,  Mr.  Whitbread  moved  an  address,  1815. 
entreating  the  Prince  Eegent  to  take  such  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  prevent  this  country  being  involved 
in  war  on  the  ground  of  the  executive  power  being  vested 
in  any  particular  person.  This  motion  he  supported  by 
a  speech  condemning  the  celebrated  Vienna  declaration 
of  March  the  25th,  by  which  Bonaparte  had  been  placed 
out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and  which  was 
signed  by  the  four  representatives  of  England.1  It  was 
opposed  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  negatived  by  273  to  72  votes.2  On  the  22nd 
of  May,  a  message  from  the  Prince  Eegent  Avas  delivered 
to  both  Houses,  communicating  copies  of  treaties  with 
foreign  governments,  by  which  England  entered  into 
certain  engagements  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
Bonaparte.  Upon  the  address  in  answer  to  this  message, 
Lord  Grey,  in  a  copious  and  argumentative  speech,  stated 
his  objections  to  the  continuance  of  a  warlike  policy,  and 
moved  an  amendment  condemnatory  of  a  war  undertaken 
for  proscribing  the  actual  ruler  of  France.  The  principal 
feature  of  this  debate,  which  ended  in  a  majority  of  156 
to  44  for  Ministers,  was,  that  Lord  Grenville  differed  from 
Lord  Grey,  with  whom  he  had  acted  cordially  for  the 
previous  eight  years,  and  declared  himself  convinced  of 
the  necessity  of  war.3  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  amendment  to  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord 

1  Annual  Register,  1814 ;  State  Papers,  p.  366. 

2  An  excellent  summary  of  the  arguments  used  on  both  sides  in  this  de- 
bate, is  given  by  Sir  S.  Eomilly  (vol.  iii.  p.  167),  who  voted  in  the  minority. 

3  Sir  S.  Romilly  (Mem.  vol.  iii.  pp.  160,  162),  and  Mr.  Horner  (Mem. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  243-246)  both  concurred  with  Lord  Grey,  although  the  latter 
had  thought  his  party  wrong  in  opposing  the  war  in  Spain  (ibid.  p.  158). 
Lord  Wellesley  took  the  same  line  (see  Lord  Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  i. 
p.  249).     Mr.  Canning,  who  was  absent  from  England,  could  not  take  part 
in  the  debates  on  the  renewal  of  war  in  1815 ;  but  it  may  be  considered 
certain  that  he  would  have  supported  Ministers. 
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1815. "  George  Cavendish.     Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Plunkett,  like 
Lord   Grenville,   differing   from   their  political    friends, 
spoke   eloquently  in  favour   of  war ;  the   majority   for 
Ministers  was  331   to   92.     The  decision  being  thus  in 
favour  of  a  concerted  action  with  the  European  move- 
ment against  Napoleon,  the  final  preparations  were  made 
for  the  four  days'  campaign,  which,  in  less  than  a  month 
from  these  debates,  ended   in  the  battle   of  Waterloo. 
The  rapidity  with  which  events   succeeded   this   battle 
is    remarkable,    and    can    only   be    explained    on    the 
supposition    that    France   was   thoroughly    wearied    of 
Napoleon's  rule,  and   that   Europe  was  thoroughly  de- 
termined that  it  should  cease.     Napoleon  himself  brought 
the  news  of  his  defeat  to  Paris  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  21st  of  June,  on  the  third  day  after  the  battle.     With- 
in a  few  hours  he  became  aware  that  his  servile  Chamber 
were  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  and  were  resolved  upon  his 
deposition  ;  the  rout  and  dispersion  of  his  army  had  been 
so    complete,  and  so  little  desire  existed  to  organise  a 
military  force  in  his  name,  that  no  attempt  at  defensive 
operations  was  made  by  any  one ;  on  the  22nd  he  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  son ;  on  the  23rd,  a  provisional 
government  was  formed,  and  on  the  25th  he  was  trans- 
ferred, virtually  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  to  Malmaison  ;  on 
the  3rd  of  July  Paris  capitulated  to   the  English   and 
Prussians  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  July  Napoleon  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Bellerophon,  in  the 
harbour  of  Eochefort.      Thus  in  three  weeks  from  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  Napoleon  was  a  captive  on  board  an 
English  man-of-war. 

The  English  Government,  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  Elba,  determined  to  keep  him  in  safe  custody,  and, 
without  permitting  him  to  land,  transported  him  to  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  for  which  he  set  sail  in  August,  and 
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which  he  reached,  never  to  leave  it  again,  in  October ;     1815. 
having  passed  from  his  petty  sovereignty  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, through   the  Tuileries   and  Waterloo,   to   his 
captivity  in  the  island  in  the  Atlantic,  in  eight  eventful 
months. 

The  position  of  England  as  a  belligerent  was  wholly 
different  in  June  1815,  from  that  which  it  had  been  in 
April  1814.  In  the  first  overthrow  of  Napoleon  she  was 
only  an  accessory  ;  in  the  second  she  was  a  principal.  Mi- 
nute military  criticism  may  find  grounds  for  blame  in  Na- 
poleon's management  of  the  short  campaign  of  1815  ; l  and 
it  is  possible  that,  partly  from  the  diminution  of  his  bodily 
vigour,  partly  from  his  imperial  station,  and  partly  from  his 
confidence  in  his  own  military  genius,  his  habits  had  become 
less  active  than  they  had  been  in  his  early  campaigns.  But  it 
seems  to  us  that  his  operations  in  1815  clearly  display  his 
consummate  generalship.  The  object  of  Wellington  and 
Bllicher  was  to  fight  in  combination :  no  jealousy  or 
misunderstanding  existed  between  them.  Each  was  bent 
on  assisting  the  other,  and  on  defeating  the  enemy,  in 
whatever  way  this  end  could  be  accomplished.  Never- 
theless, Napoleon  succeeded  in  attacking  Bliicher  separately 
at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  and  in  defeating  him  ;  while  he 
kept  the  English  general  in  check  :  and  the  chief  part  of 
the  battle  of  the  18th  was  fought  against  the  English  and 
their  allies,  before  the  Prussians  could  come  up.  Nothing 
but  the  excellent  defensive  dispositions  of  Wellington,  and 
the  extraordinary  courage  and  endurance  of  his  small  body 

1  See  the  interesting  work  of  Colonel  Charras  on  the  campaign  of  1815 
(Histoirc  de  la  Campagne  de  1815.  Leipzig,  1857.  1  vol.  8vo).  Although 
we  cannot  but  regard  Colonel  Charras's  judgment  of  Napoleon's  manage- 
ment of  this  campaign  as  somewhat  hypercritical,  we  fully  concur  in  his 
opinion  of  Napoleon's  moral  and  political  character,  and  we  respect  the 
honest,  impartial,  and  free-spoken  spirit  by  which  the  work  is  animated, 
not  less  than  we  admire  the  conscientious  labour  which  he  has  bestowed 
upon  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  narrative. 
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1815.  of  British  troops,  prevented  Napoleon  from  reaping  the 
fruit  of  his  bold,  skilful,  and  successful  tactics ;  by  the  un- 
expected excellence  of  these  troops,  his  confident  expec- 
tation of  victory  was  frustrated,  and  the  Prussian  cooperation 
in  the  afternoon  converted  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  an  undecisive  battle  into  a  complete  rout.  If  the 
American  war  had  not  drawn  off  a  portion  of  the  best 
English  infantry,  the  fate  of  the  day  would  indeed  have 
been  less  dubious.  The  English  army  and  general  bore 
the  brunt  of  Napoleon's  formidable  attack  at  Waterloo  ; 
and  they  obtained  the  chief  credit  for  the  ultimate  result. 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  with  their  moderate  numbers, 
immediately  inarched  upon  Paris.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  arrest  their  progress  in  this  perilous  advance  ;  and  Paris 
capitulated  to  them,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  without  firing  a 
gun  ;  before  they  had  been  joined  by  an  Austrian  or  a 
Eussian  regiment.  Not  a  hand  was  held  out  to  save 
Napoleon ;  he  was  glad  to  take  refuge  on  board  an  English 
man-of-war,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate  at 
home ;  there  was  no  question  of  negotiating  with  him  in  the 
character  of  a  sovereign,  as  had  been  done  in  the  previous 
year  :  he  surrendered  himself  unconditionally  to  the  plea- 
sure of  the  conqueror.1  Although  the  Prussian  army  had, 
on  the  whole,  played  a  less  important  part  than  the  Eng- 
lish army,  in  the  campaign  of  1815  ;  yet  that  part  was 
necessary  to  success ;  without  the  Prussians,  there  could 
have  been  no  victory,  nor  indeed  any  battle  in  Flanders. 
Napoleon  must  have  occupied  Brussels  without  resistance. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussians  had  the 

1  Lord  Castlereagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  April  7,  1815,  that 
it  had  never  been  the  intention  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  treat  Bonaparte  as 
a  prisoner,  or  to  exercise  a  system  of  police  or  espionage  with  respect  to  him. 
They  relied  on  the  treaty  of  Fontaineblean,  and  upon  the  apparent  determi- 
nation of  the  French  people  to  have  done  with  him  for  ever,  and  to  adhere 
to  Louis  XVIH. 
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largest  share  in  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  and  took  a  prominent  1815. 
part  in  the  advance  upon  Paris  in  1814.  The  King  of  Prus- 
sia rode  into  Paris  with  the  allies  after  the  capitulation  of 
1814,  and  the  capitulation  of  1815  was  signed  by  a  Prus- 
sian general.  This  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  power. 
No  English  general  had  any  share  in  the  capitulation  of 
1814,  and  no  Austrian  or  Eussian  general  had  any  share  in 
the  capitulation  of  1815.  Viewing,  as  we  do,  the  rising  of 
Germany  after  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  Napoleon's  overthrow,  and  considering  the  line 
which  Prussia  took  in  this  patriotic  movement — looking 
likewise  to  the  material  assistance  which  Prussia  rendered 
in  both  the  marches  upon  Paris — we  cannot  but  assign  to 
her  a  share  second  to  none  in  the  successful  termination  of 
this  struggle.  When  we  read  the  lofty  and  soul-stirring 
effusions  of  Korner's  martial  lyre,  we  are  forcibly  impressed 
with  Napoleon's  error,  in  supposing  that  men  capable  of 
appreciating  such  sentiments  would  patiently  remain  his 
slaves  ;  his  attempt  to  revive  the  Eoman  system  of  uni- 
versal conquest  was  inapplicable  to  so  intelligent  and 
sensitive  a  population  as  that  of  Northern  Germany ;  and 
we  must  be  permitted  to  think  that  Wellington  and  his 
English  troops  were  better  placed  at  Waterloo,  in  fighting 
by  the  side  of  the  brave  and  enthusiastic  Prussians,  than 
when  they  were  performing  the  hopeless  and  ungrateful 
task  of  attempting  to  infuse  courage  and  discipline  into  the 
stupid,  illiterate,  Spanish  peasants.1 

Napoleon  being  now  safely  encaged  at  St.  Helena, 
Parliament  met  on  February  1,  1816,  to  make  the 
settlement  necessary  on  the  firm  re-establishment  of  peace 

1  Mr.  Canning,  in  his  speech  at  Liverpool,  of  Jan.  10,  1814,  and  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Nov.  4, 1813,  consider  a  coalition  of  states, 
founded  on  the  principle  of  national  independence,  as  the  cause  of  Napoleon's 
overthrow. 
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1815.  after  a  war  which  had  virtually  lasted  for  twenty-two 
years.  This  settlement  was  chiefly  of  an  economical  kind  ; 
it  consisted  in  the  reduction  of  armaments,  the  remission 
of  taxes,  and  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  the 
currency  after  the  Bank  restriction.  The  income  tax, 
imposed  by  Pitt  in  1798,  suspended  for  a  brief  period 
during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  raised  to  ten  per  cent., 
or  two  shillings  in  the  pound,  in  1806,  had  been  patiently 
borne  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  But  it  had 
been  imposed  and  maintained  as  a  war-tax ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  the  session  of  1815,  before  the  return  of 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  announced  its  immediate  abandonment.  The  revival 
of  the  war  subsequently  rendered  its  continuance  necessary, 
and  the  decision  as  to  its  ultimate  fate  was  reserved  for 
1816.  On  March  18,  Mr.  Vansittart  proposed  its  con- 
tinuance at  five  per  cent.,  or  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
being  half  the  rate  at  which  it  had  stood  since  1806.  But 
the  impatience  of  this  heavy  impost,  combined  with  the 
expectation  that  it  would  cease  with  the  war,  proved  too 
strong  even  for  this  strong  Ministry  ;  and  the  resolution  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  negatived  by  238  to 
201  votes.  '  When  the  result  was  announced '  (says  a 
contemporary  chronicler)  '  a  long  and  loud  cheering  arose 
in  the  House,  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  crowd  that 
filled  the  lobby  and  avenues ;  and  the  event  was  felt  in 
general  throughout  the  nation  as  a  relief  from  an  oppres- 
sive burden.' l  In  this  decision  the  Government  acquiesced : 
they  likewise  voluntarily  abandoned  the  war  duties  on 
malt.  Lord  Dudley,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff, 
expresses  his  satisfaction  at  this  result,  not  because  he  is 
convinced  that  the  income  tax  ought  to  have  been  repealed, 
but  because  he  thinks  that  the  Ministry  wanted  beating 

1  Annual  Register,  1815,  p.  20. 
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upon  something.  'Their  prodigious  success,'  he  adds,  1816. 
which,  without  at  all  meaning  to  deny  their  merits  and 
abilities,  must  be  allowed  by  all  reasonable  men  to  have 
been  vastly  beyond  their  merits  and  beyond  their  abilities, 
had  made  their  underlings  insolent  and  the  House  too 
obedient ;  and  a  blow  of  that  sort  was  necessary  to  remind 
the  servants  of  the  country  that  they  are  not  its  masters, 
and  to  give  back  to  the  constitution  that  spirit  and  activity 
which  it  was  perhaps  beginning  to  lose.' ! 

The  summer  of  1816  was  the  coldest  and  wettest  which 
had  occurred  in  England  since  1799,  and  the  harvest  was 
both  deficient  in  quantity  and  inferior  in  quality.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  the  price  of  wheat  rose  to  103s.  a 
quarter.2  Distress  began  to  prevail  not  only  among  the 
agricultural,  but  also  among  the  manufacturing  population, 
together  with  its  natural  concomitant,  discontent.  Instead 
of  meeting  this  state  of  things  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened 
commercial  policy,  as  recommended  by  Lord  Grenville 
and  other  members  of  the  Opposition,  the  Ministers 
resorted  to  restriction  of  trade  for  the  relief  of  distress, 
and  to  coercion  for  the  suppression  of  discontent.3  In 
1815  they  had  proposed  and  carried  a  corn  law  which  ab- 
solutely prohibited  the  admission  of  foreign  wheat  when 
the  average  price  was  under  eighty  shillings  a  quarter.4 

1  Letters,  p.  136. 

2  Tooke,  History  of  Prices,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.     Sir  S.  Romilly  describes  him- 
self as  having  seen  the  harvest  still  on  the  ground  on  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
of  October,  in  a  j  ourney  through  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  Oxfordshire, 
Berkshire,  and  Surrey  (Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 

3  The  character  of  the  domestic  policy  of  the  Government  from  1815  to 
1822  is  expressed  by  Lord  Sidmouth's  biographer  in  the  following  euphe- 
mismus :  '  The  remaining  seven  years  of  his  lordship's  public  life  was  one 
extended  campaign  between  lawless  aggression  on  one  side,  and  the  firm 
and  temperate  exercise  of  constitutional  authority  on  the  other '  (Life  of 
Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  143). 

4  This  measure  had  created  much  popular  discontent,  and  had  led  to 
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1817.  In  1817,  such  was  the  state  of  popular  feeling  that 
missiles  were  thrown  at  the  Prince  Regent's  carriage  in 
his  way  to  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Secret  committees 
of  both  Houses  were  appointed  to  enquire  into  dangerous 
meetings  and  combinations.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended,  and  the  suspension  was  renewed  during  the 
session.1  Other  restrictive  measures  were  likewise  carried ; 
the  employment  of  spies  by  the  Government  was  admitted 
and  justified ;  Lord  Sidmouth  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
lieutenants  of  counties  instructing  them  that  publishers  of 
blasphemous  and  seditious  pamphlets  and  writings  could 
be  apprehended  by  the  warrant  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  held  to  bail.  The  trial  of  Watson  for  high  treason 
took  place  in  June,  and  ended  in  an  acquittal.2  Other 
persons  involved  in  the  same  accusation  were  discharged 
by  the  law  officers.  The  trials  of  Hone  for  two  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  libels  in  December  had  a  similar 
termination.  After  a  time  the  distress,  the  disaffection, 
and  the  alarms  diminished.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1818  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
was  removed  :  but  1819  was  again  a  year  of  disturbance 
and  political  agitation.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  large  manufacturing  towns,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  political  grievances,  at  which  inflammatory 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Hunt  and  other  popular 
rhetoricians.  After  the  close  of  the  session  a  meeting  was 
held  at  Manchester,  at  which  a  collision  took  place  between 

serious  riots  in  London.  Members  were  assaulted  on  their  -way  to  the 
House,  and  the  houses  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  attacked 
(Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  125 ;  Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  157 ;  Life 
of  Wilberforce,  vol.  iv.  p.  244). 

1  See  the  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  March  and  August,  1817, 
vol.  xxviii.  pp.  59,  516. 

2  See  the  excellent  remarks  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  on  this  trial  (Memoirs, 
vol.  iii.  p.  297). 
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the  yeomanry  and  the  people,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  1819. 
This  event,  known  as  'The  Manchester  massacre,'  gave  rise 
to  the  assembling  of  Parliament  in  Nov.  1819,  when  the 
Government  lost  no  time  in  proposing,  and  speedily  carried, 
six  coercive  measures,  which  acquired  an  evil  reputation 
under  the  name  of  the  '  Six  Acts.'  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
at  the  same  time  removed  from  the  lord-lieutenacy  of 
Yorkshire,  for  having  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of  a 
county  meeting  convened  on  this  occasion.1 

The  Cabinet  in  1818  consisted  of  fourteen  members,  of 
whom  eight  were  peers  and  six  were  commoners.  The 
latter  were  Lord  Castlereagh,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Vansittart, 
Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  and  lastly,  Mr. 
Frederick  Eobinson,  who  was  brought  into  it  at  this  time 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  had  been  Vice- 
President  since  1812.  In  1819,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
was  added  to  the  Cabinet  as  Master-General  of  the 
Ordnance,  in  the  place  of  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  retained 
his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office. 

While  the  Tory  character  of  the  Government  remained 
substantially  unchanged :  the  re-establishment  of  peace, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  settlement  of  a  domestic  policy 
adapted  to  the  economical  and  social  state  of  the  country, 
was  gradually  exposing  the  narrowness  and  insufficiency  of 
the  Tory  creed,  and  exhausting  the  store  of  popularity 

1  The  offence  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  as  defined  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  was, 
that '  he  took  the  leading  part  in  calling  a  pnhlic  meeting  for  a  purpose  the 
most  disrespectful  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  in  utter  disregard  of  his  Royal 
Highness's  admonition  from  the  throne  upon  receiving  the  address  of  the 
City  of  London '  {Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  271 ;  Twiss's  Life  of  Eldon, 
vol.  ii.  p.  437).  Compare  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Jan.  1820, 
entitled  '  The  Recent  Alarms,'  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  187.  The  letter  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Buckingham,  dated  Bagshot  Park,  Oct.  5,  1819,  and  signed  William 
Frederick,  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  editor  attributes  to  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  describes  as  proceeding  from  ( the  highest  military  authority,' 
is  the  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (Mem.  of  Reg.  vol.  ii.  p.  349). 
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1819.  which  the  Ministers  had  justly  obtained  from  the  success  of 
their  war  policy.  '  Time  was  (says  Lord  Dudley)  when  the 
odds  were  ten  to  one  against  them ;  luckily  for  the  country 
as  well  as  for  themselves,  they  have  won  the  game ;  and 
they  are  now  enjoying  themselves  in  spending  the  stakes.1 
Lord  Dudley,  in  1819,  describes  the  Administration  as 
having  '  suffered  itself  to  be  dragged  through  the  dirt  the 
whole  session  ; '  as  '  having  fallen  into  a  state  of  discredit 
and  insignificance ; '  as  being  '  a  Ministry,  but  not  a 
Government.'  He  remarks  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  seems  equally  determined  upon  two  points  : 
first,  that  the  Ministry  shall  always  stumble  ;  second,  that 
it  shall  not  fall.2  The  language  used  by  Mr.  Tierney,  in  a 
motion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  on  May  18, 1819,  shows 
his  belief  that  the  Ministry  did  not  then  stand  high  in  public 
estimation.  At  an  earlier  period  it  had  been  remarked 
that  the  currycomb  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  com- 
pletely taken  off  the  gilding  and  lackering  which  Lord 
Castlereagh  had  brought  from  the  Congress.3  The 
qualities  which  enabled  Lord  Castlereagh  and  his  col- 
leagues to  shine  as  a  War  Ministry,  were  not  such  as  to 
fit  them  for  working  off  the  long  arrears  of  internal  im- 
provement which  had  accrued  during  the  period  when  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature  and  the  public  had  been  en- 
grossed by  the  more  pressing  cares  of  military  and  naval 
preparations.  The  Opposition  had  at  the  same  time  un- 
dergone little  change.  Mr.  G.  Ponsonby,  a  leader  who 
had  been  more  respected  and  beloved  than  followed,  and 
who  never  exercised  any  great  personal  influence,  died  in 

1  Letter  of  Feb.  14, 1818 ;  Letters,  ibid.  p.  197.     In  a  letter  of  Aug.  31, 
1818,  he  remarks :  '  The  Government  don't  seem  much  beloved.     It  has 
quite  spent  the  popularity  of  the  war '  (ibid.  p.  206). 

2  Letters  of  May  and  June  1819,  pp.  218,  223. 

3  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  337. 
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1817.1     Mr.  Tierney  was  chosen  as  his  successor.2    In  the     1820. 
session  of  1816  Lord  Grenville  formally  separated  himself 
from  Lord  Grey,  and  announced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  should  cease  to  take  any  part  in  their  debates.3 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things,  with  a  Ministry  wedded  to 
an  unprogressive  policy,  and  hostile  to  almost  every  sort  of 
reform  and  improvement,  which  had  recently  proposed  and 
carried  a  whole  code  of  coercive  measures,  and  whose  popu- 
larity had  fallen  from  its  zenith  at  the  peace  to  a  low  point 
of  depression,  that  the  death  of  George  III.  took  place. 
This  event,  which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  January,  1820, 
was  not  at  the  moment  attended  with  any  important  poli- 
tical consequence.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  un- 
restricted Eegency  in  February  1812,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  been  virtually  king ;  a  demise  of  the  Crown,  however, 
rendered  a  dissolution  of  Parliament  necessary.  After  a 
short  meeting  for  the  transaction  of  provisional  business, 
Parliament  was  prorogued  on  February  28,  preparatory  to 
its  dissolution  ;  the  speech  from  the  throne  alluded  in  the 
following  terms  to  the  Cato  Street  conspiracy  for  the 
murder  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  23rd  of  February,  a  few  days  previously,  and 
which,  from  its  bold  and  sanguinary  character,  had  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  public  : — 'If  any  doubt  had  re- 
mained as  to  the  nature  of  those  principles  by  which  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation  were  so  seriously 
menaced,  or  of  the  excesses  to  which  they  were  likely  to 
lead,  the  flagrant  and  sanguinary  conspiracy  which  has 
lately  been  detected,  must  open  the  eyes  of  the  most 
incredulous,  and  must  vindicate  to  the  whole  world  the 
justice  and  expediency  of  those  measures  to  which  you 

1  Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  307 ;  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  171. 

2  Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

3  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  159;  House  of  Lords,  June  16,  1817. 
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1820.  judged  it  necessary  to  resort,  in  defence  of  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  ,the  kingdom.'  How  far  this  wholesale 
scheme  of  political  assassination  justified  the  measures 
of  the  Government  for  preventing  public  meetings  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  for  curbing  the  press,  may 
be  doubted ;  but  it  created  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the 
Government,  and,  combined  with  events  which  speedily 
supervened,  diverted  public  attention  from  the  recent 
coercive  legislation.1 

Although  the  death  of  George  III.  did  not  directly 
produce  any  political  change,  yet  one  of  the  formal  mea- 
sures necessary  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign,  led 
incidentally  to  a  step  which  entailed  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences ;  which  convulsed  the  entire  country,  threatened 
the  continuance  of  the  Ministry,  and  even  brought  the 
Throne  into  danger.  As  soon  as  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales  had  become  King  and  Queen,  the  passages  in  the 
Liturgy  in  which  '  Their  Eoyal  Highnesses,  George,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales '  were  prayed  for, 
became  inapplicable.  At  a  Council  held  on  February  12,  at 
which  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Manners  Sutton, 
was  present,  an  order  was  made  that  these  words  should  be 
omitted  from  the  Liturgy  wherever  they  occurred.2  The 

1  Some  curious  details  respecting  the  deliberations  of  Ministers  upon  the 
course  to  be  taken,  when  they  received  the  intelligence  of  the  intended  plot, 
axe  given  by  Mr.  Rush  (Second  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  vol.  i.  pp. 
287,  293,  319).    Lord  Castlereagh  advised  that  the  dinner  should  take  place; 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  pointed  out  the  needless  danger  of  this  course. 

2  See  the  Order  in  Council,  in  the  Annual  Register,  1820,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  748. 
A  full  account  of  the  discussions  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Queen,  at  this  time,  is  given  by  Lord  Castlereagh  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Stewart,  of  February  13,  1820  (Castlereagh  Despatches,  vol. 
xii.  p.  210).    The  Ministers  had  consented  to  the  omission  of  her  name 
from  the  Liturgy,  to  denying  her  the  honour  of  coronation,  and  to  making 
her  pecuniary  provision  contingent  upon  her  perpetual  residence  abroad  ;  but 
not  to  the  divorce.     The  King  declared  that  if  they  were  not  prepared  to 
advise  the  divorce,  he  should  change  his  Government;  and  his  Majesty 
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result  was,  that  the  prayers  of  the  Church  were  offered  up  1820. 
only  for  the  King  and  the  Eoyal  Family ;  that  the  specific 
mention  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  was  omitted,  but  that  no 
specific  mention  of  her  as  Queen,  as  had  been  done  with 
Queen  Charlotte  and  former  Queens,  was  inserted.  The 
motive  for  this  step  doubtless  was  that  the  King  was  deter- 
mined to  avoid  ah1  express  recognition  of  his  wife  as  Queen; 
and  he  hoped  by  this  apparently  negative  course,  and  by 
leaving  her  to  be  included  under  the  general  prayer  for 
the  Eoyal  Family,  to  keep  the  door  open  for  any  active 
measures  against  her  which  might  afterwards  be  adopted. 
The  Parliament,  which  was  dissolved  in  March  1820, 
had  been  elected  in  the  summer  of  1818.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  policy  which  the  Government  had  recently  pursued, 
the  House  of  Commons  of  1820  was  somewhat  more 
favourable  to  them  than  its  predecessor.  This  result  was 
owing,  not  only  to  the  close  nature  of  most  of  the  borough 
seats  at  that  period,  but  also  to  the  alarmist  views  which 
had  possessed  the  minds  of  the  proprietary  classes.1  Even 
before  the  Reform  Bill,  the  freedom  of  election  for  the 
English  counties  and  for  some  of  the  towns,  was  such  as 
to  enable  a  strong  national  feeling  to  change  the  character 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  was  proved  by  the  dissolu- 
tion of  1784.  The  new  House  met  on  April  21,  and 
business  was  proceeding  in  its  regular  course,  when 

added,  that  if  lie  could  not  find  a  Government  who  would  agree  to  that 
measure,  he  should  retire  to  Hanover.  In  a  letter  to  Prince  Metternich  of 
May  6,  1820,  Lord  Castlereagh  says  of  the  Queen :  '  If  she  is  wise  enough 
to  accept  the  pont  (for  which  we  have  tendered  her,  the  calamities  and 
scandal  of  a  public  investigation  will  be  avoided.  If  she  is  mad  enough  or 
so  ill-advised  -es  to  put  her  foot  upon  English  ground,  I  shall,  from  that 
moment,  regard  Pandora's  box  as  opened '  (ibid.  p.  259). 

1  In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  Oct.  1819,  on  '  The  State  of 
the  Country,'  it  is  remarked,  that  '  the  most  alarming  sign  of  the  times  is 
that  separation  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  community  from  the 
lower,  which  is  now  daily  and  visibly  increasing '  (vol.  xxxii.  p.  294). 
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1820.  the  event  happened  whose  gravity  we  have  already 
indicated. 

It  seems  that  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  had  remained 
on  the  Continent  for  the  six  years  since  1814,  had  not 
intended  to  return  to  England  when  she  became  Queen  : 
but  when  she  found  her  treatment  by  foreign  courts 
altered,  and  a  sort  of  stigma  cast  upon  her  character  in 
consequence  of  the  omission  of  her  name  from  the  Liturgy, 
she  decided  not  to  submit  to  this  act  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment, which,  as  it  was  unsupported  by  any  public  allega- 
tion or  evidence  against  her,  bore  the  appearance  of  a 
wanton  insult.  Accordingly,  after  the  failure  of  nego- 
tiations through  Mr.  Brougham  and  Lord  Hutchinson, 
intended  to  prevent  her  return,  she  crossed  the  Channel 
in  a  common  packet,  landed  at  Dover  on  the  6th  of  June, 
and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  Alderman  Wood's 
house  in  South  Audley  Street,  in  the  midst  of  a  popular 
ovation.  The  consternation  which  this  movement  of  the 
Queen  produced  in  the  Ministry  was  extreme  ;  daily, 
nightly,  hourly  cabinets  (according  to  Lord  Eldon's  phrase1) 
were  held ;  but  the  Government  lost  no  time  in  commenc- 
ing proceedings  against  her,  by  a  measure,  the  nature  of 
which  requires  a  short  preliminary  explanation. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and  her  child  in 
November  1817,  had  removed  the  one  powerful  motive 
of  forbearance  from  the  Prince  Eegent  to  his  wife.  Within 
two  months  from  that  event,  he  held  a  meeting  of  some  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  Cabinet  at  Brighton,  in  order 
to  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  obtaining  a  divorce  from 
the  Princess  of  Wales.2  The  Prince  was  at  this  time  fifty- 

1  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

2  See  the  letter  of  the  Prince  Regent  to  Lord  Eldon,  of  Jan.  1,  1818,  in 
Twiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  304,  which,  though  given  only  in  extract,  shows  clearly  the 
Prince's  intention.     The  fact  tha*  the  Prince's  plan  of  obtaining  a  divorce 
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six  years  old ;  and  he  probably  contemplated  a  second  1820. 
marriage,  from  the  same  motive  which  induced  his  royal 
brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence,  Kent,  and  Cambridge,  to 
marry  in  1818.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  issue 
of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  of 
the  adultery  of  the  Princess.  The  persons  composing  the 
commission  were  selected  by  Sir  John  Leach ; 1  who  had 
advised  upon  a  mass  of  papers  relative  to  the  Princess, 
furnished  to  him  from  the  Foreign  Office,  in  the  autumn 
of  1817 ;  and  the  selection  was  approved  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Lord  Liverpool.  The  commission  was 
dated  in  March  1818  ;  the  members  of  it  assembled  at 
Milan  in  September ;  and  in  July  1819,  made  their  report, 
which  was  immediately  submitted  to  the  Cabinet.2  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  report  (which  doubtless  contained  all 
the  criminatory  matter  subsequently  opened  by  the 
Attorney-General  to  the  House  of  Lords)  the  Cabinet, 
though  pressed  by  the  King  to  take  active  measures, 
decided  not  to  institute  any  public  proceeding  against  her 
unless  she  should  return  to  England.  The  intention  of 
Ministers  to  adopt  this  course  in  the  event  of  her  return 
was  communicated  by  Lord  Hutchinson  to  the  Queen 
when  she  was  at  St.  Omer  on  her  way  to  England ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  threat  was  to  determine  her  instantly  to 

had  been  brought  before  the  Cabinet  was  known  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  communicated  by  him  to  Lord  Grenville  early  in  January  (Mem. 
of  Reg.  Tol.  ii.  p.  199).  A  rumour  of  the  Prince's  intention  had  at  the  same 
time  reached  Mr.  Wynn  (ibid.  p.  201). 

1  The  members  of  the  Milan  Commission  were  Mr.  Cook,  a  Chancery 
barrister;    Mr.   Powell,   an   attorney;    and    Colonel    Browne    (see    Lord 
Brougham's  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  25. 

2  See  the  statement  of  Sir  J.  Leach  (Twiss,  ibid.  p.  400).     Lord  Castle- 
reagh  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Feb.  6, 1821),  that  the  death  of  the 
Princess  Charlotte  had  nothing  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  influencing  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  time  of  constituting  the  Milan  Commission,  than  any  other 
circumstance.     But  whatever  may  have  been  the  views  of  the  Ministers, 
the  motive  of  the  King  is  apparent  from  his  letter  to  Lord  Eldon. 

D    D   2 
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1820.  cross  the  Channel.  On  the  day  that  the  Queen  arrived  in 
London,  a  message  from  the  King  was  presented  to  both 
Houses,  communicating  certain  papers  respecting  the 
conduct  of  Her  Majesty  since  her  departure  from  this 
kingdom,  and  recommending  them  to  the  immediate  and 
serious  attention  of  Parliament.1  These  papers  were  the 
evidence  obtained  by  the  Milan  Commission.  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  Lord  Liverpool  moved  that  they  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  Secresy :  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  the 
committee  sat,  and  reported ;  and  upon  their  report  was 
founded  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  for  the  degradation 
of  the  Queen,  and  for  her  divorce  from  her  husband, 
which  Lord  Liverpool  immediately  introduced. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  motion  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  for  a  Committee  of  Secresy  was  met  by  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  with  a  well-meaning  proposition,  intended  to  stay 
further  proceedings,  and  to  effect  a  compromise ;  but  the 
consequent  negotiation  with  the  Queen  led  to  no  result. 

The  basis  laid  down  by  the  negotiators,  '  that  the 
Queen  should  admit  nothing,  and  the  King  should  retract 
nothing,'  in  fact  rendered  an  agreement  impossible  ;  and 
the  House  of  Commons  subsequently  adjourned  the 
question,  in  order  to  allow  the  measure  to  proceed  in  the 
other  House.  The  proceedings  upon  the  second  reading 
of  this  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  commenced  on  the  17th 
of  August  1820,  and  after  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  both  sides,  terminated  by 
a  division  on  the  6th  of  November,  when  the  second  read- 
ing was  carried  by  123  to  95  votes,  being  a  majority  of  28 
for  the  Bill.  The  proceedings  in  the  Committee  were 

1  On  the  difference  between  the  King  and  his  Ministers  at  this  time,  see 
Lord  Eldon's  letters,  in  Twiss,  pp.  372-374.  The  account  which  Lord 
Dudley  heard  from  Sir  J.  Leach,  early  in  the  year,  likewise  indicates  the 
King's  views  (Letters,  p.  241). 
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remarkable,  and  exercised  a  material  influence  upon  the  1820. 
final  stage  of  the  measure.  A  certain  number  of  the 
Peers,  who  were  friendly  to  the  Bill,  were  known  to 
object  to  the  divorce  clause :  it  became  therefore  manifest, 
that  if  this  clause  was  retained,  the  majority  for  the  third 
reading  would  be  diminished.  The  Ministers,  nine  in 
number,  voted  against  the  clause,  whilst  most  of  the 
Opposition  Lords  voted  in  favour  of  it  The  result  was, 
that  the  clause  was  retained  by  129  to  62  votes.  On 
the  10th  of  November,  the  motion  was  made  for  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill,  when  there  appeared,  for  the 
third  reading,  108;  against  it,  99;  being  a  majority  of 
only  nine  in  its  favour.  Upon  the  declaration  of  these 
numbers,  Lord  Liverpool  rose,  and  announced  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Bill. 

Thus  ended,  amidst  the  general  jubilation  of  the  country,1 
this  ill-advised  and  unfortunate  proceeding.  George  IV. 
had  separated  himself  from  his  wife,  by  a  formal  act 
of  his  own,  in  1796 ;  during  twenty-four  years  they 
had  lived  apart ;  in  1814,  he  had  declared  his  fixed 
determination  not  to  meet  her  on  any  occasion,  public 
or  private ;  their  separation  had  been  sanctioned  by 
George  HI.  and  a  separate  maintenance  had  been  settled 
upon  her  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ;  he  had  used  all 
his  influence  to  exclude  her  from  Court,  and  from  the 
society  of  the  Eoyal  Family ;  he  had  encouraged  her  re- 
moval to  the  Continent,  but  even  there  she  was  pursued 
by  his  ill-will,  for  he  caused  the  English  diplomatic  agents 
to  be  cautioned  against  showing  her  any  respect,  and  to 
be  instructed  to  urge  a  similar  procedure  upon  foreign 
courts.  The  serious  charges  of  pregnancy  and  secret 
delivery,  which  he  had  brought  against  her  in  1805,  had 

1  London  was  illuminated,  more  or  less,  for  three  nights  (see  Mush,  p.  345 
see  also  Life  of  Wilberfarcc,  vol.  v.  p.  54). 
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1820.  been  conclusively  disproved  upon  enquiry.  Not  only  had 
he  denied  her  the  protection  and  support  due  from  a 
husband  to  a  wife,  but  his  behaviour  to  her  was  considered 
to  have  evinced  a  spirit  of  active  persecution.  It  was 
likewise  believed  that  his  own  life  had  not  been  such  as 
to  entitle  him  to  complain  of  his  wife's  infidelities.  The 
country  regarded  his  conduct  as  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong,  accompanied  with  almost  every  con- 
ceivable circumstance  of  aggravation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  promoters  of  the  Bill 
had  to  contend  against  heavy  disadvantages.  The  case  for 
the  Bill  was  managed  by  the  Attorney-General,  Sir  Eobert 
GifFord,  and  by  the  Solicitor  General,  Sir  John  Copley, 
who  acquitted  themselves  of  their  difficult  task  with  the 
ability  of  accomplished  and  experienced  advocates.  The 
Queen  was  represented  by  her  two  law  officers,  Mr. 
Brougham  and  Mr.  Denman ;  there  were  other  competent 
counsel  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Denman's  speeches  were 
forcible  and  affecting,  and  produced  a  powerful  impression ; 
but  the  principal  moving  power  in  the  whole  proceeding 
was  Mr.  Brougham,  who,  by  his  eloquence,  boldness, 
resource,  and  pertinacity,  so  effectually  succeeded  in 
throwing  suspicion  upon  the  witnesses,  in  discrediting  the 
accusers,  and  in  arousing  the  sympathies  of  the  country, 
that  his  entire  performance  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  legal  advocacy 
known  in  our  history. 

The  case  against  the  Queen  rested  principally  on  the 
evidence  of  foreign  servants,  who  were  suspected  of  having 
been  bribed  by  the  King's  agents  to  give  evidence  against 
their  former  mistress.  Although  the  Ministers  attempted 
to  represent  themselves  as  champions  of  public  morality, 
yet  the  proceeding  was  regarded  as  a  private  divorce  bill, 
promoted  by  the  King;  and  (as  Lord  Eldon  said),  if 
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evidence  of  recrimination  was  not  admitted,  the  effect  of  1820. 
recrimination  was  produced.1  In  the  state  of  popular 
excitement  which  had  arisen,  and  the  feeling  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  the  King,2  the  attempt  to  carry  such  a 
measure  through  the  House  of  Commons,  after  the  close 
division  in  the  House  of  Lords,  would  have  been  almost 
an  act  of  madness.  Lord  Liverpool  had  even  proposed  to 
his  colleagues  to  abandon  the  Bill  in  the  Lords  before  the 
third  reading.3  But,  although  the  scandalous  proceeding 
had  roused  the  indignation  of  the  country  against  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  and  had  rendered  the  Queen  an 
object  of  general  sympathy  and  support,  yet  as  soon  as  the 
Bill  was  abandoned,  the  interest  about  her  subsided,  and  the 
country  seemed  not  to  have  such  a  conviction  of  her 
purity  as  to  induce  them  to  insist  upon  her  entire  rehabili- 
tation in  her  rights.  The  position  of  the  Ministers  had 
been  full  of  embarrassment.  They  were  doubtless  not 
blind  to  the  weakness  of  the  King's  cause,  and  they 
expected  her  to  remain  on  the  Continent :  but  believing, 
as  they  did,  that  she  had  promoted  her  Italian  courier  to 
her  bed,  it  was  hard  for  them  to  resist  his  instances  to 
action  when  she  returned  to  England  and  defied  her 
accusers.  Her  conduct  and  his  conduct  rendered  it  equally 
difficult  for  them  to  remain  motionless  and  to  move. 
Probably,  moreover,  they  did  not  anticipate  that  the 
accumulation  of  proof  which  had  produced  the  effect  of 
conviction  on  their  minds  would  be  of  so  little  avail  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  Bill  for  divorcing  and  degrad- 
ing the  Queen.  But  the  public,  whatever  might  be  their 
opinion  respecting  the  Queen's  chastity,  were  insensible  to 

1  Twiss,  Life,  vol.  x.  p.  386. 

2  Lord  Brougham  affirms  that,  f  No  prince,  in  any  age  or  country,  was 
ever  more  universally  or  more  deeply  hated,  than  George  IV.  during  the 
year  1820  (Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  45). 

3  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  398. 
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1821.  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses,  because  they  thought  that 
the  King  was  not  entitled  to  throw  the  first  stone. 

When  Parliament  met,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  for  the 
session  of  1821,  it  might  seem  that  Ministers  were  not 
likely  to  stand  their  ground.  They  had  begun  the  pre- 
vious year  without  any  large  stock  of  popularity;  the 
result  of  the  proceeding  against  the  Queen  had  been  not 
only  a  defeat,  but  a  humiliation.  They  had  likewise  lost 
one  of  their  pillars  in  debate.  Mr.  Canning  had  declined 
to  take  any  part  against  the  Queen  as  an  accuser ;  but  he 
had  remained  in  the  Cabinet  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
he  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control.  This 
office  was,  in  January  1821,  provisionally  transferred  to 
Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  who  held  it  without  salary,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

It  had  been  previously  offered  to  Mr.  Peel,  who,  for 
some  reason  which  does  not  appear,  was  unable  at  this 
time  to  join  the  Ministry.1  Mr.  Canning's  resignation  is 
thus  commented  on  by  Lord  Dudley,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  ofLlandaff,  of  December  22,  1820  :  — 

Canning,  you  see,  is  out.  He  has,  however,  no  sort  of 
quarrel  with  his  late  colleagues.  His  reason  for  retiring  is 
simply  this; — he  had  from  the  beginning  determined  to  take  no 
share  in  the  proceedings  as  to  the  Queen.  Those  proceedings, 
or  at  least  questions  connected  with  them,  are  to  form  the  main 
business  of  the  approaching  session.  He  thinks  that  absence  or 
neutrality  of  one  of  the  King's  principal  servants  would  be  dis- 
respectful towards  his  master  and  discreditable  to  himself.  .  .  . 
The  loss  of  him  will  be  severely  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Peel,  I  take  for  granted,  is  to  be  his  successor.  We  shall  witness 
a  most  obstinate  struggle.  The  parties  are  more  nearly  balanced 
than  they  have  been  for  many  years.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
immense  power  of  the  Crown  ;  on  the  other  a  most  decided 
superiority  of  parliamentary  talent.  The  Ministers  have  the  old 

1  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  vol.  ii.  pp.  338,  339. 
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Tory  feeling  in  their  favour;  the  Opposition  are  aided  by  the  1821. 
cry  against  the  late  measures  to  the  Queen,  and  by  the  great 
personal  unpopularity  of  the  King.  I  think  the  Ministers  will 
stand  their  ground ;  but  the  first  advance  of  the  Saracens  under 
their  renowned  Emir  Brougham  will  be  fierce  and  terrible' 
(p.  271). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1821,  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  complaining  of  the 
late  proceedings -against  the  Queen,  and  praying  that  she 
might  be  reinstated  in  her  rights,  and  that  her  name  might 
be  replaced  in  the  Liturgy.  The  Parliamentary  campaign 
in  the  Queen's  favour  was  opened  by  a  motion  of  Lord 
Archibald  Hamilton  condemnatory  of  the  omission  of  her 
name  from  the  Liturgy.  The  resolution  was  met  on  the 
part  of  Ministers  by  a  motion  of  adjournment,  which  was 
carried  by  310  to  209  votes.  Shortly  afterwards  Lord 
Castlereagh  proposed  that  an  annuity  of  50,000/.  should 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  her  life.  Mr.  Brougham 
presented  a  formal  message  from  the  Queen  announcing 
her  intention  to  refuse  the  money  unless  her  name  was 
restored  to  the  Liturgy.  The  Government,  however,  per- 
sisted, and  the  Queen  accepted  the  annuity  without  the 
fulfilment  of  her  condition.  A  formal  motion  of  censure 
upon  Ministers  for  the  late  proceedings  against  the  Queen 
was  then  brought  forward  by  Lord  Tavistock,  which  led 
to  a  debate  of  two  nights,  and  was  supported  on  a  division 
by  only  178  against  324  votes,  giving  to  Ministers  a 
majority  of  146.  A  motion  in  favour  of  the  insertion 
of  the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy  was  subsequently 
made  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  but,  though  sanctioned  by 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  it  was  negatived  by  298  to  178  votes. 

Thus  ended  the  Parliamentary  efforts  to  support  the 
cause  of  the  Queen  after  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties.  Great  embarrassment  would  have 
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1821.  been  created  by  the  accession  to  power  of  a  Ministry 
pledged  to  treat  the  Queen  as  free  from  stain,  and  to 
reinstate  her  in  all  her  rights  and  privileges.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  if  the  consti- 
tution of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1821  had  been  as 
popular  as  it  was  subsequently  rendered  by  the  Eeforin 
Bill  of  Lord  Tavistock's  brother,  his  motion  of  censure 
would  have  been  carried,  and  Lord  Liverpool's  Ministry 
must  have  resigned. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  prevalent  feeling  of  the 
country  respecting  the  Queen,  the  course  now  taken  by 
Ministers  met  with  acquiescence,  and  her  claims  were  not 
revived,  until  the  announcement  of  the  King's  intention  to 
exclude  her  from  his  coronation  (which  was  fixed  for  a 
day  in  July),  called  forth  a  memorial  asserting  her  right 
to  take  a  part  in  that  ceremony.  Her  memorial  was  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who,  having 
heard  the  arguments  of  her  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  decided  against  her  right.1  She  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  have  a  place  assigned  to  her  as  a  spectator  at  the 
King's  coronation,  and  to  be  crowned  separately  herself; 
but  both  applications  were  ineffectual.  On  the  day  of  the 
coronation  she  made  an  endeavour  to  gain  admission  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  but  she  was  repulsed  by  the  door- 
keepers, and  the  assembled  multitude  showed  no  disposi- 
tion to  assist  her  in  forcing  an  entrance.  Her  reception 
by  the  people  was  cold.2  Within  a  month  from  this  time 
she  was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  malady,  and  died 
after  a  few  days'  illness.3  By  her  directions  her  body  was 

1  See  Twiss,  Life,  pp.  420,  426. 

*  Twiss,  ibid.  p.  427. 

3  Lord  Londonderry,  in  a  letter  written  to  Lord  Eldon  from  Ireland,  in 
August  1821,  where  he  was  in  attendance  upon  the  King,  describes  the 
Queen's  death  as  '  the  greatest  of  all  possible  deliverances,  both  to  his 
Majesty  and  to  the  country '  (Ttviss,  vol.  ii.  p.  432). 
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conveyed  to  Brunswick  for  interment :  her  funeral  pro-  l«2l. 
cession  created  a  riot,  at  which  the  military  interfered,  and 
two  lives  were  lost.  It  is  stated  by  Lord  Brougham  that 
before  her  death  she  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  leaving 
England ;  and  that  if  her  life  had  been  prolonged  she 
would  have  removed  to  the  Continent.1  This  decision 
shows  that  she  was  conscious  of  a  decline  in  her  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  impossibility  of  creating  any  new  interest 
in  her  favour.  The  country  had  supported  her  against 
the  aggressive  measures  of  the  King ;  but  they  were  not 
prepared  to  support  her  in  aggressive  measures  against  him. 

Whatever  (says  Lord  Holland)  may  be  thought  of  the  treat- 
ment to  which  she  was  exposed  on  her  arrival  in  England,  or  of 
the  malignity,  and  possibly  the  falsehood,  of  some  of  the  charges 
subsequently  brought  against  her,  or  of  the  somewhat  vindictive 
prosecution  of  her  when  Queen,  she  was  at  best  a  strange  woman, 
and  a  very  sorry  and  uninteresting  heroine.  She  had,  they  say, 
some  talent,  some  pleasantry,  some  good  humour,  and  great 
spirit  and  courage  ;  but  she  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  female 
delicacy,  and  exhibited  in  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions 
relative  to  herself  very  little  feeling  for  anybody,  and  very  little 
regard  for  honour  or  truth,  or  even  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  devoted  to  her,  whether  the  people  in  the  aggregate,  or  the 
individuals  who  enthusiastically  espoused  her  cause.  She  avowed 
her  dislike  of  many  ;  she  scarcely  concealed  her  contempt  for  all. 
In  short,  to  speak  plainly,  if  not  mad,  she  was  a  very  worthless 
woman.' 2 

We  shah1  not  attempt  to  give  any  account  of  the  general 
Parliamentary  business  of  the  sessions  of  1821  and  1822, 
and  shall  only  advert  to  the  ministerial  changes  which 
occurred  during  that  period.  It  seems  that  in  July  1821, 

1  Statesmen,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 

8  Mem,  of  the  IVhig  Party,  vol.  ii.  p.  120.  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have 
doubted  of  the  Queen's  sanity  (Twiss,  Life,  p.  366). 
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a  short  time  before  the  Queen's  death,  the  differences 
between  the  King  and  Lord  Liverpool,  with  respect  to 
some  proposed  changes  in  the  Cabinet,  were  such  as  to 
render  the  duration  of  the  Government  precarious ; l  but 
the  storm,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cause,  passed  away. 
In  December  1821,  Lord  Wellesley  went  to  Ireland  as 
Lord-Lieutenant,  with  Mr.  Goulburn  as  Chief  Secretary, 
according  to  the  system  of  balance  which  then  prevailed ; 
the  former  being  favourable,  the  latter  being  hostile,  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Saurin  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Plunkett,  as  Attorney-General  for  Ireland. 
Mr.  Peel  had,  in  1810,  during  Mr.  Perceval's  Administra- 
tion, been  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  had  then  recently  entered  the  House  of 
Commons :  his  age  was  twenty- two.  In  August  1812, 
he  became  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  after 
the  accession  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Government,  and  resigned 
this  post  in  August  1818.2  He  was  accordingly  out  of 
office  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  against  the  Queen ; 
and  he  declined  to  enter  the  Cabinet  upon  Mr.  Canning's 
resignation,  in  the  winter  of  1820,  when  the  sentence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  conduct  of  Ministers, 
was  still  unpronounced.  But,  at  the  beginning  of  1821, 
he  became  Home  Secretary  in  the  place  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 

1  Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  July  1821,  says :  '  The  bulk 
of  the  Ministers  are,  I  think,  convinced  that  the  King  means,  and  that  my 
neighbour  [Lady  Conyngham]  will  induce  him,  to  change  them ;  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if,  in  a  too  great  confidence  that  he  has  that  meaning, 
they  were  to  retire  before  he  knew  how  to  execute  it.     It  is  impossible  but 
that  the  thing  must  fall  to  pieces  '  (Twiss,  Life,  p.  429). 

2  M.  Guizot  (Life  of  Sir  H.  Peel,  p.  14)  represents  the  office  of  Irish 
Secretary  as  having  become  intolerable  to  him,  from  the  constant  sight  of 
the  evils  and  abuses  which  he  was  called  on  to  defend ;  and  connects  his 
resignation  of  it  with  his  election  as  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  1817.     We  suspect  the  truth  to  have  been  that  he  had  become  tired  of 
an  office  which  he  had  held  for  six  years. 
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who  remained  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  without  office.  1821. 
Mr.  Peel's  political  connections  were,  at  that  time,  with  the 
extreme  section  of  the  Tory  party ;  he  was  a  follower  of 
Perceval  rather  than  of  Pitt.  The  anti-Catholics  wanted 
an  organ  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  not  only  all  the 
Whigs,  but  Lord  Castle  reagh  and  Mr.  Canning,  retaining 
Mr.  Pitt's  opinions,  were  advocates  of  Catholic  emancipation ; 
and  Mr.  Peel  supplied  that  want.  The  'Annual  Eegister' 
for  1822,  after  eulogising  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  regretting 
the  public  loss  caused  by  his  retirement,  remarks,  as  a 
ground  of  consolation,  that  '  Mr.  Peel's  political  predilec- 
tions, sympathies,  principles,  and  prejudices,  were  very 
much  the  same  with  those  of  Lord  Sidmouth  ;  so  that  the 
substitution  of  the  one  for  the  other  could  have  no  effect 
on  the  course  of  administration.1  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  the  following  entry  in  his  '  Diary,'  respecting  a  debate 
on  the  Catholic  Question  in  December  1817  : — '  Peel 
made  a  speech  of  little  merit  in  point  of  substance,  but 
so  clearly  and  elegantly  expressed,  and  so  well  delivered, 
as  to  be  applauded  to  excess.  He  is  a  proof  of  the  great 
value  of  the  mechanical  parts  of  speaking,  when  com- 
bined with  industry  and  caution.  He  now  fills  the  too- 
important  place  of  spokesman  to  the  intolerant  faction.2 
The  small  party,  likewise,  who  had  followed  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  and  who,  at  that  time,  occupied  a  middle  position, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  now  occupied  by  the  Peelite 
party,  joined  the  administration  at  the  end  of  1821 ;  as 
the  price  of  this  junction,  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  was 
created  a  duke,  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn  entered  the  Cabinet 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Control.3  The  Cabinet 


1  Vol.  Ixiv.  p.  6. 

2  Life  of  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  342. 

8  A  vain  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  induce  Lord  Grenville  to 
join  the  Government  at  this  time  (Life  of  Sidmouth,  vol.  iii.  p.  382). 
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1822.  now  consisted  of  fifteen  members,  nine  peers,  and  six  com- 
moners. The  six  commoners  were  Lord  Londonderry,1 
Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  F.  Eobinson,  Mr.  C.  Wynn, 
and  Mr.  B.  Bathurst. 

With  certain  modifications  of  his  Cabinet,  Lord  Liver- 
pool had  now  weathered  the  second  session  since  the 
failure  of  the  Bill  for  degrading  the  Queen,  and  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  latter  had,  in  the  spring 
of  1822,  accepted  the  office  of  Governor-General  of 
Bengal,  rendered  vacant  by  the  recall  of  Lord  Hastings  ; 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary,  and,  perhaps,  unsur- 
passed oratorical  powers,  he  preferred  this  imperial  exile 
to  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet,  with  which  the  personal 
repugnance  of  the  King  now  threatened  him.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  on  the  6th  of  August,  1822,  by  the  King 
in  person ;  and  His  Majesty,  who  had,  in  the  previous 
year,  paid  a  visit  to  Ireland,  embarked  at  Greenwich  for 
Scotland  a  few  days  after  the  prorogation.  On  his  arrival 
at  Edinburgh  he  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  who  had,  in  a  fit  of 
insanity,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.2  Upon  the  King's 
return  to  London,  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  made. 
The  person  whose  claims  stood  first  was,  without  question, 
Mr.  Canning.  But  he  was  not  acceptable  to  the  King,  on 

1  Lord  Castlereagh  became  Marquis  of  Londonderry  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  April  8,  1821. 

2  Lord  Eldon  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time  :  { I  learn,  upon  the  best 
authority,  that  for  two  or  three  days  he  was  perfectly  insane;   and  the 
medical  men  attribute  that  fact  to  the  operation  on  his  head  of  the  unceasing 
attention  to  business,  which  the  last  harassing  session  to  him  called  for ' 
(Twiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  464).     Lord  Londonderry's  state  may  perhaps  be  more 
correctly  described  as  mental  delirium,  extending  over  several  days,  than 
insanity  (see  also  Life  of  Wilberforce,  vol.  v.  p.  134). 

According  to  an  anecdote  preserved  in  Raikes's  Journal,  Dec.  25,  1832, 
Lord  Londonderry  had  exhibited  symptoms  of  madness  previously  to  his 
departure  for  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1814. 
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account  of  his  attachment  to  the  Queen's  cause  :  and  Lord  1822. 
Eldon,  with  a  portion  of  the  anti-Catholic  section  of  the 
Cabinet,  wished  for  a  person  of  their  own  politics.1  But 
the  Queen  was  dead ;  and  Lord  Liverpool,  with  the 
concurrence  of  Mr.  Peel,  insisted  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Canning,  who  was  accordingly  called  to  the  office 
of  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons.2  Mr.  Canning,  without  hesitation,  but  with 
considerable  regret  for  the  pecuniary  sacrifice  which  he 
was  making,  relinquished  his  Indian  throne,  and  accepted 
the  offer.3  Great  as  were  the  attractions  of  the  post  of 

1  See  Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  pp.  350,  356.     Lord  Eldon's  animosity  to 
Mr.  Canning,  and  his  regret  at  his  introduction  into  the  Cabinet,  are  plainly 
shown  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Stowell  of  September  1823  (Tioiss,  vol.  ii.  p.  484). 
According  to  M.  de  Marcellus  (whose  reminiscences  are  not  of  much  histori- 
cal value),  Mr.  Canning  described  himself  as  forced  upon  the  King  in  1822 
(Politique  de  In  Restauration,  p.  15). 

2  M.  de  Marcellus,  in  a  letter  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  of  Sept.  15,  1822, 
stated  that  Mr.  Canning  was  first  offered  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  to  which  he  objected,   as  inconsistent  with  the  functions  of 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  (ibid.  p.  90).    We  believe  that  the  arrange- 
ment to  which  M.  de  Marcellus  refers  was  in  agitation,  but  that  it  was  not 
offered  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Canning. 

3  See  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-130 ;  Twiss,  Life  of 
Eldmiy  vol.  ii.  p.  464.     Mr.  Canning  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1, 
1827 :  '  In  the  year  1822  I  was  appointed  to  an  office  fraught  with  wealth, 
honour,  and  ambition.     From  that  office  I  was  called,  not  only  not  on  my 
own  seeking,  but  contrary  to  my  own  wish ;   and  I  made  a  sacrifice — a 
sacrifice,  be  it  remembered,  of  no  inconsiderable  nature  to  a  poor  man.'     On 
May  13,  1828,  upon  a  motion  for  a  grant  of  a  pension  to  one  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's sons,  Mr.  Huskisson  made  the  following  statement :  f  I  regret  to  be 
obliged  to  make  reference  on  such  an  occasion  to  information  derived  from 
the  privacy  of  confidential  intercourse ;   but  I  can  state,   from  my  own 
personal  credit,  that,  whatever  were  the  feelings  of  others,  who  were  justly- 
near  and  dear  to  Mr.  Canning,  it  had  for  years  been  his  own  warm  and 
anxious  wish  (owing  to  circumstances  that  were  likely  to  press  upon  the 
acute  and  sensitive  mind  of  such  a  man)   to  be  placed  in  some  public 
situation,  however  it  might  sacrifice  or  compromise  the  fair  and  legitimate 
scope  of  his  ambition,  which,  while  it  enabled  him  to  perform  adequate 
public  services,  would  enable  him  also  to  place  upon  a  better  footing  his 
wife's  private  fortune,  which  he  had  lessened,  and  the  inheritance  of  his 
children,  which  he  had  impaired.' 
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1822.  leader  which  he  was  invited  to  fill,  the  feelings  with  which 
he  regarded  it  had  probably  undergone  a  considerable 
alteration  since  18 12. 

Lord  Londonderry  had,  for  ten  years,  been  the  most 
prominent  and  important  person  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  though  he  did  not  hold  the  office  of  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  was  not  called  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Canning  occupied  after  him  a  similar  position.  Here, 
therefore,  we  suspend  our  review  of  this  administration. 
In  another  article,  we  shall  resume  the  subject  at  this  new 
phase  ;  which  will  afford  us  an  opportunity  of  estimating 
the  change  which  the  transfer  of  power  from  Lord 
Londonderry  to  Mr.  Canning  produced. 
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VII. 

ADMINISTRATIONS   OF   ME.    CANNING,    LOED   GODEEICH,   AND 
THE   DUKE   OF  WELLINGTON.1 

SINCE  the  appearance  of  our  article  on  the  first  period  of  1822. 
Lord  Liverpool's  administration  (Jan.  1859),  two  more 
volumes  have  been  published  from  the  family  papers  in 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  com- 
prise the  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  In  continu- 
ing our  review  of  events  from  the  death  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  1822,  to  the  accession  of  the  Eeform  Ministry  in  1830, 
we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  materials  contained  in  these 
volumes.  At  the  same  time  we  must  express  our  opinion 
that  the  editor  has  shown  a  culpable  disregard  of  the 
feelings  of  living  persons  in  publishing  at  length  the 
private  and  confidential  letters  addressed  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  by  his  near  relations  and  intimate  friends ; 
many  of  those  letters  contain  passages  relating  to  events 
in  private  life,  of  a  comparatively  recent  date,  which  it 
was  improper  and  unbecoming  to  give  the  public,  and 
which  are  utterly  valueless  for  any  question  of  political 
and  historical  interest. 

Adopting  an  American  metaphor,  we  may  say  that  the 
administration  of  Lord  Liverpool,  after  the  second  and 
final  downfall  of  Napoleon,  began  the  peace  with  a  large 
balance  of  popularity  at  their  banker's  in  their  favour, 

1  Review  of  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.,  1820-1830.  From 
original  family  documents.  By  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,  K.G. 
London  :  1859.  2  vols.  8vo. 

E  E 
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formed  out  of  their  accumulations  during  the  last  years  of 
the  war ;  while  the  account  of  the  Opposition  had  been 
overdrawn,  and  exhibited  a  balance  against  them.  Owing 
to  their  policy  respecting  the  war  with  Napoleon,  the 
latter  party  had  an  arrear  of  unpopularity  to  cancel,  before 
they  could  set  themselves  straight  with  the  country  ;  but 
this  object  was  gradually  effected,  and  before  long  they 
converted  their  deficiency  into  a  surplus.  The  Whigs 
were  not  only  more  liberal  and  tolerant  than  the  Tories ; 
less  desirous  of  maintaining  a  monopoly  of  power  and  of 
permanently  excluding  the  unprivileged  and  the  heter- 
odox ;  but  their  opinions  on  financial,  economical  and 
commercial  subjects,  on  questions  of  law  reform,  and  on 
colonial  and  international  policy,  were  more  enlightened 
and  philosophical.  As  the  succession  of  debates  and 
motions  in  Parliament,  and  the  changes  in  public  affairs, 
developed  this  antithesis,  and  disclosed  the  true  character 
of  each  political  party,  the  Ministry  lost  its  hold  upon  the 
country,  while  the  Opposition  steadily  advanced  in  public 
estimation. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  progress  of  legislative 
reform  had  been  unnaturally  retarded  in  this  country 
during  the  interval  between  1792  and  1815  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  and  that  a  vigorous  and 
somewhat  enterprising  spirit  was  required  of  a  ministry 
at  the  commencement  of  the  peace,  in  order  to  bring  our 
legislation  into  harmony  with  the  growing  wants  of  the 
country,  and  the  advanced  state  of  intelligence.1  This 
state  of  things  had  been  owing  partly  to  the  war,  which 
engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  the  public, 
and  diverted  men's  thoughts  from  internal  improvement ; 
but  principally  to  the  French  Eevolution,  which  had 

1  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  gives  a  striking  description  of  this  stagnant  period  in 
the  preface  to  his  collected  writings. 
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engendered  a  morbid  horror  of  all  innovation,  and  had  1822. 
produced  a  vindictive  mistrustful  feeling  in  the  upper 
classes  towards  their  inferiors  in  social  rank.  'If  any 
person,'  said  Sir  Sam.  Eomilly,  writing  in  1808,  'be 
desirous  of  having  an  adequate  idea  of  the  mischievous 
effects  which  have  been  produced  in  this  country  by  the 
French  Eevolution  and  all  its  attendant  horrors,  he  should 
attempt  some  legislative  reform  on  humane  and  liberal 
principles.  He  will  then  find,  not  only  what  a  stupid 
dread  of  innovation,  but  what  a  savage  spirit  it  has  infused 
into  the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrymen.'1  The  storm 
which,  on  the  Continent,  had  swept  away  all  ancient 
institutions,  even  those  which  were  beneficial,  had  in 
England  rivetted  even  our  ancient  abuses  to  the  soil. 
While  Jacobinism  had,  in  France,  borne  down  its  oppo- 
nents, and  had  therefore  been  eminently  destructive,  it 
had  in  England  only  served  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  reactionary 
alarm,  and  had  therefore  been  eminently  conservative. 

The  almost  unbroken  tenure  of  power  which  the  Tories 
had  enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period  likewise  produced  its 
usual  corrupting  influence,  in  creating  a  sense  of  irrespon- 
sibility, and  in  separating  their  interests  and  sympathies 
from  those  of  the  people  at  large.  This  state  of  things 
is  disclosed  in  the  letters  contained  in  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  new  publication.  In  admitting  us  behind 
the  scenes  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  they  show  how  much 
its  movements  were  determined  by  petty  personal  motives ; 

1  Mem.  of  Romilly,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.  Professor  Smyth,  in  addressing  his 
class  in  1826,  made  the  following  remark:  'You,  who  have  not  exactly 
lived  during  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  cannot  at  all  imagine  how 
long  and  how  deeply  it  affected  the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  interests 
of  every  human  heing,  without  any  exception,  that  then  existed  in  the 
civilised  world'  (Lectures  on  the  French  Revolution,  vol.  i.  p.  144).  The 
publication  of  the  Anti-Jacobin,  and  its  success,"  is  a  striking  proof  how  the 
public  attention  of  England  was  engrossed  with  French  politics,  and  what 
were  then  called  French  principles. 

E  E  2 
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1822.  how  many  arrangements  were  in  progress  in  which  the 
public  interests  was  a  secondary  consideration ;  how 
much  certain  families  and  sections  and  interests  had 
learned  to  consider  the  Government  as  a  machine  to  be 
worked  for  their  benefit,  or  at  least  under  their  direction. 
Although  the  feelings  and  opinions  expressed  in  familiar 
letters,  written  without  the  idea  of  publicity,  cannot 
always  be  taken  as  the  deliberate  views  of  the  writer,  yet 
it  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  prejudiced  Tory  that  the 
picture  of  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  during  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  presented  by  these 
letters,  is  anything  but  creditable  or  respectable. 

Besides  the  stationary  and  unprogressive  character  which 
the  Liverpool  Ministry  maintained  at  a  moment  when  the 
inaction  of  twenty-five  years  demanded  of  a  government  a 
spirit  of  active  improvement ;  and  which  therefore  tended 
to  lower  the  esteem  in  which  it  had  been  held  ;  there  was 
another  circumstance  which  operated  against  the  Ministry 
at  this  time,  as  compared  with  the  previous  reign.  George 
III.  always  exercised  a  considerable  influence,  independent 
of  his  Ministers.  His  shrewdness  and  insight  into  men's 
motives,  his  moral  and  respectable  life,  his  sympathies  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  country,  and  his  genuine  wish  to  be 
a  good  king,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  under- 
standing, gave  him  this  position.  If  he  wished  to  under- 
mine or  weaken  his  Ministers,  he  used  this  influence 
against  them ;  if  he  wished  to  support  and  strengthen 
them,  he  used  it  in  their  favour.  But  it  was  a  substantive 
influence,  which  made  itself  felt  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  their 
private  letters,  equally  bear  testimony  to  its  reality. 
George  IV.,  on  the  other  hand,  was  always  unpopular ; 
even  before  he  became  Eegent,  his  debts,  his  profligacy, 
his  quarrel  with  his  wife,  and  his  general  character,  had 
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alienated  the  people  from  him.  During  his  regency  and  1822. 
reign,  the  eloquence  of  statesmen,  the  wit  of  poets,  and  the 
scurrility  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  were  equaUy 
employed  in  rendering  him  contemptible  and  odious. 
Lord  Byron  and  Moore  vied  with  one  another  in  lampoon- 
ing him  in  verses  which  the  present  generation  learn  by 
heart.  When  at  length  he  secluded  himself  from  the 
public  view,  the  popular  imagination  regarded  him  almost 
as  a  Tiberius,  who  had  found  a  Caprea3  in  the  Cottage  in 
Windsor  Park.  It  may  therefore  be  said  that,  from  the 
beginning  of  his  Eegency  in  1811  to  the  close  of  his  reign 
in  1830,  the  regal  influence  was  limited  to  the  strict 
exercise  of  the  prerogative.  George  IV.  had  no  personal 
influence  ;  instead  of  his  popularity  supporting  the  Min- 
istry, the  difficulty  was  for  the  Ministry  to  support  his 
unpopularity,  and  to  uphold  the  respect  for  the  Crown 
when  it  encircled  the  head  of  such  a  sovereign. 

The  only  popular  triumphs  which  George  IV.  achieved, 
were  his  state  visits  to  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  which  were 
the  more  remarkable  as  they  followed  close  upon  the 
Queen's  Trial.  The  following  remarks  of  Lord  Dudley 
upon  the  former  visit,  in  a  letter  of  November  1821,  are, 
however,  worthy  of  notice  :  — 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  His  Majesty's  late  journeys  to 
see  his  kingdoms  of  Ireland  and  Hanover  will  not  on  the  whole 
redound  much  to  his  honour  or  advantage.  His  manners  no 
doubt  are,  when  he  pleases,  very  graceful  and  captivating.  No 
man  knows  better  how  to  add  to  an  obligation  by  the  way  of 
conferring  it.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  wants  dignity,  not  only  in 
the  seclusion  and  familiarity  of  his  more  private  life,  but  on 
public  occasions.  The  secret  of  popularity  in  very  high  stations 
seems  to  consist  in  a  somewhat  reserved  and  lofty,  but  courteous 
and  uniform,  behaviour.  Drinking  toasts,  shaking  people  by  the 
hand,  and  calling  them  .Tack  and  Tom,  get  more  applause  at  the 
moment,  but  fails  entirely  in  the  long  run.  He  seems  to  have 
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1822.  behaved  not  like  a  sovereign  coming  in  pomp  and  state  to  visit 
a  part  of  his  dominions,  but  like  a  popular  candidate  come  down 
upon  an  electioneering  trip.  If  the  day  before  he  left  Ireland 
he  had  stood  for  Dublin,  he  would,  I  dare  say,  have  turned  out 
Shaw  or  Grrattan.  Henry  IV.  is  a  dangerous  example  for 
sovereigns  that  are  not,  like  him,  splendid  chevaliers  and  con- 
summate captains.  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  never  seen  but  in  a 
full-bottomed  wig,  even  by  his  valet-de-chambre,  is  a  much 
safer  model  (Lord  Dudley's  Letters,  p.  295). 

The  letters  recently  published  by  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham state  that  the  King  diverted  himself  and  his  com- 
panions during  his  passage  to  Ireland  with  revelry  and 
singing,  and  that  he  arrived  at  the  Phoenix  Park  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  They  likewise  contain  many  details 
respecting  his  private  life  at  Windsor  which  show  that 
the  popular  feeling  against  him  was  anything  but  un- 
founded. 

While  the  Liverpool  Administration  from  1815  to  1822, 
and  in  a  less  degree  from  1822  to  1827,  maintained  on 
the  whole  a  stationary  course,  and  at. seasons  of  disturbance 
resorted  to  measures  of  repression  and  coercion,  the  Whig 
Opposition  steadily  enforced  measures  of  a  liberal  character. 
Though  the  practical  success  of  the  Opposition  was  not 
great,  they  prepared  the  mind  of  the  public  for  political 
changes  by  discussion  and  debate ;  and  by  defending 
popular  rights  and  popular  interests,  they  acquired  a 
popularity  which  speedily  deserted  their  Conservative 
antagonists.  On  the  questions  of  retrenchment,  of  the 
public  expenditure,  of  Criminal  Law  Eeform,  of  West 
Indian  Slavery,  of  Popular  Education,  and  of  Parliament- 
ary Eeform,  the  Ministers  were  ranged  on  the  unpopular, 
the  Opposition  on  the  popular,  side.  The  commercial 
policy  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry  was  its  brightest  point ; 
on  the  Catholic  Question  the  Cabinet  was  divided. 
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The  Administration  of  Lord  Liverpool  consists  of  two 1822. 

well-marked  periods  ;  the  first  of  which  may  be  designated 
as  the  nebulous,  the  second  as  the  seniiluminous,  period. 
The  first,  which  extends  over  the  ten  years  from  1812  to 
1822,  is  distinguished  by  the  leadership  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  second,  lasting 
for  the  five  years  from  1822  to  1827,  is  distinguished  by 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Canning  in  the  same  assembly. 

The  post  of  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  which  Mr.  Canning  was  promoted  in  September  1822, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  was  one  to  which  he  had,  some 
years  before,  aspired.  When  the  Portland  Administration 
was  approaching  its  end,  Mr.  Canning  had  two  rivals  in 
the  Cabinet,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Perceval.  To 
Lord  Castlereagh  he  objected  as  unfit  for  the  War 
Department,  and  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Walcheren 
expedition  rendered  his  competition  innocuous.  But  Mr. 
Perceval  was  a  more  formidable  rival ;  and  when  he  was 
preferred  by  the  King  for  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister, 
to  which  Mr.  Canning  advanced  his  claims,  the  latter  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet.  If  Mr.  Canning  had,  at  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  resignation  in  1809,  retained  the  seals  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  the 
political  heir  of  Mr.  Perceval,  after  his  assassination  in  the 
spring  of  1812.  As  it  was,  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  passed  to  Lord 
Castlereagh  at  the  formation  of  the  Liverpool  Ministry ; 
and  although  Lord  Liverpool  shortly  afterwards  proposed 
to  Mr.  Canning  an  arrangement  by  which  he  should  resume 
the  Foreign  department,  he  refused  the  offer,  because  it 
was  intended  that  Lord  Castlereagh  should  retain  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  who  now  preferred 
Lord  Castlereagh  to  his  rival  Mr.  Canning  as  leader  were 
influenced  partly  by  the  recollection  of  their  quarrel  in 
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1822.  1 809,  as  to  which  the  general  sympathy  was  with  Lord 
Castlereagh.  Mr.  Canning  had  been  Foreign  Secretary 
when  the  Spanish  insurrection  broke  out ;  it  was  he  who 
initiated  the  Peninsular  war,  and  sent  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
to  Portugal :  and  if  he  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  at  the 
time  of  Napoleon's  fall,  his  political  position  in  1814 
would  have  been  one  of  great  eminence  and  splendour 
although  he  might  not  have  been  ministerial  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Peninsular  war,  which  originated 
in  his  policy,  would,  under  his  official  guidance,  have  been 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  he  might  have  concluded 
the  peace.1  As  it  was,  Lord  Castlereagh  obtained  the 
credit  which  accrued  to  the  Ministry  from  the  great 
events  of  1814  and  1815  ;  and  he  was  raised  to  a  pinnacle 
of  fame  and  influence  from  which  he  looked  down  upon 
the  comparatively  obscure  and  powerless  condition  of  his 
unsuccessful  rival.  Having,  through  a  fortunate  combi- 
nation of  circumstances,  reached  this  elevation,  his 
intrepidity,  his  directness,  his  firmness  of  purpose,  his  im- 
movable calmness,  the  dignity  of  his  personal  demeanour, 
and  his  other  moral  qualifications  for  the  post  of  leader, 
enabled  him  to  retain  in  the  House  of  Commons  an  ascen- 
dency which  his  abilities,  knowledge,  and  eloquence  would 
never  have  given  him.2  Lord  Dudley  considers  the  career 
of  Lord  Castlereagh,  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Canning, 
to  afford  an  illustration  of  Voltaire's  saying,  '  that  a  man's 
success  in  life  depends  less  on  his  talents  than  on  the  force 

1  See  on  this  subject  the  remarks  in  Mr.  Stapleton's  Political  Life  of 
Canning,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  292. 

2  A  favourable,  but  not  unjust,  estimate  of  Lord  Castlereagh's  qualifica- 
tions for  the  post  of  ministerial  leader  is  given  by  Mr.  Twiss,  in  his  Life  of 
Eldon,  vol.  ii.  p.  462.     See  also  Lord  Brougham's  sketch  {Statesmen,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  109-117),  which  he  concludes  with  this  remark  :  '  Lord  Castlereagh  is 
certainly  the  most  striking  example  of  the  effects  produced  by  our  parlia- 
mentary system  of  government,  in  most  unjustly  lowering  the  reputation  of 
public  men  who  happen  not  to  succeed  in  debate.' 
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of  his  character.'    Voltaire's  examples  are  Mazarin  and  De     1822. 
Eetz ;  to  which  Lord  Dudley  adds  Bolingbroke  andWalpole.1  " 

Lord  Castlereagh  did  not  indeed  possess  those  advan- 
tages which  aristocratic  birth  and  education  have  conferred 
on  many  of  our  statesmen.  His  knowledge,  whether  con- 
stitutional, historical,  or  classical,  was  of  the  most  limited 
sort ;  he  belonged  to  the  illiterate  school  of  politicians,  and 
would  doubtless  have  sympathised  heartily  with  the 
modern  dictum  that  more  instruction  is  to  be  derived  from 
one  number  of  the  'Times'  than  from  the  history  of 
Thucydides.  His  political  life  had  however  begun  at  an 
early  age  ;  he  had  been  the  Irish  ministerial  leader  at  the 
time  of  the  Eebellion  and  the  Union  ;  his  parliamentary 
and  official  experience  had  been  extensive  ;  and  his  mode 
of  transacting  the  business  of  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons was  such  as  to  satisfy  that  somewhat  fastidious 
assembly  even  at  a  time  when  its  intellectual  standard  was 
high.  He  navigated  the  ship  of  the  State  through  the 
Syrtes  of  the  distress  and  disaffection  of  1817  and  1819  ; 
he  withstood  the  shock  of  the  Queen's  trial,  and  when  the 
short  attack  of  insanity  supervened  which  brought  his  life 
to  a  premature  close  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  he  seemed 
to  have  taken  a  new  lease  of  power. 

Yet  Lord  Castlereagh's  death,  however  firm  his  tenure 
of  power  may  have  seemed  to  be  when  it  occurred,  must 
be  considered  to  have  contributed  materially  to  the 
duration  of  the  Liverpool  Administration.  Like  Mr. 
Canning,  he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Catholic  claims  ;  and 
both  belonged  to  the  school  of  Pitt,  rather  than  of 
Perceval.  But  Lord  Castlereagh  had,  from  his  experience 
of  the  Irish  rebellion,  contracted  a  fondness  for  a  strong 
coercive  Government,  at  a  period  of  disturbance  ;  and  his 
views  of  domestic  policy,  though  sufficiently  definite,  were 

1  Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  p.  301. 
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1822.  founded  upon  this  narrow  basis.  His  views  of  foreign 
politics,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  clear  or  independent. 
During  the  eventful  period  from  1812  to  1815,  he  had 
administered  the  Foreign  Office,  principally  as  a  War 
Minister.  When  peace  returned,  and  the  settlement  of 
Europe  was  to  be  made,  his  judgment  was  chiefly  guided 
by  a  view  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country  had  just 
escaped  ;  his  main  object,  therefore,  was  to  obliterate  the 
traces  of  the  French  influence  over  Europe,  and  to  build 
up  dykes  against  the  perils  of  another  French  inun- 
dation. Hence  he  adopted  too  implicitly  the  views  of 
Metternich,  and  the  other  ministers  of  the  great  despotic 
courts,  with  which  he  had  recently  acted  in  the  final 
struggle  against  Napoleon ;  and  he  saw  no  danger  to 
Europe,  provided  the  alliance  of  Eussia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia  maintained  the  combined  action  and  military  re- 
sources of  those  Governments.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
feelings  of  the  English  statesmen  who  lived  during  the  war 
with  Napoleon,  was  a  conviction  of  the  advantages  of 
peace,  and  a  desire  to  preserve  it  unbroken.1  In  this 
laudable  feeling  Lord  Castlereagh  strongly  participated,2 
but,  in  seeking  to  multiply  the  securities  for  peace,  he 

1  Lord  Liverpool  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  Jan.  21,  1819,  that '  he 
felt  bound  in  conscience  to  affirm  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  there  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  so  general  an  anxiety  prevailed  to 
preserve  peace ;  when  the  causes  of  disturbance  were  so  completely  removed ; 
when  nations  and  sovereigns  were  more  divested  of  ambition  and  the  love 
of  undue  influence,  andwhen  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  the  necessity  for 
repose  was  more  thoroughly  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  over  the  whole 
European  community.' 

2  At  the  birthday  dinner  to  the  diplomatic  body  in  June  1819,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  answer  to  a  remark  on  the  satisfactory  aspect  of  a  peaceable 
meeting  of  representatives  of  all  the  States  of  Europe,  instead  of  the  recent 
state  of  mutual  hostility,  said  :  '  Yes,  and  may  the  happy  tranquillity  we 
are  speaking  of  long  continue.     Europe  requires  repose ;  each  State  has  had 
enough  of  war  and  enough  of  glory,  and  ought  to  be  content'  (Rush's 
Second  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  100). 
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overlooked  the  incidental  evils  which  these  securities  en-  1822. 
gendered.  The  Congress  of  the  three  despotic  Powers, 
which  had  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
France  within  bounds,  and  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe,  began  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
popular  movements  in  other  States,  on  the  plea  that 
revolutionary  excesses  might  tend  to  war,  and  that  Jacob- 
inism might  light  up  a  conflagration  in  Europe.  Hence 
the  Holy  Alliance  (the  principles  of  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  tacitly  favoured)  became  a  military  league,  not 
so  much  for  the  preservation  of  European  peace,  as  for  the 
suppression  of  European  freedom,  and  the  confirmation  of 
European  despotism.  In  this  armed  conspiracy  of  despots 
against  the  liberties  of  Europe,  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
believed  to  be  an  accomplice  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  if  he 
did  not  actively  promote  its  operations,  he  did  not 
actively  remonstrate  against  its  policy,  or  throw  the 
influence  of  England  openly  into  the  opposite  scale.  It 
may  be  added,  that  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  he  dis- 
regarded the  assurances  which  had  been  given  by  the 
German  Governments,  in  appealing  to  the  spirit  of  national 
independence  against  Napoleon.  When  the  despotic 
Governments  were  weak,  and  wished  to  rouse  the  popular 
feeling  against  the  common  enemy,  they  encouraged  hopes 
of  the  establishment  of  free  institutions  at  the  restoration 
of  peace :  but  when  peace  was  restored,  these  promises 
were  forgotten.  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  the  represen- 
tative of  the  principal  free  Government  in  Europe,  did 
nothing  to  recall  the  memory  of  these  promises.  He  even 
allowed  the  pledges  of  English  officers  in  Italy  to  be 
violated  by  the  annexation  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont. 
Justice  to  the  weaker  States  was  overlooked,  in  deference 
to  his  avowed  paramount  object,  the  re-establishment  and 
re-organisation  of  the  two  great  monarchies  of  Austria 
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1822.  and  Prussia,  which  (as  he  truly  said)  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  war.  The  military  position  of  these  two 
States  was  the  canon  which  determined  the  readjustment 
of  boundaries,  under  his  auspicies,  in  1815.1  Owing  to 
this  policy  and  these  opinions,  Lord  Castlereagh  became 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life  a  highly  unpopular  Minister  : 
he  continued,  however,  to  enjoy  the  favour  of  George  IV. 
and  to  receive  the  support  of  the  large  and  stih1  un- 
broken Tory  party,  as  well  as  of  the  unreformed  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  the  direct  popular  element  was 
weak. 

Mr.  Canning  had  been,  from  his  first  introduction  into 
Parliament,  a  follower  of  Pitt,  and  had  no  political 
connection  with  the  Whigs.  He  was  a  determined  oppo- 
nent of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  and  had  defended  the 
existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  some 
of  his  most  elaborate  and  effective  speeches.  But  he  was 
a  man  of  far  more  knowledge  and  capacity  than  Lord 
Castlereagh ;  of  a  more  elastic  understanding,  and  of  a 
more  independent  judgment.  He  could  appreciate  more 
quickly  and  truly  the  changes  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  adapt  himself  to  them  with  greater  readiness.2 
His  views  of  foreign  politics  were  more  national,  and  less 
identified  with  those  of  the  great  despotic  courts — with 
that  system  which,  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  was  called 
the  Holy  Alliance.  His  political  connections,  moreover, 
lay  among  persons  of  more  liberal  views  in  commercial 

1  See  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  i.  pp.  11,  14,  61,  62.     Mr.  Stapleton 
thus  characterises  Lord  Castlereagh's  foreign  policy  after  the  peace :  '  Certain 
general  ideas  as  to  the  advantages  of  preserving  peace,  coupled  with  a  bias 
against  liberal  opinions,  were  apparently  the  springs  which  regulated  each 
separate  determination,  on  which  the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  him 
to  resolve '  (p.  63). 

2  The  popular  leanings  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  his  disposition  to  seek  for 
support  from  the  Whig  party,  are  pointed  out  in  a  letter  of  M.  de  Marcellus 
to  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  of  Jan.  30, 1823  (Politiqitede  la  Restauration,  p.  129). 
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and  financial  affairs.  At  the  beginning  of  1823,  soon  after  1823. 
his  assumption  of  the  lead,  Mr.  Vansittart  was  created 
Lord  Bexley,  and  succeeded  Mr.  B.  Bathurst  as  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  His  office  of  Finance  Minister 
devolved  on  Mr.  Fred.  Eobinson,  who  resigned  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to  Mr.  Huskisson. 
The  latter  entered  the  Cabinet  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year.1  In  1814,  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  had  been  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  Mr.  Bragge  Bathurst,  and  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pole ;  in  1823,  it  was  represented  there  by  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Fred.  Eobinson,  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wynn.  This  alteration  in  the  cast  of  parts 
betokened  a  great  advance  towards  a  more  liberal  com- 
position of  the  Ministry.  Mr.  F.  Eobinson  and  Mr. 
Huskisson  held  sound  economical  opinions,  and  were 
disposed  to  move  as  far  and  as  fast  in  the  direction  of 
free  trade  as  the  protected  interests  would  permit.  Mr. 
C.  Wynn  had  been  a  member  of  the  Grenville  party ;  he 
had  once  acted  with  the  Whigs,  and  was  a  friend  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Mr.  Peel,  though  the  leader  of 
the  anti-Catholics  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  addicted 
to  a  narrow  creed  on  all  religious  questions,  was  en- 
lightened and  liberal  in  his  economical  views.  When  out 

1  See  jBlogr.  Mem.  of  Mr.  Huskisson ;  Huskisson 's  Speeches,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 
Lord  Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  in  Jan.  1823,  complains  bitterly  of 
the  apprehended  introduction  of  Mr.  Huskisson  into  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
violation  of  the  King's  promises  as  to  the  exclusion  of '  the  connections  of  a 
certain  person' — Mr.  Canning  (Tiviss,  vol.  ii.  p.  468).  In  the  same  letter 
\ve  should  read :  '  Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has  [resigned]  or  not,  I  don't 
know.'  We  have  adopted  the  statement  as  to  the  time  of  Mr.  Huskisson's 
entrance  into  the  Cabinet  from  his  Biographical  Memoir,  which  was,  we 
believe,  written  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Leeves.  His  statement  is 
confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Mr.  C.  Wynn  in  Mem.  of  Court  of  George  IV.  vol.  i. 
p.  494.  The  lists  in  the  Annual  Register  do  not  bring  him  into  the  Cabinet 
till  1825. 
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1823.  of  office,  he  had  been  Chairman  of  the  Bank  Committee, 
and  had  introduced  and  carried,  in  1819,  the  Bill  by 
which  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note  was  re-established, 
although  he  had  entered  on  the  enquiry  with  opposite 
opinions  to  those  he  was  led  by  the  evidence  to  adopt.1 
On  questions  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  likewise,  his 
opinions  were  far  in  advance,  not  only  of  Lord  Eldon,  and 
the  Crown  lawyers,  but  also  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  ;  and,  as  Home  Secretary,  he  gave  practical 
effect  to  the  doctrines  which  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  and  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  had  in  vain  attempted  to  enforce.2 

The  policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Minister 
likewise  served  to  give  a  more  liberal  character  to  the 
Ministry,  and  to  bring  it  more  into  accordance  with  the 
general  feeling  of  the  country.  The  first  principle  which 
Mr.  Canning  laid  down  on  receiving  the  seals  of  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  upon  which  he  consistently  acted, 
was  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  to  separate 
England  from  the  union  of  continental  sovereigns,  and  to 

1  On  the  Report  of  the  Bank  Committee,  see  Lord  Dudley's  letter  of  June 
1819  to  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  had  written  a  pamphlet  on  the  sub- 
ject  {Letters,  p.  222).     Mr.  Canning  said  that  this  triumph  of  bullionist 
opinions  was  ( the  greatest  wonder  he  had  witnessed  in  the  political  world.' 
In  introducing  the  measure,  Mr.  Peel  declared  himself  to  have  been  con- 
verted, not  by  theoretical  argument,  but  by  the  evidence  of  the  practical 
men  examined  by  the  Bank  Committee.    '  From  the  nature  of  that  evidence, 
and  of  the  other  information  he  had  received,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
state,  candidly  and  honestly,  that  he  was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regard- 
ing our  currency  which  he  had  once  opposed '  (House  of  Commons,  May  24, 
1819,  on  moving  resolutions  for  the  resumption  of  cash  payments).     He 
made  a  substantially  similar  declaration  in  1846,  with  respect  to  his  change 
of  opinion  on  the  Corn  Laws. 

2  Mr.  Peel  said  in  the  House  of  Commons,  May  1827,  in  his  explanations 
of  his  grounds  for  refusing  to  join  Mr.  Canning's  Ministry  :  f  Tory  as  I  am, 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  reflect,  that  no  law  stands  on  the  Statute  Book  in 
connection  with  my  name,  which  has  not  for  its  object  the  mitigation  of  the 
severity  of  the  Crimmal  Law,  and  the  prevention  of  any  abuse  in  the 
administration  of  justice.' 
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make  the  maintenance  of  British  interests  the  main  con-  1823. 
sideration  of  his  policy.  The  remonstrances  of  England 
were  disregarded  at  the  congresses  ofLaybach  and  Verona; 
but  by  the  open  exercise  of  the  influence  of  England,  Mr. 
Canning  succeeded  in  dissolving  the  alliance  of  the  great 
despotic  courts.  Though  he  was  not  able  to  avert  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the 
Spanish  constitution,  he  succeeded  in  making  it  an  exclu- 
sively French  operation,  and  in  preventing  it  from  being 
a  joint  act  of  European  police.  The  Portuguese  expedition 
prevented  the  invasion  of  that  kingdom.  He  resisted  the 
attempts  of  France  and  Eussia  to  assist  Spain  in  recovering 
her  American  possession ;  and  he  recognised  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  mainland  of  America, 
as  well  as  of  Brazil.  The  latter  was  the  principal  positive 
result  of  his  administration  of  the  Foreign  Office;  he 
carried  it  against  the  general  opposition  of  Europe,  with- 
out causing  a  war :  and  Mr.  Stapleton  informs  us  that  he 
met  with  so  much  resistance  either  from  the  King,  or  in 
the  Cabinet,  that  he  was  twice  on  the  point  of  resigning 
the  seals  of  his  office  before  the  final  decision  to  recognise 
the  independence  of  the  new  states  was  taken.  The  treaty 
of  London,  which  secured  the  final  liberation  of  Greece, 
and  united  this  country  to  France  and  Eussia  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  Hellenic  people,  was  also  the  work  of 
his  bold  and  far-sighted  diplomacy ;  and  no  English  states- 
man of  modern  times  has  left  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
a  name  so  identified  with  a  great  and  generous  policy. 

The  Tory  Government,  having  successfully. encountered 
the  discontents  and  disturbances  engendered  by  the  distress 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Peace,  and  having  outlived  the 
terrible  earthquake  of  the  Queen's  trial,  had  at  this  time 
arrived  at  a  period  of  prosperity,  and  (with  the  exception 
of  Ireland)  of  internal  tranquillity.  It  rested  on  the  united 
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1827.  strength  of  its  party,  now  consolidated  by  a  nearly  conti- 
nuous tenure  of  office  for  forty-three  years.  It  was  more- 
over represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  leaders  of 
undoubted  ability,  whose  opinions  were  as  enlightened  as 
their  party  connections  permitted.  In  this  state  of  things, 
Lord  Liverpool  was  on  February  17, 1827,  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  seized  with  an  attack  of  paralysis, 
from  which  he  never  recovered,  and  which  terminated  his 
political  life.1  Although  Lord  Liverpool  was  not  an  im- 
portant man,  he  filled  an  important  position,  and  his  death 
was  immediately  attended  by  important  consequences. 
Without  being  the  capital  of  the  column,  he  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  arch.  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  after  him.  Mr. 
Canning,  may,  each  in  his  turn,  have  been  the  leading  man 
in  the  Ministry;  but  Lord  Liverpool's  death  showed  that 
he  was  necessary  for  reconciling  the  personal  rivalries  and 
political  differences  of  a  Cabinet  which  was  divided  on  the 
principal  question  of  the  day — Catholic  Emancipation ; 
and  that  he  performed  the  most  important  function  of  a 
Prime  Minister,  that  of  keeping  his  cabinet  together.2 

In  order  to  explain  the  state  of  parties  at  this  crisis,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  should  trace  the  recent  history  of  the 
Catholic  Question,  upon  which  the  ministerial  negotiations 
mainly  turned. 

The  partial  successes  in  favour  of  the  'Catholic  claims 
which  had  been  obtained  under  the  pressure  of  the  war 
in  1812  and  1813,  had  not  been  followed  up  in  the  two 
anxious  and  agitated  years  of  1814  and  1815  ;  but  in  1816 
resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  were  negatived  in 

1  He  died  on  Dec.  4,  1828,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

2  See  the  character  of  Lord  Liverpool  in  Twiss's  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  vol. 
ii.  p.  587.    There  are  likewise  estimates  of  him  in  the  Annual  Register,  1827, 
p.  90 ;  and  in  Rush's  First  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  p.  46,  the  latter 
of  whom  remarks  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet,  that,  '  if  he  was  not  the 
ablest  man  of  the  body,  he  was  essentially  its  head.' 
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both  Houses.  The  return  of  peace  had .  given  fresh  con-  1827. 
fidence  to  the  anti-Catholic  party,  by  diminishing  the 
dangers  of  internal  discord,  and  removing  the  fear  of  an 
invasion.  '  As  the  fear  of  Buonaparte  subsided '  (says  Mr. 
Stapleton),  '  the  dread  of  the  Pope  arose  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Canning  accepted  office  in  1816,  the  opinions  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  of  England  had  become,  more  than 
they  had  been,  hostile  to  emancipation.1  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  an  increased  fear  of  the  Pope,  as  a 
diminished  fear  of  the  consequences  of  Irish  misgovern- 
ment,  which  produced  this  change  of  opinion  in  Great 
Britain.  Mr.  Canning,  conscious  of  the  strength  of  the 
anti-Catholic  feeling  in  England,  declared  that  the  Catholic 
Question  must  '  win,  not  force,  its  way.'  Unluckily,  how- 
ever, it  was  destined  not  to  win  its  way  by  reason,  but  to 
force  its  way  by  threats.  The  prospects  of  the  measure 
somewhat  improved  in  the  following  years,  as  in  1821  a 
Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  passed  the  Commons, 
and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  In  1825,  after  both  Houses 
had  agreed  to  a  Bill  for  suppressing  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  commenced  its  agitation  in  1823,2 
three  Bills  were  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
the  first,  removing  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics ;  the 
second,  including  a  provision  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of 

1  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  Among  the  many  sagacious  remarks  in 
Peter  Plymley's  Letters  (written  in  1807),  there  is  a  distinct  prediction  of 
this  result :  '  We  are  told,  in  answer  to  all  our  arguments,  that  this  is  not  a 
fit  period ;  that  a  period  of  universal  war  is  not  the  proper  time  for  danger- 
ous innovations  in  the  Constitution.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  the 
worst  time  for  making  friends  is  the  period  when  you  have  made  many 
enemies ;  that  it  is  the  greatest  of  all  errors  to  stop  when  you  are  breathless, 
and  to  lie  down  when  you  are  fatigued.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  certain :  if 
the  safety  of  Europe  is  once  completely  restored,  the  Catholics  may  for  ever  bid 
adieu  to  the  slightest  probability  of  effecting  their  object '  (Letter  X). 

8  See  Wyse's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland,  vol.  i. 
p.  198. 
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1827.  Ireland ;  the  third,  disfranchising  the  Irish  40«s.  freeholders. 
The  first  of  these  Bills  passed  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but 
was  rejected  in  the  Lords.  The  other  two  measures  had 
made  progress  in  the  Commons,  but  were  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  main  Bill  in  the  Lords. 
Sanguine  hopes  had  been  entertained  in  this  year,  that 
the  increased  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
the  progress  of  reason,  would  have  led  to  the  peaceable 
adjustment  of  the  entire  question.  Mr.  Peel,  the  anti- 
Catholic  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  tendered 
to  Lord  Liverpool  the  resignation  of  his  office  in  con- 
sequence of  the  decision  to  which  that  House  had  come, 
in  order  to'  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  question.1  The 
assent  of  Parliament  to  the  measure  for  suppressing  the 
Catholic  Association,  and  the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Lords 
to  pass  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  Catholic  disabilities,  in- 
dicated a  determined  spirit  of  intolerance,  injustice,  and 
coercion,  which  could  not  fail  to  extinguish  all  hopes  of 
conciliation,  and  to  exasperate  the  Irish  leaders.  The 
animosity,  the  virulence,  the  menaces  of  the  Catholic 
agitators  were  redoubled  by  this  decision  of  the  House  of 
Lords.2  But  though  statesmen  might  see  that  this  ex- 

1  This  fact  was  stated  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  March  5, 
1829,  and  was  the  subject  of  further  explanation,  on  June  19,  1846,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  charges  made  by  Lord  G.  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli.     Sir 
Robert  Peel  then  showed  that,  in  consequence  of  his  political  position  after 
the  third  reading  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
signified  to  Lord  Liverpool  his  wish  to  resign,  soon  after  May  10,  1825 ; 
and  that  he  was  induced  to  abandon  this  resolution,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  by  the  House  of  Lords.     Lord  Grenville,  in  letters  of 
April  and  May  1825,  expresses  a  confident  opinion  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Catholic  Question  is  at  hand,  and  cannot  be  long  delayed  (Mem.  of 
Court  of  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  pp.  245-263). 

2  As  to  the  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Question  in  the  five  parliaments,  from  1807  to  1829,  see  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i. 
p.  288. 
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acerbation  of  symptoms  was  only  an  additional  reason  for  a  1827. 
gentle  and  soothing  treatment,  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people  rose  against  threats ;  and  when  the  Catholic 
Question  was  brought  forward  in  March  1827,  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  his  motion,  contrary  to  Mr.  Canning's 
expectation,  was  lost ;  it  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of 
276  to  272.1  This  retrograde  movement  was  doubtless 
the  effect  of  the  reaction  of  English  opinion  against  the 
increased  violence  of  the  Irish  agitators.  At  this  moment, 
therefore,  the  breach  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  wider  than  it  had  been  at  any  time  since  the  Union ; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  tranquil  settlement  seemed  more 
remote  than  ever.  Ireland  was  becoming  more  stubborn, 
insulting,  and  disaffected ;  Great  Britain,  more  intolerant, 
angry,  and  oppressive. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  the  negotiations  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  commenced. 
Partly  from  a  temporary  uncertainty  as  to  the  effects  of 
Lord  Liverpool's  seizure,  and  partly  from  the  indecision  of 
the  King  and  the  political  difficulties  of  the  moment,  there 
ensued  a  long  ministerial  interregnum,  during  which  the 
business  of  Parliament  was  to  a  great  extent  suspended. 
The  main  obstacles  to  an  arrangement  arose  from  the 
threatening  state  of  Ireland,  the  repugnance  of  the  King 2  to 
the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  and  the  division  of 

1  See  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii.  p.  312.     Sir  R.  Peel,  in  hia 
speech  iu  the  House  of  Commons,  of  June  19,  1846,  likewise  mentions  that 
the  majority  against  the  Catholic  Question,  in  1827,  was  a  surprise  to  every 
one.     In  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  June  1827,  it  is  remarked 
that,  as  to  the  Catholic  Question,  '  the  difficulty  ia  neither  with  the  King 
nor  with  the  Cabinet ;  neither  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.     It 
is  with  the  people  of  England  (vol.  liv.  p.  253).     It  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  admission  of  an  unwilling  witness. 

2  Two  instances,  in  which  the  King's  hostility  to  the  Catholic  claims  was 
expressed  in  1826,  are  mentioned  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Lansdowne  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Moore,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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1827.  opinion  on  that  question  among  the  leading  members  of 
the  Tory  party.  As  soon  as  Lord  Liverpool's  state  was 
ascertained,  negotiations  were  commenced  between  the 
chief  members  of  his  Cabinet  respecting  the  choice  of  a 
person  to  supply  his  place.  Mr.  Canning  aspired  to  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister  ;  and  his  political  standing,  his  un- 
rivalled eloquence,  his  ability  in  counsel,  and  his  political 
experience,  pointed  him  out  as  the  natural  successor  of 
Lord  Liverpool.  But  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
Question  were  distasteful  to  the  King,  and  to  the  bulk  of 
the  party  by  which  the  late  Cabinet  had  been  supported. 
It  may  be  added  that,  except  in  Ireland,  they  were 
unpopular ;  they  were  not  shared  by  any  large  class  either 
in  England  or  Scotland  ;  and  they  were  adverse  to  the  re- 
ligious sentiments  of  the  people.  The  two  most  important 
persons  in  the  anti-Catholic  party  were  Mr.  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington :  the  former  as  being  their  ablest 
speaker  and  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  the 
latter  on  account  of  his  high  rank,  his  splendid  military 
reputation,  his  force  of  character,  and  his  honesty  of 
purpose.  Since  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  the  leader  of  the  high  Tory  section 
of  the  Cabinet,  which  was  hostile  to  Mr.  Canning,  and 
which  represented  the  traditions  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  predecessor.  The  personal  relations  of  Mr.  Peel  with 
Mr.  Canning  were  more  friendly ;  but  the  inconsistency  of 
their  positions  as  leaders  of  the  pro-Catholic  and  anti- 
Catholic  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons,  respectively, 
produced  an  active  feeling  of  political  rivalry  and  jealousy 
between  them.1 

1  Mr.  Fremantle,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  Sept.  29^ 
1823,  says  :  '  I  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfriendly  than  the  footing 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Canning  stand ;  for,  independent  of 
the  measure  of  Lord  Maryborough,  the  whole  foreign  diplomacy  and  policy 
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In  an  interview  with  the  King  on  the  27th  of  March,  1827. 
Mr.  Canning,  being  asked  for  his  advice,  had  counselled 
His  Majesty  to  form  a  government  composed  exclusively 
of  persons  hostile  to  the  Catholics,  and  signified  his  own 
willingness  to  resign  in  order  to  facilitate  such  an  arrange- 
ment. This  offer  the  King  rejected,  declaring  his  wish  to 
retain  Mr.  Canning  in  the  service  of  the  Crown ;  but  he 
proposed  that  a  peer  of  anti-Catholic  opinions  should  be 
made  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Canning  then  declared  that 
he  could  not  consent  to  be  excluded  from  that  post  on 
account  of  his  opinions,  and  that  he  could  only  retain 
office  on  condition  of  having  the  substantive  power  of 
First  Minister.  He  objected  to  what  he  styled  c  the 
superinduction  of  an  anti-Catholic  First  Minister  over  his 
head.'  With  this  mutual  explanation,  they  parted  ;  and 
nothing  was  then  decided.1  It  appears  that  some  days 
afterwards  a  plan  was  discussed  between  Mr.  Canning  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  of  raising  Mr.  Fred.  Eobinson  to 
the  Peerage,  and  of  placing  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Canning's  object  in  making  this  suggestion 


is  carried  on  without  the  Duke's  intervention,  whereas  in  Lord  London- 
derry's time  not  a  step,  even  of  the  smallest  import,  was  taken  without  his 
participation  and  concurrence'  (Mem.  of  Court  of  George  IV.,  vol.  ii.  p.  7). 
In  another  letter  of  June  19,  1824,  he  says :  '  The  language  of  the  Tory 
party,  both  of  the  old  and  present  Court,  is  universal  and  undisguised  abuse 
of  Canning '  (ibid.  p.  91).  Mr.  Plumer  Ward,  in  a  letter  of  Sept.  28,  1824, 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  superiority  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  party  in  the 
Cabinet:  'Neither  he  (Mr.  Canning)  nor  Lord  Liverpool  conceal  their 
feeling  as  to  the  preponderance ;  a  feeling  that  breaks  out  into  downright 
complaints  of  personal  impropriety  and  unfairness.  From  this,  however, 
Canning  always  excepts  Peel,  who,  he  says,  though  he  has  opposed  him,  has 
always  done  it  in  a  fair,  open,  manly  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
says,  he  (Canning)  is  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the  great  corpus  delicti  is  not 
only  his  disposition  to  run  counter  to  Lord  Londonderry's  policy  and  system, 
but  his  seeming  personal  run  at  his  individual  acts,  schemes,  and  friends ' 
(ibid.  p.  126). 
1  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii.  pp.  315-317,  374. 
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1827.     seems  to  have  been  to  keep  the  office  of  Foreign  Secretary, 
which  he  preferred  to  any  other ;  his  intention,  however, 
as  he  subsequently  explained  it,  was,  that  he,  and  not  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  the  '  First  Minister.' l 
As  Mr.    Eobinson's    opinions    respecting    the    Catholic 
Question  agreed  with  Mr.  Canning's,  the  end  which  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  in  view  would  not 
have  been  attained  by  this  arrangement.     Mr.  Peel  did 
not  put  himself  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Prime  Minister,  and  apparently  did  not  wish  to  become 
Lord  Liverpool's  successor  ;  he  deferred  to  the  prior  claims 
which  seniority  at  least  gave  to  Mr.  Canning,2  but  he  in- 
formed Mr.  Canning  of  his  intention  to  resign,  if  a  person 
favourable  to  the  Catholics  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.3    One  reason  which  he  alleged  for 
this  decision  was  the  necessity  of  an  agreement  between 
the  opinions  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  was  responsible 
for  the  government  of  Ireland,4  and  the  Prime  Minister,  on 

1  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii.  pp.  365,  373,  375. 

8  Mr.  Peel  was  Mr.  Canning's  junior  by  eighteen  years. 

8  Stapleton's  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii.  p.  219. 

4  The  reason  was  stated  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  his 
epeech  of  May  1,  1827.  It  also  appears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord  Eldon, 
of  April  9,  1827  (Tiviss,  vol.  ii.  pp.  589-592).  In  these  letters  he  says: 
'  My  earnest  wish  is  to  see  the  present  Government  retained  in  His  Majesty's 
service,  on  the  footing  on  which  it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
misfortune.  I  am  content  with  my  own  position,  and  wish  for  no  advance- 
ment or  change.' — 'My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  present  (perhaps  I  should 
say  the  late)  Administration  reconstituted  precisely  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  stood  when  Lord  Liverpool  was  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can 
it  be  reconstituted  by  Canning,  I  alone  retiring  ? ' — '  I  certainly  did  say  to 
His  Majesty  that  I  could  not  advise  the  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive  Pro- 
testant Government,  that  I  could  not  be  a  party  even  to  the  attempt,  should 
it  be  contemplated  j  but  His  Majesty  was,  I  am  confident,  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  said  also  that  I  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  head  of  a 
Government,  under  that  arrangement  which  I  consider  by  far  the  best  that 
could  be  made,  namely,  the  reconstitution  of  the  late  Administration;  be- 
cause it  was  quite  impossible  for  Canning  to  acquiesce  in  my  appointment.' 
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the  Catholic  Question  ;  but  Mr.  Canning  obviated  this  1827. 
difficulty  by  an  offer  of  the  Foreign  Department.1  On 
the  9th  of  April  Mr.  Peel,  having  had  an  interview  with 
the  King,  came  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  by  His  Majesty's 
command  proposed  the  selection  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  as  a  solution  of  all 
difficulties.  To  this  proposal  Mr.  Canning  refused  to 
accede ; 2  so  that  the  negotiations  of  nearly  two  months 
had  only  brought  matters  between  the  two  persons,  who 
were  the  real  party  leaders,  to  this  point :  namely,  that 
Mr.  Peel  would  not  serve  under  Mr.  Canning  as  Prime 
Minister,  and  that  Mr.  Canning  would  not  agree  to  the 
Prime  Minister  proposed  by  Mr.  Peel.3 

The  time  was  now  come  when  the  knot  which  could 
not  be  untied  must  be  cut ;  and  the  King  solved  the 

The  second  letter  seems  to  have  been  written  in  answer  to  inquiries  of  Lord 
Eldon,  received  after  the  first  letter  had  heen  despatched. 

1  Stapleton,  ibid.  p.  347. 

2  Stapleton,  ibid.  p.  322 ;  compare  pp.  321,  376.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton stated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  2,  1827,  that  he  was  prepared, 
when  Mr.  Canning  invited  him  to  j  oin  his  Ministry,  to  propose  the  name  of 
another  person  as  Prime  Minister.      It  does  not  appear  who  the  person 
intended  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  can  have  been  (see  Stapleton,  ibid. 
p.  365).     [See,  however,  the  next  note. — ED.] 

3  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  a  letter  dated  Abbotsford,  May  10,  1827,  says  :  <I 
understand  Peel  had  from  the  King  carte  blanche  for  an   anti-Catholic 
Administration,  and  that  he  could  not  accept  it  because  there  was  not  strength 
enough  to  form  such  '  (Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott).    Sir  Walter  Scott  had  good 
political  information  from  his  Tory  connections  in  London ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  King  gave  Mr.  Peel  any  such  authority,  or  that 
His  Majesty  ever  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  a  Ministry  formed  on  this 
principle.     In  Koikes'  Journal,  July  7,  1836,  the  following  statement  occurs : 
'  In  the  year  1827  Lord  Grey  had  nearly  joined  the  Tory  ranks ;  he  used  to 
meet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  frequently  at  Lord  Lauderd  ale's,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  was  absolutely  proposed  to  the  King  as  Premier, 
the  Duke  remaining  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  George  TV.  would 
not  forget  his  personal  antipathy  to  him,  and  sent  for  Canning.'    It  is  certain 
that  there  was  no  question  of  Lord  Grey  as  Minister  after  Lord  Liverpool's 
seizure,  and  that  no  overture  of  any  kind  was  then  made  to  him. 
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1827.  problem  by  giving  to  Mr.  Canning,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
a  commission  to  propose  a  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  Ministry.  Upon  receiving  this  commission,  Mr. 
Canning  lost  no  time  in  communicating  to  each  of  his  late 
colleagues  the  commands  which  he  had  received  from  the 
King  :  at  the  same  time  he  announced  to  them  his  wish 
of  adhering  to  the  principles  on  which  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government  had  so  long  acted  together.  In  a  short  tune 
Mr.  Canning  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Westmoreland,  Lord  Bathurst,  Lord  Melville, 
and  Mr.  Peel,  refusals  to  join  a  Ministry  of  which  he 
should  be  the  head.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  likewise 
resigned  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief,  which  he  had 
held  in  connection  with  the  Master-Generalship  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  only  members  of  the  late  Cabinet  who 
consented  to  form  part  of  a  Canning  Administration  were 
Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Fred.  Eobinson,  Mr. 
Huskisson,  and  Mr.  C.  Wynn.  In  consequence  of  the 
refusal  of  junction  from  nearly  all  the  anti-Catholic 
members  of  the  late  Government,  Mr.  Canning  opened  a 
negotiation  with  Lord  Lansdowne  and  the  Whigs  which, 
however,  for  the  present  led  to  no  result.  His  Cabinet 
was  then  formed  in  the  following  manner  :  Mr.  Canning 
himself  (after  the  example  of  Pitt,  Addington,  and  Perceval) 
held  the  offices  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  conjunction.  Sir  John 
Copley,  created  Lord  Lyndhurst,  became  Lord  Chancellor : 
Lord  Harrowby,  Lord  Bexley,  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr. 
Wynn  retained  the  offices  which  they  had  held  under 
Lord  Liverpool.  The  Duke  of  Portland  became  Privy 
Seal.  Mr.  Sturgess  Bourne  received  the  Seals  of  the  Home, 
and  Lord  Dudley  those  of  the  Foreign  Department.  Mr. 
Fred.  Eobinson,  created  Lord  Goderich,  became  Colonial 
Secretary ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  as  Secretary-at-War, 
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office  he  had  held  in  Lord  Liverpool's  Government,  1827. 
obtained,  for  the  first  time,  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was  not  put  in  commission, 
but  was  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  without  a  seat 
in  the  Cabinet.  As  a  proof  of  the  resistance  which  Mr. 
Canning  experienced  from  the  Tory  party,  we  may  mention 
that  a  paper  signed  by  eight  dukes  was  presented  to  the 
King  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  remonstrating  against  Mr. 
Canning's  appointment  as  Prime  Minister,  and  notifying 
their  organised  opposition  to  any  government  of  which 
he  should  be  the  head. 

Upon  the  resumption  of  business  after  the  recess,  the 
explanations  of  the  outgoing  and  incoming  Ministers  were 
given ;  the  most  important  part  of  which  related  to  an 
unfriendly  correspondence  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Mr.  Canning,  originating,  as  we  feel  satisfied  from 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  in  a  sincere 
misunderstanding  on  both  sides.1  Before  the  end  of  the 
session,  Lord  Lansdowne  became  a  member  of  the  Cabinet : 
Lord  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Tierney  likewise  were  appointed 
First  Commissioner  of  Woods,  and  Master  of  the  Mint, 
and  entered  the  Cabinet.  After  the  session,  Lord  Lans- 
downe, became  Home  Secretary ;  Lord  Carlisle  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  as  Privy  Seal,  the  latter  retaining  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  Mr.  Sturges  Bourne  succeeded 
to  the  office  of  Woods.  In  this  manner,  a  junction  was 
effected  between  Mr.  Canning  and  a  section  of  the  Whig 
party :  the  Home  Office,  which  was  confided  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  had  a  peculiar  importance  at  this  moment, 
on  account  of  its  connection  with  the  Government  of 

1  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Private  Explanatory  Letter  to  Mr. 
Canning  (published  by  Mr.  Stapleton,  Life  of  Canning,  vol.  iii.  p.  384),  says : 
1 1  am  not  in  the  habit  of  deciding  upon  such  matters  hastily  or  in  anger ; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is,  that  I  never  had  a  quarrel  with  any  man  in  my 
life.' 
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1827.  Ireland.  The  principal  events  of  the  fragment  of  the 
session  which  succeeded  the  formation  of  Mr.  Canning's 
Ministry  were  the  personal  alienation  of  Mr.  Peel  from 
the  Government,  who,  as  Mr.  Canning  declared,  '  openly 
raised  the  standard  of  opposition ;'  and  the  insertion  of  a 
hostile  amendment  in  the  Corn-law  Bill,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  led  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  Bill  by  the  Government.  Lord  Grey,  likewise,  to 
whom  the  King  had  conceived  a  personal  objection,  and 
with  whom  there  had  been  no  communication  on  the  ne- 
gotiation which  had  taken  place  with  the  Whigs,  made  a 
-  speech  containing  a  severe  censure  of  Mr.  Canning's  foreign 
and  domestic  policy.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
2nd  of  July,  at  which  time  Mr.  Canning,  though  his  con- 
stitution was  impaired,  enjoyed  his  usual  health  ;  but  on 
the  3rd  of  August  he  was  seized  with  a  severe  inflamma- 
tory attack,  and  on  the  8th  he  died.  We  shall  have 
occasion,  in  following  the  course  of  events  till  the  end  of 
1830,  to  estimate  the  effects  produced  by  Mr.  Canning's 
sudden  and  premature  death,  at  the  moment  when  his 
ministerial  arrangements  had  been  completed,  and  his 
Cabinet  had  assumed  a  definitive  form.  We  will  only  re- 
mark, that  as  an  orator,  he  has  never,  in  our  opinion,  been 
surpassed,  if  he  has  ever  been  equalled,  among  the  states- 
men of  this  country.  Burke's  diction  may  have  been  more 
copious  and  vehement ;  but  we  know  that  his  speeches 
were  marred  in  the  delivery.1  Mr.  Canning's  voice  was 

1  Mr.  Rush,  in  his  First  Residence  at  the  Court  of  London,  thus  reports  a 
conversation  with  Lord  Erskine,  no  mean  judge  of  oratorical  delivery,  re- 
specting Burke  :  ( Desiring  to  hear  something  of  Burke's  delivery  from  so 
high  a  source,  I  asked  him  about  it.  "It  was  execrable,"  said  he.  "  I  was 
in  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  made  his  great  speech  on  American 
Conciliation — the  greatest  he  ever  made.  He  drove  everybody  away.  I 
wanted  to  go  out  with  the  rest,  but  was  near  him  and  afraid  to  get  up  ;  so 
I  squeezed  myself  down,  and  crawled  under  the  benches  like  a  dog,  until  I 
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clear,  flexible,  and  harmonious,  though  not  powerful ;  his      1827. 
manner   was   animated   and   impressive   in   the   highest 
degree.1 

The  contest  for  the  post  of  Prime  Minister  which  took 
place  upon  Lord  Liverpool's  resignation  was  substantially 
a  struggle  for  personal  ascendancy.2  Mr.  Canning  advised 
the  King  to  form  an  exclusively  anti-Catholic  administra- 
tion, believing  such  a  government  to  be  impossible,  and 
also  convinced  that  if  possible  it  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
state.  When  he  received  from  the  King  the  answer 

got  to  the  door  without  his  seeing  me,  rejoicing  in  my  escape.  Next  day  I 
went  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  When  the  speech  followed  me  there,  I  read  it 
over  and  over  again ;  I  could  hardly  think  of  anything  else ;  I  carried  it 
about  me,  thumbed  it,  until  it  got  like  wadding  for  my  gun '  (p.  237). 

1  The  following  anecdotes  occur  in  Mr.  Rush's  Second  Residence  at  the 
Court  of  London,  under  the  years  1819  and  1820 :  '  After  dinner  I  had  re- 
newed conversations  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Alluding  to  the  style  of 
speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  characterised  it  by  saying  that  the 
true  light  in  which  to  consider  it  was  as  animated  conversation  on  public 
business ;  and  he  added  that  it  was  rare  for  any  speech  to  succeed  in  that 
body  which  was  raised  on  any  other  basis.'  '  I  converse  with  Mr.  Canning 
on  the  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  mention  to  him  Sir 
James  Mackintosh's  remark :  he  accedes  to  it ;  says  it  is  true  as  a  general 
rule,  that  their  speaking  must  take  conversation  as  its  basis,  rather  than 
anything  studied  or  stately.  The  House  was  a  business- doing  body,  and  the 
speaking  must  conform  to  its  character ;  it  was  jealous  of  ornament  in  de- 
bate, which,  if  it  came  at  all,  must  come  as  without  consciousness.  There 
must  be  method  also :  but  this  should  be  felt  in  the  effect,  rather  than  seen 
in  the  manner ;  no  formal  divisions,  set  exordiums,  or  perorations,  as  the 
old  rhetoricians  taught,  would  do.  First  and  last,  and  everywhere,  you 
must  aim  at  reasoning;  and  if  you  could  be  eloquent,  you  might  at  any 
time,  but  not  at  an  appointed  time.  To  this  effect  he  expressed  himself, 
though  I  do  injustice  to  his  language'  (pp.  44,  306).  A  well- written  and 
discriminating  character  of  Mr.  Canning,  including  a  full  account  of  his 
oratory,  is  in  Mackintosh's  Miscellaneous  Works,  voh  ii.  p.  455.  An  offer 
was  made  to  Moore,  by  the  authority  of  Lady  Canning,  to  write  the  Life  of 
Mr.  Canning,  but  it  was  declined  (Mem.  of  Moore,  vol.  vi.  p.  106). 

8  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  told  by  Lord  Melville,  in  July  1827,  that  Mr. 
Canning  had  said  that  '  the  office  of  Premier  was  his  by  inheritance ;  he 
could  not,  from  constitution,  hold  it  above  two  years,  and  then  it  would 
descend  to  Peel '  (Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott). 
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1827.  which  he  expected,  and  was  told  that  there  was  no  wish 
to  dispense  with  his  services,  he  made  conditions  whicli 
were  inconsistent  with  any  other  person  being  appointed 
Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Canning  would  not  consent  to  an 
anti-Catholic  Prime  Minister  because  it  was  a  proscrip- 
tion of  his  opinions  in  his  person  ;  Mr.  Peel  would  not 
consent  to  a  pro-Catholic  Prime  Minister,  because  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the 
Catholic  Question  and  with  his  position  as  Home  Secretary. 
Neither  of  these  two  arguments  could  properly  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  of  making  the  Catholic  Question  an 
open  question,  to  which  nevertheless  each  of  the  leaders 
adhered,  though  Mr.  Canning  could  urge,  with  truth,  that 
if  the  Cabinet  were  to  be  strictly  neutral  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  it  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  neutrality 
to  insist  upon  an  anti-Catholic  Prime  Minister.  It  appears 
to  us  that  if  Mr.  Peel  believed  in  his  own  arguments  on 
the  Catholic  Question  ;  if  he  really  thought  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Catholic  disabilities  would  be  productive  of 
the  evils  which  he  described ;  and  that  the  existing  system 
of  exclusion  ought  to  be  permanently  maintained  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  Constitution ;  then  he  ought  to 
have  urged  upon  the  King  the  formation  of  an  administra- 
tion upon  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Catholic 
claims,  and  to  have  himself  offered  to  take  a  leading  part 
in  it.  If,  however,  he  had  a  lurking  consciousness  that 
his  arguments  were  unsound,  and  his  policy  mischievous  ; 
and  that  a  case  of  necessity  for  conceding  the  Catholic 
claims  might  speedily  arise,  then  he  ought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  eminence  which  he  had  achieved  as  anti-Catholic 
leader,  to  have  openly  renounced  his  advocacy  of  a  cause 
which  he  felt  to  be  untenable.  If  Mr.  Peel  and  the  anti- 
Catholic  members  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Cabinet  were 
sincerely  persuaded  of  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  they 
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ought  to  have  set  Mr.  Canning  at  defiance,  arid  to  have  1827. 
formed  an  anti-Catholic  government ;  if  they  had  not  that 
sincere  conviction,  they  ought  not  to  have  refused  to  join 
his  Ministry.1  In  a  conversation  which  Lord  Eldon  had 
with  the  King  in  March  1829,  while  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill  was  before  Parliament,  His  Majesty  stated  that  when 
Mr.  Canning  was  made  Minister,  he  engaged  that  the 
Catholic  Question  should  never  be  brought  forward,  and 
he  blamed  the  Ministers  who  retired  upon  Mr.  Canning's 
appointment  for  having  thrown  the  power  into  his  hands.2 
Sir  Eobert  Peel,  however,  in  the  memoir  left  by  him  for 
posthumous  publication,  states  that  the  King  must  clearly 
have  been  mistaken  in  supposing  Mr.  Canning  to  have 
given  any  such  engagement : 3  and  it  may  be  added  that 
if  the  King  wished  to  exclude  Mr.  Canning  from  power, 
he  ought  to  have  attempted  the  formation  of  an  anti- 
Catholic  government. 

Upon  Mr.   Canning's  death,  Lord  Goderich,  who  had 
been  the  ministerial  leader  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 

1  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  letter  of  May  1827,  already  cited,  thus  comments 
on  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  who  refused  to  join  Mr.  Canning: 
'  They  ought  either  to  have  made  a  stand  without  Canning,  or  a  stand  with 
him  ;  for  to  abdicate  as  they  have  done  was  the  way  to  subject  the  country 
to  all  the  future  experiments  which  this  Catholic  Emancipation  may  lead 
those  that  now  carry  it  to  attempt,  and  which  may  prove  worse,  far  worse, 
than  anything  connected  with  the  question  itself.  Thus  says  the  old  Scotch 
Tory.  But  I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  it  was  the  question  of  Emancipa- 
tion, or  any  public  question,  which  carried  them  out.  I  believe  the  pre- 
dominant motive  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  of  them  was  personal  hostility 
to  Canning,  and  that  with  more  prudence,  less  arbitrary  manners,  and  more 
attention  to  the  feelings  of  his  colleagues,  he  would  have  stepped  nem.  con. 
into  the  situation  of  Prime  Minister,  to  which  his  eloquence  and  talent 
naturally  point  him  out.'  See  Sir  "Walter  Scott's  further  remarks  on  Mr. 
Canning's  alliance  with  the  Whigs,  and  its  probable  effects  in  promoting  an 
anti-Tory  policy,  in  his  letter  to  M.  Morritt,  June  10,  1827 — (Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scoti). 

'  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldon,  vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

s  Vol.  i.  p.  275. 
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1827.  late  administration,  was  promoted  by  the  King  to  the 
post  of  Prime  Minister.  The  following  additional  changes 
were  now  made  ;  the  Duke  of  Portland  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Council  instead  of  Lord  Harrowby,  who 
retired  on  account  of  ill  health ;  Mr.  Huskisson  succeeded 
Lord  Goderich  as  Colonial  Secretary,  and  was  intended 
to  be  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Mr.  C.  Grant 
was  his  successor  at  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Herries 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  Lord  Anglesey 
entered  the  Cabinet  as  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance.1 
During  the  recess,  a  difference  of  opinion  arose  between 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  Mr.  Herries  respecting  the  selection  of 
a  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which  was  to  be 
moved  for  in  the  following  session  ;  neither  would  yield 
his  opinion,  and  Lord  Goderich,  declining  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  this  dispute  between  his  two  colleagues,  tendered 
his  resignation,  which  was  accepted.'2  The  King,  ap- 
parently reluctant  to  fall  back  at  once  upon  the  ultra-Tory 
leaders,  attempted  to  induce  Lord  Harrowby  to  form  an 
administration,  who  declined  on  account  of  the  state  of  his 
health  :3  it  seems  likewise  that  His  Majesty  would  have 

1  Lord  Lansdowne's  reasons  for  retaining  office  in  the  Government  of 
Lord  Goderich,  after  Mr.  Canning's  death,  are  stated  in  Mem.  of  Moore, 
vol.  v.  p.  198.     He  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  King  in  September,  hut 
consented  to  remain,  on  condition  that  he  might  have  the  royal  authority 
for  stating  that  it  was  solely  in  submission  to  the  express  desire  of  His 
Majesty  that  he  did  so. 

2  Some  member  of  this  Government,  who  regretted  its  dissolution,  re- 
marked at  the  time  that  he  had  never  before  joined  so  heartily  in  the 
prayer  against  '  false  doctrines,  heresies,  and  schisms.'     A  letter  from  Lord 
Goderich  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  of  Jan.  18,  1828,  informing  the  Duke 
of  the  dissolution  of  his  own  government,  and  of  his  feelings  towards  the 
new  government,  is  printed  in  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.  vol.  ii. 
p.  358. 

3  Lord  Harrowby  was  now  sixty-six  years  old.     The  interview  of  Lord 
Harrowby  with  the  King  took  place  at  Windsor  Lodge,  on  Dec.  18,  1827. 
The  King  tried  to  tempt  Lord  Harrowby  by  an  offer  of  the  Garter :  a 
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been  willing  to  entrust  the  same  commission  to  Mr.  Hus-  1828. 
kisson,  if  he  could  have  ventured  to  accept  it,1  however, 
Lord  Goderich  having  tendered  his  final  resignation  on 
the  8th  of  January,  the  King,  on  the  following  day,  sent 
for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  authorised  him  to  form 
an  administration.  The  account  of  his  interview  with  the 
King  which  the  Duke  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel  on  the  same  day 
was  as  follows  :  '  He  (the  King)  said  that  he  thought  the 
government  must  be  composed  of  persons  of  both  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Question ;  that  he 
approved  of  all  his  late  and  former  servants  ;  and  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  anybody  excepting  to  Lord  Grey. 
He  afterwards  expressed  a  wish  to  retain  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire2  and  Lord  Carlisle  in  his  service,  and  he 
spoke  highly  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord  Dudley ;  but 
upon  the  whole  he  left  me  carte  blanche,  with  the  single 
exception  above  mentioned ;  and  he  repeatedly  desired  that 
I  would  form  for  him  a  strong  government.  .  .  .  The 
King  said  it  was  understood  the  Eoman  Catholic  Ques- 
tion was  not  to  be  made  a  cabinet  question  :  that  there  was 
to  be  a  Protestant  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Protestant  Lord 
Lieutenant,  and  a  Protestant  Chancellor  of  Ireland.' 3 

circumstance  alluded  to  in  one  of  the  squibs  of  the  day,  which,  describing 
the  endeavours  vainly  made  to  find  a  coachman  for  the  state  coach,  men- 
tioned '  an  experienced  rider '  as  one  of  the  persons  applied  to,  but  added 
that  he  declined  to  '  handle  the  ribbons.' 

1  Biogr.  Mem.  of  Mr,  Huskisson,  p.  145. 

3  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain  since 
May  1827. 

3  Letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  of  Jan.  9,  1828;  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  L  p.  11.  The 
objection  made  by  George  IV.  to  Lord  Grey,  like  that  made  by  his  father 
to  Mr.  Fox,  is  likewise  mentioned  in  Biogr.  Mem.  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  p.  156. 
Mr.  Raikes,  in  his  Journal  for  Sept.  24,  1843,  reports  the  following  passage 
from  the  conversation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Walmer  Castle :  '  When 
he  sent  for  me  to  form  a  new  Administration,  in  1828,  he  was  then  seriously 
ill,  though  he  would  never  allow  it.  I  found  him  in  bed,  dressed  in  a 
dirty  silk  jacket  and  a  turban  nightcap,  one  as  greasy  as  the  other;  for, 
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1828.  The  effect  of  Mr.  Canning's  premature  death  began  now 
to  show  itself  in  a  reactionary  tendency,  at  a  moment  when 
a  progressive  movement  in  the  Liberal  direction  was 
peculiarly  desirable.  The  Coalition  Administration,  which 
he  had  formed,  and  which  had  not  time  to  acquire  cohe- 
sion and  firmness  during  his  life,  naturally  fell  to  pieces 
soon  after  his  death ;  and  the  King,  resolved  before  all 
things  to  avoid  a  Whig  Government,  had  recourse  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  main  reliance  must  necessarily 
be  upon  Mr.  Peel.  His  Majesty,  however,  announced  from 
the  beginning  that  there  was  to  be  no  attempt  at  unani- 
mity in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Question.  The  new 
Cabinet  was  thus  formed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  be- 
came First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  The  Whig  members  of 
the  two  late  administrations,  viz.  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
'Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  withdrew.  They  were  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Wynn.  Mr.  Peel  returned  to  the  Home  Office, 
and  his  friend  Mr.  Goulburn  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr.  Herries  being  transferred  to  the  Master- 
ship of  the  Mint.  Lord  Bathurst  replaced  the  Duke  of 
Portland  as  President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Ellenborough 
was  appointed  Privy  Seal,  Lord  Melville,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster ;  the  latter  in  the  room  of  Lord 
Bexley.  The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  four  Canningites 
remained. 

notwithstanding  his  coquetry  about  dress  in  public,  he  was  extremely  dirty 
and  slovenly  in  private.  The  first  words  he  said  to  me  were,  "  Arthur,  the 
Cabinet  is  defunct;"  and  then  he  began  to  describe  the  manner  in  which 
the  late  Ministers  had  taken  leave  of  him  on  giving  in  their  resignations. 
This  was  accompanied  by  the  most  ludicrous  mimicry  of  the  voice  and 
manner  of  each  individual,  so  strikingly  like,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
refrain  from  fits  of  laughter.'  There  must  be  some  confusion  in  Mr.  Raikes' 
notes  or  in  the  Duke's  recollection ;  for  the  outgoing  Ministers  could  not 
have  had  their  audiences  of  leave  before  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  first 
interview  with  the  King. 
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Parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  1828. 
explanations  were  afforded  respecting  the  dissolution  of 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Goderich,  and  the  formation  of  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  only  important  measure 
of  the  session  was  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  which  cast  a  stigma  upon  Dissenters,  though  with- 
out practically  excluding  them,  from  offices,  as  their 
omission  to  take  the  sacramental  test  was  healed  by  an 
annual  Indemnity  Act.  The  question  was  brought  forward 
by  Lord  John  Russell ;  his  motion  was  opposed  by  the 
Government,  but  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  44.  The 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division ;  a  de- 
claration was  inserted  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  Bill  in  Commit- 
tee— and  in  this  shape  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
without  any  further  opposition.  The  House  of  Lords 
agreed  to  it  with  some  unimportant  verbal  amendments, 
and  the  measure  became  law.  Later  in  the  session  (May 
8th),  Sir  Francis  Burdett  moved  a  resolution  for  con- 
sidering the  laws  relative  to  the  Bornan  Catholics  ;  which 
motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six,  the  numbers 
being  272  to  266.  This  resolution  was  communicated  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  question  was  fully  debated  in 
that  assembly.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  as  Prime 
Minister,  expressed  himself  as  decidedly  hostile  to  the 
removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities,  though  his  tone  was 
conciliatory ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by  181  to  137. 
The  votes  of  this  session,  therefore,  showed  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty ;  and  that,  though  nearly  divided  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  there  was  a  bare  majority  in  its  favour ;  whereas 
a  large  majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  still  held  firmly 
to  the  anti-Catholic  code.  It  is  clear  that  at  this  moment 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons, 
was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic 
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1828.  Question.1  The  Corn-law  Bill,  establishing  a  sliding  scale 
of  high  protective  duties,  was  revived  by  the  Government, 
and  passed  in  a  form  substantially  identical  with  the 
dropped  Bill  of  the  previous  session,  though  less  favour- 
able to  the  consumer. 

While  a  Bill  for  extending  the  franchise  of  East  Eetford 
to  the  hundreds,  proposed  in  this  session  by  Mr.  Peel,  was 
in  Committee,  Mr.  Huskisson  voted  for  a  clause  transfer- 
ring the  franchise  to  Birmingham.  This  vote  was  given 
on  May  the  19th.  On  his  return  home,  at  a  late  hour, 
after  the  debate,  Mr.  Huskisson,  before  going  to  bed, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  stating  what 
he  had  done,  and  tendering  his  resignation.  The  Duke, 
upon  receiving  this  letter  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning,  wrote  back  an  answer,  expressing  his  surprise 
and  concern  at  the  contents  of  it,  and  stating  that  he  had 
laid  it  before  the  King.  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  prepared  for 
so  sudden  and  absolute  an  acceptance  of  his  offer,  sent 
Lord  Dudley,  and  afterwards  Lord  Palmerston,  to  explain 
to  the  Duke  that  he  had  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the 
letter.  The  Duke,  however,  replied,  that  '  It  is  no  mis- 
take, it  can  be  no  mistake,  and  shah1  be  no  mistake ; '  and 
refused  to  make  any  overture  towards  an  amicable  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  A  correspondence  ensued  between 
Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Duke,  but  it  led  to  no  result. 
Mr.  Huskisson  would  not  request  permission  to  withdraw 
the  letter ;  the  Duke  would  not  ask  him  to  withdraw  it ; 
and  the  resignation  consequently  remained  unrevoked.2 
Judged  upon  moral  grounds,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  this  occasion  is  unobjectionable ;  Mr. 
Huskisson's  letter  certainly  conveyed  the  meaning  which 

1  On  the  views  of  the  two  Houses  at  this  time  respecting  the  Catholic 
question,  see  the  remarks  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  183). 

2  Ann.  Reg.,  1828,  pp.  14-21 ;  Biogr.  Mem.  of  Hmkisson,  pp.  170-173. 
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he  attributed  to  it,  and  he  was  justified  in  acting  upon  a  1828. 
letter  which  Mr.  Huskisson  expressed  no  wish  to  recall. 
But  as  a  politician,  he  showed  (as  we  think)  a  remarkable 
narrowness  of  inind  and  want  of  foresight,  in  permitting 
so  trifling  a  ground  of  difference,  and  one  which  could 
have  been  removed  without  any  real  loss  of  dignity  or 
honour,  to  be  the  means  of  expelling  the  more  liberal 
section  of  his  Cabinet,  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
With  Mr.  Huskisson,  the  other  Canningites  of  the  Ca- 
binet, namely,  Lord  Dudley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  likewise  resigned.  Mr.  W.  Lamb  (afterwards 
Lord  Melbourne)  also  resigned  his  office  of  Irish  Secre- 
tary on  the  same  ground.  In  consequence  of  these  re- 
signations, Lord  Aberdeen  was  advanced  to  the  Foreign 
Department ;  Sir  George  Murray  became  Colonial  Secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  The  offices  of  Secretary-at-War  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  were  filled  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  and  Mr.  Arbuthnot,  but  without  seats  in  the 
Cabinet. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  the  Canningite 
section  of  the  Cabinet,  was  important,  not  only  in  its  ne- 
cessary and  contemplated  result,  of  giving  to  the  Ministry 
a  deeper  and  more  unmixed  Tory  hue,  but  also  in  an 
accidental  and  unforeseen  effect,  which  illustrated  the 
saying  of  Aristotle,  that  revolutions,  though  they  are  made 
for  great  objects,  often  spring  out  of  trifling  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  by  accepting  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  C.  Grant,  vacated  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Clare.  When  he  presented 
himself  for  re-election,  he  was  opposed  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
who,  though  as  a  Eoman  Catholic  unable  to  take  the 
oaths  at  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not 
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3828.  disqualified  by  law  for  election  as  a  member.  The  poll 
took  place  at  the  beginning  of  July  ;  the  excitement  and 
violence  of  language  were  great ;  the  small  freeholders, 
almost  universally  Catholics,  were  led  to  the  hustings  by 
their  priests,  in  order  to  vote  for  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  though  backed  by  all  the  gentry  of  the 
country,  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  Emancipation ;  but  this 
availed  him  nothing.  'The  time  is  come,'  said  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  the  Clare  electors,  '  when  the  system  which 
has  been  pursued  towards  this  country  must  be  put  a  stop 
to.  It  will  not  do  for  the  future  to  say,  "  Sweet  friend,  I 
wish  you  well ;  "  but  it  must  be  shown  by  acts  that  they 
do  wish  us  well.  It  is  time  that  this  system  should  be 
put  an  end  to ;  and  I  am  come  here  to  put  an  end  to  it.'1 
After  the  long  parliamentary  agitation  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  and  after  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  domi- 
nant party  in  England  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
Mr.  O'Connell  had  now  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  justice  of  England,  and 
that  the  relief  which  he  sought  could  only  be  extorted 
from  her  fears.  He  therefore  resorted  to  a  method  of 
remonstrance,  which,  without  a  resort  to  violence,  or  a 
breach  of  the  law,  was  practically  a  defiance  to  England. 
He  approached  the  portals  of  the  Constitution  with  a 
demand,  not  a  petition,  for  admittance.  We  think  that 
he  was  right :  the  patience  of  the  Irish  Catholics  had 
been  long  tried,  and  had  borne  much  ;  but  the  intolerant 

1  A  full  account  of  the  Clare  election — the  lever  by  which  O'Connell 
undermined  the  resistance  of  England  to  the  Catholic  question — is  given  in 
the  Annual  Register  for  1828,  pp.  123-129 ;  see  also  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald's 
Letters,  written  at  the  time  to  Mr.  Peel  (Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  109-115)  ; 
and  "Wyse's  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Catholic  Association,  vol.  i.  pp.  371-399. 
The  objects  of  the  Catholic  leaders  in  the  Clare  election  are  well  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Wyse  (p.  392). 
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spirit  of  Great  Britain  seemed  equally  proof  against  time     1828. 
and  reason. 

Quam  neque  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  ulla. 

Something  more  effective  than  annual  motions  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  required,  in  order  to  remove 
the  civil  disabilities  of  six  millions  of  British  subjects. 
As  the  Catholics,  though  they  could  not  sit  and  vote  in 
Parliament,  could  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  the 
experiment  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had  tried  in  Clare,  could 
manifestly  be  repeated  with  success  in  a  large  number  of 
the  other  counties  in  Ireland. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  July.  The 
lesson  taught  by  the  Clare  election  was  so  decisive,  that 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  parted  at 
the  end  of  the  session,  they  agreed  that  the  Duke  should 
send  Mr.  Peel  a  full  statement  of  his  views  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  and  the  Catholic  Question.  On  the  9th  of 
August,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  communicated  to  Mr. 
Peel  (who  was  at  Brighton),  a  memorandum  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  which  he  had  sent  to  the  King,  with  an 
accompanying  letter ;  the  King's  answer ;  a  memorandum 
on  the  Catholic  Question,  containing  a  plan  for  its  settle- 
ment, which  he  had  since  drawn,  and  a  letter  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Mr.  Peel  returned  these  papers  on  the  llth, 
with  a  letter  and  memorandum,  containing  a  full  and 
unreserved  exposition  of  his  views.  The  conclusion  at 
which  he  arrives,  after  a  statement  of  his  reasons,  is  that 
there  would  be  less  evil  in  making  a  decided  effort  to  settle 
the  Catholic  Question,  than  in  leaving  it  an  open  question ; 
but  that  its  satisfactory  adjustment  would  not  be  promoted 
by  committing  the  charge  of  it  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  his  hands.  He  promises  to  resign  at  whatever  time 
may  be  found  most  convenient,  and  to  co-operate  cordially 
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1828.  with  the  Duke's  Government  in  supporting  the  measure 
to  be  introduced  into  Parliament.  In  his  memorandum 
he  discusses  the  nature  of  the  legislative  measure  to  be 
proposed.  The  Duke  communicated  Mr.  Peel's  papers  to 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  but  not  to  the  King ;  and  the  matter 
rested  here  for  the  present.1 

The  problem  which  the  Cabinet  were  now  called  upon 
to  solve,  is  correctly  stated  by  Mr.  Peel  in  the  papers 
which  he  drew  up  at  this  time.  It  was  properly  a 
national  and  not  a  religious  question ;  not  merely  the 
removal  of  disabilities  from  a  body  of  religionists,  but 
the  pacification  of  Ireland  was  at  issue.  The  Catholic 
Association  had  brought  matters  to  a  pass  which  rendered 
it  necessary  for  England  to  choose  between  the  concession 
of  the  Catholic  claims  and  the  reconquest  of  Ireland.  A 
Cabinet  neutral  upon  the  Catholic  Question  was  no  longer 
a  possibility.  '  Such  is  the  extraordinary  power  of  the 
Association '  (said  Lord  Anglesey,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in 
a  letter  of  July  2nd,  1828),  '  or  rather  of  the  agitators, 
of  whom  there  are  many  of  high  ability,  of  ardent  mind, 
of  great  daring — that  I  am  quite  certain  they  could  lead 
on  the  people  to  open  rebellion  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and 
then:  organisation  is  such  that  in  the  hands  of  desperate 
and  inteUigent  leaders,  they  would  be  extremely  formid- 
able.' 2  '  I  have  little  doubt '  (said  Lord  Francis  Leveson, 
the  Chief  Secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  of  December 
2nd,  1828),  '  that  the  peasantry  of  the  south  at  present 
look  forward  to  the  period  of  O'Connell's  expulsion  from 
the  House  of  Commons  as  the  time  of  rising,  but  any 
occurrence  in  the  interval  which  should  appear  to  be  ad- 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  177-202.    His  views  on  the  impossibility  of  the 
Catholic  question  remaining  an  open  question  are  repeated  in  his  memo- 
randum of  Jan.  12,  1829  (ibid.  p.  291). 

2  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  147. 
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verse  to  the  interests  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  body  might     1828. 
precipitate  this  result.' l 

The  menaces  were  not,  however,  confined  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  The  Irish  Protestants,  a  high-spirited  body, 
accustomed  to  command,  and  ignorant  of  fear,  had  been 
roused  by  the  violence  of  their  opponents ;  they  had 
converted  their  Orange  Lodges  into  Brunswick  Clubs,  and 
were  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice,  to  take  the  field  against 
their  Catholic  countrymen.  '  The  Orangemen '  (Lord 
Anglesey  writes  to  Mr.  Peel,  in  September), '  or,  I  suppose 
I  am  now  to  call  them  the  Brunswickers,  are  rivalling  the 
Association  both  in  violence  and  rent.  Two  Associations 
and  two  Eents  are  rather  formidable.' 2  '  It  is  clear '  (said 
Mr.  Shiel  in  a  speech  delivered  at  this  time  to  the  Catholic 
Association)  '  that  the  division  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  is  widening.  They  were  before  parted,  but 
they  are  now  rent  asunder ;  and  while  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation rises  up  from  the  indignant  passions  of  one  great 
body  of  the  community,  the  Brunswick  Club  is  springing 
out  of  the  irritated  pride  and  the  sectarian  rancour  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  owes 
its  political  parentage  to  heavy  wrong,  operating  on  deeply 
sensitive  and  strongly  susceptible  feelings.  Oppression 
has  engendered  it.  The  Protestant  Association  has  its 
birth  in  the  hereditary  love  of  power,  and  inveterate 
habits  of  domination;  and  thus  two  great  rivals  are 
brought  into  political  existence,  and  enter  the  lists  against 
each  other.  As  yet  they  have  not  engaged  in  the  great 
struggle;  they  have  not  closed  in  the  combat;  but  as 
they  advance  upon  each  other,  and  collect  their  might,  it 
is  easy  to  discover  the  horrible  passions  by  which  they 
are  influenced,  and  the  full  determination  with  which  they 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  263.  2  Ibid.  p.  208. 
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1828.  rush  to  the  encounter.'1  The  Protestant  movement  was 
not  likely  to  be  long  confined  to  Ireland.  The  Protestants 
of  England  soon  began  to  express  their  sympathies  with 
their  Irish  brethren,  and  a  great  county  meeting  for  Kent 
was  held  on  Penenden  Heath,  in  October,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  Irish  Brunswickers.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Lord  Anglesey  (who  had  hitherto  been  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  Catholic  claims),  pressed  upon  the  Cabinet 
the  necessity  of  immediate  legislation.2  He  predicted 
a  quiet  winter,  and  told  Mr.  Peel  that  the  English 
Government  would  have  time  to  legislate  before  the 
Irish  Government  began  to  fight ;  but  he  declared  that 
he  could  not  answer  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
beyond  the  meeting  of  Parliament ;  and  that  things  could 
not  remain  as  they  were.3 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  his  colleagues — assuming 
that  they  continued  in  office,  and  faced  the  difficulty  of 
the  moment,  had  three  alternatives  presented  to  their 
choice :  namely,  the  Eeconquest  of  Ireland,  Eepeal  of  the 
Union,  and  Catholic  Emancipation. 

It  appears  from  Sir  E.  Peel's  memorandum  of  January 
12th,  1829,  that  out  of  the  93  members  for  Ireland,  61,  in 
the  session  of  1828,  voted  in  favour  of  the  Catholic 
Question,  and  that  out  of  61  county  members,  45  voted 

1  Annual  Register,  1828,  p.  141. 

3  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 

8  In  a  letter  of  Sept.  9,  1828,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Mr.  Grenville 
expresses  himself  thus :  '  The  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation  is  fast 
approaching,  and  that  irresistibly.  I  know  from  the  most  unquestionable 
authority,  that  very  many  of  the  Orange  Protestants  in  Ireland  are  now  so 
entirely  alarmed  at  their  own  position,  that  they  express,  in  the  most  un- 
qualified terms,  their  earnest  desire  for  any  settlement  of  the  question  at 
issue  on  any  terms ;  and  Dawson's  recantation,  which  the  papers  will  have 
shown  you,  has  been  the  signal  for  a  more  undisguised  display  of  the  same 
opinions.  It  must  take  place,  as  I  believe,  before  many  months  shall  pass ' 
(Mem.  of  Court  of  George  IV,  vol.  ii.  p.  380). 
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on  the  same  side  ;  and  he  shows  that  an  attempt  to  1828. 
govern  Ireland  by  an  English  majority,  while  the  Irish 
Catholics  were  so  strongly  represented  in  Parliament, 
would  render  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons  impossible.1  In  order  to  govern  Ireland  in 
defiance  of  the  opinions  of  the  Irish  Catholics,  a  re- 
conquest  of  the  country  and  its  permanent  treatment 
after  the  fashion  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  would  have 
been  necessary.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  England,  if  their  pride,  their  passions,  and 
their  religious  feelings  had  been  gradually  and  skillfully 
inflamed,  might  not  have  sanctioned  this  course,  so  far  at 
least  as  the  preliminary  steps  were  concerned.  But 
neither  the  Duke  of  Wellington  nor  Mr.  Peel  were 
politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Strafibrd  or  the  Duke  of  Alva. 
They  were  both  essentially  humane  men.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  in  the  most  impressive  passage  which  he  ever 
delivered  to  a  deliberative  assembly,  assured  the  House 
of  Lords  that  he  knew  too  well  what  were  the  evils  of 
civil  war  ever  to  inflict  them  voluntarily  upon  any 
country.  Mr.  Peel,  though  he  had  played  too  long  with 
the  Catholic  Question,  and  used  it  as  the  instrument  and 
ladder  of  his  ambition,  had  the  views  of  a  statesman,  and 
saw  too  clearly  the  inevitable  results  of  a  further  denial  of 
equal  laws  to  Ireland,  to  be  able  to  advise  the  reduction 
and  the  subsequent  government  of  that  country  by  a 
Protestant  army,  composed  of  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and 
Irish  Orangemen.  No  great  amount  either  of  perspicacity 
or  of  public  virtue  was  in  truth  requisite  in  order  to 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  289-291.  The  more  intelligent  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  seem  to  have  been  aware  at  this  time  that  the  state  of  affairs 
was  perilous,  and  that  some  concession  was  necessary.  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  a 
steady  opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
of  Nov.  14,  1828,  says:  'I  have  not  a  doubt  that  a  majority  even  of  the 
Brunswickers  are  friendly  to  a  settlement  upon  proper  terms  '  (ibid.  p.  260). 
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1829.  foresee  and  to  avoid  this  extremity.  A  repeal  of  the 
Union,  and  a  permanent  separation  of  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  was  a  course  which  no  English  Minister  could 
entertain;  consequently  there  remained  only  the  alter- 
native of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  that  without  loss  of 
time.1 

The  subject  had  not  been  brought  before  the  Cabinet 
at  the  end  of  1828 ;  and  early  in  January  1829,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  communicated  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  two  of  the  Bishops,  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  their  consent  to  an  adjustment  of  the  Catholic 
Question ;  but  he  received  from  them  a  decided  refusal.2 
There  was  a  fear  at  this  time  that  the  King  might  make 
a  public  declaration  of  his  intention  to  maintain  the 
disabilities  on  religious  grounds,  and  thus  assume  a 
position  similar  to  that  formerly  occupied  by  his  father. 
In  order  to  guard  against  this  danger,  Mr.  Peel,  on  the 
12th  of  January,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  offering,  if  he  desired  it,  to  remain  in  office, 
in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  the  contemplated  measure ; 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  memorandum,  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  the  Cabinet  should  be  authorised 
by  the  King  to  take  the  whole  state  of  Ireland  into 

1  The  following  anecdote  is  related  in  Raikes'  Journal,  Dec.  25,  1832 : 
'When  the  Duke  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse 
Catholic  Emancipation,  without  endangering  the  loss  of  Ireland,  he  told  the 
late  King,  who  was  decidedly  averse  to  the  measure,  that  only  one  of  three 
alternatives  remained  to  him — either  to  reconquer  Ireland,  to  make  the 
concession,  or  to  resign.     Constituted  as  the  army  then  was,  the  first  was 
impossible  ;  the  choice  must  then  fall  on  one  of  the  other  two.     The  King 
demanded  time  to  consider.     In  the  meantime  the  Duke  applied  to  Peel 
for  his  concurrence  in  carrying  the  measure.'     The  anecdote  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  had  heard  it  from  Sir  R.  Peel.     The 
allusion  to  the  constitution  of  the  army  refers  to  the  number  of  Irish 
Catholics  which  it  contained. 

2  Mem.  of  Fed,  vol.  i.  p.  276. 
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consideration,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the  1829. 
Catholic  Question.  The  memorandum  was  submitted  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  King,  who  gave  the 
authority  which  it  advised ;  and  the  Duke  accepted  Mr. 
Peel's  offer  of  retaining  his  office,  which  indeed  was  a 
necessary  condition  for  the  success  of  the  measure  in  the 
hands  of  the  existing  government.1  The  Cabinet  agreed 
unanimously  and  without  delay  to  the  principle  of  the 
settlement  proposed  by  their  two  chiefs  ;2  and,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  Mr.  Peel  communicated  to  his  colleagues 
a  memorandum  containing  his  plan  of  a  measure,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  simple  repeal  of  the  existing 
disabilities.3  A  passage  was  inserted  in  the  speech  from 
the  throne,,  recommending  a  consideration  of  the  whole 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  a  review  of  the  laws  imposing 
civil  disabilities  on  Eornan  Catholics,  to  which  the  King 
gave  a  reluctant  consent ;  on  the  5th  of  February  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  commission,  and  the  King's  speech 
was  read  by  the  Chancellor. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  the  Cabinet  had  remained  up 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  pp.  278-299.  2  Ibid.  pp.  300,  308. 

8  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Reform  Bill, 
Dec.  17,  1831,  gave  a  narrative  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  his  under- 
taking to  carry  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  Parliament ;  and  described  an 
imaginary  conversation  between  himself  and  the  King,  in  which  the  King 
pointed  out  to  him  the  inconsistency  of  calling  on  him  to  sacrifice  scruples 
which  he  would  not  sacrifice  himself.  It  is  clear  from  Sir  R.  Peel's  published 
Memoir  that  no  such  conversation  could  have  actually  taken  place ;  and  that 
he  only  meant  to  put  in  a  dramatic  form  the  respective  positions  of  the  two 
parties.  All  his  communications  with  the  King  at  this  time  were  made 
through  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  his  only  interview  with  His  Majesty 
between  the  two  sessions  of  Parliament  was  that  together  with  the  Duko 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  character  of  'which  was  of  a  wholly  different 
nature.  In  fact,  the  King  objected  to  the  concession ;  he  had  no  wish  to 
assist  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  would  have  been  glad  if  Mr.  Peel  had 
resigned.  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  who  related  the  anecdote,  in  an  incorrect 
form,  to  Mr.  Raikes,  understood  that  this  retort  had  been  actually  made  by 
the  King  (Raikes1  Journal,  Dec.  25,  1832). 
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1829.  to  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cency of  their  own  conversion,  and  of  the  resistance  made 
by  the  King,  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  observe  a 
strict  secresy  as  to  their  intentions ;  they  even  went  further 
and  created  by  their  acts  a  belief  that  they  adhered  to 
their  declared  opinions  on  the  subject.  The  Lancashire 
progress  of  Mr.  Peel  in  the  autumn,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington's letter  to  Dr.  Curtis  in  December,1  and  the  subse- 
quent recall  of  Lord  Anglesey  (who  had  been  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
upon  the  resignation  of  Lord  Wellesley,2  tended  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  that  the  leaders  of  the  Cabinet  were 
still  staunch  to  the  Protestant  cause.  Their  declarations 
in  the  session  of  1828  likewise  negatived  the  idea  that 
their  convictions  on  this  subject  had  undergone  any  change. 
This  secrecy  lulled  the  Anti-Catholic  party  into  a  false 
security ;  it  masked  the  battery  until  the  guns  were  in 
position,  and  ready  to  play  upon  them.  It  therefore  pro- 
moted the  success  of  the  measure ;  but  their  conviction 
that  they  had  been  defeated  by  a  stratagem,  created  a 
strong  vindictive  feeling,  which  was  destined  to  produce 
important  political  results. 

The  proceedings  of  Parliament  were  commenced  by  a 
motion  of  Mr.  Peel  for  a  Bill  to  suppress  the  Catholic 
Association ;  which  was  allowed  to  pass  unopposed,  as 
being  a  prelude  to  the  repeal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities. 
This  association  had  in  fact  gained  its  object ;  the  Govern- 
ment had  yielded  to  its  menaces,  and  therefore  its  advo- 
cates might  reasonably  consent  to  its  suppression.  We  may 


1  Concerning  this  correspondence,  see  Annual  Register,  1828,  p.  148. 

2  The  grounds  of  this  step  were  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords,  May  4, 
1829.     The  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  was  offered  to  Lord  Bathurst  and 
refused  {Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  273).     The  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
appointed  Lord  Anglesey's  successor. 
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here  remark  that  the  three  great  questions  of  the  last  1829. 
thirty  years — the  Catholic  Question,  Parliamentary  Keform, 
and  the  Eepeal  of  the  Corn  Laws, — have  been  all  carried 
by  political  associations,  whose  object  was  rather  to  in- 
timidate that  to  convince  the  Legislature.  The  existence 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  the  Political  Unions,  and  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League  may  prove  the  freedom  of  our 
constitutional  system,  and  the  safety  of  its  working  even 
when  its  machinery  is  deranged  by  external  influ- 
ences ;  but  it  speaks  little  for  the  wisdom  of  the  leading 
statesmen  who  had  made  so  long  and  so  stubborn  a  fight 
in  defence  of  the  established  institutions ;  and  rendered 
each  of  these  three  great  settlements  a  capitulation  to  a 
victorious  enemy  rather  than  a  grant  of  an  acknowledged 
right.  In  each  case  the  Legislature  had  the  appearance 
of  passing  a  wholesome  measure  upon  compulsion,  not 
because  it  was  wholesome,  but  because  it  could  no  longer 
be  withheld.  The  existence  of  the  Catholic  Association 
produced  moreover  the  ulterior  mischief,  that  it  engen- 
dered a  spirit,  and  gave  rise  to  hopes,  which  called  forth 
the  Eepeal  Association ;  and  thus  Ireland  was  for  several 
years  kept  in  a  state  which  threatened  its  forcible  dis- 
ruption from  Great  Britain.1 

The  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  February. 
On  the  29th  Mr.  Peel  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and 
vacated  his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  His  re- 
election was  successfully  opposed  by  Sir  Eobert  Inglis,2 
and  on  the  3rd  of  March  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for 


1  Mr.  O'Connell  declared  for  Repeal  of  the  Union  at  the  first  Clare 
election  (Annual  Register,  1828,  p.  127),  and  again  in  the  following  year 
(ibid.  1829,  p.  127).     He  formed  an  Anti-Union  Association  in  1830  (ibid. 
1830,  p.  148). 

2  Sir  Robert  Inglis  waa  returned  by  765  to  609  votes. 
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1829.  Westbury.  On  that  day  he  gave  notice  that  on  the  5th 
he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  that  part  of 
the  speech  from  the  throne  which  related  to  the  state  of 
Ireland  and  Catholic  disabilities ;  but  in  the  meantime 
an  event  happened  which  nearly  frustrated  this  intention. 
On  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Peel  were  summoned  to  attend 
the  King  at  Windsor  on  the  morrow.  When  the  three 
Ministers  were  admitted  to  an  interview,  the  King  appeared 
to  be  in  a  state  of  uneasiness ;  he  stated  the  pain  with 
which  he  had  assented  to  their  advice  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  and  announced  his  wish  to  receive  a  more  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  they  proposed 
to  carry  their  object  into  effect.  This  explanation  was 
given  by  Mr.  Peel ;  but  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  King,  who, 
in  a  rapid  and  earnest  tone  of  voice,  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed omission  from  the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  of  the  words 
relating  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Pope.  To  this  objection,  notwithstanding  the  further 
explanations  of  his  Ministers,  the  King  adhered ; 1  expressed 
his  regret  that  he  had  misunderstood  their  intentions,  and 
retracted  the  consent  which  he  had  given  to  the  measure. 
He  then  asked  Mr.  Peel  what  course  he  intended  to  take 
on  the  following  day,  for  which  his  notice  stood.  Mr. 
Peel's  immediate  answer  was,  that  after  the  announcement 
in  the  King's  speech,  his  vacating  of  his  seat  for  Oxford, 
and  the  passing  of  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to 
resign  his  office,  and  to  withdraw  his  notice.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  concurred  in  this 
course,  and  signified  their  intention  to  resign  their  offices 

1  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  attaching  of  importance  to  declaratory 
oaths,  as  a  political  security,  is  an  indication  of  minds  of  a  certain  stamp, 
and  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  whicli  is  nearly  infallible. 
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with  Mr.  Peel.  The  King  said  that  he  could  not  be  sur-  1829. 
prised  at  their  decision,  and  parted  with  them  in  a  kind 
and  almost  affectionate  manner,  after  an  interview  which 
had  lasted  five  hours.  On  their  return  to  London,  the 
three  Ministers  joined  their  colleagues,  who  were  assembled 
at  a  Cabinet  dinner,  and  informed  them,  much  to  their 
surprise,  that  they  were  no  longer  in  office.  The  King, 
however,  soon  discovered,  upon  reflection  or  consulta- 
tion that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  be  able  to  recede  ;  accor- 
dingly at  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  he  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  authorising  his  three  Ministers 
to  withdraw  their  resignations,  and  to  proceed  with  the 
announced  measure.  Mr.  Peel  suggested  a  further 
reference  to  the  King,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  distinct 
written  authority  from  him,  that  the  measures  were  pro- 
posed with  his  entire  consent  and  sanction ;  which  was 
given  without  further  hesitation.1  The  conduct  of  George 
IV.,  on  this  occasion  exhibits  a  remarkable  contrast  to  his 

1  The  account  of  this  singular  transaction,  given  in  Mem.  of  Peel  (vol.  i. 
pp.  343-350),  has  been  followed.  An  inaccurate  representation  of  what 
passed  on  this  occasion  was  made  by  the  King  to  Lord  Eldon  a  few  weeks 
afterwards,  when  the  bill  was  before  the  House  of  Lords  (see  Twiss,  Life  of 
Eldon,  vol.  iii.  pp.  82-87).  Lord  Eldon's  description  of  his  interview  on 
March  28,  1829,  in  which  the  King  repeatedly  expressed  his  strong  repug- 
nance to  the  measure,  ends  thus:  'Little  more  passed  except  occasional 
bursts  of  expression — "  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon  ? 
What  can  I  fall  back  upon  ?  I  am  miserable,  wretched ;  my  situation  is 
dreadful ;  nobody  about  me  to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  consent,  I'll  go 
to  the  baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to  Hanover ;  I  '11  return  no  more  to 
England;  I'll  make  no  Roman  Catholic  peers.  I  will  not  do  what  this 
Bill  will  enable  me  to  do.  I'll  return  no  more  !  Let  them  get  a  Catholic 
king  hi  Clarence."  I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex.  "  The  people  will 
see  that  I  did  not  wish  this."  There  were  the  strongest  appearances,  cer- 
tainly, of  misery.  He  more  than  once  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When  the 
time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck  and  expressed 
great  misery '  (ibid.  p.  86).  The  King  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that,  before 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed,  he  could  not  create  Catholic  peers.  He 
could  create  them  ;  but  when  they  were  created  they  could  not  sit  and  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 
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1829.  father's  character.  George  III.  was  obstinate  in  resisting 
a  measure  which  he  disliked,  and  artful  in  turning  out 
Ministers  whom  he  wished  to  remove,  but  he  took  care 
to  object  at  a  moment  when  the  country  would  support 
him  ;  he  knew  when  he  was  beaten,  and  never  exhibited 
himself  in  the  undignified  attitude  of  attempting  resistance 
when  it  was  too  late. 

On  the  5th  of  March  Mr.  Peel  moved  the  first  step  of  a 
Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Eoman  Catholics ;  his  motion  was 
carried  by  348  to  160,  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  by  a 
majority  of  353  to  183,  and  a  third  time  by  a  majority  of 
320  to  142.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  there  were  217  to 
112  votes  for  the  second  reading,  and  214  to  109  for  the 
third  reading.  On  the  13th  of  April  the  Bill  received  the 
Royal  Assent.  Subsequently  the  Government  proposed 
and  carried  a  Bih1  for  raising  the  freehold  franchise  in  the 
Irish  counties  from  40s.  to  10/.  a  year.  The  Catholic 
Belief  Bill,  therefore,  after  so  many  legislative  miscarriages 
passed  both  Houses  by  majorities  of  about  two  to  one. 
This  result  of  so  important  a  parliamentary  conflict,  amidst 
so  many  shoals  and  breakers,  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
patriotic  conduct  of  the  Opposition.  To  their  support  Sir 
Robert  Peel  bears  witness  in  words  not  less  honourable  to 
himself  than  to  the  independent  members  of  both  Houses. 
'  I  cannot  advert  to  that  conflict '  (says  Sir  Robert  Peel  in 
his  Memoir),  '  even  after  the  interval  of  twenty  years, 
without  placing  on  record  my  grateful  acknowledgement 
of  the  cordial  support  which  we  received  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  not  only  from  all  those  with  whom  our 
official  connection  had  been  then  recently  interrupted,  but 
from  those  also  who  had  never  had  any  political  connection 
with  us,  and  might  be  considered,  so  far  as  the  interests 
and  ties  of  party  were  concerned,  our  decided  opponents. 
It  was  not  merely  that  they  supported  our  measures,  but 
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they  cautiously  abstained  from  everything  which  might     1829. 
have  thrown  obstructions  in  our  way,  and  in  many  in- 
stances forbore  from  pressing  objections  strongly  felt  to 
portions  of  the  plan,  in  order  that  their  general  support 
of  that  plan  as  a  whole  might  be  cordial  and  effective.'1 

From  the  singular  conduct  of  the  King  in  attempting 
to  recede  from  his  promise  after  the  measure  had  been 
announced  to  Parliament,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  gave 
the  royal  assent  with  reluctance,  and  that  he  viewed  with 
dislike  the  Ministers  who  had  compelled  him  to  make  the 
concession.  Mr.  Grenville  thus  describes  the  King's 
feelings  in  a  letter  of  April  14,  1829  : — 

'The  royal  assent  was  yesterday  given  by  commission,  I 
believe,  with  a  very  reluctant  mind ;  and  many  rumours  are 
abroad  of  the  King  being  persuaded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
to  look  about  for  the  means  of  forming  a  new  Administration ; 
but  this  practically  will  be  found  so  full  of  difficulties  that  I 
hesitate  to  give  faith  to  it,  and  attribute  the  report  only  to  the 
harsh  language  in  which  the  King  is  said  to  indulge  himself, 
whenever  he  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  King, 
however,  is  fonder  of  abusing  his  Ministers  than  of  changing 
them ;  for  a  few  hard  words  cost  him  nothing ;  but  a  great 
political  change  could  not  be  made,  if  at  all,  without  much  more 
trouble,  fatigue,  and  worry  to  the  King  than  he  will  like  .to 
expose  himself  to.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  395.) 

The  following  characteristic  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  explanation  of  the  motives  of  his  duel  with 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  356.  See  also  the  remarks  on  the  conduct  both 
of  the  Government  and  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion,  in  the  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  for  March  1829,  entitled,  '  The  last  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion' (vol.  xlviii.  p.  268).  The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  George  IV.  vol.  ii. 
p.  391-394,  contain  two  interesting  letters  of  Lord  Grenville,  in  which  he 
expresses  his  deepfelt  satisfaction  at  the  success  of  a  measure  for  which  he 
had  made  such  great  exertions  and  such  great  political  sacrifices.  He  speaks 
of  the  strange  revolution  of  conduct,  though  not  of  opinion,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government. 

H    H 
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1829.  Lord  Winchilsea,  and  of  the  success  with  which  that  duel 
had  been  attended,  is  printed  in  the  recent  Memoirs  of  the 
Court  of  George  IV.  It  is  dated  21st  of  April,  1829,  and 
is  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  then 
in  Italy.  The  duel  had  taken  place  on  the  21st  of 
March. 

I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  the  6th, 
which  I  received  this  morning. 

The  truth  is  that  the  duel  with  Lord  Winchilsea  was  as  much 
part  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Question,  and  it  was  as  necessary  to 
undertake  it,  and  carry  it  out  to  the  extremity  to  which  I  did 
carry  it,  as  it  was  to  do  everything  else  which  I  did  do  to  attain 
the  object  which  I  had  in  view. 

I  was  living  here  for  some  time  in  an  atmosphere  of  calumny. 
I  could  do  nothing  that  was  not  misrepresented,  as  having  some 
bad  purpose  in  view.  If  my  physician  called  upon  me,  it  was 
for  treasonable  purposes.  If  I  said  a  word,  whether  in  Parlia- 
ment or  elsewhere,  it  was  misrepresented  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  upon  me  some  gross  delusion  or  falsehood.  Even  my 
conversations  with  the  King  were  repeated,  misrepresented,  and 
commented  upon ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  credit 
which  the  Parliament  was  inclined  to  give  to  what  I  said. 

The  courts  of  justice  were  shut,  and  not  to  open  till  May. 
I  knew  that  the  Bill  must  pass  or  be  lost  before  the  15th  of  April. 

In  this  state  of  things  Lord  Winchilsea  published  his  furious 
letter.  I  immediately  perceived  the  advantage  it  gave  me;  and 
I  determined  to  act  upon  it  in  such  a  tone  as  would  certainly 
put  me  in  the  right.  Not  only  was  I  successful  in  the  execution 
of  my  project,  but  the  project  itself  produced  the  effect  which  I 
looked  for  and  intended  that  it  should  produce.  The  atmo- 
sphere of  calumny  in  which  I  had  been  for  some  time  living, 
cleared  away.  The  system  of  calumny  was  discontinued.  Men 
were  ashamed  of  repeating  what  had  been  told  to  them  ;  and  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  moreover,  that  intentions  not  short  of 
criminal  were  given  up  in  consequence  of  remonstrances  from 
some  of  the  most  prudent  of  the  party,  who  came  forward  in  con- 
sequence of  the  duel.  I  am  afraid  that  the  event  itself  shocked 
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many  good  men  ;  but  I  am  certain  that  the  public  interests  at      1829. 
the  moment  required  that  I  should  do  what  I  did. 

Everything  is  now  quiet,  and  in  Ireland  we  have  full  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  We  must,  however,  lose  no  time  in  doing  every- 
thing else  that  is  possible  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  that 
country.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  397.) 

This  description  of  the  position  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  placed  affords  a  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion of  the  evils  which  attend  upon  sudden  changes  of 
political  opinion,  and  the  obstacles  which  beset  the  path 
of  a  statesman  who  undertakes  to  carry  a  measure  which 
he  has  previously  opposed. 

Sir  Archibald  Alison  has  a  peculiar  theory  upon  the 
means  by  which  Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried,  which 
we  will  give  in  his  own  words.  '  It  was  (he  says)  a  victory 
gained  by  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocratic,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  highly  educated  classes,  over  the  sin- 
cere conviction  and  honest  resistance  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  people.  .  .  It  was  carried  by  the  liberal  opinions 
of  the  holders  of  a  majority  of  the  close  boroughs,  which 
brought  the  government  into  such  straits  as  compelled  it  to 
force  through  the  measure.  Catholic  Emancipation  was 
the  greatest,  as  it  was  the  last,  triumph  of  the  nomination 
system.'1  It  must,  we  think,  be  evident  to  everyone  who 
has  read  the  preceding  review  of  events,  that  Catholic 
Emancipation  was  carried  because  the  Catholic  Association 
and  the  Clare  election  had  convinced  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  Ireland  had  become  un- 
governable, and  that  the  choice  lay  between  concession  and 
civil  war.  If  the  members  for  close  boroughs  had  as  strong 
a  sympathy  with  the  Catholic  cause,  as  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
attributes  to  them,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  patrons  of  these 
boroughs  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  been  so 

1  History  of  Europe  from  1815  to  1852,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
H  H    2 
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1829.  adverse  to  the  repeal  of  the  disabling  laws.  The  House  of 
Lords  had  constantly  shown  itself  less  favourable  to  the 
Catholic  claims  than  the  House  of  Commons :  in  1825  it 
was  the  House  of  Lords  which  alone  prevented  a  peace- 
able settlement  of  the  question,  and  frustrated  the  hopes  of 
the  Catholics,  which  were  then  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch. 

It  might  have  indeed  been  expected  that  the  House  of 
Lords  would  have  redeemed  its  adherence  to  the  interests 
of  its  order  by  its  exemption  from  popular  errors  and 
popular  fanaticism.  Unhappily  this  has  not  been  the  case ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  have  sought  to  atone  for  its 
maintenance  of  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy  by  em- 
bracing the  prejudices  of  the  democracy.  Thus  it  has  too 
often  happened  that  when  the  people  have  been  right,  the 
House  of  Lords  has  been  oligarchical,  and  that  when  the 
people  had  been  wrong,  the  House  of  Lords  has  been 
democratic. 

The  justification  which  Sir  E.  Peel  makes  for  his  change 
of  opinion  and  that  of  his  colleagues  in  1829,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  triumphant.  No  sane  statesman,  who  had  any 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  country,  could  have  advised 
a  further  resistance  to  the  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion at  that  crisis.  The  objection  against  which  Sir  E. 
Peel  was  really  called  to  justify  himself,  at  the  bar  of 
posterity,  and  not  in  a  meeting  of  angry  and  disappointed 
partisans,  is  of  a  wholly  different  kind.  '  If '  (he  remarks 
near  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir)  '  it  had  been  alleged 
against  me  that  the  sudden  adoption  of  a  different  policy 
had  proved  the  want  of  early  sagacity  and  foresight  on  my 
part ;  if  the  charge  had  been  that  I  had  adhered  with  too 
much  pertinacity  to  a  hopeless  cause ;  that  I  had  permitted 
for  too  long  a  period  the  engagements  of  party  or  undue 
deference  to  the  wishes  of  constituents  to  outweigh  the 
accumulating  evidence  of  an  approaching  necessity  ;  if  this 
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had  been  the  accusation  against  me,  I  might  find  it  more  1829. 
difficult  to  give  it  a  complete  and  decisive  refutation.'1  Our 
accusation  against  Sir  E.  Peel  is,  not  that  he  changed  his 
opinion  in  1829,  but  that  he  did  not  change  it  sooner. 
•  There  was  nothing  unexpected  or  unforeseen  in  the 
dangers  of  this  crisis.  They  had  all  been  predicted  years 
before  ;  nothing  occurred  in  1828  which  is  not  prefigured 
in  Peter  Plymley ;  the  impossibility  of  permanently  go- 
verning Ireland  on  a  system  of  Catholic  proscription  had 
been  well  understood,  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  Mr. 
Pitt  and  all  the  principal  statesmen  of  his  party  ;  by  Lord 
Grenville,  Lord  Melville,  Lord  Wellesley,  Lord  Harrowby, 
Mr.  Canning,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  The  arguments  by 
which  Sir  E.  Peel  justifies  the  concession  of  Catholic 
Emancipation  in  1829  are  very  sound ;  but  they  are  likewise 
very  obvious  ;  and  had  been  obvious  to  all  the  more  intelli- 
gent statesmen  of  both  parties  for  the  previous  thirty  years. 

If  Sir  E.  Peel  had  been  an  essentially  narrow-minded 
man,  like  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  Lord  Eldon,  we 
could  forgive  his  obstinate  persistence  in  error  :  but  look- 
ing at  his  subsequent  history,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
(as  he  says  himself)  he  allowed  'the  engagements  of  party 
and  an  undue  deference  to  the  wishes  of  constituents'  to 
determine  his  course  long  after  the  scales  had  fallen  from 
his  eyes.  This  remark  applies  particularly  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  insisted  on  this  question,  as  of  paramount 
importance,  at  the  time  when  he  refused  to  serve  under 
Mr.  Canning.2 

The  alliance  between  the  Wellingtonite  Tories  and  the 
Liberal  Opposition  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Ca- 
tholic Question,  though  sincere  for  the  time,  was  limited 
to  its  temporary  object.  The  Whigs  had  never  formed 

1  Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  364. 

3  Compare  the  remarks  on  Mr.  Peel's  conversion  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
vol.  xlviii.  p.  222. 
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1830.     any  political  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  the 
Canningites  had  left  his  Government ;  while  his  sudden 
conversion  on  the  Catholic  Question,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  surprised  and  defeated  his  party,  had  in- 
spired the  ultra-Tories  with  feelings  of  bitterness  and 
resentment  against  him.     The  session  of  1829  was  closed 
without  difficulty;  but  in  the  session  of  1830, which  was 
opened  in  February,  the  isolated  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment began  to  be  made  manifest.     Mr.  Huskisson  and  the 
Whigs  showed  their  hostility ;  and  a  section  of  the  Tories 
were  angry  and  discontented.     The  pressure  upon  the 
Government  for  reforms  of  various  sorts,  parliamentary, 
fiscal,  and  economical,  began  to  be  more  urgent ;  but 
they  gave  no  symptoms  of  any  intention  of  following  up 
the  course  of  liberal  policy  in  which  they  had  reluctantly 
made  one  great  step.     While  the  session  was  advancing 
to  its  close,  an  event  occurred  which  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  fate  of  the  Ministry.     On  •  the 
26th  of  June,  George  IV.  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
after  an  illness  which  had  lasted  some  weeks ;  he  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  held  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  from  May  1827,  to  August 
1828 ;  at  which  time  he  was  removed  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.      Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolved,  in  consequence  of 
the  demise  of  the  Crown.     Soon  after  the  prorogation, 
the  revolution  at  Paris,  by  which  the  elder  branch  of  the 
Bourbons  was  deposed,  and  Louis  Philippe  placed  on  the 
throne  of  France,  took  place.     The  elections  were  held 

1  See  Mem.  of  Peel,  voL  i.  p.  269.  The  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  was 
again  put  in  commission,  in  August  1828,  with  Lord  Melville  as  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who  held  the  Privy  Seal,  succeeded 
Lord  Melville  at  the  Board  of  Control ;  and  he  retained  the  Privy  Seal  till 
June  1829,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Lord  Rosslyn,  a  Whig. 
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under  the  sympathetic  excitement  caused  by  the  '  three  1830. 
glorious  days  of  July ; '  and  produced  a  House  of  Com- 
mons unfavourably  disposed  to  the  Wellington  Ministry, 
and  prepared  for  ulterior  measures  of  reform.  It  was 
reckoned  that  out  of  256  English  members  who  then  sat 
for  counties,  and  for  boroughs  more  or  less  open,  only  79 
were  ministerial  votes ;  141  were  in  avowed  opposition, 
and  16  were  neutral.1 

The  melancholy  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson  at  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Eailway,  occurred  in 
September,  1830,2  and  removed  the  chief  personal  objec- 
tion which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entertained  to  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Canningite  party.  Accordingly,  soon  after 
that  event  the  Duke  addressed  himself  to  Lord  Palmerston 
as  the  leading  member  of  that  party,  and  requested  him 
to  join  the  Cabinet,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
into  it  two  of  his  political  friends.  Lord  Dudley,  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  and  Mr.  William  Lamb,  were  the  persons 
named  by  Lord  Palmerston  as  those  with  whom  he  then 
considered  himself  as  mainly  acting ;  but  he  declined  to 
join  the  Cabinet  unless  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Lansdowne 
were  included  in  the  arrangement.  This  condition  put 
an  end  to  the  negotiation,  as  it  involved  a  complete  re- 
modelling of  the  Cabinet,  which  the  Duke  did  not  con- 
template.3 

Parliament  assembled  for  the  first  session  under  the 
new  reign  on  the  26th  of  October,  1830.  The  Govern- 
ment appear  to  have  been  prepared  to  meet  their  fate 
with  resignation,  and  they  speedily  laid  their  head  upon 

1  Annual  Register,  1830,  p.  147. 

2  Mr.  Huskisson  was  bom  in  1770,  and  therefore  he  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty.     He  and  Mr.  Canning  were  bora  in  the  same  year. 

*  The  fact  of  this  negotiation  (the  details  of  which  are  here  given  from 
authentic  information)  was  known  at  the  time  (see  Twiss,  Life  of  Eldati, 
vol.  iii.  p.  118). 
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1830.  the  block.  Sir  E.  Peel  was  at  this  moment  the  real  head 
of  the  Ministry ;  the  most  perfect  understanding  existed 
between  him  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,1  and  in  his 
knowledge  of  civil  politics  he  was  so  superior  to  the 
Duke,  that  he  could  not  fail  to  be  his  guide  in  all  domestic 
questions  of  importance.  It  was  by  his  advice,  authority, 
and  management,  that  the  Catholic  Question  had  been 
carried ;  and  he  was,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  repeat  in 
1830,  for  Parliamentary  Eeform,  the  process  through 
which  he  had  passed  in  1828  for  the  Catholic  Question. 
The  Government  therefore  decided  to  yield  nothing  to 
the  rising  spirit  of  reform ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
made,  on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  a  declaration  of 
ultra-Conservatism  on  the  subject,  which  seemed  almost 
intended  to  provoke  opposition  and  to  court  defeat.  1 1 
am  not  only  not  prepared' — he  said,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Grey's  remarks  on  a  measure  for  reform  of  the  represen- 
tation — '  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature, 
but  I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my  duty  to  resist  such  mea- 
sures when  proposed  by  others.'  On  the  same  night  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  had  been  elected  for  Yorkshire,  gave 
notice  of  a  motion  on  Parliamentary  Eeform,  for  the  16th 
of  November.  Another  event  at  this  time  likewise  served 
to  precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Wellington  Ministry.  The 
King  had  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  to  dine  at  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of  November,  but 
the  fears  of  a  popular  tumult  in  consequence  of  the 

1  Sir  R.  Peel  says  in  his  Memoir  :  'From  the  moment  of  his  appointment 
to  the  chief  place  hi  the  Government,  not  a  day  had  passed  without  the 
most  unreserved  communication  personally  or  in  writing ;  not  a  point  had 
arisen  on  which  (as  my  correspondence  with  the  Duke  will  amply  testify) 
there  had  not  been  the  most  complete  and  cordial  concurrence  of  opinion ' 
(Mem.  of  Peel,  vol.  i.  p.  279). 
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attitude  assumed  by  Ministers,1  induced  them  to  advise     1830, 
His  Majesty  to  postpone  his  visit  to  another  occasion. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  a  motion  to  refer  the  Civil 
List  estimates  of  Ministers  to  a  select  committee  was  made 
by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  and  carried  against  the  Government  by 
a  majority  of  29,  the  votes  for  the  motion  being  233  to 
204.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  and  a  section  of  the  dis- 
contented Tories  voted  for  the  motion.  On  the  following 
day  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  E.  Peel,  in  their 
respective  Houses  of  Parliament,  announced  that  the 
resignations  of  Ministers  had  been  tendered  and  accepted. 
The  vote  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as  necessarily  to  entail 
the  resignation  of  Ministers  ;  but  they  doubtless  took  it  as 
an  indication  of  a  spirit  which  would  soon  find  an 
opportunity  for  a  declaration  of  a  more  decisive  character. 
They  likewise  stated  subsequently  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced in  their  decision  by  the  prospect  of  the  vote  upon 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  on  Parliamentary  Eeform.  JSTo 
personal  objection  existed  on  the  part  of  William  IV.  to 
Lord  Grey,  and  he  was  accordingly  authorised,  as  head  of 
the  Whig  party,  to  form  a  new  Administration.  Before 
undertaking  the  task,  he 'obtained  the  King's  consent  to 
make  Parliamentary  Eeform  a  Government  measure. 
The  Cabinet  was  speedily  formed,  and  consisted  of  four- 
teen members,  of  whom  nine  were  Wings,  four  were 
Canningites,  and  one  was  a  Tory.  Lord  Grey  was  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Lord  Brougham  received  the  Great 
Seal,  Lord  Lansdowne  was  President  of  the  Council,  and 
Lord  Durham  Privy  Seal.  Lord  Melbourne  had  the  Home, 
Lord  Palmerston  the  Foreign,  and  Lord  Goderich  the 

1  The  desire  of  creating  a  disturbance  was  materially  strengthened  by  the 
dislike  of  the  thieves  and  disorderly  classes  of  the  metropolis,  to  the  new 
metropolitan  police,  which  was  introduced  at  this  time  under  Sir  R.  Peel's 
Act,  passed  in  the  session  of  1830 ;  a  measure  for  which  he  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  country. 
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1830.  Colonial  Department.  The  three  Secretaries  of  State  were 
"  therefore  Canningites.  Lord  Althorp  was  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  James  Graham,  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
speaker  in  the  session  of  1830,  became  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  Lord  Auckland,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Lord  Holland  was  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
the  Duke  of  Eichmond  was  Postmaster-General,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  had  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet  without  office.  The 
Cabinet  consisted  of  ten  peers  and  four  commoners.  The 
four  commoners  were  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Charles  Grant,  and  Sir  James  Graham.1 

Such  was  the  result  of  Mr.  Canning's  premature  death, 
and  of  the  attempt  of  George  IV.  to  establish  a  reactionary 
administration  under  the  primacy  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.2 If  Mr.  Canning  had  lived,  the  coalition  which 
he  had  effected  with  the  Whigs  would  probably  have  been 
consolidated  and  have  acquired  strength,  instead  of  falling 
to  pieces  soon  after  his  death  and  making  room  for  a 
Ministry  which,  after  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Huskisson  and 
the  resignation  of  the  Canningifes,  became  more  Tory  in 

1  Mr.  Tierney  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  who  had  both  died  in  1830,  would 
probably  have  been  members  of  this  Cabinet  if  they  had  been  alive.     If 
Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Canning,  had 
been  alive  in  1830,  their  respective  ages  would  have  been  as  follows :  Mr. 
Fox,  81 ;  Mr.  Pitt,  71 ;  Mr.  Perceval,  68  j  Lord  Castlereagh,  61 ;  and  Mr. 
Canning,  60.     Lord  Sidmouth,  who  was  born  two  years  before  Mr.  Pitt, 
died  in  1844. 

2  Sir  Walter  Scott  foresaw  clearly  the  probable  failure  of  such  an  attempt. 
The  following  reflections  occur  in  his  diary  of  Aug.  11,  1827,  the  day  after 
he  heard  the  news  of  Mr.  Canning's  death :  '  A  high  Tory  administration 
would  be  a  great  evil  at  this  time.     There  are  repairs  in  the  structure  of 
our  Constitution  which  ought  to  be  made  at  this  season,  and  without  which 
the  people  will  not  long  be  silent.     A  pure  Whig  administration  would 
probably  play  the  devil  by  attempting  a  thorough  repair '  (Lockhart's  Life 
of  Scott). 
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its  character  than  even  Lord  Liverpool's  Government  had      1830. 
been  since  1822.     The  year  1830  was  the  nadir  of  the 
Tory  party,  as  the  years  1814  and  1815  had  been   its 
zenith.     It  required   fifteen   years   of  peace   to  exhaust 
the  popularity  which  the  Tories  had  reaped  from  their 
triumphant   conclusion  of  the  war;  but  the  work  was 
effectually  accomplished.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  showed 
as  much  skill  in  leading  a  political  party  to  defeat,  as  he 
had  shown   in   leading   an   army  to  victory.     His   very 
success  in  carrying  the  Catholic  Question  helped  to  under- 
mine his  power.      He  had  taken  a  step  in  the  Liberal 
direction,  which  he  refused  to  follow  up  by  any  subsequent 
movement  of  the  same  character.     The  consequence  was 
that  he  gave  mortal  offence  to  a  section  of  his  own  party, 
without  strengthening  himself  by  an '  alliance  with  any 
detachment  of  the  opposite  camp.     The   night   of    the 
division  on  the  Civil  List,  a  few  days  after  the  day  when 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  unable  to  appear  at  Guild- 
hall  for  fear  of  creating  a  tumult,  and  was  forced  to 
interdict  a  new  and  popular  sovereign  from  attending  on 
the  same  occasion  by  reason  of  the  unpopularity  of  his 
Ministers,  was  the  lowest  point  of  the  Tory  depression. 
Even  the  Eeform  Bill,  though  it  abolished  many  Tory 
boroughs,   nevertheless   gave   strength  to  the    party  by 
enabling  it  to  close  its  ranks,  and  by  healing  the  disunion 
which  weakened  it  in  1830. l 

1  These  sheets  were  already  in  the  press  when  we  received  Mr.  Augustus 
Stapleton's  last  publication,  entitled  George  Canning  and  his  Times — a 
volume  of  very  high  interest  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  Canning  which 
it  contains,  and  especially  from  the  light  it  throws  on  the  foreign  policy  of 
his  administration. 
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Barre,  Mr.,  the  King's  personal  dislike 
of,  51 

Bastile,  in  Paris,  taking  of  the,  130 

Bath,  Thomas  Marquis  of.  See  WEY- 
MOCTH 

Bathurst,  Lord,  becomes  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  297.  Goes  to 
the  department  of  War  and  Colonies, 
338.  Becomes  President  of  the 
Council,  448 

Bathurst,  Mr.  Bragge,  258.  Takes 
office,  286,  note.  Retires,  295.  Be- 
comes Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster,  383.  Holds  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  406 

Baylen,  battle  of,  306 

Bellingham,  assassinates  Mr.  Perceval, 
335 

Beresina,  battle  of,  354 

Berlin  decree,  the,  of  Napoleon,  305 

Bliicher,  Marshal,  his  visit  to  London 
in  1814,  372 

Bonaparte,  Joseph,  negotiates  the 
peace  of  Amiens  on  behalf  of  France, 
203.  Lord  Cornwallis's  account  of 
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him,  203.  Placed  on  the  throne  of 
Spain,  306.  Flies  from  Madrid,  306. 
Replaced  by  Napoleon,  308 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  his  proposition  to 
treat  with  Pitt's  Government,  136, 
note.  Mr.  Addington's  belief  in  his 
moderation,  220.  Lord  Grenville's 
views  of  his  policy,  220.  Mr.  Fox's 
views,  221.  His  celebrated  explosion, 
the  reception  at  the  Tuileries,  226. 
Declaration  of  war  with  France,  230. 
Attempts  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  organise  and 
support  a  European  confederacy 
against  him,  263.  Ulm,  Austerlitz, 
and  Trafalgar,  263.  Offer  of  a 
Frenchman  to  assassinate  him,  290. 
Negotiation  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  with  France,  290.  Gains  the 
battles  of  Jena  and  E\  lau,  303.  And 
of  Friedland,  303.  "  Concludes  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  with  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  303.  His  Continental 
system  established,  303.  His  rapid 
successes  in  the  Peninsula,  306. 
Marches  into  Spain  and  replaces  Jo- 
seph on  the  throne,  308.  Scatters 
the  Spanish  levies,  and  compels  the 
English  to  retreat,  308.  His  suc- 

/  cesses  in  1809,  312.  Zenith  of  his 
power,  319.  Divorces  Josephine, 
319.  Marries  Maria  Louisa,  319. 
Ceases  to  find  a  worthy  opponent, 
319.  His  view  of  the  discussions  in 
Parliament,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
Opposition,  320.  First  reflux  in  the 
tide  of  his  fortunes,  324.  His  fatal 
expedition  to  Moscow,  342.  Cause 
of  his  ruin,  344.  His  first  abdication, 
345.  Probable  effect  on  his  career 
if  England  had  pursued  a  different 
policy,  346.  The  true  character  of 
his  rule  yet  to  be  written,  346.  Be- 
gins his  fatal  march  t<>  Moscow,  351. 
His  attempt  to  extinguish  the  war  in 
Spain  by  negotiation,  353.  End  of 
the  correspondence,  354.  Arrives  at 
Dresden,  354.  Crosses  the  Niemen, 
354.  Battles  of  Smolensko  and  Bo- 
rodino, 354.  Enters  Moscow,  £54. 
Begins  his  retreat,  354.  Abandons 
his  army  and  returns  to  Paris,  354. 
Rising  of  Germany  against  his  op- 
pression, 37 1.  Battle  of  Leipsic,  37 1. 
Defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria,  37 1. 
Entry  of  the  Allies  into  France,  371. 
Napoleon  compelled  to  abdicate,  371. 
Retires  to  Elba,  372.  Inquiry  as  to 
how  far  England  contributed  to  his 
downfall  in  1814,  377.  Hisstatement 
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at  St.  Helena  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
ruin,  380.  Remarks  of  the  '  Edin- 
burgh Review '  on  his  downfall,  385. 
His  escape  from  Elba,  387  His  re- 
occupation  of  the  Imperial  throne, 
387.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  390, 
391.  Napoleon's  surrender  to  Cap- 
tain Maitland,  390.  Sent  to  St. 
Helena,  393.  Proclaimed  King  of 
Spain,  306.  Battle  of  Baylen,  306. 
Joseph's  flight,  306.  Replaced  by 
Napoleon  on  the  Spanish  throne,  308. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  354 

Boston  (America),  port  of,  closed,  10 

Bourbons,  restoration  of  the,  in  1814, 
372 

Bourne,  Mr.  Sturgess,  becomes  Home 
Secretary,  440.  And  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Woods,  441 

Brougham,  Mr.  (now  Lord),  his 
'  Sketches  of  Statesmen,'  120,  note. 
His  view  of  Pitt's  conduct  in  the 
French  war,  137,  note.  Steadily  ad- 
vocates sound  and  liberal  principles  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  344.  His  mo- 
tion regarding  the  Orders  in  Council 
with  respect  to  American  vessels,  351. 
Advises  the  Princess  of  Wales  to 
appeal  to  the  public,  366,  367,  note. 
One  of  the  counsel  for  Queen  Caro- 
line, 406.  His  motion  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  472.  Created  a 
peer,  and  becomes  Lord  Chancellor, 
473 

Brudenell,  James,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl 
of  Cardigan),  Keeper  of  the  Privy 
Purse  to  George  III.,  128 

Buckingham,  Marquis  of,  his  brother 
William's  letters  to  him,  3.  Created 
a  duke,  413 

Buckingham  and  Chandos,  Duke  of,  his 
'  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  and  Cabinets 
of  George  III.,'  1,  note,  3,  87 

Buckinghamshire,  Lord,  becomes  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  256. 
Resigns,  258 

Burdett,  Sir  Francis,  his  duel  with  Mr. 
Paull,  288  note.  His  motions  on  the 
Catholic  question,  435,  449 

Burke,  Right  Hon.  Edmund,  his  speech 
on  the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  7.  And 
on  Fox's  Bill  for  Amending  the 
Marriage  Act,  7.  His  friendship 
with  Fox,  10.  His  quarrel  with 
Wedderburne  in  the  House,  12.  Sup- 
position that  Fox's  India  Bill  wastbe 
work  of  Burke,  97.  His  violent 
speeches  on  the  Regency  debates,  12-1. 
His  hostility  to  the  French  Revolu 
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tion  from  its  first  outbreak,  130. 
Meeting  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  to 
endeavour  to  reconcile  his  views  with 
those  of  Fox,  131.  His  'Reflections 
on  the  French  Revolution,'  131. 
Anecdote  of  his  interview  with  Mr. 
I'itt,  133,  note.  His  policy  of  a  crusade 
against  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment of  France,  141 

Bute,  Lord,  his  secret  influence  over 
George  III.,  5,  note 

Byng,  George,  his  recollections  of  the 
war  with  France,  in  1793,  137,  note 

pABINET,  doctrine  established  re- 

\J  specting  the  formation  of  the,  290. 
Lord  Macaulay's  remarks  on  the 
Cabinet,  290,  note 

Camden,  Lord,  becomes  President  of 
the  Council,  259.  Again  President  of 
the  Council,  297.  Resigns  the  Pre- 
sidency of  the  Council,  333 

Canada,  Benjamin  Franklin's  proposal 
for  the  cession  of,  to  the  United 
States,  34,  45,  48.  Asserted  offer  of 
restoration  of,  to  France,  34 

Canning,  the  Right  Hon.  George,  his 
song  of  '  The  Pilot  that  weathered 
the  Storm'  quoted,  208,  note.  His 
account  of  the  causes  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  213,  note.  Draws  up  a 
paper  for  presentation  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  223.  Supports  the  resolu- 
tions censuring  the  Addington  Go- 
vernment, 234.  His  '  Moderate 
Men  and  Moderate  Measures '  and 
'  Good  Intentions '  quoted,  236. 
His  incessant  newspaper  attacks  on 
Mr.  Addington,  248,  249,  250,  note. 
List  of  some  of  them,  249,  note.  Be- 
comes Foreign  Secretary  in  the 
Portland  Administration,  297.  Sketch 
of  his  previous  life,  300.  His  posi- 
tion in  1807,  301.  Identifies  himself 
•with  the  anti-Catholic  clamour,  303. 
Attacked  in  the  letters  of  Peter 
Plymley,  303.  Assists  the  Spanish 
insurgent  juntas  against  the  French, 
307.  Proposes  the  substitution  of 
Lord  Wellesley  for  Lord  Castlereagh 
as  War  Minister,  313.  Endeavours 
to  succeed  the  Duke  of  Portland  as 
Prime  Minister,  314.  Resigns  his 
office,  315.  His  duel  with  Lord 
Castlereagb,  315.  Refusal  of  Lords 
Sidmouth  and  Canning  to  sit  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  him,  323,  324. 
Overtures  from  Lord  Liverpool's 
Government,  341.  He  declines  to 
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be  led  by  Castlereagh,  341.  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  remarks  on  Canning's 
ambition,  341,  note.  Goes  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Lisbon,  342.  His  subsequent 
public  life,  342.  Leads  the  House  of 
Commons,  343.  Offered  the  post  of 
Foreign  Secretary,  350.  Refuses  it, 
351.  Brings  the  Catholic  question 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  352. 
Accepts  the  post  of  Ambassador  to 
Lisbon,  381.  General  Napier's  ac- 
count of  his  embassy,  382,  note.  Re- 
turns and  becomes  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  383.  Resigns  the 
Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
406.  Goes  to  India  as  Governor- 
General  of  Bengal,  414.  Becomes 
Foreign  Secretary,  415.  His  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  423. 
His  rivals,  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr. 
Perceval,  423.  His  political  views 
compared  with  those  of  Lord  Castle- 
reagh, 428.  His  policy  as  Foreign 
Minister,  430.  Succeeds  in  destroy- 
ing the  power  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
431.  His  great  and  generous  policy, 
431.  Aspires  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  436.  His  political  rivalry 
with  Mr.  Peel,  436.  His  interview 
with  the  King,  437.  Commissioned 
to  form  an  Administration,  440.  Re- 
fusal of  the  anti- Catholics  to  join  him, 

440.  Resistance  of  the  Tory  party 
to  his  appointment  as  Prime  Minister, 

441.  His  unfriendly  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  441. 
Change  in  the  Cabinet,  441.     Earl 
Grey's  speech,  442.     Mr.  Canning's 
illness  and  death,  442.    His  speeches, 
442 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  becomes  First  Com- 
missioner of  Woods,  441.  Accepts 
a  seat  without  office  in  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet,  474 

Caroline,  Princess  of  Wales,  her  mar- 
riagewith the  Prince,  357,358.  Birth 
of  their  only  child,  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte, 359.  Separation  agreed  to 
between  them,  359.  Her  retirement 
at  Blackheatb,  360.  Charges  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  against 
her,  361.  Acquitted  of  the  charges, 
362.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to 
the  King,  363.  The  Princess's  cha- 
racter cleared,  363,  365.  Received 
at  court,  and  has  apartments  in  Ken- 
sington Palace,  365.  Restrictions 
of  the  Prince  Regent  on  her  inter- 
course with  her  daughter,  366.  Her 
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appeal  to  the  public,  366.  Her  letters 
submitted  for  adjudication,  367.  De- 
cision of  the  Commissioners,  367, 
368.  Her  visits  to  her  daughter  for- 
bidden, 368,  375.  Mr.  Cochrane 
Johnstone's  motion,  368.  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley's  remarks  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  conduct,  368,  369.  Sup- 
pression of  the  edition  of  the  Report 
of  1806,  369.  Reprint  of  the  Report 
published,  370.  Addresses  of  the 
citizens  to  the  Princess,  370,  371. 
Revival  of  the  feud  between  the,  Prince 
and  Princess,  374.  Exclusion  of  the 
Princess  from  the  drawing-rooms, 

374.  Her  letter  to  the  Prince,  374. 
Sends    the    correspondence    to    the 
Speaker,  375.  Mr.  Methuen's  motion, 

375.  Bill  for  settling  an  annuity  on 
the  Princess  passed,  375.     Flight  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  to  her  mother's 
house,  375.     Height  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales's  popularity,  375.     Leaves 
England,  and  proceeds  to  Brunswick 
and  Italy,  376.     Marriage  and  death 
of  her  daughter,  376.  Becomes  Queen 
of  England,  399.     Her  name  omitted 
from  the  Prayer  Book,  400.    Returns 
to  England,  402.     Commission  issue 
to  collect  evidence  of  adultery  of  the 
Princess,  403,    Papers  respecting  her 
conduct  presented  to  Parliament,  403. 
The  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  343, 
404.    Her  husband's  conduct  towards 
her,  405.     Popular  excitement,  406. 
Petitions  for  the  restoration  of  her 
name  to  the  Liturgy,  409.     An  an- 
nuity grantedhtr,  409.  Parliamentary 
efforts  to  support  the  cause  of  the 
Queen,  409.    Her  claim  to  be  present 
at  the  coronation,  410.      Her  illness 
and  death,  410.     Riot  at  her  funeral, 
410 

Carteret,  Lord,  cause  of  his  breach  with 
Lord  Townshend,  41,  note 

Castlereagh,  Lord,  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Pitt  on  the  proposed  Catholic  Relief 
Bill,  146.  Lord  Cornwallis's  letters 
to  him  on  the  subject,  147.  Judg- 
ment formed  of  him  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  181.  His  parliamentary  posi- 
tion in  1800,  182  His  plan  of  an 
indemnity  for  pecuniary  losses  to  be 
sustained  by  the  Union,  191.  His 
arrangements  for  meeting  other  diffi- 
culties, 192.  Comes  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Cabinet  on  the 
questions  of  Union  and  Catholic 
relief,  192.  His  Union  Bill,  195. 
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His  Compensation  Bill,  196.  His 
skill  and  firmness  in  obtaining  sup- 
port for  Government,  196.  His 
measures  ulterior  to  the  Union,  199, 
200.  Becomes  War  Secretary,  259. 
Occupies  the  same  post  in  the  Port- 
land Administration,  297.  Sketch 
of  him  and  of  his  previous  career, 
301.  Mr.  Canning's  opinion  of  his 
conduct  of  the  War  Department,  313. 
Resigns  the  office,  315.  His  duel 
•with  Mr.  Canning,  315.  Declines 
to  serve  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Mr.  Canning,  323.  Assumes  the 
seals  of  the  Foreign  Office,  332. 
Leads  the  House  of  Commons,  338. 
His  qualifications  as  leader,  341. 
His  supposed  sympathies  with  con- 
tinental despotic  courts,  343.  Im- 
portant part  played  by  him  in  the 
resettlement  of  Europe,  381.  Be- 
comes Marquis  of  Londonderry,  413, 

.  note.  His  death,  414.  His  rivalry 
with  Mr.  Canning,  423.  Events 
which  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of 
fame  and  influence,  424.  His  quali- 
fications for  the  post  of  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  424.  Events  of 
his  time,  425.  His  foreign  policy 
after  the  war,  427 

Cathcart,  Lord,  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  Ireland,  204 

Catholic  Association,  its  power  in 
1828,  454.  Mr.  Peel's  motion  for  a 
bill  for  its  suppression,  433,  460 

Catholic  relief,  Mr.  Pitt's  proposal  of, 
143,  199.  His  main  reason,  143. 
The  King's  objections  to  the  measure, 
143,  200.  Evils  of  its  failure  to  our 
generation,  143,  209.  Means  by 
which  the  failure  was  produced,  144. 
Lord  Castlereagh's  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
146.  Determination  of  the  latter  to 
stand  by  the  measure,  147.  His 
letter  to  "the  King,  148.  The  King's 
answer,  149.  Lord  Cornwallis's  de- 
sire for  a  relief  bill,  184.  Opposition 
of  his  advisers  in  Dublin,  185. 
Views  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798  as  to  Ca- 
tholic relief,  185, 186.  The  Catholics 
hold  back  from  the  anti- Union  agi- 
tation, 188.  Lord  Cornwallis  renews 
his  instances  to  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  make  Catholic  emancipation 
a  part  of  the  Union  measure,  192. 
Catholic  emancipation  his  chief  ob- 
ject, 199.  The  measure  submitted 
to  the  Cabinet,  199.  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  difficulty  of  doing  any  thing  for 
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the  Catholics,  287.  Motions  of  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  in  both 
Houses,  352.  Petitions  adverse  to 
the  Catholics,  356.  Mr.  Grattan's 
motion  for  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  356.  Abandonment  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  Bill,  356.  History  of  the 
Catholic  question  from  1812,  432. 
Resolutions  in  favour  of  the  Catholics 
negatived  in  both  Houses,  432. 
Hostility  of  the  people  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  433.  The  Bill  of  1821, 
433.  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  433.  The  three 
Bills  of  1823,  433.  Sir  Francis 
Burdett's  motion  in  1827,  433. 
Breach  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  this  period,  435.  Anti- 
Catholic  opinions  of  Mr.  Peel  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  436.  The 
motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  in 
1828,  449.  Mr.  O'Connell's  method 
of  treating  the  Catholic  question, 
452.  State  of  Ireland  in  1828,454, 
455.  Mr.  Peel's  Bill,  464.  The 
royal  assent  given  to  the  Relief  Bill, 
466.  Sir  A.  Alison's  theory,  467 
Cato  Street  Conspiracy,  399 
Cavendish,  Lord  John,  his  motion  of 
censure  on  Lord  Shelburne's  Govern- 
ment, 60 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  abdication  of, 

306 

Charlotte,  Queen  of  George  III.,  as- 
sumes the  exclusive  care  of  the  King 
during  his  illness,  128.  Quarrels 
•with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  128.  Re- 
conciled, 129.  Her  illness  from  the 
affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  312,  note 

Charlotte,  Princess,  daughter  of  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  refuses  the  hand  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  375.  Her 
flight  to  her  mother's  house,  375. 
Her  marriage  and  death,  376 
Chatham,  William,  first  Earl  of,  com- 
ments of  George  III.  on  his  public 
conduct,  9,  note.  Attempt  to  ascertain 
the  terms  on  which  he  would  join 
Lord  North's  Ministry,  13.  The 
King's  dislike  of  Lord  Chatham  and 
the  Opposition,  15 

Chatham,  second  Lord,  commands  the 
expedition  to  the  Scheldt,  313.  Re- 
turns unsuccessful,  313.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt 
presented  to  the  King,  321.  Mr. 
Whitbread's  motion,  321.  Vote  of 
censure  passed  upon  him  by  the 


Commons,  322.  Resigns  his  office 
of  Master- General  of  the  Ordnance, 
322 

Cintra,  convention  of,  307.  Its  unpo- 
pularity in  England,  308 

Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Lord  Wellington's 
unsuccessful  attempt  on,  328.  Taken 
by  Lord  Wellington,  351 

Clare,  Lord,  Irish  Lord  Chancellor, 
his  opposition  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, 185.  His  interview  with 
Mr.  Pitt  in  London,  185 

Clarence,  Duke  of,  becomes  Lord  High 
Admiral,  441.  Ascends  the  throne 
as  W'illiam  IV.,  470 

Clinton,  Sir  Henry,  his  reverses  in 
America,  161 

Coalition  Government,  Lord  Rocking- 
ham's  rejection  of  overtures  for  the 
formation  of  a,  17 

'  Coalition  Ministry,'  formation  of  the, 
60.  Publication  of  the  '  Beauties  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  North,' 61.  Review 
of  the  conduct  of  Lord  North  and 
Mr.  Fox  on  this  occasion,  61.  The 
King's  dislike  of  the  Coalition,  and 
of  Mr.  Fox  in  particular,  63.  His 
overthrow  of  the  Coalition,  68.  Re- 
sults of  the  Coalition,  75,  76 

Commercial  treaty  with  France,  Mr. 
Eden  sent  to  negotiate,  107,  note 

Commons,  House  of,  practice  of  Cabi- 
net Ministers  to  appear  in  the,  in  full 
dress,  70,  note 

Compensation  Bill  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
196 

Congress  of  Vienna,  427.  Of  Laybach 
and  Verona,  429 

Continental  system  of  Napoleon,  and 
our  retaliatory  Orders  in  Council, 
305 

Conway,   General,   remains    in    office 
under    Lord    Shelburne,    29.      His 
statement  respecting  Lord  Shelburne 
and  American  independence,  43,  note 
Copenhagen,  bombardment  of,  304 
Copley,  Sir  John,  406.    Created  Lord 
Lyndhurst    and    made  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 440 

Cornwallis,  Charles,  first  Marquis 
Cornwallis,  his  views  respecting  Ca- 
tholic relief,  146,  147.  His  letters 
on  the  -subject  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
147.  Review  of  his '  Correspondence,' 
edited  by  Charles  Ross,  156,  159. 
His  character,  159.  Important  posi- 
tions filled  by  him  during  his  career, 
159.  Sketch"  of  his  life,  160.  At  the 
battle  of  Minden,  160.  Becomes  a 
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prisoner  of  war  in  America,  161. 
Accepts  the  Governor-Generalship  of 
Bengal,  161.  His  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fox's  India  Bill,  161.  His  letter  of 
remonstrance  to  Mr.  Pitt,  162.  Ac- 
cepts the  Constableship  of  the  Tower, 
1 62.  Sent  on  a  mission  to  Frederic 
the  Great,  162.  Accepts  the  office  of 
Govern  or- General  of  India,  163. 
Annuls  some  treaties  with  native 
powers  concluded  by  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson,  163.  His  confidential  ac- 
count of  the  frauds  and  corruption  of 
Indian  officials,  164.  Establishes  the 
principle  of  allowing  liberal  salaries 
and  abolishing  perquisites  and  emolu- 
ments, 165.  His  opinion  of  the  In- 
dian Directors  as  a  body,  165.  Their 
satisfaction  in  his  administration,  166. 
His  successful  war  with  Tippoo,  167. 
Created  a  Marquis  in  consequence, 

167.  His  measures  for  the  settlement 
of  the  land  revenue  of  Bengal,  167. 
Proposes  tLe  amalgamation  of   the 
King's  with  the  Company's  troops, 

168.  His  opinions  on  the  attempts  to 
convert  the  natives  to  Christianity, 

169.  His  daily  life  in  India,  169.  His 
opinion  as  to  the  terms  on  which  the 
Company's  Charter  ought  to  be  re- 
newed, 170.     His  return  to  England, 
171.  The  Prince  of  Wales's  letter  to 
him,  171.    His  answer,  173.    Sent  to 
the  seat  of    war  in  Flanders,  173. 
Succeeds  the  Duke  of  Richmond  as 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  174. 
Sworn  in  a  second  time  as  Gover- 
nor-General, 174.     Appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  Commander-in- Chief 
in   Ireland,    175.     His  humane  and 
temperate    policy,    178.      Judgment 
formed  by  him  of  Lord  Castlereagh, 
181.     Mr.  Pitt's  measure  for  an  in- 
corporating    union    between    Great 
Britain    and    Ireland,     183.       Lord 
Cornwallis's  wish  for  a  Catholic  re- 
lief bill,  184.     Opposition  of  his  ad- 
visers in  Dublin,  185.   Receives  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  the  heads  of  a 
treaty  of  union,  186.     His  speech  to 
the  Irish  Parliament  recommending 
the  Union,  189.    Failure  of  the  mea- 
sure  in   the  Irish  Parliament,   189. 
Lord  Cornwallis  renews  his  instances 
to     Parliament    to    make    Catholic 
emancipation  a  part  of  the  measure 
in  the  next  session,  192.     Answer  of 
the  Cabinet,  193.     Course  taken  by 
the  Irish  Government  in  consequence, 
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193.  The  last  session  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  194.  The  speech  from 
the  throne,  195.  The  Union  Bill, 
195,196.  Colonel  Maitland's  account 
of  Lord  Cornwallis's  conduct  with  re- 
ference to  the  Union,  198.  His  main 
object  of  Catholic  emancipation,  199. 
Overthrow  of  the  Ministry,  203. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  return  to  England, 

203.  Receives  the  command  of  the 
Eastern  district,  203.  Goes  to  France 
as    Ambassador  for    the    definitive 
treaty    of   peace,    203,    217.      His 
opinions    of  ministers,    1801-1804, 

204.  His  disappointment  at  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Catheart,  204. 
Again  accepts  the  post  of  Governor- 
General  of  India,  205.  I  His  death  at 
Ghazipoor,  205.     His  character,  205 

Corn-Law  Bill  abandoned,  442.  Passed 
in  1828,  450 

Coronation  Oath,  the  King's  views  re- 
specting the,  144 

Corunna,  battle  of,  308 

Cottenham,  the  late  Earl  of,  126,  note 

Customs  Duties,  Mr.  Pitt's  contemplated 
abolition  of  all,  134 

"TkALRYMPLE,  Sir  Hew,  concludes 
i  /     the  convention  of  Cintra,  307 
Dantzig,  siege  and  capitulation  of,  303 
Dardis,  Mr.,  his  letters  to  the  Marquis 

of  Buckingham,  323,  ncte 
Denman,  Mr.,  one  of  the  Counsel  for 

Queen  Caroline,  406 
Denmark,  secret  treaty  of  the  peace  of 
Tilsit  respecting,  and  the  Danish 
fleet,  304.  Demand  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, 304.  Capture  of  the  Danish 
fleet,  304 

Douglas,  Sir  John  and  Lady,  their 
charges  against  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  361 

Dresden  occupied  by  the  French,  354 
Dudley,  Lord,  his  letter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Llandaff  on  domestic  politics  in 
1814,  373.     Becomes  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, 440.     Resigns,  451 
Dundas,  Mr.  Henry,  his  remark  on  the 
impeachment   of   Warren  Hastings, 
103.     His  remark  on  the  little  faith 
placed  by  him  in  historians,  207 
Dundas,  Mr.  (son  of  Lord   Melville), 
becomes  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  297.    Subsequently  becomes 
first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  298 
Dunning,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  in- 
crease of  the  influence  of  the  Crown, 
22.     Added    to    the     Rockingham 
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Ministry,  and  created  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton,  26 

Durham,  Lord,  becomes  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  473 

EAST  INDIA  COMPANY,  re- 
l  newal  of  the  Charter  in  1812,  356 

Eckmuhl,  battle  of,  312 

Eden,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  Auckland), 
histhreehours'interviewwithMr.Fox, 
13, 14.  His  secession  from  the  Whigs, 
107,  note.  Sent  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  \vith  France,  107,  note 

1  Edinburgh  Review,'  remarks  of,  on 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  385 

Eldon,  Lord,  made  Lord  Chancellor, 
154.  Remark  of  the  King  on  giving 
him  the  Great  Seal,  154.  Takes 
charge  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt  to 
the  King,  243.  His  conversation 
with  Mr.  Pirt,  243,  note.  Resumes 
the  Great  Seal,  297.  The  Prince 
Regent's  dislike  for  him,  334.  His 
narrow-minded  immobility,  343 

Ellenborough,  Lord,  declines  the  Great 
Seal,  285.  Has  a  seat  in  the  Cabi- 
net, 286.  Resolution  of  censure  on 
the  appointment  negatived,  290. 
Becomes  Lord  Privy  Seal,  448 

Elliot,  Sir  Gilbert  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Minto),  draws  up  the  vindication  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of 
York,  128 

Ellis,  Mr.  Welbore  (afterwards  Lord 
Mendip),  his  speech  on  General  Con- 
way's  motion,  23.  Fox's  remark  on 
him,  23.  Holds  the  seals  of  Secre- 
tary of  State,  92 

England,  general  opinion  of  its  down- 
fall from  the  loss  of  the  American 
colonies,  67,  note.  Prosperity  of,  in 
1791,139.  State  of  the  popular  mind 
in  England  for  war  or  peace,  141. 
Isolated  and  perilous  situation  of 
England  in  1801,  147,  note.  Joy 
throughout  the  country  at  the  peace 
•with  France,  2 1 5,  2 1 6.  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  measures  for  putting  the  country 
upon  a  peace  footing,  219.  Declara- 
tion of  war  with  France  in  1803, 
230.  Remarks  of  Lord  Grenville  on 
our  war  policy  and  the  existing  state 
of  our  continental  alliances,  262. 
Despondency  consequent  upon  the 
successes  of  Napoleon,  in  1809,  319, 
320.  State  of,  in  1816,  395.  In 
1817,  395 

Erskine,  Lord,  becomes  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, 285,  286 
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Essling,  battle  of,  312 
Eylau,  battle  of,  303 


T7ERDINAND  VII.  proclaimed  King 
r    of  Spain,  306.     Abdicates,  306 
Fitzgerald,  Lord  Edward,  arrested,  177 
Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Vesey,  becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the   Board  of  Trade,  451. 
Thrown  out  for  Clare  by  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  451,  452 

Fitzherbert,  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord  St. 
Helens),  his  mission  to  Paris,  41. 
His  story  of  Franklin's  coat,  49 
Fitzherbert,  Mrs.,  her  marriage  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  63,  note.  Vio- 
lence of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  passion 
for  her,  106.  note.  Her  marriage  to 
him,  107.  Her  account  of  the  trans- 
action, 111.  Her  paper  deposited  at 
Coutts's  bank,  108,  note 
Fitzwilliam,  Earl,  joins  Mr.  Pitt's  Ad- 
ministration, 132.  Becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  286.  Resigns, 
293.  Removed  from  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenancy of  Yorkshire,  396 
Folkstone,  Lord,  his  attacks  in  the 

House  on  Lord  Wellesley,  289 
Foreign  Office,  formation  of  the,  31 
Fox,  Right  Hon.  C.  J.,  materials  for 
the  life  of,  collected  by  Lord  Hol- 
land, 1.  His  letters  to  Lord  Holland 
between  1790  and  1805,  2.  His  keen 
enjoyment  of  poetry,  2.  Biographi- 
cal accounts  of  him,  2,  note.  His  first 
return  to  Parliament,  5.  His  early 
powers  of  parliamentary  debate,  5. 
Accepts  the  office  of  a  junior  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  5.  His  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Royal  Marriage 
Act,  6, 7.  Horace  Walpole's  account 
of  him  at  the  gaming  tables  at  Al- 
mack's,  6.  Resigns  his  seat  at  the 
Admiralty,  7.  His  speech  in  op- 
posing the  Marriage  Act,  7.  His  Bill 
for  amending  the  Marriage  Act,  7.  Be- 
comes a  junior  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
8.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve  and  Miss 
Phipps,  8.  His  line  with  respect  to 
the  committal  of  Woodfall,  9.  Com- 
ments of  the  King  on  his  conduct,  9. 
Dismissed  from  the  Treasury  by 
Lord  North,  9.  Goes  into  opposi- 
tion and  acts  with  the  Rockingham 
party,  9.  His  friendship  with  Burke, 
10.  His  opposition  to  the  American 
war,  10,  11.  Testimonies  to  his  elo- 
quence, 11.  His  description  of  Lord 
George  Germaine,  11.  His  philippic 
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against  Lord  North,  1 1.  His  account 
of  himself  to  his  friend,  Fitzpatrick, 
12.  Negotiation  to  induce  him  to 
join  Lord  North's  Ministry,  13.  His 
letter  to  Lord  Rockingham  on  the 
proposed  coalition,  17.  His  opinion 
of  the  desirability  of  breaking  up 
Lord  North's  Government,  18.  Ne- 
gotiations of  the  Ministry  witp.  the 
Opposition,  19.  The  King's  remarks 
on  him,  19,  20.  His  remark  on 
Welbore  Ellis  and  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
23.  Becomes  Secretary  of  S:ate 
under  Lord,  Rockingham,  26.  Re- 
fuses to  remain  with  the  Shelburne 
Administration,  29.  His  extreme 
opinions  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
30.  His  motives  for  the  separation 
from  Lord  Shelburne,  30,  50.  Mr. 
Grenville's  confidential  letter  to  him, 
37.  His  account  of  the  origin  of 
Mr.  Grenville's  mission  to  Paris,  39. 
His  mistrust  and  jealousy  of  Lord 
Shelburne,  42,  43.  Opinions  of  the 
public  upon  Fox's  resignation,  53. 
Grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Fox  acted 
on  this  occasion,  55.  His  interview 
•with  Mr.  Pitt,  157.  Cause  of  their  sub- 
sequent political  hostility,  58.  At- 
tempt of  common  friends  to  bring 
Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  together, 

59.  Account  of  their  interview,  59. 
Mr.  Fox  becomes  Foreign  Secretary 
in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  Ministry, 

60.  Review  of  his  conduct  on  this 
occasion,  61.     Anger  of  the  King  at 
the  friendship  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales   and    Mr.   Fox,    63.      Intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Fox's  famous  Indian 
Bill,  which  is  rejected  by  the  Lords, 
67, 68.  Overthrow  of  the  Coalition,  68. 
His  contests  with   Pitt  in  the  House, 
70.     Attempts  to  bring  about  a  junc- 
tion  between  them,   71.      His  new 
India  Bill  carried,  73.    Results  of  the 
Coalition,    75,  76.     Examination  of 
the  supposition  that  Fox's  India  Bill 
was  the  work  of  Burke,  99.     The 
Prince  of  Wales's  hypocritical  letter 
to  him  on  his  proposed  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  106.     His  contests 
with  Mr.  Pitt  on  the  question  of  the 
Regency  of  1788,  112.  His  intentions 
and  those   of  the   Opposition,    116. 
His  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  exercise  the  royal  func- 
tions during  the  illness  of  the  King, 
119,  120.     His  joy  and  approbation 
£t  the   taking  of  the   Bastile,  130. 
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Meeting  at  the  Duke  of  Portland's  t° 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  opinions 
of  Fox  and  Burke,  131.  Secession  of 
his  friends,  and  partial  junction  of 
the  Whigs  with  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment, 132.  Grounds  of  difference 
between  him  and  his  seceding  friends, 
132.  His  opinions  on  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  war  with  France, 
136,  note.  Reduction  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Opposition,  137.  Fox's  views 
of  the  hopelessness  of  Opposition  in 
the  House,  138.  His  remark  on  the 
formation  of  the  Addington  Adminis- 
tration, 154.  His  approval  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France, 
217.  His  estimate  of  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  218,  note.  His  opinions  on 
the  policy  of  Bonaparte  in  1802,  221. 
His  speech  against  war  with  France 
in  1803,  231.  His  own  account  of 
the  debate  on  the  war,  231,  note 
His  views  as  to  the  chance  of  main- 
taining the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the 
causes  of  its  rupture,  232,  note.  Joins 
the  Grenvilles  in  a  systematic  oppo- 
sition to  the  Addington  Government, 
237,  238.  Junction  of  the  old  and 
new  Oppositions,  238.  His  con- 
temptuous language  respecting  Minis- 
ters, 238.  Refusal  of  the  King  to 
admit  him  into  the  Cabinet,  244. 
Fox's  disinterestedness,  245.  The 
King  continued  refusal  to  admit 
him,  261.  The  King  consents  to 
admit  him,  285.  Becomes  Foreign 
Secretary,  285.  His  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  with  France,  291. 
His  ill  health,  291.  Sir  W.  Scott's 
lines  on  him  in  '  Marmion,'  291,  note. 
His  death,  292.  Lord  Holland's  re- 
port of  the  King's  exultation,  292. 
The  late  Duchess  of  Gloucester's  tes- 
timony, 292 

France,  signature  of  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace  with,  in  1783,  66. 
Mr.  Eden  sent  to  negotiate  a  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France,  107,  note. 
Outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution, 
129.  (See  REVOLUTION,  French.) 
War  with  France,  134.  Grounds  of 
the  war,  135.  War  of  France  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  139,  173.  Con- 
clusion of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  203, 
215,  216.  Military  preparations  in 
France  and  Holland  in  1803,  226. 
Declarations  of  war  with  France,  230. 
Negotiations  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  between  England  and  France, 
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290.  The  continental  system  of 
Napoleon,  and  our  orders  in  retalia- 
tion, 305.  Napoleon's  designs  upon 
Spain  and  Portugal,  306.  Occupation 
of  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  306.  Napo- 
leon's successes  in  the  Peninsula,  306. 
And  on  the  Danube,  312.  Paris 
entered  by  the  Allies,  345.  Napoleon's 
first  abdication,  345.  Annihilation 
of  the  French  maritime  power  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar,  346.  Napoleon's 
fatal  march  to  Moscow,  351.  Retreat 
of  the  French  army,  352.  Rising  of 
Germany,  371.  Battles  of  Leipsic 
and  Vittoria,  371.  Entry  of  the  Allies 
into  France,  371.  The  Emperor 
compelled  to  abdicate,  371.  Resto- 
ration of  the  Bourbons,  372.  Im- 
mensity of  the  war  with  France,  376. 
Inquiry  as  to  how  far  England  con- 
tributed to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
377.  Effect  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  England,  419.  And  of  Ja- 
cobinism in  France,  419.  Revolution 
of  1830,  470 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  in  Paris  in  1782, 
31.  His  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shel- 
burne,  32.  His  negotiations  with 
Mr.  Oswald,  33.  His  proposal  re- 
specting Canada,  34,  45.  Arrival  of 
Mr.  Grenville  in  Paris,  35.  Presents 
his  portrait  to  Mr.  Oswald,  43,  note, 
Story  of  his  coat  49,  note 

Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia, 
his  visit  to  London  in  1814,  372 

Free  Trade,  Lord  Melbourne's  opinions 
on,  50,  note.  Mr.  Pitt's  contemplated 
measures  of  free  trade,  134 

Friedland,  battle  of,  303 

Fuentes  d'Onoro,  battle  of,  328 

C\  A  MING  and  gamesters  at  Almack's 
\J  in  the  last  century,  6.     Lord  Egre- 
mont's  firm   conviction   of  the  dis- 
honesty of  some   of  the  players,  8, 
note 

Genoa,  annexation  of,  to  Piedmont,  427 
George   I ,  his   mistress,   Madame   de 

Platen,  41,  note 

George  III.,  his  letter  to  Lord  North  on 
the  Royal  Marriage  Bill,  7.  And  on 
the  conduct  of  Mr.  Fox  respecting 
the  committal  of  Woodfall,  9.  His 
comments  on  the  public  conduct  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  9,  note.  His 
attack  of  insanity  in  1765,  9,  note. 
His  letters  to  Lord  North  respecting 
the  Opposition,  15.  His  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  war  with  Ame- 
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rica,  16.  His  letter  to  Lord  North 
on  the  conditions  proposed  by  the 
Opposition,  1 9.  His  views  respecting 
the  probable  effect  of  the  independence 
of  America  on  this  country,  21.  Mr. 
Dunning's  motion  on  the  increase  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown,  22.  His 
refusal  of  independence  to  America, 
23..  His  idea  of  returning  to  Hanover, 
23,  24.  Resignation  of  Lord  North 
and  dissolution  of  the  Ministry,  24. 
Reluctantly  accepts  the'  services  of 
the  Opposition,  26,  27.  Refuses  to 
see  Lord  Rockingham  till  actually  in 
office,  27.  Sows  the  seeds  of  discord 
in  the  new  Government,  27.  Review 
of  his  position  after  the  downfall  of 
Lord  North's  Ministry,  28.  Death 
of  Lord  Rockingham,  29.  Lord  Shel- 
burne  named  Prime  Minister  by  the 
King,  29.  The  King's  aversion  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  29.  His  letter  to 
Louis  XVI.,  36,  note.  His  dislike  of 
Lord  Shelburne,  Mr.  Barre,  and  Al- 
derman Wilkes,  51.  His  art  of  sow- 
ing dissension,  51,  note.  His  dislike 
of  the  Coalition,  and  of  Mr.  Fox  in 
particular,  63.  His  anger  at  the 
friendship  existing  between  his  eldest 
son  and  Mr.  Fox,  63.  His  complaints 
of  his  son,  63,  note.  His  aversion  for 
Lord  North,  64.  Renewal  of  his 
threats  of  retiring  to  Hanover,  65,  74. 
Succeeds  in  overthrowing  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry,  68.  Obtains  the  con- 
sent of  Pitt  to  form  a  Government, 
68.  Propose  a  meeting  between  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Pitt,  71. 
His  remark  on  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, 71.  Dissolves  Parliament,  71. 
His  anxiety  during  the  struggle 
between  Pitt  and  Fox,  73.  His 
'  chafing  at  the  dominion  of  the  great 
Whig  houses,'  91.  Causes  of  his 
preference  for  the  Tory  party,  95. 
His  illness  in  1 788, 112.  His  remark 
to  Lord  Thurlow  just  before  his  ill- 
ness, 113,  note.  Speculations  on  his 
probable  death,  114.  Improvement 
in  his  health,  116,  117.  The  Prince's 
memorial  to  the  King  delivered  after 
his  recovery,  1 18,  note.  Complete 
restoration  of  the  King's  health,  125. 
His  appearance  after  his  recovery, 

1 25.  Popular  feeling  in  favour  of  his 
recovery,  125, 126.    Public  rejoicings, 

126.  The  King's  displeasure  at  the 
conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Duke  of  York,  127.      Fate   of  his 
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papers,  129.  His  objections  to  Ca- 
tholic relief,  143.  His  view  of  the 
Coronation  Oath,  144,  153.  Mr. 
Pitt's  letter  to  the  King  on  Catholic 
relief,  148.  The  Kind's  answer,  149. 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  149,  201. 
Want  of  cordiality  and  confidence 
which  subsisted  between  George  III. 
and  his  Ministers,  149,  150.  His 
want  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
services,  150,  note.  His  illness  con- 
sequent upon  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation, 
203,210.  His  recovery,  2 10.  Blames 
Mr.  Pitt  for  being  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  210.  His  dislike  of  both  Pitt 
and  Grenville,  21 1,  note.  His  relapse, 
214.  His  recovery,  214.  His  satis- 
faction with  Mr.  Aldington's  Admi- 
nistration, 214.  His  endearing  epi- 
thets conferred  on  the  Minister,  215. 
His  view  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
218,  note.  Gives  the  White  Lodge, 
Richmond,  to  Mr.  Addington,  225. 
His  reception  of  the  news  of  the  con- 
ference between  Mr.  Addington  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  229,  230.  Declaration  of 
war  with  France,  230.  Recurrence 
of  the  King's  malady,  239.  Anec- 
dotes of  his  acuteness  in  the  midst 
of  his  derangement,  239,  note.  Ac- 
count of  his  state  given  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  241,  note.  Resignation  of 
Mr.  Addington,  241,  242.  Trouble 
of  the  King  at  the  occurrence,  243, 
244.  Gives  a  discouraging  answer 
to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pitt,  244.  Grants 
Mr.  Pitt's  requests  for  a  personal  in- 
terview, 244.  Refuses  to  admit  Mr. 
Fox  into  the  Cabinet,  244.  His  flat- 
tering and  affectionate  letters  to  Mr. 
Addington  on  his  retirement,  247. 
Prorogues  Parliament  in  person,  255, 
note.  Death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  264.  The 
King  authorises  Lord  Hawkesbury 
to  form  a  Ministry,  which  is  declined, 
283.  Applies  to  Lord  Grenville,  284. 
Agrees  to  admit  Mr.  Fox  into  the 
Cabinet,  285.  Formation  of  an  en- 
tirely new  Administration,  285.  The 
King's  resistance  of  any  change  in 
the  management  of  the  army,  287. 
Refuses  his  assent  to  a  clause  in  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  293.  Compels  the  Min- 
isters to  resign  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 294.  His  letter  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  295.  His  disapprobation 
of  the  convention  of  Cintra,  307, 
309.  His  agony  at  the  course  taken 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  respecting 
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his  brother  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  311. 
State  of  the  King's  sight  at  tliis  time, 
311.  Resignation  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  316.  Mr.  Perceval's  Ad- 
ministration, 316.  The  King's  illness 
iu  1810,  325.  Passing  of  a  Regency 
bill,  325.  Permanent  form  assumed 
by  the  King's  malady,  327.  His 
death,  399.  His  personal  influence 
independent  of  his  Ministers,  420 
George,  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
George  IV.),  his  friendship  for  Mr. 
Fox,  63.  Anger  of  the  King  at  this, 
63.  His  treatment  of  the  King,  63, 
note.  Votes  in  favour  of  Fox's  Indian 
Bill,  63,  note.  His  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  63,  note.  Violence 
of  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Fitzherbert, 
106,  wofe.  His  canting  letter  to  Mr. 
Fox,  106.  His  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert,  107.  His  concealment 
of  the  fact  from  his  most  intimate 
friends,  108.  Authorises  Fox  to 
deny  it  in  Parliament,  108,  109. 
Painful  alternative  in  which  he  was 
placed,  109,  110.  His  duplicity,  110. 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert's  account  of  the 
marriage,  111.  The  Regency  of, 
1788,  112.  Speculations  on  the 
probable  death  of  the  King,  114. 
Refuses  the  restrictions  proposed  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  117,  note.  His  consultations 
with  Lord  Loughborough,  117.  The 
question  of  his  right  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions  during  the  illness  of 
the  King,  118.  Unpopularity  of  the 
claim  in  the  House  of  Commons,  119. 
Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  the  claim, 
119.  The  distribution  of  offices 
agreed  upon  for  the  Regency  Admi- 
nistration, 124.  The  King's  resto- 
ration to  health,  125.  The  Prince's 
indecorum  on  the  occasion,  127. 
Vindication  of  his  conduct  drawn  up 
by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  128.  Reconciled 
to  the  Queen,  129.  His  letter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwallis,  171.  The 
Marquis's  answer,  173.  The  Prince's 
account  of  the  state  of  the  King's 
health  in  1804,  241.  The  Prince's 
constant  extravagance,  and  its  results, 
298.  Course  taken  by  him  in  the 
affair  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  311.  The  King's  illness  in 
1810,325.  The  Prince  constituted 
Regent,  325.  His  political  friend- 
ships, 325.  His  hostility  to  Mr. 
Perceval  and  Lord  Eldon,  326.  His 
letter  to  Mr.  Perceval,  327.  Per- 
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manent  form  assumed  by  the  King's 
malady,  327.  Course  adopted  by  the 
Prince  Regent,  329.  His  letter  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  330.  Authorises 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  form  an 
Administration,  336.  Formation  of 
the  Ministry  of  Lord  Liverpool,  338. 
The  Prince's  dislike  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, 339.  Bestows  the  Garter  upon 
the  Earl  of  Moira,  339,  note.  The 
Prince  Regent's  speech  on  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1812-13,  354. 
His  enormous  debts,  357.  His  mar- 
riage to  the  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  358.  His  behaviour  at 
the  marriage  ceremony,  358.  Birth 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  359.  His 
separation  from  his  wife,  359.  In- 
vestigation of  charges  against  her, 
361-363.  Her  acquittal,  363,  3G5. 
Restrictions  placed  on  her  inter- 
course with  her  daughter,  366.  Ad- 
judication on  her  letter,  367.  Mr. 
Cochrane  Johnstone's  motion,  S68. 
Mr.  Stuart  Wortley's  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Prince,  368,  369. 
The  Report  of  1806,  369,  370. 
Sympathy  expressed  for  the  Princess, 
370,  371.  Revival  of  the  feud  be- 
tween the  Prince  and  Princess,  374. 
Missiles  thrown  at  his  carriages,  395. 
Succeeds  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  George  III.,  399 

George  IV.  (See  also  GEORGE,  Prince  of 
Wales.)  The  name  of  the  Queen 
omitted  from  the  Prayer  Book,  400. 
Her  return  to  England,  402.  Papers 
respecting  her  conduct  presented  to 
Parliament,  403.  Introduction  of  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against 
the  Queen,  404.  Her  husband's  con- 
duct towards  her,  405.  Parliamen- 
tary efforts  to  support  her  cause,  409. 
An  annuity  granted  to  her,  409.  Her 
effort  to  be  present  at  the  Coronation, 
410.  Her  death,  410.  Visits  Ire- 
land and  Scotland,  414.  Causes  of 
his  unpopularity  during  his  regency 
and  reign,  420,  421.  His  visits  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  421.  Lord 
Dudley's  remarks  on  him,  421.  His 
private  life,  422.  Death  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  432.  The  King's  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  claims,  435.  His 
interview  -with  Mr.  Canning,  437. 
Commissions  Canning  to  form  an 
Administration,  440.  Mr.  Canning's 
death,  442.  The  King  promotes 
Lord  Goderich  to  be  Prime  Minister, 
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445,  446.  Attempts  to  induce  Lord 
Harrowby  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion, 446.  Authorises  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  form  an  Administra- 
tion, 447.  His  uneasiness  as  to  the 
Catholic  question,  462.  Gives  his 
consent,  464.  His  feelings  afterwards, 
465.  His  death,  470 

Germaine,  Lord  G.,  Fox's  description 
of  him  in  the  House,  11.  His  con- 
duct at  the  battle  of  Minden,  and 
dismissal  from  the  service,  12 

Germany,  rising  of,  against  French  op- 
pression, 371.  Battle  of  Leipsic,  371 

Ghent,  treaty  of,  386 

Gibraltar,  negotiations  for  the  cession 
of,  to  Spain,  66,  note.  Offers  of  cession 
in  17)8  and  1757,  66,  note 

Giffbrd,  Sir  Robert,  406 

Gloucester,  Duke  of  (brother  of 
George  III.),  his  advice  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  118,  note.  His  marriage 
•with  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Wal- 
degrave,  118,  note 

Gloucester,  William,  Duke  of,  son  of 
the  preceding,  118,  note.  His  mar- 
riage to  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter 
of  George  III.,  118,  note 

Gloucester,  the  Princess  Mary,  Duchess 
of,  118,  note 

Goderich,  Viscount,  becomes  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  440.  Promoted  by 
George  IV.  to  the  post  of  Prime 
Minister,  445,  446.  Members  of  his 
Administration,  446.  Resigns,  446. 
Goes  to  the  Colonial  Department 
under  Lord  Grey,  474.  See  also 
ROBINSON 

Goulburn,  Mr.,  goes  to  Ireland  as  Chief 
Secretary,  412.  Becomes  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  446 

Gower,  George  Oranville,  Earl,  his 
resignation  of  his  post  as  President 
of  the  Council,  20,  21.  Declines  the 
offer  of  the  King  to  form  a  Ministry, 
25.  Moves  a  vote  of  censure  upon 
Ministers,  321 

Graham,  Sir  James,  his  remark  on  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt,  213,  note. 
Goes  to  the  Admiralty,  474 

Grant,  Mr.  C.,  becomes  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  446.  Resigns, 
451.  Becomes  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control,  474 

Grattan,  Mr.,  his  motion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  356.  His  Bill  thrown  out, 
356 

Great  Seal,  theft  of  the,  from  the  Chan- 
cellor's house,  71,  note 
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Grenville,  Lord,  transferred  to  the 
Foreign  Department,  139.  Raised 
to  the  Peerage,  139,  note.  His  views 
of  Irish  Catholic  relief,  187.  His 
motion  of  censure  upon  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  217.  His  views  of  Bona- 
parte's policy  in  1802,220.  Prepared 
to  abstain  from  pressing  the  Catholic 
question  upon  the  King,  223.  Re- 
fuses to  take  office  in  1804,  244.  His 
remarks  on  our  war  policy  and  the 
existing  state  of  our  continental  alli- 
ances, 262.  Sent  for  by  the  King, 
284.  Formation  of  his  Administra- 
tion, 285.  Compelled  by  the  King's 
obstinacy  to  abstain  from  all  attempts 
at  removing  the  Catholic  disabilities, 
287.  Memorable  events  of  Lord 
Grenville's  Administration,  290. 
Death  of  Mr.  Fox,  292.  Consequent 
changes  in  the  Government,  293. 
Proposed  clause  in  the  Mutiny  Bill, 
293.  Refusal  of  the  King  to  agree 
to  it,  293.  Resignation  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, 294.  Condemns  the 
policy  of  the  expedition  into  Spain, 
308.  Refuses  to  join  Mr.  Perceval's 
Cabinet,  3 1 7.  Moves  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure upon  Ministers,  320.  Declines 
the  offer  of  the  Prince  Regent,  331. 
Rejects  Lord  Wellesley's  proposal, 
336.  Lord  Moira's  negotiations,  337. 
Retires  from  public  life,  341.  His 
views  upon  the  conduct  of  the  war  in 
Spain,  355 

Grenville,  Mr.  Henry,  35,  note 

Grenville,  Mr.  Thomas,  his  letters,  3. 
His  mission  to  Paris  to  settle  Ame- 
rican affairs,  35.  His  conference 
•with  M.  de  Vergennes,  35.  The 
King's  letter  to  Louis  XVI.,  36,  note. 
His  confidential  letter  to  Mr.  Fox, 
37.  Resigns  his  mission,  37.  Mr. 
Fox's  account  of  the  origin  of  Mr. 
Grenville's  mission,  39.  Considera- 
tion of  Mr.  Grenville's  two  objec- 
tions, 40.  His  opposition  to  the 
address  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
with  France,  216.  Becomes  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  293 

Grenville,  Mr.  William  (afterwards 
Lord  Grenville),  his  letters  to  the 
Marquis  of  Buckingham,  3.  His 
letters  to  the  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham on  the  King's  illness  in  1788, 
113,  116,  117, 119 

Grey,  Earl,  objects  of  his  Reform  Bill, 
97.  His  interview  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  the  subject  of  the  mar- 
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riage  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  110. 
Declines  an  offer  of  a  Cabinet  office 
from  Mr.  Addington,  217,  note.  Re- 
fusts  to  join  Mr.  Perceval's  Admi- 
nistration, 317.  His  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  nation,  323.  Declines 
the  offer  of  the  Prince  Regent,  331. 
Rejects  Lord  Wellesley's  proposal, 

336.  Lord     Moira's    negotiations, 

337.  An  active  member  of  the  Op- 
position  till   he    becomes    Premier,. 
341.     Advocates   sound  and  liberal 
principles   in    the    House  of  Lords, 
344.     His  censure  of  Mr.  Canning's 
foreign   and   domestic   policy,    442. 
The  King's  objection  to  Lord  Grey, 
447.   Authorised  to  form  a  Ministry, 
473.     Members  of  his  Cabinet,  473. 

Grieve,  the  Hon.  Mrs ,  and  Mr.  Fox,  8 

HABEAS  CORPUS  Act  suspended, 
396.  Suspension  removed,  396 

Hardinge,  Sir  Henry,  becomes  Secretary 
at  War,  451 

Hardwicke,  Lord,  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  203 

Harrowby,  Lord,  becomes  Chancellor 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  259.  Be- 
comes President  of  the  Council,  338. 
Resigns  the  Presidency  of  the  Coun- 
cil, 446.  Declines  to  form  an  Ad- 
ministration, 446 

Hartley,  Mr.  David,  sent  to  Paris  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Oswald,  42 

Harvest  of  1816,  395 

Hastings,  Warren,  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct 
respecting  the  impeachment  of,  102. 
Mr.  Nicholls's  description  of  him, 
104,  note.  Motives  causing  the 
change  in  the  course  taken  by  Mr. 
Pitt  respecting  Hastings'  impeach- 
ment, 168 

Hawke,  Admiral  Sir  Edward,  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  92 

Hawkesbury,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Liverpool),  commences  a  negotiation 
for  a  peace  with  France,  215.  De- 
mands a  decision  of  the  House  on 
the  resolutions  censuring  the  Govern- 
ment, 234.  Authorised  by  the  King 
to  form  a  Ministry  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  283.  Declines  the  task, 
283.  Becomes  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  284.  Becomes  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Portland  Adminis- 
tration, 297.  Assumes  the  War 
Department  in  the  Administration  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  318.  See  LIVERPOOL 

Heredia,  M.  de,  his  mission  to  London,  4 1 
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Herries,  Mr.,  becomes  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  44G.  Accepts  the  post 
of  Master  of  the  Mint,  448 

History,  distinction  between  contempo- 
rary and  traditionary,  156.  Basis  of 
the  modern  history  of  civilised  nations, 
157.  Superiority  of  history  com- 
posed by  actors  in  the  events  nar- 
rated, 157.  Advantages  of  letters 
and  despatches  over  memoirs,  158. 
Mr.  Dundas's  remark  on  the  little 
faith  placed  by  him  in  history,  207. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  remark,  208 

Holland,  Richard  Lord,  his  collection 
of  materials  for  the  life  of  the  Right 
Hon.  C.  J.  Fox,  1.  His  '  Memoirs 
of  the  Whig  Party,'  87.  His  full- 
length  portrait  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
52.  His  character  of  Mr.  Adding- 
ton,  236,  note.  Becomes  Privy  Seal, 
293.  And  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  474 

Holy  Alliance,  the,  427.  Broken  up 
by  Mr.  Canning,  431 

Home  Office,  formation  of  the,  31 

Hone,  trial  of,  for  libels,  396 

Howick,  Lord  (afterwards  Earl  Grey), 
becomes  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
285.  And  Foreign  Secretary,  293. 
Removes,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
to  the  Upper  House,  304 

Hunt,  his  inflammatory  addresses,  396 

Huskisson,  Mr.,  introduced  into  the 
Cabinet,  343.  Becomes  first  Com- 
missioner of  Woods,  382.  And 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
429.  Takes  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  446.  Resigns,  450.  The 
letter  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
450.  His  death,  471 

TNCOME  TAX  repealed,  219.     Re- 

JL  imposed,  235 

Income  Tax  of  1798,  393.  In  1806, 394. 
In  1815,  1816,  394.  Repealed,  394 

Indian  Bill,  Mr.  Fox's,  67.  Its  princi- 
pal features,  67,  68.  Passes  the 
Commons,  68.  But  thrown  out  by 
the  Lords,  68.  The  Prince  of 
Wales's  vote  in  its  favour,  51,  note. 
Review  of  the  opposition  to  the 
measure,  72.  Success  of  Mr.  Fox's 
new  India  Bill,  73.  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell's examination  of  the  grounds  for 
supposing  the  plan  of  the  Bill  to  have 
been  Burke's,  97.  Other  evidence  in 
proof,  98.  Mr.  Nicholls's  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  Bill,  101,  note 

India,  Marquis   Cornwallis   appointed 
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Governor- General  of,  163.  Sir  John 
Macpherson  and  his  treaties  with 
native  powers,  163.  Character  of 
the  Company's  servants  in  India 
previous  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  163. 
Their  fraud  and  corruption,  164,165. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  improvements  in 
the  Indian  Civil  Service,  165.  His 
opinion  of  the  Directors  as  a  body, 
165.  Satisfaction  felt  by  the  Di- 
rectors in  his  Administration,  166. 
The  war  of  1792  with  Tippoo,  167. 
Settlement  of  the  land  revenue  of 
Bengal,  167.  Lord  Cornwallis's  pro- 
posal for  amalgamating  the  King's 
with  the  Company's  troops,  168. 
His  opinion  on  the  attempts  to  con- 
vert the  natives  to  Christianity,  169. 
And  on  the  terms  on  which  the 
Company's  charter  ought  to  be  re- 
newed, 170.  Discontent  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Bengal  army,  174 

Inglis,  Sir  Robert,  opposes  Mr.  Peel  at 
Oxford,  461 

Ireland,  Act  of  Union  passed,  144, 196. 
Rebellion  of  1798,  175.  Appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Cornwallis  as  Lord 
Lieutenant  andCommander-in-Chief, 
175.  Review  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land a  few  years  previous  to  this 
crisis,  175.  The  Irish  Parliament 
before  1782,  175.  Renunciation  of 
the  legislative  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain  over  Ireland,  175.  Elements 
of  disaffection  called  into  active 
operation,  176.  The  United  Irish- 
men, 177.  Defeat  of  the  rebels  at 
Vinegar  Hill,  177.  Cry  of  the  Irish 
Protestants  for  blood,  178.  Condition 
of  the  country  in  July,  1798,  179. 
Landing  of  the  French  in  Killala 
Bay,  181.  Lenity  of  Lord  Corn- 
wallis, 181.  Mr.  Pitt's  desire  for  an 
incorporating  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  1 83.  The  heads 
of  a  treaty  of  union  settled  by  the 
English  Cabinet,  186.  Views  of  Mr. 
Pitt  as  to  Catholic  relief  in  1798, 
185,  186.  Lord  Grenville's  views, 
187.  Agitation  in  Dublin  against  the 
proposed  union,  188.  Mr.  Cooke's 
pamphlet,  188.  The  union  recom- 
mended by  the  Crown  in  both  Par- 
liaments, 189.  The  debate  upon  the 
address,  189.  Lord  Castlereagh's 
plan  of  indemnifying  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  proposed  suppressed 
boroughs,  191.  Failure  of  the  Union 
measure  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  189. 
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Lord  Castlereagh's  visit  to  London, 

192.  Answer  made  to  him  by  the 
Cabinet,  193.     Course  taken  by  the 
Irish    Government   in   consequence, 

193.  Completion  of  preparations  for 
the  union  campaigns,  194.     Meeting 
the   Irish   Parliament  in   1800,  194. 
The   speech  from   the  throne,  195. 
Motion  condemnatory  of  union,  195. 
The  Lord  Lieutenant's  message  re- 
commending union,  195.    Passing  of 
the  Union  resolutions,  and  settlement 
of  the  Articles  of  Union,  195.    The 
royal  assent  given  to  the  Union  Bill, 

196.  The  last   sitting  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  196.    Lord  Castlereagh's 
Compensation    Bill,    196.     Cost    of 
carrying  the  Union    measure,    196. 
Reform  effected  by  the  Act  of  Union, 

197.  Moderation  and  discrimination 
of   Lord   Cornwallis,  and  skill  and 
firmness  of   Lord  Castlereagh,  198. 
Refusal  of  the  King  to  grant  Catholic 
emancipation,  201.    Lord  Cornwallis 
returns  to  London,  203.  Lord  Hard- 
•wicke  succeeds  to  the  Viceroyalty, 
203.     State  of  Ireland  in  1828,  454. 
Menaces  to  England  respecting  the 
Catholic  question,  454.     The  Catho- 
lic Association  and   the   Brunswick 
Clubs,  454,  455.  Causes  of  the  breach 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in 
1827,  435 

JACOBINISM,  its  effect  in  England 

M      and  France,  419 

Jena,  battle  of,  303 

Jenkmson,  Mr.,  Fox's  remark  on,  23 

Johnson,  Dr.,  his  opinion  that  a  consti- 
tutional prince  ought  to  govern  as 
•well  as  reign,  88,  note.  His  remark 
on  the  popular  feeling  regarding 
George  III.,  126 

Josephine,  the  Empress,  divorced,  319 

Junot,  Marshal,  occupies  Lisbon,  £06. 
Compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal  by 
the  convention  of  Cintra,  307 

T7EPPEL,  Lord,  retains  his  post  of 
J.V     first     Lord    of     the     Admiralty 

in  Lord  Shelburne's  Administration, 

29 

LAMB,   Mr.   W.    (afterwards    Lord 
Melbourne),   resigns   the  post  of 
Irish  Secretary,  451 
Lausdowne,     the    Earl   of    Shelburne 
raised  to  the  Marquisate  of,  55.     See 
SHELBURNE 
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Lansdowne,  John,  second  Marquis  of, 
his  death,  323 

Lansdowne,  Henry,  third  Marquis  of, 
his  motion  of  a  resolution  of  censure 
on  Ministers  for  the  operations  in 
Spain,  323.  Becomes  Home  Secre- 
tary, 441.  His  reasons  for  retaining 
office  in  Lord  Goderich's  Adminis- 
tration, 446.  Becomes  President  of 
the  Council,  473 

Laurens,  Mr.,  his  letters  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  32 

Lauriston,  Colonel,  in  London,  215,  and 
note 

Lawrence,  Dr.,  condemns  the  prelimi- 
naries of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  217 

Laybach,  Congress  of,  429 

Leipsic,  battle  of,  371 

Lennox,  Colonel,  his  duel  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  127 

Leopold,  Prince  (now  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians), his  marriage  with  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  376 

Lewis,  Sir  G.  Cornewall,  his  'straight- 
forwardness/ of  character,  253,  note. 
His  letter  to  Lord  Lansdowne  on  his 
character  of  Mr.  Addington,  280 

Lisbon,  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Junot,  306.  Evacuated  by  them,  307 

Liverpool,  first  Earl  of,  349.  His  work 
'  on  the  '  Coins  of  the  Realm,'  349 

Liverpool,  second  Earl  of,  refuses  to 
join  a  Government  formed  by  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  336.  Be- 
comes first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
338.  Length  of  his  Administration, 
338.  Changes  during  that  time,  338. 
Negotiations  with  the  Opposition, 
340,341.  Progress  of  Lord  Well  ing- 
ton  in  Spain,  342,  345.  Popularity 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 343.  Illiberality  and  unpro- 
gressive  character  of  its  domestic 
policy,  343.  First  abdication  of  Na- 
poleon, 345.  Length  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool's Administration,  348.  Sketch 
of  his  early  life,  349.  Members  of 
his  Cabinet  in  1 8 1 2,  349,  note.  Offers 
the  Foreign  Department  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning, 350.  Which  is  refused,  351. 
The  American  war  of  1812,  352. 
Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning's 
motions  on  the  Catholic  question,  352. 
Opening  of  the  session  of  1 8 1 2-1 3, 354. 
Mr.  Grattan's  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
abandoned,  356-  Renewal  of  the 
powers  of  the  East  India  Company, 
356.  Marriage  of  the  Prince  Regent, 
358.  Separation  of  the  Prince  and 
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Princess,  359.  Progress  of  Napoleon 
on  the  Continent,  371.  His  abdica- 
tion and  retirement  to  Elba,  372. 
State  of  domestic  politics  with  respect 
to  the  rival  parties,  373.  Revival  of 
the  feud  between  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  374.  Immensity 
of  the  war  with  France,  376.  Popu- 
larity of  Lord  Liverpool's  Govern- 
ment, 381.  Changes  in  the  Cabinet, 
383.  Escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 
387.  Engagement  entered  into  for 
a  renewal  of  the  war,  389.  The  dis- 
cussion in  Parliament,  389.  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  390,  391.  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  393.  Resettlement  of 
Europe,  393.  Domestic  policy,  393 
et  seq.  State  of  the  kingdom  in  1816, 
1817,395.  Suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  396.  Restrictive  mea- 
sures, 396.  Trials  of  Watson  and 
Hone,  396.  Members  of  the  Cabinet 
in  1818,  397.  Death  of  the  King 
and  consequent  dissolution,  399.  In- 
troduction of  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against  the  Queen,  404. 
The  Bill  abandoned,  405.  Death  of 
the  Queen,  410.  Ministerial  changes 
in  1821,  1822,  412.  Gradual  decline 
of  popularity  of  his  Administration, 
417,  418.  The  two  periods  into 
which  his  Administration  may  be 
divided,  423.  Change  in  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  Administration  in 
1823,  429.  Lord  Liverpool's  illness 
and  death,  432.  Review  of  his  po- 
litical life,  432.  State  of  parties  at 
this  crisis,  432 

Loughborough,  Lord,  consulted  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Regency 
question,  117.  His  advice  to  the 
Prince,  118.  Becomes  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, 132.  His  statement  of  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  Catholic  relief, 
145,153.  His  previous  concurrence 
in  the  measure,  1 53.  His  exclusion 
from  Mr.  Addington's  Government, 
154.  Opposes  the  proposed  Catholic 
emancipation,  199 

Louis  XVI.,  his  deposition  and  execu- 
tion, 131 

Louis-Philippe  placed  on  the  throne  of 
France,  470 

Lyndhurst,  Lord,  .Lord  Chancellor, 
440 

MACKINTOSH,    Sir     James,    his 
'  Diary,'  367,  368,  note 
Macpherson,  Sir  John,  succeeds  War- 


MON 

ren  Hastings  as  Governor-Genera 
of  India,  163.  His  treaties  with 
native  powers  censured  and  annulled, 
163.  His  character,  163 

Madrid  occupied  by  the  French  under 
Murat,  306.  Abdication  of  Charles 
IV.  and  Ferdinand  VII.,  306.  Pro- 
clamation of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  306. 
His  flight  to  Burgos,  306 

Mahomet,  uncertain  basis  of  the  history 
of,  156 

Maitland,  Colonel,  his  account  of  Lord 
Cornwallis's  conduct  with  reference 
to  the  Union,  198 

Malagrida,  a  nickname  given  by  Junius 
to  Lord  Shelburne,  30.  Origin  of 
the  name,  30,  note 

Malmesbury,  Earl  of,  his  estimate  of 
the  treaty  of  Amiens,  218,  note 

Manchester,  George  Montague,  Duke 
of,  his  mission  to  Paris,  42 

'  Manchester  Massacre,'  the,  396 

Manners,  Lord,  creation  of  the  peerage 
of,  295,  note 

Mansfield,  Sir  James,  refuses  the  Great 
Seal,  285 

Maria  Louisa,  the  Empress,  319 

Marriage  Act,  Royal,  Fox's  motion  for 
the  repeal  of  the,  6 

Massachusetts,  Charter  of,  altered,  10 

Massena,   Marshal,   invades   Portugal, 

324.  His   surprise   at  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  324.     Retires,  after 
wasting  the  country,  324 

Melville,  Lord,  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion 
inculpating  him,  257.  His  condem- 
nation, 257.  Question  of  his  im- 
peachment, 258.  Restored  to  the  list 
of  the  Privy  Council,  297.  His 
death,  298 

Melville,  Lord,  becomes  President  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  448 

Mendip,  Lord.     See  ELLIS,  WELBORE 

Milman,  Dean,  his  defence  of  Lord 
Sidmouth,  268 

Minto,  Lord,  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  India,  297.  See  ELLIOT, 
Sir  GILBERT 

Moira,  Earl  of,  becomes  Master  of  the 
Ordnance,  286.  Separates  from  his 
late  colleagues,  298.  His  political 
friendship  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

325.  Authorised  to  form  an  Admi- 
nistration, 337.    Failure  of  his  nego- 
tiations, 337.     The  Garter  bestowed 
on  him,  339,  note 

Monarchy,  limited,  characteristic  diffi- 
culties of  a,  78 
Montague,  Mr.  Frederick,  17,  note.  Con- 
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ducts  the  overtures  for  a  coalition, 
17 

Moore,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
his  letter  to  the  King  on  Catholic 
emancipation,  144 

Moore,  Sir  John,  commands  the  English 
forces  in  Lisbon,  307.  Marches  into 
Spain,  307.  Retreats,  308.  His 
death  at  Corunna,  308 

Moscow  occupied  by  the  French,  354 

Mostyn,  Sir  Thomas,  in  the  House, 
257,  note 

Mulgrave,  Lord,  becomes  Foreign 
Secretary,  256.  And  first  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  in  the  Portland  Ad- 
ministration, 297 

Murat,  Prince,  enters  Madrid,  306. 
Declared  Viceroy  of  Spain,  306 

Murray,  Sir  G.,  becomes  Colonial 
Secretary,  45 1 

Mutiny  Bill  of  1807,  the  proposed 
clause  in  the,  293.  The  King's  op- 
position to  its  insertion,  293,  294 

NAPIER,  Sir  W.,  his  statement  re- 
specting Mr.  Canning's  mission  to 
Lisbon,  382,  note.     His  view  of  Na- 
poleon, 384,  note 
Niemen,  the,  crossed  by  the  French, 

354 
North,  Lord,  his  breach  with  Mr.  Fox, 

7,  8.     His   reconciliation  with  him, 

8.  Dismisses    Mr.    Fox    from    the 
Treasury,    9.      Fox's    philippic    on 
Lord  North,  on  the  budget  of  1 7  78, 
11.     Fox's  opinion  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  breaking  up  Lord  North's 
Government,    18.     Overtures   for  a 
junction  with  Lord  Rockingham  and 
the  Opposition,  19.    The  King's  letter 
to  Lord  North  on  the  conditions  pro- 
posed by  the  Opposition,  19.     Lord 
North's  wish  to  resign  his  post  as  Prime 
Minister,  20.     Lord  John   Russell's 
remarks  on   Lord  North's  retention 
of  office,  2 1 .     Mr.  Dunning's  famous 
motion,  22.      Resignation   of   Lord 
North  and  dissolution  of  the  Ministry, 
24.     Attempt  of  common  friends  to 
bring  Lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  toge- 
ther, 59.     Account  of  the  interview 
between  them,  59.     Becomes  Home 
Secretary  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
Ministry,  60.     The  King's  anger  in 
consequence,  64.     Overthrow  of  the 
Coalition,  68.    List  of  his  colleagues, 
92 


PAR 

O'CONNELL,  Mr.,  creation  of  his 
power  and  of  the  Repeal  agitation, 
143.  Throws  out  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for 
Clare,  451,452.  His  mode  of  treating 
the  Catholic  question,  452 

Octavius,  Prince,  son  of  George  III., 
his  death,  4,  note 

Orleans,  New,  attack  on,  386 

Oswald,  Mr.  Richard,  sent  by  Lord 
Shelburne  with  private  letters  to 
Benjamin  Franklin,  32.  His  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  America,  33. 
Reports  the  result  in  London,  33. 
Returns  to  Paris,  34.  And  to  Lon- 
don, 35.  Carries  a  paper  of  memo- 
randa from  Lord  Shelburne  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  36.  Receives  a  formal 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners,  41.  Sketch  of 
his  career,  81.  Extracts  from  his 
diary,  82-84 

Otto,  M.,  agent  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment in  London,  215 

pALMERSTON,  Viscount,  declines 
-L  office  under  Mr.  Perceval  in  1809, 
318,  note.  His  first  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  440.  Resigns,  451.  Re- 
fuses an  offer  to  join  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Cabinet,  471.  Goes  to 
the  Foreign  Department  in  Lord 
Grey's  Administration,  473 
Paris,  occupied  by  the  Allies,  392 
Parliament,  convened  in  Lord  North's 
time  in  November,  256,  note.  In 
Mr.  Pitt's  time,  in  January,  256,  note 
Parliamentary  Constitution,  working 
of  the,  77.  Lord  J.  Russell's  remarks 
on  the  constitutional  right  of  the 
Crown  to  dissolve  Parliament,  77, 
note.  Rule  established  by  the  pre- 
cedent of  1784,  77,  note.  Recom- 
mendations to  future  continental 
popular  parties  as  to  constitutional 
government,  79,  80.  Struggle  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  indepen- 
dent section  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  87.  Inver- 
sion of  parties  since  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  87.  Fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  nomination  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  by  the  prevailing 
party  in  Parliament.  96 
Parliamentary  Reform,  extreme  opi- 
nions of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
Mr.  Fox  respecting,  29,  30.  Mr. 
Pitt's  plan  of  reform,  97,  98.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond's  plan  in  1780, 
98.  Revival  of  the  question  by 
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Lord  John  Russell,  98.     Earl  Grey's 
Bill,  99.     See  also  REFORM 

Paull,  Mr.,  his  attacks  in  the  House  on 
Lord  Wellesley,  288.  His  duel  with 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  288,  note.  Loses  his 
seat,  289 

Peel,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Robert) 
introduced  into  the  Cabinet,  343. 
His  public  positions  from  1810  to 
1820,  412.  Becomes  Home  Secre- 
tary, 412.  Remarks  of  the  '  Annual 
Register"  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
on  Mr.  Peel,  413.  His  strong  anti- 
Catholic  views,  436.  His  political 
rivalry  and  jealousy  of  Mr.  Canning, 
436.  Sent  by  the  King  to  propose 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  Prime 
Minister,  439.  Refused  to  act  under 
Mr.  Canning,  440.  Becomes  Home 
Secretary,  429.  His  political  views, 
429.  His  Bank  Note  Bill,  430. 
Tenders  his  resignation  on  the  Ca- 
tholic question,  434.  His  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government  of  Mr. 
Canning,  442.  His  posthumous  pub- 
lication, 445.  Becomes  Home  Secre- 
tary in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Administration,  448.  His  views  on 
the  Catholic  question  in  1828,  453. 
And  in  1829,  457,  458.  His  memo- 
randum to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
458.  His  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  undertook  to 
carry  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  459. 
His  motion  for  a  Bill  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Catholic  Association, 
460.  Resigns  his  seat,  461.  Re- 
turned for  Westbury,  461.  His  in- 
terview with  the  King  on  the  Catho- 
lic question,  463.  Moves  for  leave 
to  introduce  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
464.  Mr.  Peel's  justification  for  his 
change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question,  468.  Becomes  the  real 
head  of  the  Government,  472.  His 
Metropolitan  Police,  473,  note.  Re- 
signs, 473 

Peninsular  war,  remarks  on  the,  378 

Penn  family  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence in  America,  47 

Pepys,  Sir  Lucas,  126 

Pepys,  Sir  William,  126,  note 

Perceval,  Right  Hon.  Spencer,  becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Leader  of  the  House,  297.  Sketch  of 
his  previous  life,  299.  His  abilities 
as  a  debater,  299.  Charged  with  the 
formation  of  an  Administration,  316. 
Refusal  of  Lords  Grenville  and  Grey 


PIT 

to  join  him,  317.  Applies  to  Lord 
Sidmouth,  317.  Becomes  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  318.  Members  of 
his  Administration,  318.  Power  of 
Napoleon  on  the  Continent,  319. 
Despondency  of  the  English,  320. 
Resolutions  of  censure  of  Ministers 
moved  in  both  Houses,  320,  321. 
Successes  of  the  Opposition,  321, 322. 
Motions  of  Lords  Lansdowne  and 
Grey,  323.  Lord  Wellesley's  pro- 
posals for  strengthening  the  Cabinet, 
323.  Successes  of  Lord  Wellington 
in  Portugal,  324.  Illness  of  the  King 
in  1810,  325.  Passing  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  325.  Endeavours  of  Mr.  Per- 
ceval to  strenghten  his  Government, 
but  fails,  325.  The  Prince  Regent's 
political  friends,  325.  His  letter  to 
Mr.  Perceval,  327.  Lord  Wellesley's 
retirement  from  office,  329,  332. 
The  Prince's  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  332.  Mr.  Perceval  continued 
as  Prime  Minister,  332.  Shot  by 
Bellingham  in  the  lobby  of  the  House, 
335.  Provision  voted  for  his  family, 
335.  His  rivalry  with  Mr.  Canning, 
423 

Petty,  Lord  Henry  (afterwards  third 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  285. 
Moves  a  vote  of  censure  on  Ministers 
for  the  convention  of  Cintra,  308. 
Removed  to  the  Upper  House,  as 
Lord  Lansdowne,  323.  See  LANS- 
DOWNE 

Phillimore,  Mr.  J.  G.,  his  remarks  on 
the  secret  influence  of  Lord  Bute 
over  George  III.,  6,  note 

Phipps,  Miss,  and  Mr.  Fox,  8 

Pigott,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Arthur), 
draws  up  Fox's  India  Bill  from 
Burke's  drafts,  98 

Pitt,  Right  Hon.  W.,  becomes  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  Lord 
Shelburne's  Ministry,  29.  Excludes 
Lord  Shelburne  from  office,  but  offers 
him  a  marquisate,  54,  55.  His  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Fox  to  invite  him  to 
join  Lord  Shelburne's  Government, 
57.  Cause  of  their  subsequent  poli- 
tical hostility,  58.  Mr.  Pitt's  decla- 
ration that  he  would  not  sit  in  the 
same  Cabinet  with  Lord  North,  57, 
note.  Refuses  to  serve  in  the  Coali- 
tion Ministry  with  Lord  North,  65. 
Becomes  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
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68.  Early  difficulties  of  his  Adminis- 
tration, 68,  69.  Anticipations  of  his 
failure,  70.  His  contests  with  Fox, 
70.  Attempts  to  bring  about  a 
junction  between  them,  71.  Disso- 
lution of  1784,  71.  Result  of  the 
new  election,  72.  His  triumph  over 
his  adversary,  72,  74.  Members  of 
his  Cabinet,  93.  Duration  of  his 
Administration,  101.  Lord  John 
Russell's  remarks  on  his  Adminis- 
tration, 102.  His  conduct  respecting 
Warren  Hastings,  102.  The  various 
discreditable  motives  assigned  at  the 
time,  102.  Solution  of  the  mystery, 
105,  note.  The  contest  between  Pitt 
and  Fox  on  the  Regency  question, 
1 12.  Speculations  as  to  the  probable 
change  of  Ministry,  115.  Opposition 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  to  Mr.  Pitt's  Regency  Bill, 
119.  Mr.  Pitt's  opposition  to  the 
Prince's  asserted  right  to  exercise  the 
royal  functions  during  the  illness  of 
the  King,  118,  119.  His  exclama- 
tion on  the  speech  of  Lord  Thurlow, 
123.  Recovery  of  the  King's  health, 
125.  Mr.  Pitt  waits  on  the  King  at 
Kew,  125.  Prediction  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  French  Revolution  on  Mr.  Pitt's 
power,  130.  Partial  junction  of  the 
Whigs  with  Mr.  Pitt's  Government, 
132.  Mr.  Pitt  drawn  reluctantly  into 
war  with  France,  134.  His  previous 
neutrality,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  134. 
Views  of  his  Government  respecting 
war  with  France  during  the  early  part 
of  the  Revolution,  138.  His  treatment 
of  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France,  141,  142.  Causes  of  the 
overthrow  of  his  Government,  142. 
His  proposal  of  Catholic  relief,  143, 
199.  His  main  reasons,  143.  Lord 
Loughborough's  statement  of  objec- 
tions to  the  measure,  145,  201.  Lord 
Castlereagh's  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt  on 
the  subject,  146.  Mr.  Pitt's  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  Catholic  relief, 
147.  His  letter  to  the  King  on  the 
question,  148.  The  King's  answer, 
149.  Mr  Pitt's  resignation,  149, 
201,  209  Conjectures  as  to  the 
causes  of  this  st.<  p,  151,  152,203,211. 
Lord  Cornwallis's  expostulation,  162. 
Mr.  Pitt's  apology,  162.  Motives 
causing  the  change  in  his  conduct 
respecting  the  impeachment  of  War- 
ren Ha&tings,  168.  His  desire  to 
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effect  an  incorporating  union  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  183.  His 
views  as  to  Catholic  relief  in  1798, 
185,  186.  His  resolutions  on  the 
Union,  189.  Ireland  united  with 
Great  Britain,  195,  196.  Mr.  Pitt's 
support  of  Mr.  Addington,  204,  211. 
Canning's  song  of  '  The  Pilot  that 
weathered  the  Storm,'  208.  Mr.  Pitt 
blamed  by  the  King  as  the  cause  of 
his  illness,  210.  His  approval  of  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  France, 
216.  Absents  himself  from  Parlia- 
ment during  the  session  of  1802,  222. 
Attempt  of  some  of  his  followers  to 
force  or  induce  Addington  to  resign, 
223.  Mr.  Canning's  paper,  for  pre- 
sentation to  Mr.  Addington,  223. 
Prepared  to  abstain  from  pressing 
the  Catholic  question  upon  the  King, 
223.  His  visit  to  Lord  Malmesbury 
and  Lord  Grenville,  225.  His  visits 
to  Addington  at  Richmond  Lodge, 
225.  His  assistance  sought  by  Mr. 
Addington,  226.  The  subsequent 
conference  at  Bromley  Hill,  227.  His 
speech  on  the  war  of  1803,  230,  231, 
note.  His  line  of  conduct  on  the 
resolutions  censuring  the  Addington 
Government,  233.  Various  opinions 
as  to  his  proceeding,  234,  note.  Turns 
against  the  Government,  237.  Com- 
bination of  the  old  and  new  Opposi- 
tions against  Addington,  238.  Mr. 
Pitt  drives  Mr.  Addington  to  the 
necessity  of  resignation,  241,  242. 
Sends  an  unsealed  letter  to  the  King 
through  Lord  Eldon,  243.  Receives 
a  discouraging  answer,  244.  Re- 
quests a  personal  interview  wtih  the 
King,  which  is  granted,  244.  Refusal 
of  Lord  Grenville  to  take  office,  244. 
Exclusion  by  the  King  of  Mr.  Fox, 
244.  Mr.  Addington's  case  against 
Mr.  Pitt,  248,  249.  Bentley's  pam- 
phlet attacking  Mr.  Pitt,  251.  Mr. 
Addington's  treatment  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
251.  Result  of  Mr,  Pitt's  ambiguous 
conduct  during  Mr.  Addington's  Ad- 
ministration, 252,  253.  Sheridan's 
retort  to  Mr.  Pitt  in  answer  to  a 
taunt,  254.  Takes  his  seat  after  his 
re-election,  255.  Introduces  the  Ad- 
ditional Force  Bill,  255.  Indications 
of  ill  health,  255,  note.  Disagree- 
ments with  Addington's  followers, 
258.  Resignation  of  Lord  Sidmouth 
and  his  friend  Lord  Buckingham- 
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shire,  258.  Changes  in  consequence, 
259.  Apparent  weakness  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  Government,  259.  Endeavours 
to  overcome  the  King's  objections  to 
Mr.  Fox,  260.  Mr.  Pitt's  ardent  de- 
sire for  a  junction  with  Fox  and  Lord 
Grenville,  261.  His  attempts  to  or- 
ganise and  support  a  European  con- 
federacy against  Bonaparte,  263.  His 
fatal  illness,  263.  His  death,  264. 
His  death-bed  exclamation,  265.  His 
behaviour  in  the  House  on  the  Speak- 
er's vote  against  Lord  Melville,  265, 
note.  His  existence  shortened  by  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm  and  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz,  265,  note.  Grant  of  the 
House  to  pay  his  debts,  266.  His 
offices  and  income,  267 

Platen,  Madame  de,  mistress  of  George 
I.,  41,  note 

Plunkett,  Mr.,  becomes  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland,  412 

'  Plymley,  Peter,  Letters  of,'  303 

Pole,  Mr.  Wellesley,  becomes  Master 
of  the  Mint,  383 

Ponsonby,  Mr.  George,  selected  to  lead 
the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  304.  His  death,  398 

Porchester,  Lord,  moves  for  an  inquiry 
into  the  expedition  to  the  Scheldt, 
321.  Moves  detailed  resolutions  of 
censure  upon  Ministers,  322 

Portland,  Duke  of,  the  King's  remarks 
on,  20.  Fox's  opinion  of  the  Duke's 
fitness  for  Prime  Minister,  30.  Be- 
comes first  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
60.  Overthrow  of  his  Ministry,  68. 
Appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, 91.  The  appointment  blamed 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  93.  Lord  Hol- 
land and  Dean  Pellew's  account  of 
him,  94,  note.  Joins  Mr.  Pitt's  Ad- 
ministration, 132.  Forms  an  Admi- 
nistration, 296.  Notice  of  him,  296. 
Members  of  the  new  Government,296, 
297.  His  ill  health,  297,  and  note. 
Strength  of  the  Ministry  in  the  two 
Houses,  298,  299.  Meeting  of  Par- 
liament in  1807,  303.  Continental 
affairs,  303.  Divisions  on  the  Danish 
question,  304.  The  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil retaliatory  of  Napoleon's  Berlin 
decree,  305.  Designs  of  Napoleon 
upon  Spain  and  Portugal,  306.  His 
successes  in  the  Peninsula,  306. 
English  sympathy  with  the  Spa- 
niards, 307.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
sent  out,  307.  Convention  of  Cintra, 
307.  Divisions  in  both  Houses  on 
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the  Convention,  308.  Weakness  of 
the  Government,  309.  The  affair  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  Mrs.  Clarke, 
310.  Napoleon's  successes  in  1809, 
312.  The  Duke  of  Portland  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  retire,  314. 
Resigns,  316.  His  death,  316 

Duke  of  Portland  becomes  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  440.  And  President  of  the 
Council,  446 

Portugal,  designs  of  Napoleon  upon,  in 
1807,  306.  Lisbon  occupied  by 
Junot,  306.  Flight  of  the  royal 
family,  306.  Rising  of  the  people, 
306.  The  French  compelled,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  English,  to  evacuate 
Portugal,  307.  Again  occupied  by 
French  troops,  319.  Again  invaded 
by  Massena,  324.  Definitive  eva- 
cuation of  the  French,  324,  328 

Prussia,  war  of,  with  France,  139,  173 

nUEBEC  BILL,  debates  on  the,  131 

T)  AYNEVAL,  M.  de,  his  secret  mis- 

XL     sion  to  London,  41 

Reform  Bill,  objects  of  Earl  Grey's,  97. 
Causes  of  the  stagnation  in  Reform 
from  1792  to  1815,  418  Effects  of 
the  French  Revolution  on  ancient 
institutions  in  England,  419.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  declaration, 
472.  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  472 

Regency  question  of  1788,  contests  be- 
tween Pitt  and  Fox  on  the,  1 12.  The 
Regency  of  1811,  121 

Regency  Bill  of  1810,  325 

Repeal  agitation,  creation  of  the,  143 

Repeal  Association,  causes  which  gave 
it  birth,  461 

Revolution,  French,  outbreak  of  the, 

129.  Taking  of  the    Bastile,    130. 
Reception  of  the  news  in  England, 

130.  Opinions  of  Fox  and  Burke, 

130,  131.     Burke's  'Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution,'  131.     Depo- 
sition and  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 

131.  The    French    plot  to  revolu- 
tionise  this  country   by   an   armed 
intervention,  134,  note.     Fox's  opi- 
nions on  the  French  Revolution,  136, 
note.     Views    and    conduct    of   the 
English  Government  with  respect  to 
the  war  with  France  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Revolution,    138  et  sec/. 
Burke's  policy  of  a  crusade  against 
the  revolutionary   government,  141. 
Effect  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
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the  ancient  institutions  of  England, 
419 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  letter  to  Fox 
on  the  proposed  coalition,  17.  The 
King  incensed  with  him  and  Fox, 
19,  20.  Retains  his  post  of  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance  under  Lord 
Shelburne,  29.  Reasons  for  his  re- 
jection by  his  friends  as  Prime 
Minister,  29.  The  King's  remark 
on  die  conduct  of  the  Duke,  71. 
Becomes  Postmaster-General,  474 

Robespierre,  Fox's  remark  on  the  go- 
vernment of,  136 

Robinson,  Mr.  Frederic,  introduced 
into  the  Cabinet,  343.  Becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  429. 
Plan  for  making  him  a  peer,  and 
giving  him  the  post  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter, 437.  Created  Lord  Goderich, 
440 

Rockingham,  Charles,  Marquis  of,  re- 
jects the  overtures  for  the  formation 
of  a  coalition  government,  17.  Ap- 
plied to  by  the  King  to  form  a  minis- 
try, 25.  Rejection  of  his  terms,  25. 
Accepts  the  Treasury,  26.  His  death, 
29.  Remarks  of  Lord  Stanhope  on 
him  and  on  his  Administration,  89 

Rodney,  Admiral,  his  victory  over  De 
Grasse,  46 

Rolica,  battle  of,  307 

Ross,  Mr.  Charles,  his  edition  of  the 
'Correspondence,'  &c.,  of  the  Mar- 
quis Cornwallis,  156,  159.  Notice 
of  him  and  of  his  work,  159 

Russell,  Lord  John,  his  '  Memorials  of 
C.  J.  Fox,'  1,  2,  86.  His  summary 
of  the  effects  of  the  Coalition,  76. 
His  remarks  on  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  Parlia- 
ment, 77.  His  examination  of  the 
grounds  for  supposing  Fox's  India 
Bill  to  have  been  the  work  of  Burke, 
97.  His  remarks  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Mr.  Pitt,  102.  And  on 
Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  respecting  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings, 
103.  Brings  forward  the  questions 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  449 

Russia,  invasion  of,  under  Napoleon, 
351.  The  battles  fought  there,  354. 
Relief  voted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  sufferers  in  Russia,  355. 
Campaign  of  Napoleon,  in  1812, 342. 
The  Russians  defeated  by  Bonaparte 
at  Eylau  and  Friedland,  303 

Ryder,  Mr.  Richard,  becomes  Home 
Secretary,  318.  Resigns,  338 
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QALAMANCA,  battle  of,  342,  351, 

O    353 

Sandwich,  Earl  of,  4,  note 

Saratoga,  surrender  of,  13 

Scheldt,  Lord  Porehester's  motion  for 
an  enquiry  into  the  expedition,  321 

Secretary  of  State,  former  division  of 
the  office  into  Northern  and  Southern 
departments,  31.  Duties  of  each 
division,  31 

Sheares,  the,  arrested,  177 

Shelburne,  William,  Earl  of,  overtures 
made  to  induce  him  to  join  Lord 
North's  Ministry,  13.  Mr.  Eden's 
account  of  the  interview,  14.  De- 
clines the  otfer  of  the  King  to  form  a 
Ministry,  25.  Negotiates  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Ministry,  with  Lord  Rock- 
ingham as  Premier,  26.  Accepts  the 
post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  29.  Becomes 
Prime  Minister,  29.  Motives  for 
Fox's  separation  from  him,  30.  His 
general  character,  30.  Obtains  from 
Junius  the  nickname  of  «  Malagrida,' 
30.  Receives  a  letter  of  civility  from 
Benjamin  Franklin,  32.  Sends  Mr. 
Oswald  to  Paris  with  private  letters 
to  Franklin,  32.  Sends  a  paper  of 
memoranda  by  Mr.  Oswald  to  Mr. 
Franklin,  36.  His  « duplicity  of  con- 
duct,' 37,  38.  His  mistrust  and  jea- 
lousy of  Mr.  Fox,  42,  43.  His  notes 
for  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Oswald, 
46,  47.  His  opinions  on  free  trade, 

50,  note.     Sketch  of  his  career,  50. 
The  King's  personal  dislike  of  him, 

51.  Lord  Holland's  full-length  por- 
trait of  him,  52.  Accepts  the  title  of 
Marquis   of   Lansdowne    from   Mr. 
Pitt's  Government,  55.     His   defeat 
on  Lord  J.  Cavendish's  motion,  and 
resignation,  60 

Sheridan,  Right  Hon.  R.  B.,  his  re- 
marks in  the  House  respecting  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  110.  His  blunder 
on  the  Regency  question,  119.  His 
negotiations  with  Lord  Thurlow,  122. 
His  retort  to  Mr.  Pitt,  254.  His 
joke  about  Theseus,  255, note.  His  po- 
litical friendship  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  325.  His  indefensible  conduct 
340 

Shore,  Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord 
Teignmouth),  becomes  Governor- 
General  of  India,  171.  Intimidated 
by  the  officers  of  the  Bengal  army 
174 
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Sidmouth,  Viscount,  Mr.  Addiugton 
raised  to  the  peerage  as,  256.  Be- 
comes President  of  the  Council,  256. 
Resigns,  258.  Dean  Milman's  de- 
fence of  Lord  Sidmouth,  268.  Be- 
comes Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the  Gren- 
ville  Administration,  286.  Items  of 
the  bargain  which  he  made  for  his 
friends,  286.  Becomes  Lord  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  293.  Retires 
from  office,  295.  Supports  the  Duke 
of  Portland's  Government,  303.  His 
friends  applied  to  by  Mr.  Perceval, 
317.  Their  refusal,  318.  Refuses 
to  sit  in  the  same  Cabinet  with 
Mr.  Canning,  323.  Becomes  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  333.  And  Home 
Secretary,  338.  His  coercive  seve- 
rity, 343 

Sinking  Fund  scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt,  135 

'  Six  Acts,'  the,  396 

Smolensko,  battle  of,  354 

Sovereign  ministers,  former  and  present 
mode  of  addressing  the,  34,  note. 
Epistolary  form  in  which  one  sove- 
reign addresses  another,  36,  note 

Spain,  signature  of  the  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with,  in  1783,  66.  Nego- 
tiation for  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  to 
Spain,  66,  note.  Offers  of  cession  in 
1718  and  1757,  66,  note.  Designs  of 
Napoleon  upon,  in  1807,  306.  Ma- 
drid occupied  by  Murat,  306.  Abdi- 
cation of  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand 
VII.,  306.  Viceroy alty  of  Murat, 
306.  Proclamation  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte as  King,  306.  Rising  of  the 
people,  306.  Seizure  of  the  French 
fleet  at  Cadiz,  306.  Battle  of  Baylen, 
and  surrender  of  Dupont,  306.  Flight 
of  Joseph,  306.  English  sympathy  for 
the  Spaniards,  307.  March  of  Sir 
John  Moore  into  Spain,  307.  Joseph 
replaced  on  the  throne  by  Napoleon, 
and  the  Spanish  levies  scattered,  308. 
The  battle  of  Corunna,  308.  Re- 
embarkation  of  the  English  army, 
308.  Campaign  in  the  Peninsula  in 
1811,  328.  Successes  of  Lord  Wel- 
lington in,  in  1812,  34  >,  344.  Battle 
of  Salamanca,  342.  Battle  of  Tou- 
louse, 345.  Ciudad  Rodrigo  and 
Badajos  taken,  351.  Battle  of  Sala- 
manca fought,  351 , 353.  Entry  of  the 
English  into  Madrid,  353.  Battle  of 
Vittoria  fought,  371 

Spencer,  Earl  of,  becomes  Home  Secre- 
tary, 285.  Joins  Mr.  Pitt's  Govern- 
ment, 132 
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Stanhope,  Earl,  his  '  History  of  Eng- 
land,' 85.  His  '  Life  of  Pitt,'  86, 
note.  His  character  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham  and  of  his  Administration, 
99.  And  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  90.  His 
remark  on  the  causes  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
resignation,  213,  note 

St.  Helen's,  Lord.  See  FITZHERBERT, 
Mr. 

Strachey,  Mr.,  Under  Secretary  in  the 
Home  Department,  sent  to  Paris  to 
assist  Mr.  Oswald,  42 

Stuart,  Dr.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  his 
objection  to  the  proposed  Catholic 
Relief  Bill,  145 

Sutton,  Sir  T.  M.,  created  Lord  Man- 
ners, 295,  note 

rTALAVERA,  battle  of,  312 

J.  Tarragona,  capture  of,  by  the 
French,  328 

Taxation,  internal,  Mr.  Pitt's  contem- 
plated limitation  of  the  public  income 
to,  134 

Taylor,  Sir  Herbert,  private  secretary 
to  George  III..  294,  note  ;  311,  note 

Temple,  Lord,  his  audience  of  the 
King  upon  his  return  from  Ireland, 
52.  His  account  of  a  conversation 
with  Mr.  Fox  respecting  his  resig- 
nation, 53.  Becomes  Secretary  of 
State  under  Pitt's  Administration, 
69.  Resigns  the  Seals  immediately 
afterwards,  69.  Reasons  for  his  re- 
signation, 69,  note 

Teignmouth,  Lord.     See  SHORE 

Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  repeal  of 
the,  449 

Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  negotiated 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry  with 
Lord  Rockingham,  25.  Remains 
Lord  Chancellor  under  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, 26.  His  negotiations  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  for  retaining  the 
Seals  under  the  proposed  Regency, 
122.  Lord  Grenville's  account  of 
his  position  at  this  time,  122.  Sketch 
of  bis  official  life,  122,  note.  Story  of 
his  hat,  122,  note.  Breaks  off  nego- 
tiations with  the  Prince,  123.  Gene- 
ral belief  in  his  apostasy,  123.  Pitt's 
remark  on  the  Chancellor's  speech,!  23 

Tierney,  Mr.,  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  Navy,  250.  Succeeds  Mr.  G. 
Ponsonby,  398.  Becomes  Master  of 
the  Mint  and  Lord  Privy  Seal,  441 

Tilsit,  peace  of.  303.  The  secret  article 
respecting  Denmark,  304 
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Tippoo,  Sultan,  his  unsuccessful  war 
with  the  Company  in  1792,  167 

Tomline,  Bishop,  his  account  of  the 
interview  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  57 

Tories  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  87,  88,  90.  And  of  the 
present  day,  88,  note.  Comparison 
of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  95.  The  Tory  Ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Addington,  155. 
Gradual  decline  in  their  popularity 
after  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
417.  Corrupting  influence  of  their 
long  period  of  power,  419,422.  Their 
remonstrance  against  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Canning  as  Prime 
Minister,  441 

Torres  Vedras,  Lord  Wellington's 
lines  of  circumvallation  of,  324 

Toulouse,  battle  of,  345 

Townshend,  Lord,  cause  of  his  breach 
with  Lord  Carteret,  41,  note 

Trafalgar,  battle  of,  263,  346 

ULM,  capitulation  of,  263,  265,  note 
Union  of  Great  Britain   and  Ire- 
land.    See  IRELAND 
United    Irishmen,  objects   of    the,   in 
1798,  177.     Their  treasonable  com- 
munications with  the  French  Govern- 
ment, 177 
United  States.    See  AMERICA 

y  ANSITTART,  Mr., becomes  Chan- 
V  cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  338.  His 
financial  incapacity,  343.  Created 
Earl  of  Bexli-y,  429.  Becomes 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
429 

Vergennes,  the  Count  de,  French  Minis- 
ter for  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Oswald's 
interview  with,  33.  Mr.  Grenville's 
conference  with,  35 

Verona,  congress  of,  429 

Victor,  Marshal,  defeated  by  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  at  Talavera,  312 

Vienna,  capitulation  of,  to  the  French, 
312.  Congress  of,  427 

Vimiero,  battle  of,  307 

Vinegar  Hill,  defeat  of  the  Irish  rebels 
at,  177 

Vittoria,  battle  of,  345,  371 

WALCHEREN,  expedition  to,  313 
Walpole,  Sir  R.,  failure  of  his 
first  speech,  5,  note 

Walpole,  Horace,  his  account  of  the 
gaming  and  gamesters  at  Almack's 
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in  the  last  century,  6.  And  of  the 
speeches  of  Burke,  Fox,  and  Wedder- 
burne,  7.  His  account  of  Burke's 
speech  against  Fox's  Bill  for  amend- 
ing the  Marriage  Act,  7 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  390,  391 
Watson,  trial  of,  for  high  treason,  396 
Wedderburne,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the 
Eoyal  Marriage  Act,  7.  His  quarrel 
with  Burke  in  the  House,  12 
Wellesley,  Marquis  of,  his  return  from 
India,  284.  Under  threat  of  impeach- 
ment, 284,  288.  Reported  overtures 
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